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PREFACE 


Duung llie period covered by this Volume, Octobei 1903-June 
1905, Gandhiji lived in Johannesburg, dividing his time and attention 
bctiveen professional and public work He commanded a large and 
lucrative piactice A “Letter Book” contains a thousand letters, 
mostly to clients, all written in a little over three months As evidence 
of his simple living, it is interesting to lecall that he covered the six miles 
between his home and office on a bicycle and later on foot 

Indian Opinion, the weekly staited in June 1903 at Durban, was kept 
going by generous advances from Gandhiji, who finally took it ovei entirely 
in October 1904 Not only did the journal consume a great deal of his 
time and eneigy, but it continued to be a constant dram on his resources 
In a letter to Gokhale (January 13, 1905), he says that his office was being 
lun in the interests of the journal and he had already become responsible 
to the extent of ^^3,500 

The two outstanding events of 1905 were the outbreak of plague in 
Johannesburg and the founding of the Phoenix Settlement Gandhiji’s 
contemporaiy icfeiences to these events reproduced in this Volume pro- 
vide a valuable background and sometimes an interesting contrast to his 
moie detached treatment of them m the Autobiography When in March 
pneumonic plague broke out in the Indian Location at Johannesburg, 
Gandhiji took eneigetic and prompt measures for the care of the sick and 
for ai resting the spread of the disease How far-sighted and effective his 
action was, the Reverend J J Doke, his first biographer, brings out in his 
compaiison of Gandhiji to the “poor wise man who by his wisdom deli- 
vered the city” (Eggles ix, 15 ) Writing years later, Gandhiji permits 
himself a mild display of satisfaction at the thought of his daring at the 
time and of his influence on the people whom he served {Vide Auto- 
biography, Part iv. Chapters xv, xvi, xvii ) But it is a different aspect 
of the story which is piesented in the series of articles appearing at the 
time in Indian Opinion, and in his interviews and letters to the Press The 
stress here is on the great work of the Indian community Every effort 
IS made to prove beyond doubt that the neglect of the Town Council was 
the main cause of the outbreak By dwelling long and persistently on this 
painful theme, Gandhiji pleads that he is serving a trinity of interests, viz , 
“truth, public weal and my countrymen” 

His interest in vegetarianism and his letters to the Press regarding 
the plague attracted to him Henry S L Polak, then a sub-editor on the 
Critic The kindred spirits weie soon good friends Albert West, another 
good friend, had earlier given up his own printing business and joined Indian 
Opinion He found its financial position much weaker than Gandhiji 
had imagined But he assured Gandhiji “I remain on, whether there 
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IS profit or not” In order to examine and, if possible, rectify the situation, 
Gandhiji set out forthwith from Johannesburg, where he was living and 
practising, for Durban, where Indian Opinion was being printed and pub- 
lished Polak, who had come to the station to see him off, gave Gandhiji 
a copy of Ruskm’s Unto This Last for reading on the railway journey which 
took 24 hours in thos^days The magic spell of this book brought about 
in Gandhiji’s life “an instantaneous and practical transformation” He 
later translated the work into Gujarati, changing the title to Sarvodaya, 
(the welfare of all), an inspired formulation of the goal of the good life 

For Gandhiji, a seeker of Truth through action, the worth of an idea 
could be proved only by putting it into practice The teachings of Ruskin 
not only reflected Gandhiji’s own deepest convictions but m their exal- 
tation of labour, of work with one’s hands, they seemed to provide a ready 
answer to the immediate problem of putting Indian Opinion on its 
feet A week or two earlier, Gandhiji had visited his cousins and 
nephews at Tongaat, where they had a beautiful garden behind their 
store (Prabhudas Gandhi My Childhood with Gandhiji, p 35 ) The idea 
then occurred to him that an orchard could be a pleasanter and a no less 
reliable source of income than a shop The concrete result of this readmg 
and leflection was the Phoenix Settlement, about 14 miles from Durban, 
on a plot 100 acres in extent, the cost — ^^l, 000 — being met by Gandhiji 
To avoid dependence on machines, the weekly was reduced to foolscap 
size The issue of December 24, 1904 carries an article entitled “Our- 
selves”, repeated in that of December 31, which makes no mention of 
Gandhiji’s own initiative or share in the venture, but handsomely acknow- 
ledges the help of the Natal Indian Congress and the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and of “the devoted workers who have accepted a novel and revo- 
lutionary project” In this manifesto Gandhiji re-states the objects of 
Indian Opinion as follows to bring the European and Indian subjects of 
King Edward closer together, to educate public opinion, to remove causes 
for misunderstanding, to put before the Indians their own blemishes, and 
to show them the path of duty while they insist on securing their rights. 

The disabilities suffered by the British Indians in South Africa conti- 
nued to be heavy and numerous, they varied slightly from Colony to 
Colony and also from time to time Among these were restrictions on 
immigration and on trading, on travelling in trains and cabs, on walking 
on foot-paths, on residence and trade outside Locations and the right 
to own immovable property. The irksome and corrupt doings of the 
Asiatic Department, the capricious decisions of Licensing Officers and 
Town Councils under the Dealers’ Licenses Act, the inflammatory acti- 
vities of Vigilants Associations and White Leagues these were aU 
menacing manifestations of trade jealousy and racial arrogance. The 
bad laws of the Boers were administeied with more efficiency and 
thoroughness by the new British regime In the articles “Stock-taking” 
in January 1901- and “Ycaily Balance-sheet” in December 1904, 
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Gandhiji gives a fair picture of the clouds that hung over the Indians 
and of the tenuous silver lining that his indestructible faith in human 
goodness saw in them Almost welcoming adversity for its power to chasten, 
Gandhiji concludes “Ours is to work away in behalf of what we consider 
to be right and just and leave the result to Him without Whose permission 
oi knowledge not a blade of grass moves” 

By this time Gandhiji’s attitude to the problem of indentured Indian 
labour had hardened He welcomed the Government of India’s refusal 
to permit further emigration without the amelioration of the conditions of 
those who had already settled in the Transvaal In protesting against 
the importation of indentured Asiatic labour and against the attempt 
to reduce “free” Asiatics to sub-human serfdom, Gandhiji was moved, 
not by abstract theory, but by instinctive sympathy and profound concern 
for the welfare of future generations It was this love of humanity (Euro- 
pean as well as Chinese) — and not political or economic theory — which 
inspired his criticism of Mr Skinner’s report on Chinese labour for the 
mines, and which also evoked his appreciation of Mr Creswell’s action 
in resigning his post as manager of a gold mining company because he 
could and would employ well-paid white labour, while the owners, caring 
only for profits, insisted on his employing cheap imported labour (“Mr 
Creswell’s Bomb-shell”, 26-11-1903) But it was only occasionally that he 
mentioned the giievances of Africans or coloured peoples Already, the 
young leader’s action had come to be governed by the spirit of svadeshi, 
and was limited by the degree of responsibility he could accept for the 
conduct of his fellow-workers 

He IS ever ready for a compromise which would meet in full measure 
the natural wishes and legitimate interests of the Europeans He secs 
to It, and welcomes the fact, that, in regard to immigration and traders’ 
licences, the British Indian Association puts forward the most reasonable 
and conciliatory proposals In order to prevent any possibility of Indians 
“invading” the country, an Immigration Restriction Act on the Cape 
model IS suggested, to prevent Indians “usurping” European trade, muni- 
cipal control over the licences is accepted, subject to an appeal to the 
Supreme Court (“Letter to The Star”, 3-9-1901) He advises the Indian 
store-keepers of Ladysmith to conform to the directions of the Town Clerk 
and close their shops early, so as to disarm opposition from European 
rivals When the Indian traders, after a long and strenuous struggle, win 
the test case of Habib Motan, he pleads with them not to take full advan- 
tage of their legally declared freedom to trade wherever they liked, but 
to use the fruits of victory “moderately and with prudent restraint” . He 
has warm praise for British justice “In British Dormmons, no matter 
how high prejudices may run, there is always a haven of safety in the highest 
Courts of Justice” (“A Well-deserved Victoiy”, 14-5-1904) Appealmg 
to the Potchefstroom Vigilants to desist from violence and incitement, 
he says “The history of British rule is the history of constitutional evo- 
lution Under the British flag, respect for the law has become a part of the 
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na,ture of the people.” (“The Potchefstroom Vigilants and British Indians”, 
24-12-1904.) 

In Gandhiji’s writings at this time, particularly in his communications 
to Dadabhai Naoroji, one notices a constant appeal to the British con- 
science to stand by past promises and assurances But one observes a 
stiffening of attitude, as when he says with reference to the Transvaal* 
“Either the resident population should be well treated, or it should be 
driven out of the country The latter operation, though drastic, would be 
far more merciful ” (8-10-1904 ) A few months later he sees a life-and- 
death struggle ahead of British Indians foi the enjoyment of their legal 
right to live and trade wherever they liked, and their “moral claim, 
certainly, to be placed on an equality with the Europeans, so far 
as the rights of trade, ownership of pioperty and locomotion are concerned”. 
(28-6-1905.) 

Never for one moment would he allow his vision to be blurred by 
prejudice, anger or pettiness He recogmsed what merit there was in 
individuals as in nations. He found something to praise in controversial 
figures like Sir John Robinson, Dr. Jameson and ex-President Kruger. 
In the last, he finds a great and godly man who has left behind him a 
lesson of “single-minded, though at times misguided, patriotism”. (“The 
Late Mr Kruger”, 23-7-1904) 

No detail was too small for him The Happy Warrior, batthng against 
injustice, does not i^eglect “the mild concerns of ordinary life”. In letters 
to Chhaganlal Gandhi (April 17 and April 19, 1905), he asks anxious ques- 
tions about the job-work in the press and the far-too-long complimentary 
list, and he gives elaborate instructions how to handle flour and ghee to 
make a good cake. 

From the very beginning and through all the vicissitudes of political 
success and failure, Gandhiji used Indian Opinion for “establishing an inti- 
mate and clean bond between the editor and the readers” His writing 
was well directed and purposeful A comparison of his Gujarati articles, 
so painstakingly informative and human, with his more abstract Enghsh 
articles on the same or related topics, brings out the influence of the 
reader on the writer His articles on “Sacrifice” and “The Value of Stray 
Moments” show, like his lectures on religion, that no amount of 
professional or public activity could long keep out of his mind the eternal 
verities that formed the ground of his being 
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NOTE TO THE READER 


The memorials and petitions in this volume, fewer than in the earlier 
ones, are attributed to Gandhiji on grounds which have been explained 
at some length in the Preface to Volume I Apart from Gandhiji’s general 
testimony in his autobiographical writings as to hxs contributions to Indian 
Opinion, due weight has been given to the opinion of his old associates, 
Mr H S L Polak and Shri Ghhaganlal Gandhi, as well as to other evi- 
dence, wherever available, for determining the authorship of specific 
Items 

In reproducing English material, every endeavour has been made 
to keep strictly to the original Obvious typographical errors have been 
corrected and words abbreviated in the text have generally been spelt 
out Valiant spellings of names or words have been reproduced as m the 
original 

In the translations from Gujarati, the mam aim has been to reproduce 
faithfully the matter in the original, keeping in view at the same time 
their readability as English 

The date of writing of an item, if available, has been given at the 
top right-hand corner, if the original bears no date, an approximate one 
is given within square brackets, with reasons, where necessary The date 
given at the end along with the source is that of publication In case of 
letters, the addressee’s name and address when found m the original are 
printed at the top left-hand corner 

All matter in italics in introductions and within square brackets in 
the text has been supplied by the Editors Round brackets have been re- 
tained when they occur in the original In the course of writings, passages 
quoted by Gandhiji, sometimes from his own writings or letters, have been 
given in small type and in indented paragraphs 

Most of the information considered helpful in understanding the 
text has been supplied in footnotes References therein to items published 
elsewhere in the Volume state the titles and dates of the relevant items 
References to Volume I of this senes aie to the August 1958 edition Refer- 
ences to the Autobiography are to The Story of My Expeuments with Truth 
by M K Gandhi, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmtdabad, and cite 
only the relative Part and Chapter in view of varying pagination in difleicnt 
editions 

A brief note on somces, and a chronology relating to the period 
covered are given at the end of the Volume 

In the sources, the symbol S N stands for documents available in 
the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmtdabad, GN refers to those available 
with the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Sangrahalaya, New Delhi, and C W 
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indicates that the documents were secured by the Collected Works of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Among the abbreviations sometimes to be found in 
the sources, “C SO” stands for “Colonial Secretary’s Office”, “C O.” 
for “Colonial Office”, and “Lt -G” and “L G ” for “Lieutenant-Governor”, 
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1 THE IMMIGRATIOjY restriction act, natal 

The erstwhile Immigration Bill/ having received the Royal as- 
sent, has been gazetted as an Act, and is now of full force and effect 
m the Colony It was never doubted that it would receive sanction 
from Downing Street, The Colonics have become veiy powerful, and 
ire becoming mote and more so day by day The Indian subjects of 
the Kmg-Emperor, therefore, have to patiently and quietly submit to 
tlie icstricUons that the Colonists may choose to impose upon them, 
hoping with Loid Milnci- that “time and discussion” would enable 
the Colonists to sec the erior of their ways and recognise the obliga- 
tions tliat they should discharge as component parts of the mighty Em- 
pire It may be well to set forth the material difference between the 
old Act and tlie new 

Old 

(1) The linguage test consisted m the ability of the applicant to write out, in 
the charictcra of some European language, an application in accordance with the 
simple form that s\as att iclicd to the Act 

New 

(1) The applicant has to write out any application that may be dictated by the 
Immigration Officer 

Old 

(2) Tlic minor children of eligible immigrants were entitled to enter the Colony, 
whctiier they could satisfy the language test or not, the age of majority being 21 years 

New 

(2) The age of majority has now been arbitrarily fixed at sixteen years 

Old 

(3) Any person who could prove two years’ residence in the Colony was entitled 
to a domicile certificate, and, therefore, was not a prohibited immigrant 

New 

(3) The period has now been increased to three years 

Old 

(1) Temporary passes were gi anted to applicants making applications through 
friends or agents 

New 

(4) Personal application is now to be insisted upon ^ 

Old 

(5) The law was silent as to whether an indentured Indian, by having served the 
Colony for five years, could be considered to have been domiciled 

1 Fi* Vol III, pp 361-2 and p 397 

2 Sir Alfred Milner, High Commissioner and Governor of Cape Colony (1897 1901) and 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony (1901-5) 
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New 

(5) It now lays down that such five years’ residence would not constitute domicile 
within the meaning of the Act 

Thus, m five essential particulars, the lestnctions have been made 
harsher by the law of the Colony in spite of reasonable objections 
raised by the British Indians against the Bill, and there is no guaran- 
tee that we have seen the last of them 

Indian Opinion, 8-10-1903 


2 MR. WTBERG AND ASIATIC LABOUR ^ 

Mr. Wyberg, the Commissioner of Mines for the Transvaal, in 
giving his evidence before the Labour Commission, has placed it on a 
platform higher than that hitherto adopted by any of the witnesses, 
and a member though he is of the Legislative Council, he has not 
hesitated to utter some home truths We give below the most telling 
points made by him in reply to Mr Quinn, the indefatigable opponent 
of the introduction of Asiatic Labour 
Mr. Wyberg said* 

He knew nothing personally of the experiments which had been made m 
the use of white unskilled labour on the mines, but he had followed the contro- 
versy with great interest His opinion with regard to the use of white labour was 
expressed in the adage, ‘Where there’s a will, there’s a way’ If there was a great 
desire to extend the employment of white labour, he could not help thinking it 
would be done He looked upon it primarily as a political question of great im- 
portance It all depended upon the policy to be pursued 

The question as to whether white labour would be employed, or Coloured, 
obtained locally or elsewhere, depended entirely upon the wishes of the mine- 
owners If they said to their engineers, ‘We wish you to make a great effort 
to have white labour, and the man who can show us how best to use it will be 
freely rewarded,’ then he thought very great efforts would be made to use white 
labour, and also that it might be successful On the other hand, if the mine- 
owners said, ‘We would rather not have white labour,’ then, I don’t think 
the engmeer [would] — he should not, as an engineer — have an adequate inccn 
tive to put himself out to try and make it a success 

In reply to Mr. Whiteside, Mr Wyberg proceeded* 

He took a keen interest in public affairs in pre-war days and was at one 
time President of the South African League, whose policy was to get all the 
Englishmen into the Transvaal that they possibly could That was his policy 
and the policy of every Englishman, he supposed There could be no two 
opinions as to the encouragement of Englishmen settling m this country be- 
ing of the very greatest importance, and it should be the object of every loyal 
man m the country He would go further and say that, apart from all ques- 
tions of loyalty or disloyalty, from the point of view of making this a valu- 
able portion of the British Empire, such as Canada and Australia, which \/crc 
\/hitc man’s countries, and not allowing it to sink into the position of Jamai- 
ca or British Guiana, or other sub-tropical countries, where the white man was 
the taskmaster and the bulk of the population little better than slaves, — from 
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that point of view — it was of the highest importance that they should make 
the bulk of the population here white men, and white men who would do the 
work of the country It was a most demoralising thing to take up the atti 
tude that, if they could not get enough Coloured labour m South Africa, they 
must supplement it from some other source 

Mr Wyberg in these telling sentences has made it clear that, in 
his opinion, the position of indentured labourers from Asia would be 
little better than that of slaves, and that it is one of the grounds on 
which he bases his objection to the introduction of assisted Asiaiic 
labour There is nothing in an attitude of this kind against which any 
reasonable man can take exception, and we can but hope that his evi- 
dence will be considered weighty enough to turn the scales against 
those gentlemen who are so eager, irrespective of considerations of right 
and wrong, to exploit the Asiatic labour in order to benefit themselves 
Mr Wyberg is evidently a man with pnnciples, and strong enough to 
resist interested pressure at the risk of losing money, for Mr ^uinn 
ehcited from him the fact that he had to leave the Consolidated Gold 
Fields because, Mr Wyberg said, “they wished me to alter or suppress 
my political opimons” It is interesting also to note that, in Mr Wy- 
berg’s opimon, he does not consider that there is any real paucity 
of Native labour When told by Mr Quinn that his statement did not 
agree with a good deal of the evidence that preceded his, Mr Wy- 
berg said 

I have had exceptional facilities for finding out what is going on, and I 
think there is no likelihood of a great immediate demand for labour m the 
outside districts 

Indian Opinion, 8-10-1903 

3 MOCKER! OF GOD IN THE ORANGE RIVER COLON! 

His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Hamilton John Goold- 
Adams, signed a proclamation appointing last Sunday a day of humi- 
hation and prayer or of thanksgiving, as the case may be, “in order 
that,” the proclamation proceeds, “we may humble ourselves before 
Almighty God and beseech Him that the country may be freed from the 
scourge of the drought and blessed with plenteous and refreshing rain”. 
“In case,” the proclamation adds, “it may please Almighty God to 
send the blessing of rain before the above-mentioned date, I hereby 
proclaim that the day shall be observed as a Day of Thanksgiving ” 
As fate would have it, this proclamation is immediately followed by 
one making it compulsory for Coloured people to be vaccinated on pain 
of being fined five pounds, or in default, being imprisoned with haid 
labour for 14 days The juxtaposiUon of the two is no doubt purely an 
accident The saf^eguard against smallpox, we beheve to be necessary, 
and, by itself, there can be no serious complaint against the Coloured 
people being specially subjected to compulsory vaccination But com- 
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mg as It does from the Orange River Colony, the second proclamation 
is typical of the most hostile policy against Coloured people, which has 
been handed down to it by the old Government. 

What, then, does the first proclamation mean^ In days of yore, 
when men humbled themselves, they sacrificed something. They insti- 
tuted a searching self-examination, repented of their sms and turned 
over, as it were, a new leaf Did it ever occur to Mr H F Wilson, 
the Colonial Secretary, who drew up the proclamation, or the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor who signed it, that there was no repentance intended, 
that, m the opinion of the Government whom they represent, there 
could be no turning away from its pohcy, whether sinful or otherwise^ 
We venture to think that the Colony’s blind and unreasonable preju- 
dice against colour and its dehberate closing of the Colony’s gates 
against the people of British India, of whose assistance it gladly availed 
m Its hour of need, is a national sin before God, and that so long as 
that pohcy is continued, so long will it be impossible for it to practise 
real humihation that would be acceptable m the sight of God Almighty, 
Who will judge, not according to a man’s coloui, but according to his 
merits We have the authority of the Asiatic Prophet, Jesus Christ — 
a Coloured man by the way — for saying that a mere lip prayer does 
not ensure entrance into heaven “Not every man that sayeth unto 
me. Lord, Lord, shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doth the will of my Father ” The prayer unaccompanied by deed is 
a vain lepetition “The Earth is the Lord’s,” says the Bible The 
Colonists have revised the text and say, “The Earth is ouis” The ap- 
pointment, therefore, of a day of humiliation is a mere hollow 
pretension, so long as God’s commands are trampled under foot And yet, 
we are free to confess that the proclamation is not a dehbeiate mockery 
of the Godhead It is the yearning of the heart after our Maker m 
the hour of need and trial. But it is also a fine illustration of the 
weakness of our natures. We measure God by our measure, forgetting 
that our ways are not His ways Were it otherwise, we would very 
soon be without many things m spite of what we may, in our vanity, 
mis-term humiliation and prayer The All-wise God makes His sun shine 
alike on the good and the wicked. 

May we not, however, ask His Excellency and his Government to 
pause and thmk^ The proclamation is a sign of a godly heart Is it 
consistent with godliness to condemn a whole race of men, related to 
one by ties of allegiance to a common sovereign, because they happen 
to wear a skin different from one’s own^ Have the British Indians com- 
mitted any wrong to merit the degradation that they are subjected to 
in the Colony? But if the crusade against men of colour must be per- 
sisted in, why offend God and humanity by appointment of days of 
humiliation falsely so called^ 

Indian Opinion, 8-10-1903 



4 THE ASIATIC DEPARTMENT 


We print elsewhere what our contemporary the Rand Daily Mail 
properly calls an illuminating letter from a correspondent of the Bar- 
berton Goldfields News The letter deals in the clearest language possible 
with the enormous expenditure that the present Transvaal Government 
have incurred in the administration of the affairs of the Colony Un- 
less the correspondent’s figures are unreliable, it is quite plain that the 
late Boer Government cannot hold a candle to our own Government 
in the Transvaal May we add to the long catalogue given by the writer 
in the Goldfields News the Asiatic Department, which is costing the 
sum of £ 10,000 yearly, without being of any use whatsoever to the 
aAsiatics^ There was nothing corresponding to this expenditure in the 
old Government, because, however hostile it was to Indian interests. 
It did not have a separate Asiatic Department Sir Percy Fitzpatrick,^ 
our readers will remember, protested against this wasteful expenditure 
of ^ 1 per head, because there is hardly a population of 10,000 Indians 
in the Transvaal When it is remembered that this money is being 
spent over the control of a people, the most harmless in the world, and 
who give very little — if any — trouble to the pohce, it becomes a mar- 
vel how the Transvaal Government can justify it Retrenchment is in 
the air The whole of the Civil Service of the Colony is to be overhaul- 
ed We think that the fir^t department to go overboard should be the 
Asiatic Department 

Indian Opinion^ 8-10-1903 


5 JOHANNESB URG INDIAN LOCA TION 

The Health Committee of the Town Council of Johannesburg has 
presented a report to the Town Council which we reproduce from The 
Star in another column It is painful reading, and if the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee are adopted by the Town Council, and if the 
Government in its turn accepts the suggestion that might be made by 
the Town Council, the fate of the largest number of Indians in the 
Transvaal is sealed It should be borne in mind that Johannesburg 
accommodates more than one half of the Indian population The pre- 
sent Kaffir Location, which we have seen and which is, at least, a 
mile from the Location now expropriated by the Town Council, is 
the site chosen by the Health Committee for the accommodation, not 
only of the people dispossessed, but also of the Indian population at 


1 Member, Transvaal Legislative Council 
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present residing in the town of Johannesburg, which, the Health Com- 
mittee expects, will be forced to the Location. To speak plainly, what 
the Health Committee proposes is to take the bread out of the mouths 
of the British Indian store-keepers. It is utterly impossible for Indians 
to carry on any trade whatsoever, except among themselves, there. 
And yet we have Lord Milner assuring us that the Bazaars will be 
so selected that the Indians may have a fair amount of the trade of 
the town, both white and Kaffir. It is not clear whether the Health 
Committee’s suggestion as to limiting the size of the Stands to 30x20 
instead of 50x50 is applicable to the Stands in the Indian Location 
also. Let us see what the Government has to say with reference to the 
egregious proposal Things are done post-haste in the Transvaal The 
millionaires want to extract their gold within a few years The Town 
Council has deprived thousands of innocent people of their holdings 
within an incredibly short time We can, therefore, quite understand ^ 
what the Health Committee means when it says. 

It IS desirable that this scheme should be put in hand with the least 
possible delay, in order that accommodation may be provided for the Asia- 
tics who will have to be removed from the old Coolie Location m Bur- 
ghersdorp and other parts of the Insanitary Area 

Indian Opinion, 8-10-1903 


6 PERMITS FOR THE TRANSVAAL 

We draw the attention of our Indian readers to the advertise- 
ments regarding Permit Regulations, which appeared in our last issue 
We have to congratulate Captain Hamilton Fowle, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Permits, on having drawn up regulations which are so simple 
and yet effective Our readers will note that they will not now have 
any longer to go through half a dozen channels before receiving their 
permits. The idea of doing away with the necessity of apphcants having 
to go to the Permit Offices at the different towns is, in our opinion, 
very sound and onginal All that a refugee has now to do is to obtain 
a form of application for permit, fill it in, sign it before a J P , and 
forward it to the Chief Secretary for Permits The apphcant then 
would receive, by return of post, an acknowledgment, and as soon 
as his turn comes, would receive his authority to enter the Transvaal 
He has then to report himself at Johannesburg and take out the 
permanent document entitling him to reside in the Colony. It would 
at first appear somewhat hard that people wishing to go to other parts 
of the Transvaal must necessarily pass through Johannesburg: but, 
seeing that the choice was between having different offices for issuing 
of permits and for all to proceed to Johannesburg, we consider that 
the latter course was the lesser evil of the two, when it is borne in 
mind that a very large percentage gravitate to Johannesburg- The 
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applicants should bear in mind that, after the receipt of authority to 
proceed to the Transvaal, they would have only a certain time within 
^vh^ch to pioceed It ivould, therefore, be well for them to be very 
caieful about not exceeding the time limit In these permit regula- 
tions, wc see an altogethei new era before the poor refugees who have 
hithcito been simply robbed of honest money in endeavouring to get 
what they ought to have got without the slightest trouble or expense 
Captain Fowle reminds the applicants that “there is no charge what- 
socvei either foi application forms or permits”, and adds, “Should an 
applicant have any complaint against any member of the permit staff 
at any time, he is requested to communicate direct with the Chief 
Secretary for Permits” Refugees should note that their apphcations 
have to be sent directly to the Chief Secretary for Permits, and not 
tliiough an agent It will be their own fault if they spend any money 
over agents or solicitors 

Indian Opinion, 8-10-1903 


7 POTCHEFSTROOM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Mr Haitley, President of the Chamber of Commerce at Potchef- 
stroom, makes the following remarks in his statement to the Chamber 
The Goohe Question has engaged the serious attention of the Chamber 
but, m spite of their efforts to restrict the issuing of fresh licences and con- 
fine new-comers to the duly appointed Bazaars, we find new stores opened in 
various parts of the town, and can get no satisfactory reply from the local 
authorities as to why the Ordinance dealing with this question is not carried 
into effect We have been in communication with other Chambers to take 
umted action in this matter, and I would strongly urge upon the members 
the necessity of leaving no stone unturned to restrict the importation of Coolies, 
as they will undoubtedly prove a source of serious danger to the European 
trader 

Evidendy, the gentlemen at Potchefstroom have taken a leaf out 
of the book of the East Rand Vigilants ^ They are very anxious to re- 
move every Indian store-keeper in the township of Potchefstroom to a 
Location where he cannot do any business whatsoever At the meeting 
of the Chamber, Mr Hartley was able to announce that, 

in regard to the Goohe Question, he was able to state that the matter 
was in the hands of the higher authorities, and from what he had been told, 
he believed it would be well to allow it to stand in abeyance for three months, 
during which time he thought the Government would have done something 
to meet the wishes of the white traders 

We can quite understand who the high authorities are that have 
assured Mr Hartley that, at the end of three months, the Indians will 
be wiped out of the township of Potchefstroom, and it is a very pretty 
outlook for the poor store-keepers if the Locations are to be what we 


1 Vide Vol III, p 376 
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hear about them It is worthy of note that it is the European traders 
at Potchefstioom, as Mr Hartley puts it, who are opposed to their 
Indian fellow- traders If, therefore, the Government is to hsten to their 
complaint, it would be a question of interested agitation succeeding in 
having all to itself We are anxiously waiting to know what His 
Excellency the High Commissioner has to say to the British Indian 
petition which was presented to him now some months ago, anticipa- 
ting all the troubles which threatened to overwhelm the British In- 
dians in the Transvaal next year. 

Indian Opinion, 8-10-1903 


8 MR SKINNER'S REPORT ON CHINESE LABOUR! 

Mr H Ross Skinner, who was deputed by the Chamber of Mines 
to visit the different parts of the world which have any intercourse with 
China, has presented his report to the Chamber of Mines, and it has 
been published in the Johannesburg newspapers One looks in vain for 
a single passage in the report dealing with the interests of the labour- 
ers It is an able document, and bristles with facts and figures All 
the same, the want of humanity about it makes it an exceedingly dis- 
appointing report not that we had ever expected anything from the 
deputy except a merely cold businesslike view of the labour problem 
touching the mining industry. How to secure the labour for that industry 
under terms the most favourable to it, and the least favouiable to the 
labourers themselves, is the question Mr Skinner has set himself to 
answer throughout the five-and-a-half columns which it occupies in the 
Johannesburg Star 

These are the restnctions which Mr Skinner would impose on the 
labourers 

(1) Indenture for a term of years. 

(2) The lestriction to certain classes of labour and places of abode. 

(3) Piohibition of trade and inability to lease and own property 
for such period 

(4) Compulsory return on termination of indenture, unless inden- 
ture renewed 

(5) The necessity of complying with English laws and health regu- 
lation^, both foreign to Chinese traditions. 

Thus, with the exception of the first and the fifth, all the restric- 
tions aie to be imposed so as to prevent the Chinaman from making 
u:>e ol his brains or lus limbs more profitably than his masters will al- 
low him to Mr Skinner adds to these restrictions the Compound 
S\sum, and would, therefore, make the labourer a pnsoncr, pure and 

1 There u ts a propo-sul by die minc-o^/ncrs of the Transvaal to import 200,000 
Cn i.c t ! tbouters :o'J p -151 
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Simple The next step now, as the Leader gravely puts it, is for the 
Legislature to sanction the introduction under the disabilities mention- 
ed above, and the labour problem of the Transvaal is solved We 
would, however, in spite of Mr Skinner’s conclusion, venture to hope 
that, although the legislation may be sanctioned, — as to which ^ve have 
serious doubts — the people affected will turn a deaf car to the persua- 
sion of the labour agents and simply decline to accept the inhuman 
terms Then the question of the mining industry -will be solved gradual- 
ly, and with benefit both to the white settlers and the native of the soil, 
without having the disturbing elements in the shape of Chinese or any 
other assisted Asiatic immigration Indeed, Mr Skinner himself fcais 
the possibility of guilds or combinations woiking against the interests 
of his masteis We give that portion of the report in his own words 

A very potent force amongst the Chinese is a system of co-operition 
somewhat akin to freemasonry They understand well the power and advantage 
to be derived from combination In San Francisco, there are si\ Chinese Com- 
panies or Guilds, and to one or other of these the great majcity of Cliincsc 
immigrants used to contribute and become members The system is farreach- 
ing, but in the general application exercises a wholesome influence These 
guilds transact business for their members, they supervise labour contracts, 
receive and deposit money, or remit same to China, and generally look after 
and take a lively inteicsC m the welfare of the Chinese community Another 
function of theirs is to make all the necessary arrangements, when so desired, 
to have the bones of deceased members sent to their relatives in China Such 
societies, comprehensive as they arc, if established on the Rand, would have 
a very powerful bearing on the Chinese immigrants In many ways, as in 
those mentioned above, they might be useful and beneficial, but their power 
might also become a danger, especially if they could suppose that the mines 
were entirely dependent on the Chinese for their unskilled labour lo avoid 
such an emergency, it is plainly desirable that all the present cflbris to in- 
crease the supply of Kaffir labour should be vigorously continued with a view 
to balancing, as far as possible, the supply of Kaffir, Chinese, and otlnr un- 
skilled labourers on the mines This principle might also be adopted m the 
cases of Chinese from different districts For instance, experience points to the fict 
that It IS unlikely that northern men would co-operate with the southern Chmcae 
Thus, Mr Skinner would cvidcntlv follow the policy of “divide and 
rule” We, however, think that, in basing his hope on legislative enact- 
ments to break down combinations, he is counting without his host 
However much the northern Chinese and the southern Chinese may 
quail el among themselves in their own land, he will find that a common 
grievance would make them good companions, and tliat it would not 
picvcnt them from combining together in order to resist the practieal 
woiking of Compounds and the dcprivaUon of then personal hberiies 
Ml Skinnei’s suggestion os to the details of the scheme is very interest- 
ing, though, in our opinion, utteily impracticable As soon as he imports 
Chinese doctois and Chinese headmen, he will find that the\ will want 
then pcisonal hbcrtv, and they will want to use their biams in an 
unieslucted mannei It would be a most interesting expeiiment to 
watch one set oi intelligent people trying to dwail the inielligmce of 
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another set of people equally intelligent We give the details as under, 
and leave the reader to judge for himself whether any legislation that can 
be devised by Sir Richard Solomon would be sufficient to carry out 
the paper policy so light-heartedly drawn up by Mr Skinner. 

The composition of the complement of Chinese labourers for one mine 
would broadly be 

(1) One headman who would act as interpreter to, and work along with, 
the Compound manager 

(2) Four under-headmen, two for underground and two for surface work, 
capable of talking or sufficiently intelligent to acqmre soon, a little English 

(3) Overmen or boss coolies one for every thirty men, to act in the same 
capacity as the boss boys in gangs of Kaffirs 

(4) One cook for every 50 men, with a young coolie as assistant 

(5) One Chinese doctor He can act as headman in charge of the hospi- 
tal under the local mine doctor Many of the Chinese, especially at the outset, 
would insist on the option of being treated by a countryman of their own 
To meet this, a supply of Chinese medicines will require to be kept 

Individual mmes will have to be manned by white skilled and Kaffir un- 
skilled, or by white skilled and Chinese unskilled. No mixing of Kaffir and 
Chinese on any one mine should be permitted Indeed, it would be^ advi- 
sable to prevent mixing in districts, if it could be arranged Along with the 
first few thousands of coolies, who would probably precede the mam flow, 
men accustomed to Chinese ought to be brought to see that the coolies are 
properly handled, and also to assist those mmes likely to employ Chinese 
labour m the study of it, so that they will not have a new condition of things 
suddenly sprung upon them without some preparation 

Indian Opinion, 15-10-1903 


9. THAT IjYSAjYITART AREA IjY JOHAjYNESBURG 

The speakers at the mass meeting held on the 7th instant at Johannes- 
burg, Main Road, did not mmce matters in giving expression to their 
views on the position taken up by the Johannesburg Town Council regarding 
the payment of expropnation claims, and the charging of rents against 
the quondam owners of the Stands within that Area Some very strong 
language was used The action of the Town Council was considered to be 
an outrage. Mr Mark Gibbons, the Chairman, considered “tlie action 
of the Town Council was really disgraceful, and it imposed a burden 
which they ought not to bear”. Another speaker described expropriation 
to be “confiscation”, and motives were freely attributed to the Town 
Councillors We do not consider that these epithets are justified Unless 
we have positive proof to the contrary, we would decline to believe that 
Mr. Quinn and his coadjutors are actuated by any but the puicst 
motives, but when we have said so much, we have said all that can pos- 
sibly be said in favour of the Insanitary Area Committee. That its action 
IS very mggardly we have not the slightest doubt, and as it liie-> to deal 
with a very 1 uge number of Indian claims, it might be as well to ex»imine 
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the two chaigcs laid at its dooi by the speakers, who would have done 
fai gi eater good to themselves if they had confined themselves to a bald 
statement of facts, which are staggering enough And the best proof to be 
adduced against the Town Council is in its own admission, namely, that 
out of 1,200 claims, only 164 claimants have thought fit to accept the 
ridiculous offers made by it It might be said that the claimants knew 
their business far better than outsiders, and that then having accepted a 
settlement shows that the offer must have been very fair Those, however, 
who will aigue thus, forget the main fact that the Council and the claimants 
arc not equally matched People who are deprived of their land, which is 
perhaps their only support in life, and are hard pressed by creditors, would 
have to, whether they would or not, come to terms with their adversary, 
who may control an inexhaustible purse, as the Town Council undoubtedly 
dots, so far as the poor lesidents of the Insanitary Area are concerned 
Wc, therefore, think that even the settlement of the few claims cannot be 
put forwai d to the credit of the Town Council But it stands self-condemned 
when we consider that the largest number of claims is still undisposed of 
Coming to the nature of the claims, we have been supplied with information 
which goes to show that the work of valuation has been taken up without 
any method There are Stands, on which very decent buildings have been 
erected, which have been valued at the same price as those on which there 
are rickety structures only It should be borne in mind that the Stands 
in question are, apart from the structures, of the same value, being in the 
same locality and almost adjacent And these are not merely isolated 
instances In many more cases. Stands, which, when last changing hands, 
brought a fair value, have been undervalued by the Council Valuators. 
It is all very well to say that the owners have put in exorbitant claims 
They may or may not have done so, but we do think that, in adopting 
the cheese-paring policy, the Council is doing but an ill-service to the 
general body of ratepayers In doing so, the Councillors have perhaps 
formed an exaggerated opinion of their duty, and m trying to save money 
to the ratepayers in general, they are inflicting an injustice on those rate- 
payers who are most in need of fairness, if not generous treatment The 
law has deprived them, the owners, of the benefit of the rise that will take 
place in the value of rent within the Insanitary Area after the improve- 
ments have been made thereon No complaint can be made against the 
proposition that the whole of such increment would belong to the rate- 
payers But that being so, it was only to be expected of the Town Council 
that It would treat the owners of the Insanitary Area in a fair and handsome 
manner As to the proposal of the Town Council to charge rents from 
the owners, it is very difficult to withhold one’s sympathy from those who 
are opposing it The speakers at the mass meeting uttered nothing but 
the truth when they said that many of them were dependent on the income 
from their properties The Town Council may be legally justified in 
insisting on its pound of flesh, but in a matter of this kind the legal justi- 
fication becomes nothing short of cruelty if it is not tempered with humane 
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considerations The question of finding residential sites for those who 
have been dispossessed is more or less indefinitely postponed. If, there- 
fore, until full arrangements for their housing are made, the owners are 
not allowed to make use of their properties temporarily and receive the 
income therefrom, what are they to do, especially in these times of stress 
and trouble^ Rains are very much belated, and we do not know when 
the heavens will smile on South Africa, The industries are stagnant, 
the money market is dull, and we read in the newspapers that there are 
thousands of men in Johannesburg absolutely without work To deprive 
innocent men, under such circumstances, of their only means of living is 
an action for which there cannot be the slightest justification The Council 
IS still nominated and can perhaps afford to disregard popular feeling, 
but we believe that, owing to its irresponsible position, it is doubly its duty 
to deal with the inhabitants of the Insanitary Area with justice and fair- 
ness, and if it cannot, or will not, do so, then it can easily suspend action 
until the elective Council is established in Johannesburg, which will be 
within a very short time 

Indian Opinion, 15-10-1903 


10. johajymesburg location 

Wc have no hesitation in supporting the petition said to be in circu- 
lation, as will appear from the extract we print today from The Transvaal 
Leader of the 7th instant, on the part of the “Residents and Ratepayers 
of Johannesburg”, addressed to the Town Council, asking for the removal 
of the present Indian Location to a more suitable position The petition 
has reference to the proposal of the Health Committee of the Johannesburg 
Town Council, namely, that the present Indian Location, of which the 
residents have been dispossessed under the Insamtaiy Area Expropriation 
Ordinance, should be removed to the Kaffir Location, and that the Kaffir 
Location should be placed further up. We confess that the reasons that 
induce the ratepayers to make their protest against the suggestion are 
not the same that guide us The petitioners evidently consider that the 
Indians ought to be removed further away fiom even the present Kaffir 
Location In our opinion, the Kaffii Location itself is too far away from the 
Expropriated Area to be of any use to the British Indians, [more so] in view 
of the fact that the law provides that the residents within the Insanitary 
Area should not be removed from their occupation until a site near the 
Insanitary Area has been pointed out to them for their residence Now 
we are awaie that the Kaffir Location is over a mile from the Location 
expiopiiated by die Towm Council, and we hardly think that removing 
the men fully one mile away from their present place will be considered 
to be m iccordance with the requirements of the Expropriation Law. Either, 
ilnretoiL, tilt men have to be alloi^ed to remain within the Expropiiatid 
lie i, or aaotlur iej:j objeetionable site pointed out to them The example 
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of Gape To\vn is cited m connection, with the proposal of the petitionei-s 
and justification sought for the removal of the British Indians to a place 
far away from Johannesburg on the strength of the Kaffirs in Cape Town 
being brought all the way from Maitland There is, however, absolutely 
no analogy between the two If the Indians residing in the Location were 
all of them workmen pure and simple, there might be something to be 
said in favour of the Cape Town system being reproduced m Johannesburg, 
but seeing that most of them are independent men engaged in trade 
and some of them depending for their living on the trade in the Location 
Itself, it will be seen at once that the site has to be so near the town as to 
afford, at any rate, reasonable facilities for attracting the town custom 
alike from the white people as the Natives 

Indian Opinion^ 15-10-1903 


11 MR BALFOUR'S CABINET 

The die is cast, and Mr St John Brodrick has been inflicted upon 
India The universal judgment about Mr Brodrick’s career has been that 
he has succeeded m utterly mismanaging the War Office, and that he has 
shown himself incapable of holding a ministerial position Mr Balfour 
found, however, that he could not very well give him the go-by, and 
has, therefore, given him a position against which there cannot be an 
effective outcry He is not likely to forfeit a single vote by Mr Brodrick 
being installed at the India Office India may unammously cry out against 
the appointment, but then India has no votes and no say whatsoever in 
the election of members of the House of Commons It did not matter a bit 
that Mr Brodrick brought out, in order to save himself, the preposterous 
proposal to saddle India with an annual cost of nearly ,^500,000 towards 
the upkeep of the South African garrison It did not matter at all that the 
scheme was so universally condemned that it had to be abandoned The 
injustice and the heartlessncss of the appointment have appealed even to 
the people in South Africa We could not have written more strongly 
against it than the leader-writer in The Transvaal Leader This is what he 
has to say on the appointment 

That Mr Brodrick should have left Pall Mall is unquestionably a gam, 
but we doubt whether people in India will be pleased to sec him at the head 
of their affairs It is difficult to resist the unanimous verdict that he is a 
thoroughly incompetent man, and, that being the case, he should be quietly 
dismissed into unofficial life Of course, it is impossible to ascertain all the 
facts of the case In Lord Curzon, he has the strongest, most competent 
Viceroy since the time of Lord Dalhousie, and he may have received secret 
instructions to defer to Lord Cur/on in all things, and to be a figure-head 
simply It can only be hoped that this is the case, for really the experiments 
he has initiated, so far, have been such disastrous failures that no one wants 
any tinkering-, with the delicate affairs of the East from Uis hand 

Indian Opinion, 15-10-1903 



12 IjYDIA^S service to the empire 

One of the recent numbers ol India to hand gives some startling figures 
regarding the contribution made by India to the Empire, and these ser- 
vices are very widely distributed and have been rendered ever since 1860. 
We read then that in 1860 and 1861 India sent two regiments and one 
regiment respectively to New Zealand In 1867, for the Abyssiman Ex- 
pedition, India lent sixteen infantry regiments, five cavalry regiments, 
seven compames of engineers, five batteries of artillery, commander and 
staff. In 1875, the whole of the Perak Expedition was fitted out by India. 
The Afghan War of 1878 and 1879 claimed from 60,000 to 70,000 men. 
In 1882, the Egyptian Expedition drew on India for five infantry regiments, 
three cavalry regiments, two compames of engineers, and two battenes of 
artillery. The Expeditions for the Soudan and Suakin in 1885 and 1896 
respectively were formed entirely in India In all but one instance, India 
paid all the ordinary expenses During the Afghan War, India paid 
-^18,000,000 as agamst ^^5, 000,000 paid by Great Britain, and for the 
Egyptian Expedition, India not only paid the ordinary expenses, but 
’ ^800,000 besides for extraordinary expenses We may add to this India’s 
contribution to the Afghan War before 1860 when thousands were buried in 
snow, and -when General Sai was enabled to make his name famous through 
his Indian brigades. We might also add to this ivonderful record the recent 
Chinese Expedition, the most timely aid rendered to South Africa by 
Sir George White and his 10,000 from India, and the war at present going 
on in Somahland. We have, in a previous issue, described India as “the 
CmdereUa of the Empire”,^ and we ask our readers -whether our description 
is at all far-fetched. We venture to think that, in the history of the Empire, 
especially m the history of the Colomal expansion, there is nothmg to 
compare with the record we have been able to produce The Colonies 
have never given, or been called upon to give, to the same extent as India, 
and while it is undoubtedly a matter of satisfaction and pride to every 
member of the Empire that the Colomal response during the late war 
was very hberal, we think that it dwindles into insignificance before that 
which India has undergone and given, for the fact should not be lost sight of 
that, after all, the Colonists have been paid for every bit of service they 
have rendered, and, if we be permitted to mention an mcident, we may 
state that the Austrahan ministers even went so far as to charge commis- 
sion and interest for moneys disbursed by them on account of Great Britain, 
as if the relation between the Mother Country and Austraha was merely 
that of Agent and Principal. 

Indian Opinion, 15-10-1903 
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// BETTER L iTE TUAN NEVER 

\Vc noucc !ii icccut isbuo of the Transvaal Government Gazette that 
the Asiatic Office at Gcimislon has been abohshtd The Government 
deserve tin congratulations of the community on having taken the right 
step, though 1 ue in the day It proves what the British Indians m the 
franstail hue been saving since the establishment of the Asiatic Depart- 
ment, n inn In , that it is a waste of money We hope that the Government 
will go a little fuithcr, ind do awiy with the Department altogether It 
dots nobodv an^ good, and causes a great deal of inconvenience and injury 
to the feelings ot the Bntish Indians It would be interesting to know, 
now th It the Permit Department has been taken away from its control, 
what work u ha,-» to do It e\crcises no financial control The licensing 
ofiicers is.->ue licences Registration of Asiatics is being effected by the 
Chief Secretary for Permits It is inconceivable, therefore, Nvhere the 
utility of the Dep irtmeiit comes in 

Indian Opiivon, 15-10-1903 


If LETTER TO LT -GOVERNOR'S SECRETARY 

BRIIISII INDr\N ASSOCIATION 

25 & 26 Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
October 19, 1903 

TO 

The Private Secretary 

lO Ills n\CELLLNOY ThE LiEUTENANT-GoVERNOR 

Pretoria 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 1st instant, I beg now to remind 
you thereof, and to request on behalf of the Association the appointment 
of a day for the BriUsh Indian Deputation^ to wait on His Excellency 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Abdool Ganie” 

Chairman 

British Indian Association 

Pretoria Archives L G 2132, Asiatics 1902-1906 

1 On September 25, tlie request was first made for permission to lead a deputation to 
discuss tradinq liccncts 

2 A variant spelling of ‘Abdul Gam 



15. TRANSVAAL PERMITS 

The Return of Permits issued by the Chief Secretary during the past 
months, pubhshed in the Johannesburg papers, is a document of very 
great importance and interest to the British Indians The total number 
of permits granted during that period is 32,351, of which 7,827 only were 
granted to old residents, and 24,524 to new-comers. These figures are 
for the Transvaal onlv There were 11,865 permits granted between 
January and March, 11,844 between April and June, and 8,642 between 
July and September The figures do not take into account any of the 
ex-burghers who surrendered during the war, or ex-burghers who were 
allowed to return They, therefore, apply solely to the non-Boer Euro- 
peans, for It should be remembered that they do not include Asiatic permits. 
These aie a complete answer to the charge often brought against the 
immigration of British Indians into the Transvaal, namely, that it would, 
if It was allowed to be unrestricted, flood the Colony According to official 
returns, there are at present scarcely 10,000 Indians in the Colony of the 
Transvaal as against, according to one Johannesburg newspaper, nearly 
500,000 Europeans, including burghers It does not, therefore, seem as 
if there was any imminent danger of the British Indians overrunning the 
Transvaal But the figures also tell another painful tale, namely, that, 
while thiee times the number of European refugees have been allowed 
permits to enter the Transvaal, very few, if any, permits have hitherto been 
granted to the non-refugee British Indians, no matter what their claims may 
be to special consideration We are aware of scores of instances of men, who 
were promised employment in the Transvaal, being unable to accept same 
owing to permits having been refused to them on account of their not 
being refugees Only seventy permits per week are issued to Asiatics, 
including, we presume, Chinese, and the reply to applications from non- 
refugee British Indians has been that, unless the whole list of applications 
from lefugee British Indians is exhausted, no such apphcations could be 
considered The Permit Department has now been entirely transferred 
over to the Chief Secietary for Permits, and may we hope that he will, 
in dealing with Indian applications, show the same generous spirit to 
British Indian applications as he has evidently shown to Euiopeans, whether 
British subjects or not. We do not suggest for one moment that he should 
allow thousands of non-refugee British Indians to enter the Colony, m the 
first place, there are not thousands waiting to enter the Transvaal, and 
in the second place, even if there were thousands of Indians wishing to 
immigrate to the Transvaal, we quite understand that the applications 
could not be considered But when men are required for the assistance 
of those who have already settled in the Colony, or when men are well 
educated, or have independent means and probably connections in the 
Tiansvaal, they ought to be treated in a liberal manner Lord 
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Milutt h.ib .usbiucd Ml Chambtrlain,*^ that the Transvaal Government 
li not inloicing the old Law as strictly as before We have entered our 
respectful protest against the statement, because it is not borne out by 
facts And the quesUon of Indian immigration is very much in point 
in this connietion, for, whereas during die old regime the Indian imnug- 
i ition to the Tiansvaal \sas quite unrestricted, now even the refugees 
aie not being allowed to leturn e\ccpt m dribblets, and the gates of the 
Transvaal aie entirely closed against non-refugee Indians The Transvaal 
Government, therefore, not only goes beyond the old anti-Asiatic Law, 
but It goej much furthei than either the Natal or the Gape Law Indians 
domiciled udiei in the Cape or Natal are free to leave their respective 
Coloniea and re-eiiiei them at any time they like, and those who have a 
knowledge of one of the Luropean languages are allowed to enter and 
settle in eithei of the Colonics, whether they have been previously domiciled 
or not. Loid Milner has suggested the Natal Act as a model to replace 
the Law 3 ol 1085 of the Tiansvaal May we then suggest that, at any 
rate for the time being, the applicants who would not be considered pio- 
lubiu d immigrants either under the Natal Act or the Cape Act should be 
allowed to enter the Transvaal without hindrance, and that die refugees 
should be granted permits as fast as they apply ^ Both the Natal Act 
and the Cape Act contain also a provision lor special permission for those 
who are neither domiciled nor educated m any of the European languages, 
but are nevertheless eligible as immigrants Such people as, for instance, 
domestic servants required by the settlers in the Transvaal, or storemen 
should also have free access These we venture to consider to be very 
reasonable demands They would go far to propiUate Indian senU- 
mf nt, and, as undei the suggestion we have made, there can be no question 
whatsoever of unrestricted influx, nor of a very large number of non- 
refugee applicants, we hope Uiat the Government will see [it] fit to give a 
sympadietic consideration thereto 

Indian Opinion, 22-10-1903 


16 BRITISH AND INDIAN EMPIRE LEAGUE OF AUSTRALIA 

We have received the manifesto of this important Association 
formed m Australia. It is a healthy sign that the British Indians, who 
have settled in dilferent parts of the world, are banding themselves 
in order to resist any attempt to curtail their rights as subjects of 
the King-Emperor A perusal of the hst of office-bearers of the Asso- 
ciation would show that our countrymen in Australia have been able 
to sccuie the active co-operation of some influential Europeans also We 
read the names of Messrs Tepoo Hall, G Thorburn, Pascall, Quinn 

1 Joseph Chamberlain (1836-1914), Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1895-1903 Vide 
Vol I, p 380 

4-2 
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and others. And if the list of members of the Gomnuttee be any indi- 
cation of the general membeis, the Association evidently represents 
all classes of Indians 

We understand that Mr Ghailcs Francis Scivwiight is one of the 
founders of the Association. The gentleman, according to the Indian 
Daily Mews, is a native of Melbourne, and the second son of Mr Mar- 
cus Seivwright, a barrister in practice in Melbourne Mr Seivwright 
has been deputed by the Association to represent it at the forth- 
coming session of the National Congress, as well as the Mahomedan 
Education Conference He is the bearer to them of petitions urging 
them to look after the interests of their brethren beyond the seas This 
IS a right step, and we shall follow Mr Seivwiight’s efforts with a 
great deal of interest For, although the Indian question in South 
Afnca has its own local bearings and, therefore, may not be much 
affected by Mr Seivwright’s mission, in so far as it is an Imperial ques- 
tion, what the authorities in Downing Street may do in Australia will 
very largely apply to South Africa 

The objects of the Association are such as to command general 
approval Its aim is “to assist the Commonwealth Government to carry 
out Its laws as they relate to undesirable immigrants, such as those 
of Ignorant, pauper, and immoral classes”. Having done so, it aims 
also “at removing certain hurtful restrictions which now operate detri- 
mentally against natives of British India, who belong to the more en- 
hghtened commercial classes” The League also seeks “to improve the 
social status of Indian citizens of Austraha, and in doing this, will serve 
the dual purpose of benefiting the Indians themselves as well as those 
with whom they are thrown in contact in their daily hfe”. The mam- 
festo proceeds' 

We shall work together and without regard to personal aggrandisement 
of any mdmdual member, bearing in mind that the mterests of the whole of 
the members must take precedence over all other considerations We shall 
have to be whole-hearted and unselfish, and work for no class or clique 
in making our appointments to the various high places of the League, 
and our aim as an organisation must be ‘justice throughout the Commonwealth 
for all British subjects’ 

The objects are laudable, and such as no one can take exception 
to The spirit with which the membeis are to work is admirable And 
if they continue to work along the lines laid down in their mamfesto, 
success must be certain.* We welcome the formation of the League, 
and wish it a long and useful career. 

Indian Opinion, 22-10-1903 



17 A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY 

It would appear from the Johannesburg papers that^ after all, 
•he Chinese may not be imported for the mines Mr Skinner’s 
figuies^ would seem to show that Chinese labour would be unprofi- 
table for the deep levels The report shows also that they are not 
hkely to come for the asking, but that they will require a great deal 
of coaxing before they could be induced, in sufficient numbers, to ac- 
cept the terms proposed If the report is correct, the people in South 
Africa will have every reason to congratulate themselves on the deh- 
verance It wll not surprise us if the milhonaires suddenly find out 
that the slump is due to other causes not connected with the labour 
question, and that mines can go on without the Chinese labour But 
this would be a virtue of necessity They would have endeared them- 
selves to the working classes, if they had taken up the dignified posi- 
tion of saying, “We would not, even though the mines may have to be 
shut down, do an injustice to them by importing indentured Asiatic 
labour, and would not traffic in what is virtually slavery” 

Indian Opinion, 22-10-1903 


18 IN TRUE COLOURS 

The following is taken from a report in The Natal Mercury of the 
meeting of the Dundee Town Council recently held in Dundee 

Councillor Willson protested against the action of the Licensing Officer in 
granting a licence to an Indian store-keeper who had erected a building for tra- 
ding purposes He considered this most unfair, as similar licences had been 
refused to proposed Indian tenants of substantial stores built by Europeans, 
and with which the former building could only be classed as a hovel 

Councillor Jones spoke very strongly on the subject, and stamped the 
action as disgraceful, in view of the express wish of the Council that no fur- 
ther Indian licences be granted 

Councillor Jones has come out boldly, and called the action of 
the Licensing Officer, in using his judgment, as “disgraceful” Coun- 
cillor Willson thought it was “unfair” Truly good judges of the appel- 
late court' For it should be remembered that the’ Dundee Council is 
the appellate cojirt to hear appeals against the decisions of the Licens- 
ing Officer The Licensing Officer in Dundee, therefore, is henceforth 
not to give his own decisions on applications for hcences, but he is 
merely to become the mouthpiece of the Council, and carry out its 
behests And yet, in a British Colony, we are told that the Dealers’ 
Licenses Act- reserves to the applicants the right of appeal' We take 

1 Vide “Mr Skinner’s Report on Chinese Labour”, 15-10-1903 

2 Vide Vol II, pp 343-5 for provisions of the law 
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the liberty to say that rather than the action of the Licensing Officer 
being “disgraceful”, it is the remarks made by the above-named council- 
lors (both store-keepers in Dundee) which are disgraceful 
Indian Opinion, 22-10-1903 


19. ASIATIC bazaars 

We have much pleasure in reproducing a portion of the remarks 
made by our contemporary, the Western Transvaal Advertiser & Z^^~ 
rust Express, apropos of the Asiatic Bazaar Question 

Dealing with the agenda of the Chamber of Commerce, our con- 
temporary, in a leading article, proceeds 

The third question, that of Asiatic Bazaars, is a subject that needs a deal 
of discussion We have yet to learn the reason of the Chamber of Commerce 
for moving so vigorously in this matter We are simply informed that the 
subject will be discussed at the meeting We presume that the form of discus- 
sion will be that the Government will be asked to take immediate steps to have 
the Ordmancc enforced We are perfectly in the dark as to why the Chamber 
IS in such feverish haste to do something to have the Asiatic traders shifted 
out of the town, and think that a discussion on the present dusty state of the 
streets would be more in place 

It IS refreshing to find our contemporary taking such a sensible 
view of the question, and we join the Advertiser in the remark that the 
Chamber is in feverish haste in tiying to summarily lemove the Asia- 
tic traders settled in Zeerust We understand that at Zeerust there is 
already a Location established .under the old regime, and that now 
the Government has re-surveyed it and wishes to rename it a Bazaar, 
and then force all the Indian traders who did not hold hcences prior 
to war to the Location We consider that such action on the part of 
the Government would hardly be in accordance with its own notice,^ 
for it has said dehberately that Bazaars shall be established within the 
towns in the Transvaal. And Lord Milner has assured the British In- 
dian deputation that these Bazaars shall be so far within the towns as 
to enable the British Indians to have a portion of the white trade 
also Now, if the old Location at Zeerust, which is on the outskirts of 
the town and therefore not within it, is a sample of how the Bazaars 
are to be estabhshed, in other towns, then we think that it would be 
a most serious matter In any case, it would be serious enough for 
established traders to have to remove their businesses,' and we still 
hope that no such proceduie will be adopted as to touch vested inte- 
rests But it would be utterly impossible even for new apphcants for 
hcences to do any business in places situated in out-of-the-way loca- 
lities and, as the end of the year is drawing near, the matter is be- 
coming more and more pressing every day. 

Indian Opinion, 22 - 10-1903 
1 Vidi Vol III, p 292 



20 INDENTURED LABOUR FROM INDIA 


We dealt last week with a portion of the interesting report of the 
Acting Protector of Immigrants for the year 1902 During that year, 
sixteen vessels — eleven from Madras and five from Calcutta — landed 
4,373 Indians, 2,940 being men, and 1,069 being women There were, 
duiing that time, 18,000 applications, and 1,902 applications undealt 
with for the year 1901 At the end of the year 1902, therefore, accord- 
ing to the report, there was an unsupphed balance of 17,500 men 
Unless, therefore, the report proceeds, recruiting m India can be 
expedited, and the despatch of Indians increased, it is hardly possible that 
the Indians required can be supplied much under two-and-a-half years at 
the earliest The greatly increased demand arises from the utterly unreliable 
character of the Native labour of the Colony, especially for agncultural purposes 
The other reasons given for the extraordinary demand are that 
the Natives have been used to higher wages during the war, that, as 
riksha-pullers, they can make as much as ^ 1 per day, and that the mcrease 
in the ivhite population of 9,000 must hav? abjorbed a very large number of 
Natives In consequence of this great scarcity of labour. Natives and free In- 
dians are continumg to receive very high wages — for the seventh year as high 
as 60s per month 

Thus the report shows most clearly how indispensable the Indian 
is for the prosperity of the Colony He is needed everywhere, and yet 
»ve see writers in the newspapers complaimng of the influx of Indians 
in the Colony Our contemporary. The Natal Advertiser, even goes so 
far as to confuse the Immigration Restnction Act with the Indentured 
Immigration Law of the Colony, stating that the former has utterly 
failed to be of any use whatsoever in restricting immigration We may 
remind our contemporary that indentured labour is taken out of the 
scope of the Immigration Act, and that, therefore, there is no connec- 
tion between indentured labour and restrictions on free immigration 
During the year under review, 329 men and 105 women returned to 
India, and, under the Act amending the Indentured Immigration Law 
of 1891, 643 men and 296 women re-indentured themselves after tue 
expiry of the five years, 1,655 men and 451 women paid the £ 3 poll 
tax, giving to the Colony an annual revenue of ,^6,318 The fact that 
so many men and women have paid the annual tax further shows the 
extraordinary demand that there is for even free Indian labour 

The demand for special servants, such as cooks, waiters, dhobies, etc , 
continues to be as great as ever Many free Indians have gone to the 
Transvaal at high wages, and an ordinary cook will not now proceed to the 
inland Colonies under £ 6 per month, and a man with special qualifications 
can command even £ 16 per month These high rates of wages have made it 
next to impossible for ordinary people in private life to employ free Indian 
servants of this class, and it is only by employing indentured Indians that 
they can afibrd to hire such servants at all 
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The last sentence proves also that it is only by a form of slavery 
that the people in need of seivants can obtain them at less than half 
the market puce, and yet these very people who give then services at 
such ridiculously low rates for a term of live years or longer have to 
pay the penalty of ^ 3 per year for the sake of their freedom 

The Indian Marriage Law of the Colony continues to remain in 
a most unsatisfactory state 

1,053 marriages of Indian immigrants were registered as against 403 m 
the previous year Of these, 527 were registered before the allotment of Indians 
after arrival, the remainder being marriages contracted in Natal The 

question has been again raised as to the validity of religious marriages when 
one of the contracting parties refuses * to register the marriage under Section 
71, Law 25 of 1891 Many abuses are no doubt practised by unscrupulous 
persons who give their children in marriage at a tender age, and then when 
the child becomes of age, place impediments in the way, and even, for a 
consideration, induce her to take up with some other man, and as the reli- 
gious ceremony is not necessary under the section, it has no value so far as 
registration is concerned * 

The difficulty will continue until the Law is brought into harmony 
with the laws of the Colony, and recognition given to marriages solem- 
nised according to the religion of the parties Indians have an invete- 
rate prejudice against registering their marriages With them marriage 
IS not merely a question of civil contract, but it is a rehgious cere- 
mony endowed with peculiar sanctity With many sects, the tie once 
bound is inviolable, and divorce is not recognised at all Registration, 
to such people, is practically a farce, and, as the Protector has shown 
With the better class of Indians, naturally, scarcely any troubles arise, 
troubles which are almost wholly confined to tlie classs of people who look 
upon their daughters as so much value m coin Several women who have pre- 
sented themselves for registration were unable to declare, on oath, that their 
husbands were dead, consequently, they could not be registered as married 
There are two ways of mitigating the evil, the one is to take an 
accurate record of married and unmarried men and women before they 
leave India, and the second is to recognise all marriages contracted in 
accordance with the religions of the parties, so long as they are 
not repugnant to the general law of the Colony as to polygamy and 
marriageable age Indian marriage officers of undoubted integrity might 
be appointed to compile a record of all marriages, and recognised 
Indian priests might be given the authority to frame such records And 
although under some such regulations, the difficulty will not altogether 
disappear, we doubt not that it will very greatly be minimised 
1,412 Indians who returned to India are said to have taken with 
them, in cash, ^ 16,522, and in jewellery ^ 4,809, giving a httle over 
15 per head, representing the savings during five years’ stay in Natal 
— that is to say, a saving of 3 per year If these figures are at all 
an indication of the savings of the general body of imrmgrants, they 
show that the proposal to terminate the indentures in India would 
leave such people without tangible resources, for ;/(^15 aftei five years 
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haid tojl nmH not carry the people, even in a povcrty-strieken place 
like India, veiT lai, and would hardly serve as sudicient capital on which 
to tngage in any occupation, trade, or pursuit there 

It IS woilliy of note that the Madias Indians have once more 
piovcd then thrifty habits by taking ^ 12,600 with them as against 
8,700 by then Calcutta biethren The total population of Indian im- 
migrants on the 31st of December was 87,000, of whom 15,000 were 
born in the Colony We notice, also, that the Indians continue to be 
employed toi the gold minis, though the experiment does not seem to 
lia\c become entirelv a success, the chief reason being that they have 
been employed during the cold weather, which naturally puts them at 
a disadvantvige The wages offered to those who would work under- 
giound aie 50 pei cent higher, being 15s per month instead of 10s 

Remittances made by the Indians tlirough the Protector’s department 
amounted to jQ2,G76 12s from 233 Indians, and the amount remitted through 
the Pmt Office \sas £ 105,089 The amount standing to the credit of Indian 
immigrants in the Natal Savings Bank on the 31st of December was £ 46,309, 
and the number of depositors 1,787, as against ,(^34,108 by 1,310 depositors in 
the previous year 

The Piotector says “It is pleasing to report that the Indians are, 
on die whole, very' law-abiding” The pity of it is that the law-abiding 
instinct IS very' much wasted in a place like South Africa 

Indian Opinion, 29-10-1903 


21 INDIANS IN LADYSMITH 

Our contemporary. The Natal Witness, gives a fair report of an 
interesting meeting of the Chamber of Commerce at Ladysmith Mr D 
Sparks, the Mayor, expressed the following sentiments regarding Indian 
licences 

He pointed out that the Arabs paid their best men £ 4 per month, 
whereas the white store-keeper had to pay £ 20 or more The Indians had 
licences to trade, but they ignored the usage of the European store-keepers, 
and kept their premises open at all hours He wished those present to say 
whether they wished their employees to work from five in the mormng until 
nine at night The question was coming home to them, and the sooner they 
moved in the matter, the belter it would be for Ladysmith, for the district, 
and for their children after them If they went on in the slipshod way they 
were doing, that histone town of Ladysmith would become an Asiatic town 
It would be difficult to compress in half a dozen sentences an 
equal number of mis-statements as the worthy Mayor of Ladysmith 
has evidently managed to do in the remarks noted above We challenge 
Mr Sparks to prove his first statement, namely, that the Indian mer- 
chants pay their best men per month We claim to have some 
little knowledge of the wages paid to clerks and storemen in Indian 
businesses, and we have much pleasure in presenting Mr Sparks with 
the information that the best men are paid even as much as ^ 25 per 
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month, or an eqmvalent, that is to say, they draw a salary of about 
£\2 to -£15, besides being provided with food and lodgings. We may 
add also that the best men receive, at the end of their term of employ- 
ment, handsome rewards We could mention half a dozen instances, 
and if Mr Sparks would be good enough to bring out the names of 
the best men employed by Indian merchants receiving 4 a month, 
we would be pleased to give the names of those who have been m 
receipt of the wages mentioned by us It is perfectly true that some 
Indian clerks and employees receive £^ 2 l month, and when they do 
so, as a rule, they deserve probably no more. Men totally new to the 
work, who have to be trained, and who are very much at a disadvan- 
tage so far as a knowledge of the Enghsh language is concerned, can- 
not expect very handsome wages And even when £ 4 per month are 
paid, it should not be forgotten that, as a rule, board and lodging are 
added It is not our contention that the Indians do not accept a lower 
salary as a matter of fact, they very often do, but we do protest against 
extravagant statements which are calculated to unnecessarily add to 
the prejudice that is already existent Their simple mode of hfe and 
frugal habits enable the Indians to be satisfied with a lower salary, 
and we do not know that in a place where competition is keen and open 
to all, there should be any grumbhng as to the salanes While we are 
prepaied to admit that Indian shops are kept open longer than many, 
though by no means all, European shops, it is far from true to say 
that they are opened at five m the mormng and closed at nine o’clock 
at mght. As to the historic town of Ladysmith becoming an Asiatic 
town, may we remind His Worslup that, if Sir George White’s testimony 
IS correct, it was saved from passing into the Boers’ hands, even tempo- 
rarily, to some extent be it ever so small, owing to the -svork of a 
single Indian, namely, Parbhu Singh It was he who, at the penl of 
his hfe, sat perched upon a tree and gave the warmng by ringing a 
gong, each time that the Boer gun from the Umbulwana Hill was fired. 
The work done by Parbhu Singh was considered sufficiently important 
to merit special mention by Sir George, and a special recognition on 
the part of Lady Gurzon who sent a choga^ to be presented publicly 
in Durban The taunt, therefore, from Mr Sparks comes with ill 
grace. While, therefore, we consider that the remarks made by the 
Mayor, and the other gentlemen of the Ghamber of Commerce at Lady- 
simth, were hardly justified, we wish to sound a note of warning to the 
British Indian merchants and store-keepers in Ladysmith. We cannot 
but sympathise with the objection raised by Mr Sparks, in the fiist 
instance, and urged so well and so moderately by Mr. G W. Lines, 
the Lmcensing Officer, as to the unfairnesss of the Indian stores being 
kept open for longer hours than the general European stores Mr. Omar, 
one of the merchants, pertinentiy remarked that the Indian trade was 

1 Gandhiji descnbes the inadent m his Satyagraha tn South Africa, Chapter IX pp 78-9. 

2 A robe 
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not the same .is the Euiopcati, and tliat the foiracr’s customers required 
die ki cpmg open of the shops for a longer time, but we have no doubt 
that T middle way must be possible, and the demand of the European 
storc-kecpcis ought to be treated in a itasonable manner In these, and 
matlus affecting the well-being of the community as a whole, we ought 
to be able without any pressure to respond to all sensible suggestions and 
advice It is quite possible that the law may step in and regulate hours 
of business, but it would be far mote graceful and far more profitable 
if the Indian mei chants took the initiative and brought about the 
necessaiv reform. We would then be able to show that, whenever a just 
cause tor complaint is bi ought to our notice, we arc cvei ready to 
rectify the ciior and co-operate with the Europeans We, therefore, 
trust that the promise that the Indians who met Mr Lines have made, 
as to considering his moderate proposal would bear good fruit 

Indian 0 [union, 29-10-1903 


22 WHAT CONSTITUTES RESPECT TO THE COURT 

Sir Henry Bale, the learned Chief Justice of Natal, is reviving 
the question of what is proper lespect on the pait of Bntish Indians 
when they entei the Law Courts One “Manorath”, a Bntish Indian, 
who was a witness in a case pending before His Lordship, appeared 
without his hcad-diess His Lordship required of the Interpreter 
(Mr Matthews) as to what the custom was in India regarding wit- 
nesses and, on the Interpreter saying that it was an insult to the 
Judge if the witness wore boots, His Lordship intimated that he should 
wiitc to the Chief Justice of Calcutta to ascertain the exact practice His 
Lordship added diat he noticed Indians in Court weanng both head-dress 
and boots, humorously adding also that, if they removed their boots, they 
were likely to disappear We respectfully venture to think that Sir Henry 
has made “much ado about nothing” The practice, so far as Natal is 
concerned, has been settled more than once Sir Walter Wragg* met an 
Indian deputation years ago, and decided that salaam should be accepted 
as an equivalent to the removal of the head-dress When the delegates on 
behalf of the Natal Government went to India in 1894, they also brought 
out full particulars as to the Indian custom, and dwelt upon it in their 
report submitted to the Government They made it clear that the custom 
in India is not to remove the head-dress or the boots when the parties are 
dressed either wholly or partly in the Indian costume, that is to say, if the 
head-dress is Oriental, then it is not to be taken off, but the shoes or 
boots have to be taken off in accordance with the Oriental practice if they 
arc of Indian make Sir Walter, who knew this, ordered that the boots 
or shoes need not be tak^n off because of the impracticability in Natal, 

1 Puisne Judj'c, later Actinj’ Chief Justice, Natal 
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and because, as a rule, it wab only the Euiopean boots or shoes that were 
used by the Indians in South Africa We may also remind His Lordship 
that, when he was m piactice and ornamented the Natal Bar, he was 
Senior Counsel in the case of Gassim Abdulla & Bennett, wherein 
Mr Cassim Abdulla sued Mr Bennett, the Magistrate, for damages on 
account of the Magistrate having ordered forcible removal of the head- 
dress of a witness m a case before him He was then able to secure a dictum 
from the judges that the British Indians were not to be foiced either to 
remove their head-dress or their boots, but that they were to salaam on 
entering the court This practice has been followed ever since, and it 
would be a pity to re-open the question 

Indian Opinion, 29-10-1903 


23 THE bazaars IN THE TRANSVAAL 

The notices to the British Indian store-keepers and merchants in the 
Transvaal about removal to the Locations (miscalled Bazaars) expire on 
the 31st December next There seems to be somewhere in the Asiatic 
Department of the Government an evil genius working through it We 
have seen notices issued by the Magistrates in different townships offering 
Stands to applicants, and the offers are hedged in by so many restrictions, 
that we cannot help saying that there appears to be a deliberate attempt to 
deprive the Indian of even what little he had under the existing law Why 
there should be on the part of, or, at any rate, m the name of, the Govern- 
ment of the Colony, such petty j ealousy of the Indian ever arising in business, 
we cannot understand The following is what one of the notices states. 

If you require particular Stands, you should state in your application your 
reason for requiring them, and any claims you may have to the lease of these 
Stands You must bear in mind that I cannot give Stands to any person who 
is not actually residing or trading within the town and does not require Stands 
for the purpose of his residence or trade, nor more than he actually requires 
for his residence or trade 

We cannot recall any such dog-in-the-manger policy even by the late 
Republican Government We are hoping that, no matter how tempting 
the offers may be for Stands in the so-called Bazaars, the Indians in the 
Transvaal will refuse to have anything to do with them until the legislation 
promised by Lord Milner has been settled But, m any case, why should 
an applicant give his reason for requiring Stands^ Under the law, it is 
open to Indians to hold land without lestnction in places set apart for the 
purpose Why should not, then, any appheant receive a Stand if he 
wants one in those Bazaars^ Why, again, should an applicant be 
restneted to a Stand or Stands only in so far as the same may be required 
for his residence or traded Are we to understand that the lessors of such 
Stands will not be allowed to sub-let their Stands and must always 
remain thereon themselves on pain of being deprived of their leases^ 
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\Vh\, Rgun, should the giving of leasts of Stands be confined to 
those only who are now residing or trading within the towns ^ Every 
Indi in Location established duung the old regime had owners or lessors 
who wt le not residing on their Stands, but who were allowed to deal with 
them (let'ly, to sub-let them, as also to hold any number of Stands Why 
should they, undci the Biitish Government, be deprived of such freedom 
of action^ The issuiancc given by Lord Milner that the Government 
has no prejudice against the Biitish Indians, and that it wants to deal with 
them justlv lairlv, .md even liberally is utterly at variance with the prac- 
tice as ue Set It illustrated in the notices that have been sprung upon the 
community legarding the precious Bazaars If the Government intends 
to time the Indiin out by haiassing regulations, it would be mercy to 
send them out bag and baggage at once They will then know their 
position, and then would be no hypocritical justification for any action 
that the Govt rnment may take Like the late Government of the Orange 
River Colonv, it could take a firm stand and absolutely declare “Though 
you are British subjects, we will have none of you because you wear the 
brown skin” The course would be drastic, perhaps un-British, but it 
would be an honest course And if the Government really means well 
by the Indians, and if the assurance above referred to is to be carried out, 
then the soonei there is a change m the policy hitherto pursued, the better 
It will be for all concerned 

Indian Opinion^ 29-10-1903 


2/ BRITISH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

We ofFei no apology foi reverting to the question of the so-called 
Indian Bazaars in the Transvaal The position of the British Indians 
there is very cutical, and we consider it our duty to concentrate much of 
our attention on it, seeing that it is, at present, the weakest part of the 
question We repioduce in another column a notice signed by the Magis- 
trate at Standerton addressed to the Asiatic community, which shews 
cleaily the spirit which seems to guide the pohey of the Asiatic Department 
in dealing with the British Indians According to the notice, applications 
were invited for lease of Stands in the Bazaai, the hst closing on the 30th 
ultimo ' Applicants arc to “state in their apphcations their reasons for 
requiring particular Stands and the claims they may have, if any, to the 
lease of these Stands” Then “on the date mentioned, the Magistrate 
will consider the applications and apportion the Stands between the 
applicants subject to the provisions that 

(a) no person is to be given any Stand who has not actually resided or 
traded in the town and does not require Stands for the purposes of his resi- 
dence or trade, 

(b) no person is to be given more Stands than he actually requires for his 
residence or trade. 
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(c) if there is more than one applicant for any particular Stand, the 
appointment shall, in the absence of the possession by any claimant of a good 
claim to preferential treatment, be decided by law oi in some other way as 
the Magistrate may decide 

Now, as we have pointed out more often than once in these columns, 
the Law 3 of 1885 gives unrestricted right to Indians to hold landed 
property in wards, streets, or Locations that may be set apart for them, 
but this right is to be hedged in by most vexing conditions with reference 
to Locations far away from towns where it would be utterly impossible 
to trade and very dangerous to live In ordei to understand the extreme 
harshness of the terms imposed, one has to bear in mind the fact that the 
Stands are mere vacant pieces of ground, the lessees have not only to 
pay survey fees and rental, but they have to erect their own buildings, 
and then they can get the Stands only for their residence or trade, and 
enough only for such purposes and no more How does the Government 
expect every Indian to take out a lease and build on the Stand and live 
there, piesumably without being able to sub-let^ The thing is very 
difficult to understand In order to be able to comply with the ridiculous 
conditions laid down in the notice, every Indian will have to be a man of 
considerable means, which, unfortunately, he is not And then, if 
he fails to erect handsome structures, or erects only tin shanties, the blame 
will be placed on his shoulders, and he will be held up to scorn and contempt 
because he lives in mere shanties, although the situation will have been 
not at all of his creation, but of the Government’s Notices, more or less 
similarly worded, have been sent to British Indians in many places in the 
Transvaal We very much question whether His Excellency the Governor 
has any part whatsoever in imposing the conditions therein related Indeed, 
the fact is quite plain, seeing that each notice is worded differently from the 
rest It would, therefore, appear that the Magistrates have been acting 
on their own initiative, probably on very general instructions fiom head- 
quarters If so. It illustrates once more the position taken up by us — namely, 
that there is no connected, settled policy regarding the Indians, and that 
they are more or less at the mercy of the Magistrates or other officers who 
deal with them leniently or severely in proportion to their prejudices for or 
against Indians Such a state of things cannot last long, and it is to be 
hoped that Sir Arthur Lawley,^ who has a large heart, will spare some time 
fiom his multifarious duties and take a peisonal interest in the matter. 
The Indians, who have been obliged to remain in a state of uncertainty 
and suspense for the last two years, have a right to expect a clear defini- 
tion of their status In the meanwhile, as we have said already in our 
last issue, we trust that the British Indians in the Transvaal would patiently 
await developments and decline to have anything to do with the Bazaars. 

Indian Opinion^ 5-11-1903 


1 The Lieutenant-Governor. 
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^Yc reproduce m anolhci column a icmpeiatc leading article from the 
East London Despatch on the question of the light of British Indians to hold 
Imdcd properly within that borough Our contemporary has based it 
on the incident of an Indian having lately bought a piece of land in a 
piincipal street theic for which he has paid a handsome price We en- 
tnely agicc with oui contemporary that the Town Council should strictly 
caloicc the building icgulations so as to pi event the erection of shanties, 
and we assuic it that if the Town Council will only do its duty in that 
direction, the evcr-docilc and law-abiding Indians would never think of 
budding structuics in breach of regulations And in proof of our state- 
ment, we cite the splendid buildings that have been erected by Indian 
merchants m Gicy Sticet and elsewhere in Durban The chief thing is to 
treat the Indian as a fclIow-bcing and fellow-subject And we doubt 
not that there is an effective icmcdy against undue or unfair competition, 
and the defects that aic usually and often unfaiily ascribed to Indians 

Indian Opinion, 5-11-1903 


26 THE PLAGUE AND RED T^LPE ^ 

Complaints have been leceived by us from several correspondents 
to the effect that, although the plague restrictions on Indian departures 
from Natal to the Transvaal have been removed, authorised British Indians 
arc rcquiicd to take out medical certificates costing them 10s 6d each, 
and arc still subjected to medical inspection at Volksrust The medical 
officer gives them letters addressed to the Magistrate, saying that they 
arc to be under medical surveillance for ten days This appears to us to be 
red tape with a vengeance If the harassment is to continue in spite of the 
removal of the regulations, we do not know the meaning of the cancella- 
tion of the Plague Notice of the Transvaal Government The taking 
out of the medical certificate and payment of half a guinea therefor are a 
totally unnecessary tax on the poor refugees, and the sooner the Govern- 
ment in the Transvaal issue the necessary instructions to their officials, 
tlic better it will be for the Indian refugees As it is, these poor people 
have been put to no end of trouble and inconvenience for the last nine 
months in the name of sanitary and health precautions, when thousands 
of other people from Natal have been freely allowed to enter the Transvaal 
without the slightest medical inspection or supervision. 

Indian Opinion, 5-11-1903 
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Under the heading “Underhand Movements”, our contemporary, 
The East Rand Express, contributes a sub-leader to a recent number of 
that adnurable weekly on the question of Indian hcences said to have 
been granted in the district of Spelonken Our contemporary says ' 

It would be interestmg to know what is really going on in the Spelonken 
From what can be gathered, the authorities have granted licences to a number 
of Indian traders to do business there, despite the fact that before the war no 
Indians were allowed hcences What has become of Government Notice 356 of 
1903, if Its provisions can be so flagrantly broken^ That notice distinctly states 
in clause 2 ‘No new licences to trade shall be granted to any Asiatic except 
to carry on his business m Bazaars set apart for that purpose’ Now the Spe- 
lonken has no Bazaars, bemg a wide tract of country inhabited mainly by 
Natives It would seem that Government is deliberately violating its own pro- 
clamation, and setting open the gate for unlimited Asiatic competition If the 
Government intends to introduce the Natal laws as to Asiatics, let it do so 
pubhcly, and we shall know how to act, but let us have an end of such under- 
hand business as has been outlined above 

Now our information is contrary to that given above We know 
that two Indians narrowly escaped deprivation of their old hcences. 
We happen to know that it is from Pietersburg, within which district 
the Spelonken is situated, that most of the troubles of the Indian traders 
have radiated And we beheve that the information supplied to our 
contemporary is a feeler thrown out [so as] to heap further sorrows on the 
devoted heads of the Indians Now, there is an honest difference of 
opimon as to the Indian question between our contemporary and us, but 
we beheve that our contemporary does not wish to misrepresent facts in 
deahng with it, and we, therefore, ask it to inquire and ascertain whe- 
ther what we have said above is not an accurate statement of facts 

Indian Opinion, 5-11-1903 


28 TRAVELLIJIG IN THE TRANSVAAL 

Our contemporary, the Transvaal Leader, has given prominence to 
an anonymous writer regarding the Native railway tiavellers, and waxes 
very wrathful over the audacity of the railway admimstration in having 
accommodated Native travellers in a first-class carriage on a local tram 
The facts appear to be, according to the correspondent in question, that 
these four Native travellers were found by him in a first-class railway 
compartment in a train from George Goch, all the other compartments 
being occupied by European passengers The correspondent held a first- 
class Ucket, and wanted to travel by that tram Not finding room in any 
of the otliei compaitments, he seems to have passed by tlie one occupied 
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by the Native passengers This was altogether too much for him, he could 
not understand why they should be allowed to travel first class at all. 
That they had paid their fares was no question for him to consider He 
approached the guard, and the guard seems to have said that, seeing 
that the Native passengers had paid first-class fares, they were as much 
entitled as the coi respondent himself to travel by that train in a first- 
class carriage But the guard’s reply is the reason why he has rushed to 
the Press In his letter, he has mixed up the Natives with the Indians, 
and so has our contemporary — by no means an unusual thing in this 
sub-continent It just shows the danger that faces our countrymen in 
South Africa generally, and particularly m the Transvaal There is often 
a tendency to use the terms “ Natives, Coohes and Indians ” as if they 
were all one and the same The Leader calls upon the railway authonties 
promptly to prohibit first-class travelhng by Natives and coohes, — as it 
IS pleaised to call British Indians — forgetting that the railway regula- 
tions at present do not prohibit first-class travelhng by either the Indians 
01 the Natives , [that] only with reference to the latter it is provided that they 
have to make their applications at least half an hour before the adver- 
tised time of departure of trains, and that their apphcations would be 
specially considered if they are in compames of four or more We may 
remind our contemporary that, even during the old regime, first-class travel- 
hng by Indians was not prohibited, and we may further remind it of the 
fact (though in newspaper history, we are told, precedents count for 
nothing) that the Transvaal Leader before the war was the champion of the 
rights of Coloured people who had not a more sympathetic friend than 
Mr Pakeman, who adorned the editorial chair 

Indian Opinion, 5-11-1903 


29 INDIAN STORE-KEEPERS IN LADYSMITH 

We have much pleasure in making room for notes from the Natal 
Witness and The Times of Natal regarding the action of Mr Lines towards 
the Indian store-keepeis in Ladysmith, and his threat that their licences 
will not be renewed unless they consent to close their stores at the same 
time as the Europeans After denouncing, in its usual fashion, the 
British Indians, The Times of Natal proceeds 

But for all that, it is a question bow far Mr Lines, the Town Clerk of 
Ladysmith, was justified in his action in calling the Arab traders together and 
practically ordering them to close their places of business at the same hours as 
their European fellows, and to observe the same holidays, under threat of 
having their licences withdrawn This strikes one as being a very arbitrary 
exercise of the powers of a licensing officer Once a man has obtained a licence 
and observes the laws of the country generally, and by-laws of his municipality 
particularly, it should be beyond the powers of any local official to so utterly 
rum him, as proposed by Mi Lines, for, if this latest instance of officialdom 
be carried to a just conclusion, then the autocrat of Ladysmith and others 
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Similarly placed throughout the Colony, can order any European to close his 
store at any horn: he may please It is a ticklish subject if you like, but the 
old nostrum that ‘an Englishman’s house is his castle’ will have to be knocked 
on the head before it can be solved by Ladysmith 

These remarks are undoubtedly just, and fiom a purely legal and 
British point of view, the proposals made by Mr Lines aie arbitrary 
and high-handed. All the same, we adhere to the opinion we have al- 
ready expressed, namely, that it would be very graceful on the part of the 
British Indians in Ladysmith, notwithstanding the arbitrary procedure 
adopted by Mr. Lines, to fall in with Mr Lines’ suggestion, provided, 
of course, that it is at all workable If they could do so, they would have in 
their hands an exceedingly good weapon of defence, and it would disarm 
much of the opposition in Ladysmith So long as the Dealers’ Licenses 
Act remains on the Statute-book of the Colony in its present form, so 
long will It be necessary for the Indian community to be on its guard, 
and to be yielding whenever yielding is feasible, even at the risk of some 
pecuniary loss, because, as has been repeatedly pointed out, they are (we 
mean the traders) totally at the mercy of the licensing officers and Town 
Councils or Local Boards, and while it may be possible in isolated instances 
to secure rehef from the Home authorities, it should be recognised that 
It IS a very slow machinery to move The safest thing, therefore, is to 
recognise the position as it is, to make all the efforts in order to have the 
law removed, and in the meanwhile to act in such a manner as to show by 
our action how utterly undeserved are the disabilities that are imposed 
on us. 

Indian Opimon, 5-11-1903 

30 LETTER TO LIEU TENANT-GOVERNOR’S SECRETARY 

BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

25 & 26 Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
P O Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
November 7, 1903 

TO 

The Private Secretary 

TO Hrs Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
Pretoria 

sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 4th instant. 
No. 2131 1 

As I have already said, I have no wish to lay stress on the question 


1 This was m reply to Gandhiji’s letter of November 2 which is not available 
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of His Excellency’s replies regarding Notice No 356 of this year to the 
representation of the British Indian Association ^ But I do venture to 
hope that, in the light of the facts placed before His Excellency, the request 
respectfully made by the Association would be favourably considered 
And in this connection, I may be pernutted to draw His Excellency’s 
attention to Lord Milner’s dispatch® to Mr Chamberlain, which appears 
to lay down the Liberal policy about the position of the British Indians 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Tour humble servant 
M K Gandhi 

Pretoria Arcluves L G 2132, Asiatics 1902-1906 


31 NOTES^ 

Johannesburg, 
November 9, 1903 

Notes on the Indian Question in the Transvaal, Ending 

November 9, 1903 

The question of paramount importance is, at present, the working 
of Notice 356 of this year, known as the Bazaar Notice 

In view of the approaching end of the year, a British Indian deputa- 
tion waited on His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor'* with a view to 
induce him to respect the licences of all British Indians who are at present 
trading in the Colony under hcences duly issued to them 

It will be remembered that, according to the Notice, strictly speaking, 
only those who held licences at the commencement of hostilities are en- 
titled to trade outside Locations after the end of this year 

Two classes of licences remain, therefore, to be considered First, 
those who traded before the war, but not with licences Second, those 
who had licences granted to them, after British occupation, by British 
officers on the strength of their being refugees 

From the correspondence with His Excellency on the Bazaar Notice, 
It was hoped that there would be no difficulty regarding hcences belonging 
to the first class, because a very large majority of British Indians traded 
in the Transvaal before the war without any licences whatsoever Cbecause 


1 The Lt -Governor had written that there was no room for any differences in the int- 
erpretation of his replies, adding “In every case the words used are clear and explicit 
and distinctly limit the number competent to claim exemption under the notice, who ‘held 
licences’ to trade before the war” 

2 Vule Vol III, pp 423-4 

3 Gandhiji as usual forwarded this statement to Dadabhai Naoroji who sent a copy to 
the Secretary of State for India India published it as a despatch in its issue of 4-12-1903 

4 On October 30 

4-3 
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none were granted), on the strength of tenders of licence money or m the 
names of their white friends, with the knowledge of the then Government. 

But, His Excellency, unfortunately for the British Indians, took a ' 
different view and said that he never meant to convey to the Association 
that any but those who actually held licences to trade outside Locations 
before the war should be allowed to continue to do so after the 30th 
December next. 

However, His Excellency, on learning that, as a matter of fact, there 
were hundreds of British Indians who traded before the war without 
hcences, owing to the protection granted to them by the British Govern- 
ment, said that he would consider the question at a meeting of the Exe- 
cutive Council. 

There is, therefore, reason for hoping that the licences belonging 
to the first class will get relief. 

We are, however, used, nowadays, to so many disappointments that 
It may not be amiss to state the position clearly and to contemplate the 
consequences of sending such men to Bazaars or Locations 

Although It IS difficult to give authentic figures, it may be safely 
assumed that more than 50 per cent of the licence-holders would fall under 
the first class. 

They have been, many of them, m business for the last ten or more 
years, they hold long leases of premises equipped by them, and are large 
importers, doing white as well as Kaffir trade Are they to remove to 
Locations at the end of the year^ Although it was for these very men 
that Mr Chamberlain fought strenuously and successfully during the 
Repubhcan regime' 

They were allowed to trade outside Locations without licences, be- 
cause the British Government proved too strong for Mr Kruger and 
why should the favoured few Indians who were able to obtain licences 
from the Boer Government receive exceptional treatment^ Indeed, their 
case IS in no way stronger than that of the unfortunate men ^of the first 
class who are now under notice to remove to Locations. 

The reason why some of them were able to get hcences before the 
war IS as follows: 

After voluminous correspondence with the British Government, 
and after the Boer Government had realised that it could not relegate 
Bntish Indians to Locations, it was decided m 1899 to grant licences to 
British Indians who had been trading before that year outside Locations. 
Those who were able, therefore, got out their hcences, but others who 
had left the Transvaal for a time in 1898 were unable to do so, nor were 
all gi anted their hcences at once 

The Boer Government machinery was very slow, the Licensing Offi- 
cers hardly ever acted promptly, or in accordance with instructions. The 
result was [that], in outlying districts, in spite of applications, many Indians 

1 S J. Paul Kruger (1825-1904), President of the Transvaal, 1883-1900 Vide “Late 
President Kruger”, 23-7-1904 
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Were unable to get then licences, but at the same time they were not 
distuibed in then businesses 

-\.re they now, then, to be deprived of the light of tiadmg in towns 
outside Locations loi no fault of then own^ 

Theie still remain to be consideied the licences belonging to the 
second class 

Now, these men received then licences upon British occupation 
without any conditions whatsoever The question of enforcing the Law 3 
of 1885,^ ^is stated m Lord Milner’s dispatch, was only evolved this year 
Last yeai nobodv ever thought of enforcing the anti-Asiatic, un-Bntish 
laws ol the late Goveinment Those men weie refugees, many of them 
engaged before the war in tiade in some district or another, and the 
British officers who were not trained in the local prejudices could not 
naturally underst.ind why they should refuse to grant trading licences to 
British subjects when they wcie being granted to foreigners 

It was leseived for the Asiatic Office to unearth the anti-Asiatic 
laws, and make suggestions for enforcing them Its hands were streng- 
diened by the interested agitation set up against British Indians, and the 
result was that we have the Bazaar Notice 

When the British Indian deputation waited on Mr Chamberlain 
in January last,^ he could not understand how licences once granted 
could ever be taken away 

Moreover, men of the second class are very few, they, too, have large 
stocks on hand, in some cases having leases, and it would mean entire 
rmn to them to be compelled to remove to Bazaars 

The British Indian Association has been trying to get authentic reports 
from professional men in the various districts in which the Government 
have seen fit to select sites for Bazaars, and, according to reports received, 
not in any case are the sites selected such as to attract any trade whether 
wlute or Kaffir, although both Lord Milner and Sir Arthur Lawley assure 
us that they will be selected within towns and in such places as to give the 
British Indians reasonable facilities foi getting both white and Kaffir trade 
In every one of the cases, the Bazaars have been fixed in out-of-the- 
way places and, though legally within the town boundary, certainly 
away from fjhe inhabited portion thereof In one case, an attempt was 
made to remove the existing Location to a site much further away It 
may be here mentioned that His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
told the deputation that, in his opinion, the Bazaar sites were well selected 
and gave to those who might have to go there a fair opportumty of trade 
With the greatest deference, it may be pointed out that the reports 
of men quite unbiased, having large local experience, and the opinion 
of the men who have passed a lifetime in trade is, after all, more rehable 
than that of His Excellency 


1 Vids Vol I, p 383 

2 Vide Vol III, p 271 
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The following is a typical report on a Bazaar site 

Mr. J A Nesir, J P , Solicitor, says of the Klerksdorp Bazaar* 

In my opinion, the site proposed is not suitable for trade purposes, as it 
is not likely that inhabitants from the town will proceed all that distance to 
make purchases There ivas no Indian Bazaar under the old Government 

Dr Jupp, M B B Sc , says 

In my opinion, the site as at present marked is to be condemned from a 
sanitary point of view 

Since this report was drawn up, even the District Surgeon of the 
place has condemned it 

India Office Judicial and Public Records, 402 


S2 THE ORANGE RIVER COLONT AND COLOUR LEGISLATION 

A recent number of the Government Gazette shows quite plainly 
that the Government of the Orange River Colony is not to be deterred 
by any considerations whatsoever from following up the legislation re- 
strictive of the hberties of Coloured people In the Gazette dated 23rd Octo- 
ber IS pubhshed a draft Ordinance to amend the Law relating to Mum- 
cipahties, and we read the following provision regarding the qualifications 
of voters for the municipal elections Any one 

who is a Coloured person in terms of Article 8 of Law 8 of 1893, and who is 
not the offspring of a lawful marriage of a white father with a Coloured mother, 
or a Coloured father with a white mother, or who, being such an ofispnng, has 
not obtained the right to the ownership or occupation of immovable property 
in this Colony under provisions of Chapter 34 of the Law, is disqualified from 
being a voter 

Now by Article 8 of Law 8 of 1893, 

the expression ‘Coloured person’ appearing m this Law shall be interpreted and 
taken, unless the context clearly forbids it, to apply to and include a man, or 
men, as well as a woman, or women, above the age or estimated age of six- 
teen years, of any Native tribe in South Africa, and also all Coloured persons, 
and all who, in accordance with law or custom, are called Coloured persons, 
or are treated as such, of whatever race or nationality they may be 
The defimtion, therefore, is as wide as could be imagined, and in- 
cludes British Indians also Taken by itself, the provision is hardly of 
much consequence, for we are aware that the Transvaal Government 
has only lately disfranchised all Coloured people from participation at 
mumcipal elections, and such a disquahfication is by no means the most 
important disability of the British Indians, but taken as an indication 
of the deliberately hostile pohcy of the Government against the British 
Indians, it is a matter of no small importance There is, for the Government 
of that Colony, absolutely no turmng back from the inheritance of the 
past. When there is any change at all in the past legislation, it is for the 
worse. Mr Chamberlain, in his despatch to Lord Milner in reply to his 
demand for Asiatic indentured labour, dwelt upon the anti-Indian legis- 
lation in both Colonies, and expressed the hope that they would grant 
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relief in the direction pointed out by him The clause we have referred 
to above and the clauses we are about to refer to are the answers returned 
to the despatch by the Government of the Orange River Colony It is 
inconceivable how the Government of that Colony, which is, after all, 
subordinate to, and undei the direct control of, the Golomal Office, can 
defy the head of that office and continue not only to refuse to undo the 
past but to tighten the cord that binds the British Indians Later, in the 
same draft Ordinance, we notice certain clauses referring to Locations 
The marginal note merely mentions '‘Native Locations”, but the clause 
Itself cleaily apphes to “all Coloured persons” It reads 

The Council is empowered to establish Locations m such part or parts 
of the Municipal land as they may think fit, within which all Coloured per- 
sons, other than domestic seivants residing on their employers’ premises, shall 
be compelled to reside, and they may from time to time close such Locations 
and establish other or others The Council is further empowered to frame regu- 
lations for the proper control of all such persons No Coloured person, 

male or female, above the estimated age of sixteen years, or under the esti- 
mated age of sixty years, shall reside for more than forty-eight hours within 
any such Location, unless 

(a) he IS actually in the employment of a white employer residing within 
the Municipality, or within a radius of five miles from the limit of the Mum- 
cipal area and is in possession of a permit from the Town Council to that 
effect Or unless 

(b) he has obtained a certificate of permission to work on his own ac- 
count in terms of Article 3 of Law 8 of 1893, and is actually engaged in such 
work Or unless 

(c) he IS a person who has obtained a letter of exemption under the 
provisions of the Coloured Persons Relief Ordinance, 1903 Or unless 

(d) she IS the lawful wife of a person residing within such Location under 
the aforesaid provisions 

Boiled down, these sub-clauses mean that, even to be able to live 
within the confines of a Location, which like a stable or a pound may be 
removed at the sweet will of the Gouncil, a Coloured person must have 
obtained previous permission and must be a memal servant, that is to say, 
he cannot reside in any part of the Colony except as a labouier pure and 
simple Lest our readers might imagine that there are very great pri- 
vileges reserved, by the laws referred to, to the wearers of a coloured skin, 
we may mention that Article 3 of Law 8 of 1893 contemplates special 
permission to be given by the Local Board on payment of a fee of 5s per 
month to a Coloured man to sell his services to anybody he likes, provided 
that he obtains the necessary certificate for so doing The Coloured Persons 
Relief Ordinance defines the qualifications, which are high enough, entit- 
ling a Coloured person to obtain exemption from liabihty to carry a per- 
sonal pass renewable^ from time to time and beanng a certain fee The 
precious exemption is granted after very irksome formahties having been 
gone through, and really consists in the cariying of the exemption certi- 
ficate in exchange for the ordinary pass Beyond this, the Ordinance 
gives no lelief, and leaves such exempted peisons under all the other 
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disabilities, namely, those as to trading, farming, holding immovable 
property, residence outside Locations, etc Such, then, is the attitude of 
the Government of the Orange River Colony towards Coloured persons, 
and unless the Colonial Office chooses to exercise its prerogative for the 
protection of non-white subjects of the Empire, it will go hard with the 
hundreds of British Indians who are waiting to emigrate to the Orange 
River Colony and settle there for purposes of earning a livelihood. We 
trust that the fnends of British Indians in England will see these remarks of 
ours, study them, and come to the rescue and insist on the Colonial Office 
doing Its duty towards the loyal Indian subjects of the King-Emperor. 
During his fiscal campaign, Mr. Chamberlain has not been slow to lay 
stress upon the fact that India contains an inexhaustible reserve of fighting 
material upon which the Empire could draw without the slightest 
hesitation in case of need Yes, India is ever ready to do her part for the 
service of the Empire at large Will the Right Honouiable Gentleman 
also use his influence in inducing the Colonies to do theirs^ 

Indian Opinion, 12-11-1903 


33 THE LATE SIR JOHN ROBINSON 

Death has removed from our midst one of the Makers of Natal in 
the person of the late Sir John Robinson The first Prime Minister under 
responsible government. Sir John has left behind him a record of useful 
service to the Colony which it will not be easy for anyone to equal, much 
less to surpass It was a most fortunate thing, as the recent events have 
shown, that when self-government was granted to the Colony, in securing 
which Sir John was chiefly instrumental, it was governed by him and his 
equally able colleague, the late Right Honourable Mr Harry Escombe 
Had It not been for the great start that they gave, it is not difficult to 
see what would have been the position of Natal under responsible govern- 
ment From Editor to Prime Minister is a long leap, and that fact alone 
shows the steihng worth of the man who is now no longer among us. 
By his ability, zeal, and honesty of purpose, he succeeded in making The 
Natal Mercury the power that it is in Natal He brought all those qualities 
to bear on the Government of the Colony only in a higher degree, and 
his merit was recognised by the Sovereign also in that he received the 
Order of K C M G By the British Indians, the honourable gentleman 
will be best remembered as the author of the Disfranchising Bill ^ The 
British Indians had then reason to differ with him in the views he held, 
but no man can say that he was actuated by any but what to him were 
lofty motives in embarking upon the measure The,BilI, as subsequently 
modified, remains part of the Statute-book of the Colony We can only 
wish that the words he uttered at the time of introducing the measure 


I Vide Vol I, p 312. 
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were also a part of the legislation, for he distinctly said that, in disfranchi- 
sing Biitish Indians, every member of the Legislative Assembly took upon 
himself a veiy serious responsibility and became a trustee for them Had 
that spirit guided our legislators in fiaming the legislation that has followed, 
theie would have been very little to complain of That Sir John had a 
waim coinei in his heart for the British Indians is proved from the fact 
that, at no small sacrifice to his health, — for he had hardly recovered from 
his sciious illness — he was pleased to accept the invitation of the Natal 
Indian Congiess to pieside at a meeting m the Congress Hall to celebrate 
the iclief of Ladysmith ^ As was usual with him, he entered into the 
programme whole-heartedly and paid a generous tribute to the Natal 
Indian Volunteer Ambulance Corps ^ ^We reproduce in another column 
the full text of his eloquent speech on that occasion We tender to Lady 
Robinson and the family our most sincere sympathy in their bereavement, 
which is a bereavement for the whole Colony 

Indian Opinion, 12-11-1903 


34 THE PROPOSED SITE FOR THE ASIATIC BAZAAR IN 

KLERKSDORP 

We understand that the British Indians in the several towns, for which 
the Transvaal Government has selected sites for Asiatic Bazaars, have 
had reports drawn up as to the suitability or otherwise of these places 
Klerksdorp Indians have done likewise, and the medical gentleman who 
has reported for them appears to have condemned the site from a sanitary 
standpoint Confirmation of that report appears from very strange quar- 
ters According to the Klerksdorp Mining Record of the 3rd instant, 
the District Surgeon for the place has also reported unfavourably about 
It, and ^t would be quite laughable, if it were not painful, how the Health 
Board for that district has professed helplessness in the matter as the site 
has been selected by the Government, They would, therefore, if they 
could, wash their hands clean of any complicity whatsoever in the selection 
Unfortunately for the Health Board, however, according to the Govern- 
ment Notice regarding Bazaars, the Government could not possibly have 
fixed upon the particular spot without consultation with the Health 
Board, and while there may be some excuse for the Government, having 
their seat in Pretoria, not knowing about the unfitness of the site from a 
medical standpoint, there can be none for the Health Board, as the mem- 
bers are local men and they must have recommended the site with their 
eyes wide open We cannot do better than quote the full report as it 
appears in the Klerksdorp Mining Record 

Letter was read from the Dutrict Surgeon m which he stated that he 

condemned the site of the Asiatic Bazaar, as m the rainy season it would be 

1 Vide Vol III, p 136 

2 Vide Vol III, p 160 
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submerged It was pointed out that there were 200 Stands in the Bazaar, of 
which at least three-fourths would not be required for years, and that though 
a few of the outside Stands were on low ground, the majority were in a splen- 
did position The matter was also out of the Board’s jurisdiction as the site had 
been approved of by Government, surveyed and was declared as the Bazaar 
It IS Boards like this which have recommended sites in other places 
also, and yet Lord Milner has given his assurance to the Colonial Office 
that the Bazaars will be well selected as well from a health, as from a 
business, standpoint 

Indian Opinion, 12-11-1903 


35 THE WHITE LEAGUE AND BRITISH INDIANS 

A meeting was held on the 5th instant, under the auspices of the 
White League at Fordsburg, in Johannesburg, where a number of ques- 
tions were discussed The proceedings, according to the newspaper re- 
ports, appear to have been “extremely lively” and “at times noisy”. 
Mr A Macfarlane presided, and there seems to have been an attendance 
of about eighty persons The chairman, in his opening speech, dwelt 
at some length on the question of Asiatic immigration 

The League, he said, was formed about a year ago, because of the feeling 
that Johannesburg was bemg flooded by large numbers of an undesirable class 
of aliens who were filling up the small shops and tradmg areas, forestalling 
in many cases people of our own nationality who had been detained at the 
coast and had in many ways borne the full brunt of the war He refer- 

red to the ease with which Asiatics got permits to return after the war, the 
difficulty which the British people experienced in getting permits to come up, 
and the unscrupulous methods of the Asiatics in obtaining permits By the 
Transvaal Law, Chinamen and Indians were precluded from holding licences, 
but this law had been suspended by the present Government for Chinamen 
and Indians who were engaged in business illegally previous to the war . 

The question might be asked whether, in view of the Indian Government 
having refused permission to allow labourers to be recruited there for the 
relief of the railway labour demands, we should not ask for repatriation of 
the whole of these people now here, who, as traders, simply acted as a drag 
on the real advancement qf this country. 

This IS what Mr. Macfarlane has to say on the British Indians. The 
facts are, according to official records, that, whereas nearly 28,000 permits 
have been issued to Europeans between January and October, less than 
10,000 permits have been issued from the declaration of peace up to now to 
the British Indians Moreover, from the figures already published by 
us. It would appear that the whole of the 28,000 Europeans were non- 
refugees With the exception of perhaps a few dozen British Indians, 
all who have received permits have been refugees As to the alleged un- 
scrupulous methods of the Asiatics in obtaimng permits, we refer the 
worthy chairman to the prosecutions instituted lately by Captain Hamilton 
Fowle against several Europeans for being in the Transvaal without per- 
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nms, or ioi hiving irafiickcd in the permit tiade The Greek Assistant 
Vice-Consul, who only lately w»is heavily fined for such traffic, we pre- 
sume, w-u> insUumcutal in obtaining permits for Europeans only The 
si'gljesuou that the Indians, who have been domiciled in the Transvaal 
for sever il yens, who have vested inteicsts in it and have entered the 
Colony as liee men, should be repatiiated, because the Indian Government 
deehiKs to sell Indian labour to the Transvaal on terms bordering on 
slavery, is quite m keeping with the whole tenor of the speech And it 
is the opposition of tiicse gentlemen that counts with the present Govern- 
ment th It has inspired the Bazaar Notice, and that fairly promises, by 
the end of the vcai, to make beggars of hundreds of British Indian store- 
keepers \Vc reproduce in another column the full report of the meeting 
taken from the Daily Mad to show the kind of opposition that is set against 
Butish Indians 

Indian OjiintoVy 12-11-1903 


36 LYDIAjYS /lAT) ‘^THE EAST RAjYD EXPRESS" 

Our contemporary is still busy over the Indian question In one of 
the latest issues, over half a column is devoted to the purchase by an Indian 
of a piece of land in the East Rand district The facts as set forth are 
fairly accurate, we are in full possession tliereof We may, however, remind 
our contemporary of one very material fact, namely, that the land in 
question was bought in a perfectly bona-fide manner When the Transvaal 
was occupied by the British, the people — ^including officers, the general 
public, and the Indians themselves — came to the conclusion that the old 
discriminating laws had lapsed The dispatches of Lord Milner and the 
speeches of Her late Majesty’s ministers were still fresh in their 
memory, and bearing them in mind, they came to the natural conclusion 
that the evil, to remove which the late war was fought, must certainly 
have disappeared In no other part of the British Dominions do such dis- 
criminating laws against British subjects exist The Indian, therefore, 
bought the property, and the white man sold it, under the full belief that 
the transfer would be registered Indeed, it was even submitted to the 
Registrar for registration The only thing, therefore, that could be done 
when It was found that the hopes of the Indians were not to be fulfilled, 
and that the lot could not be transferred to an Indian name, was to have 
It in the name of a white man The poor man apphed to a white friend 
to help him by taking up the property in his own name, so that when it 
could be sold, he would sell it and save himself from loss The friend, 
be It said to his credit, consented to do so There the matter ends To 
us It IS painful, but if our contemporary can deiive any satisfaction from 
such a state of things, we wish it all joy of it We can only say that it is 
extremely un-British, but we are not surprised at the attitude taken up 
over this paltry case, for, in the same article, we read later on that the 
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programme of the East Rand people is to be (1) No Asiatic trading 
save in Bazaars outside the towns as provided by the law, (2) the support 
of the existing law prohibiting Asiatic ownership of land and fixed pro- 
perty, (3) the placing of all Asiatics on the same basis as Kaffirs. We 
have always admired the frankness of our contemporary, and in this 
instance we find the same trait, there is no hesitation to call a spade a 
spade The Government is to be asked to set apart Bazaars outside the 
towns Really speaking, this request is unnecessary, because the Govern- 
ment has already done so in almost every case in which sites have been 
selected We hardly think that the most rabid East Randite could have 
made better selections from his own standpoint. They are so situated 
that trade is practically impossible, and hving dangerous The second 
request also is hardly necessary, because the Government has not shown 
the slightest willingness to depart from the existing law, and its activity 
has been all towards making the restrictions as severe as possible The 
third IS undoubtedly the frankest of all, and would certainly solve the 
question once for all, if only the question of the status of British subjects 
can be indefinitely shelved. The placing of all Asiatics on the same basis 
as Kaffirs is a very simple solution, but the inconvenient fact is that no 
matter how wilhng and ready the Government of the Transvaal may be 
to trample under foot all the past declarations, we fancy that even 
they would hesitate to adopt the course suggested by our contempo- 
rary It would mean the abrogation of Law 3 of 1885 in favour of 
legislation which they never allowed the old Government to pass The 
attempt was often made by Ex-President Kruger to secure the con- 
sent of Her late Majesty’s Government to the amendment of the 14th 
article of the London Gonvention so as to include all Asiatics in the 
teim “Natives of South Africa” Lord Derby, however, was quite firm 
and would not think of any such proposal The plan, therefore, sugges- 
ted by our contemporary, simple though it is, is not free from some 
difficulty so long as there is the slightest vestige of fair dealing with 
the Indians as yet left in the Transvaal. 

Indian Opinion, 12-11-1903 



37, LETTER TO LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR'S SECRETARY 

BRI 1 ISII INDI \N ASSOCIATION 

25 &26, Court Chambers, 
P O Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
November 14, 1903 
To 

The Private SECRurARy 

TO His Evgelllncv The Lieutenant-Governor 

Pretoria 

SIR, 

The question of tlic icmoval for present holders of trading licences 
IS to them so important and serious that I venture again to trespass upon 
His E\ccllcncy’s attention 

It was subnutted to His Excellency by the deputation that Lord 
Milner’s despatch dated 1 1th May and addressed to Mr Chamberlam 
strengthened the view held by the British Indians that existing licences 
would not be affected by the Notice 356 of this year In support, I beg 
to quote as follows from the despatch 

They (the Government) are anxious, however, to do so in the manner most 
coniidcritc to the Indians already settled in the country, and with the greatest 
respect for vested interests, even where these have been allowed to spring up 
contrary to law Had we had to deal merely with the Asiatic population as 
It existed before war, it might have been possible to remam passive until a new 
Ia\/ could have been framed to the satisfacUon of His Majesty’s Government 
But tvith so many new-comers constantly pouring m and applying for licences 
to trade, it became impossible to persist in the policy of complete maction 
iVs I have already stated, the Government is prepared to recognise the vested 
interests of Asiatics resident here before the war On the other hand, it feels 
that It would not be justified in allowing new vested interests to spring up con- 
trary to the law During the war and since the declaration of peace, a large 
number of temporary trading licences were issued to new-comers These licences 
have been rcneivcd until December 3Ist, 1903, but the holders have been 
warned tliat, on that date, they wiU be required to remove to streets or Bazaars 
selected for this purpose 

From the above, it is clear that Lord Milner has been under the im- 
pression that trading licences have been graned to new-comers and there- 
fore they alone should be removed to streets or Bazaars But as the depu- 
tation has submitted, there are very few new-comers, if any, that have 
been granted licences to trade outside Bazaars 
Again Lord Milner states 

We have no wish to subject respectable British Indians or civilised Asiatics 
generally to any disabilities It (the Government) is in the most important 
respects showing a consideration for these Asiatics which the late Government 
did not show 
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One of these respects is exemption of Asiatics of a superior class from 
all special legislation So far, it is meant to be granted in respect of resi- 
dents only. I venture to submit that, pending new legislation, those who 
conform to the samtary and other regulations should, accoiding to the 
above, be left undisturbed in their trade 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sit, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

M K. Gandhi 

Pretoria Archives L G 2132, Asiatics 1902-1906 


38 MOTES^ 

[ Johannesburg, 
November 16, 1903^ 

f 

Weekly Statement Ending November 16, 1903 

The situation remains still the same The summary given last 
week? may be very greatly elaborated on the strength of Lord Mil- 
ner’s dispatch dated 2nd May, 1903 and addressed to Mr Chamberlain. 

It was shewn last week how very little regard has been paid to 
the Indians, although Lord Milner states that the Government are 
anxious to enforce the Law in a way most considerate to the Indians 
already settled in the Colony 

In view of the great interests which are at stake, it is necessary 
to pick out other passages from Lord Milner’s dispatch to shew how truly 
at variance it is with the practice that is being followed at present 
Lord Milner says: 

Had we had to deal with merely the Asiatic population as it existed before 
the war, it might have been possible to remain passive until a new law had 
been formed to the satisfaction of Ebs Majesty’s Government, but, with so 
many new-comers constantly pouring in, etc , it became impossible to persist 
m the policy of complete inaction 
His Lordship continues 

As I have already stated, the Government is prepared to recognise the 
vested interests of Asiatics resident here before the war On the other hand, 
it feels that it would not be justifiied m allowing new vested interests to spring 
up contrary to the law During the war and since the declaration of peace, a 
large number of temporary trading licences were issued to new-comers These 
licences have been renewed until December 31st, 1903, but holders have been 
warned that on that date they will be required to remove to streets or 
Bazaars selected for this purpose 

Now, according to the above, there should be no difficulty in the 

t This statement was sent by Gandhyi to Dadabhai Naoroji, who fortvarded a copy to 
the Secretary of State for India. It was published in India of 11-12-1903. 

- Vide “Notes”, November 9, 1903 
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\va\ oftlioso wIjo \verc tiading bcfoic the war either with or without 
hccncts, iho, with those who were settled m the country before war, 
whethei ihev' traded m the country before war or not The Bazaar 
Nouce should, according to the dispatch, affect only those new- 
comers who aic said to have pomed in As a matter of fact, as has 
bee*n pointed out m previous statements, there are very few new-comers, 
because only refugees have been allowed to enter the country It 
would not, llieiefore, do to lely upon the dispatch in question and sit 
still Time is quickly passing by, and it is very necessary that, in ac- 
cordance w’lth the dispatch, there should be a guarantee given to the 
pool BiiUsh Indians that their licences would be respected 
Further on, Lord Milner states 

We Invc no wnh to subject respectable British Indians, or civilised 
\siatics generally, to any disabilities, 

and therefore, His Excellency proceeds. 

It is, in three most important respects, shewing i consideration for the 
/Ssiatics sshich the late Government did not shew 

One of those icspccts is exemption of Asiatics of a superior class 
from .ill special legislation, this consideration has not yet been shewn, 
except with icgard to residence, which is the least important thing, 
the most important part being to leave undisturbed the trade of the 
men who conform to the laws of the country Much stress is un- 
doubtedly laid on the light of residence outside Locations, but com- 
paratively speaking, the' right of residence is a matter of sentiment, the 
right of trade one of bread and butter 

.\s to the selection of the Bazaar sites, there is only one opinion 
among the Indians, namely, that they could not have been worse 
chosen by their inveterate opponents, for trade they arc peifectly use- 
less, in most eases they are vacant pieces of giound away from the 
bubuiesb centres Disinterested professional men have testified to their 
being valueless for trade 

With icfcrcnce to the Rustenberg Bazaar, even a member of the 
Health Board has not hesitated to say that trade cannot be earned 
on there, and yet this is what Lord Milner has said to Mr Chamberlain 

As you arc aware, the sites selected by the Government of that late 
South /Vfrican Republic for the purpose of Asiatic Bazaars were m many cases 
most unsuitable for such a purpose, being remote from the business centres 
of the town In many towns, no site at all was selected It is the intention of 
the Government to lose no time m selecting suitable sites for Asiatic Bazaars 
accessible to all classes of the community, and I am confident that, once the 
Bazaars are established and arranged in conformity with the customs and re- 
quirements of the occupants, the latter will be enabled to carry on their busi- 
ness with as great, if not greater, advantage than under existing conditions 
The quotation shews not that Loid Milner’s intentions are not 
good, but that they are not being carried out by those in whom is 
vested the administration of the Law 3 of 1885 Indeed, they are en- 
forcing It in a manner most hostile to the Indians, because the law 
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does not tie the Government down to selection of Bazaars in out-of- 
the-way corners only, but it gives them the power to point out 
streets, wards, and Locations for residence of the Asiatics. Lord Mil- 
ner himself contemplated the setting apart of streets, when he said 
in the same dispatch that “they will be required to remove to streets 
or Bazaars selected for this purpose” 

It will, therefore, be seen that Lord Milner’s statement is as defi- 
nite as It possibly can be, the least that is, therefore, expected of the 
Government is that they should give full effect to Lord Milner’s dec- 
laration, and save the British Indian traders from rum by continuing 
the renewal of their hcences. New applicants may be treated, if they 
so choose, in a different manner 

As shewing the apathy or hostility of the adrmmstration towards 
the Indian interests, the action of the Health Board at Barberton may 
be cited as an instance in point. There, as stated last week, the at- 
tempt was made to shift the present Location to a place further away 
from town The Government have since written saying that the equip- 
ment of the present Location will not be disturbed, as the Health Board 
IS not able to pay them compensation for removal, or to bear the 
cost thereof, but what has been given with one hand has been taken 
away with the other, because a Notice has just been issued signed by 
the Resident Magistrate, imposing on the tenancy of the present occu- 
pants new and extraordinary conditions, unheard of even between pri- 
vate parties, that is to say, if they do not want to remove to the new 
Locations, they will not be permitted to sub-let their premises, or even 
to have any visitors “on pain of eviction”, [and] “in default of the payment 
of the rent due, on the prescribed date, the tenancy will be terminated”. 
The hcences are never transferable in respect of place, or renewable, 
except for the present holders. Thus, the Board, if their decision is 
upheld, would have the satisfaction of removing the Indians from the 
present Location without having to pay a single penny. All this is 
clearly contrary to Law 3 of 1885, for, at any rate, within the Loca- 
tion, the British Indians may have the' same rights as any ordinary 
individual The matter has been placed before the Government 

India OflSce Judicial and Public Records, 402 


39 THE TRANSVAAL BAZAARS 

The friends of British Indians, in London, will do well to com- 
pare Lord Milner’s dispatch to Mr Chamberlain dated the 11th May 
with the attitude of the authorities in the Transvaal regarding the 
trading licences of British Indians. Lord Milner in his dispatch states 
regarding the store-keepers that 

they (the Government) are anxious, however, to do so (that is, to enforce 
the existing law), in the manner most considerate to the Indians already 
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settled in the country, and with the greatest respect for vested interests, even 
where these have been allowed to spring up contrary to law 

Now, according to this statement, it would lead one to suppose 
that all those Indians, who are at present trading in the Colony under 
licences issued to them, will not be disturbed and will not be com- 
pelled to remove to Locations The fact, however, is that, with the 
exception of the very few who were able to obtain licences to trade 
before the war, all the others, even though they were engaged in trade 
before the war but without licences, will have to remove to Locations 
as if such people did not have any vested interest People in Eng- 
land, therefore, not knowing the correct situation in the Transvaal, 
are likely to be lulled into a sense of security under the mistaken behef 
that the traders holding their licences will not be touched at the end 
of the year We, therefore, warn them against holding any such belief, 
and have very good reasons for assuring them that, unless Herculean 
efforts are made to protect these innocent men, in spite of the above 
quotation from Lord Milner’s dispatch, hundreds of Indian traders 
are likely to be ruined at the end of the year The more we consi- 
der Lord Milner’s dispatch, the more we feel that it is misleading His 
Lordship says 

As I have already stated, the Government is prepared to recognise the 
vested interests of Asiatics resident here before the war On the other hand, it 
leels that it would not be justified in allowing new vested interests to spring 
up contrary to law During the war and since the declaration of peace, a large 
number of temporary trading licences were issued to aew-comeris These licen- 
ces have been renewed until December 31st, 1903, but the holders have been 
warned that on that date they will be required to remove to Streets or Bazaars 
selected for this purpose 

Here there is not a word to show that cither those Indians who 
traded before the war without licences, or those Indian lefugees who, 
although they did not trade in the respective districts before the wai, 
had their licences granted since, would be disturbed. The only ques- 
tion, according to Lord Milner, is that of new-comers If then the 
Bazaar Notice were to apply merely to new-comers in possession of 
temporary trading licences, perhaps not much could be said, but cvciy- 
one of the present licence-holders, almost without exception, could 
be proved to be a refugee “resident here before the war” And yet 
these men will be required to remove to “streets or Bazaars selected 
for this purpose” And mark again the word “streets”, and lead 
what follows 

As you are aware, His Lordship proceeds, the sites selected by die 
Government of the late African Republic for the purposes of Asiatic Bazaars, 
were in many cases most unsuitable for such a. purpose, being remote from 
the business centres of the town In many towns no site at all was selected 
It lb the intention of the Government to lose no time in choosing suitable 
sites for Asiatic Bazaars accessible to all classes of the community, and I am 
confident that, once the Bazaars are established and arranged in confonnity 
with the customs and requirements of the occupants, the latter will be enabled 
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to carry on their business with as great, if not greater, advantage than under 

existing conditions. 

A reading of the above would naturally lead one to suppose that 
Bazaars would be very fine places, and very unlike those selected by 
the late Republican Government, and that, after all, it may mean 
merely a change of streets, but we again hasten to assure those who 
have no means of knowing the conditions in the Transvaal that the 
Bazaars have not been selected in the spirit above mentioned, that in' 
no case have streets been set apart for Indian trade or residence They 
are, in almost all the cases, as far away from business centres of 
the towns as they could possibly be We reproduce the reports handed 
to us for publication and prepared, at the instance of the British In- 
dian Association in the Transvaal, by professional gentlemen of stand- 
ing in the Colony, and they would show that the unanimous opimon 
IS that the sites selected are unfit for trade Lord Milner acknow- 
ledges that the Bazaars selected by the late Government were most 
unsuitable for trade. We say then with the utmost confidence that the 
sites selected by the present Government, in most cases, are doubly 
so An attempt has been made to remove the existing sites selected by 
the old Government further away, and with the exception of one or 
two cases where there were old sites, they have been retained In al- 
most all cases, at present they are veritable deserts, without sanitary 
conveniences, without any watei laid on, without any buildings It may 
be unbelievable 5,000 miles away from the Transvaal, but it is hteral- 
ly true that the people who are to inhabit these Bazaars have real- 
ly to estabhsh practically new townships They are to get leases of Stands, 
build on them themselves at their own expense, and attract, if they 
can, a new trade We lay some stress on the phrase "at their own ex- 
pense”, because it is only those who want to use the Stands for their 
trade and residence who are to compete for them It will, therefore, 
be easily understood that petty traders cannot command from ,(^300 
to ^ 400 in order to build a decent structure The Bazaars have 
just been selected, and they are to be expected to commence building, 
finish before the 1st of January, and transport themselves to their new 
abode on that date "The Bazaars,” His Lordship says, "would be ac- 
cessible to all classes of the community” If by that is meant that 
they will not be fenced in with barbed wire, with a yellow flag flying 
over them, the expression is true, but if it is meant to convey an 
idea that all classes of the commumty will go there to make their pur- 
chases, we again say that they will do nothing of the kind They 
■will dechne to walk one imle from business centres and go out of 
their way to make purchases in Indian Bazaars And yet His Lord- 
ship expects that "the latter (that is, the Indians) will be enabled to 
carry on their business with as great, if not greater, advantage than 
under existing conditions” The heartlessness of the situation is beyond 
description It is only the hope that, before the year is out, some relief 
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Will be granted and that the present hcence-holders will not be dis- 
turbed which buoys them up We have not yet done with the dispatch 
We have noticed, both in the papers received from England and from 
India, that the impression created by the dispatch is that respectable 
British Indians or civihsed Asiatics will not be affected by the Bazaar 
Notice, for, says Lord Milner, 

we have no wish to subject respectable British Indians, or civilised Asia- 
tics generally, to any disabilities While the present Government is, for 

the time being, maintaining the law on the subject passed by the late Gov- 
ernment, It IS in three most important respects showing a consideration for 
the Asiatics which the late Government did not show 
The present tense used by His Lordship is worthy of notice One 
of the three important respects is exemption of Asiatics of a superior 
class fiom all special legislation We once more assure our readers in 
England and in India that the principle of exemption is not yet 
recognised, is no part of the law except as to residence, and that 
if It IS to come at all, it will come at some future unknown date 
In the meanwhile, respectable British Indians and others sail in 
the same boat, and will be unceremoniously compelled to remove 
to Locations and trade there and there alone Such is the wide 
difference between the picture drawn by Lord Milner of the position 
of the Asiatics and the picture that we have drawn fiom existing con- 
ditions The one is likely to blind the people to the real state of things, 
the other is true to life without, we say with deliberation, the slightest 
exaggeration We have endeavoured to keep strictly to facts and re- 
ports We can only hope that the position being so acute and un- 
Bntish, even at the eleventh hour, there will be a turning away from 
It, and the New Year will dawn upon the British Indian traders not 
so gloomily as it at present promises to do 

Indian Opinion, 19-11-1903 


40 THE GRAND OLD MAN OF INDIA 

The mail papers to hand from India contain very long notices 
of the birthday anniversary of Mr Dadabhai Naoroji,^ who is un- 
doubtedly to India what Mr Gladstone was to Great Britain He has 
entered upon his 79th year, and the whole of India has celebrated 
the anniversary in a manner befitting the occakon Millions of voices 
have gone up to Heaven praying for the blessings of the Almighty to 
be showered upon the grand old man and for many years of life on 
this earth We join the millions in their prayer Mr Dadabhai is loved 
from the Hindukush to Gape Comorin and from Karachi to Calcutta 
as no other living man in India is loved He has given a lifetime to 
the service of the countiy of his biith, and' though a Parsi, Hindus, 

1 Vi^e Vol I, p 381- 

4-4 
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Anglo-Indian element and the Congress Both, therefore, can work hand 
in hand and make a unanimous appeal to the Government from the 
same platform What is more, the Government does not need coaxing 
on this particular question because Lord Guizon has- more than once 
said that he viewed the attitude of the Colonies on this question with very 
strong disfavour. All, therefore, that is needed is a continued movement 
in India such as to strengthen His Excellency’s hands in his endeavour to 
secure justice for British Indians m South Africa And we hope that the 
Congress under the presidency of the great patriot will not forget us 
in South Africa, few though we are compared with the millions m India 
Undeilymg this question of our disabilities is a very great Imperial prin- 
ciple the possibilities of which it is very difficult to fathom Many distin- 
guished Anglo-Indians have reproached the Indians with want of enter- 
piise and narrow-mindedness because they would not emigrate in suffi- 
ciently large numbeis in search of adventures Now it is quite clear that 
■■ they cannot cairy with them their full status as British subjects outside 
India, there is an impossible barrier against free emigration. As Western 
education spreads through the land, there will have to be an outlet for the 
energy of enterprising Indian immigrants What is to be done with* these 
is by no means a small or an unimportant matter 

Indian Opinion, 19-11-1903 


43 THE HISTORT OF A PERSECUTION 

For several years and long before the war, the British Indians have 
been in occupation of a Location established for them by the late Govern- 
ment at Barberton Emboldened by the Bazaar Notice, the Health Board 
of that place decided to remove the inhabitants of the Location to a place 
further away from the town on various excuses. The Health Board had 
necessarily to obtain the sanction of the Government, which was at once 
given on condition that the buildings on the present Location should be 
removed to the new one at the expense of the Health Board, or that due 
compensation in respect of the buildings only should be paid to the owners 
Notices were therefore given to the occupants, who, grasping the situa- 
tion, set about working in right earnest and approached the Government, 
protesting against the contemplated removal They sent several petitions, 
and an enquiry was made The grounds taken up by the petitioners were 
1st that they had been established for a long time in the Location where they 
were at present and had formed good-wills in connection with their trade, 
2nd. that to such people it would mean a very serious loss to have to 
remove to the new Location, 3rd that it was not such as would enable 
them to do any trade at all, that it was much further away from town 
than the present Location, and that it was not a healtliy site They had a 
special report prepaied m connection with the matter and Mr. Bertiei, 
a well-known surveyor of the town, reported that the new site was one mile 
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930 yards from the Market Square by the shortest route, that the soil 

of the new site is of the same granitic nature as that of the adjacent 
Hospital kopje, a portion of the site being acti^ally on the slope of tlic kooje 
In view of this, the ravages caused by white ants to the haspital buddings on 
the said kopje are worthy of serious consideration 

Ml Bertier also goes exhaustively into the question ivhcthei the 
removal of the present Location is at all called for, and shews clearly that 
It IS not, and says as follows 

While the present position of the Indian Location, clo:>c to the Mam Road 
from Barberton to the Kaap Valley, illowa trade to a certain c\tent at (he 
Location, and while its distance from die town proper does not preclude bust 
ness transactions m town, the new site would only m one corner abut on 
the Main Road, and the increase of distance from the town would entail in- 
creased difficulties in the transaction of business, the more so as public passen- 
ger transport is unprovided for in the township and suburbs Whatever road 
east of the Hospital kopje is made to penetrate m die proposed Location 
will pass within one hundred yards of the Health Board site, where mules are 
stabled, night soil and rubbish waggons out-spanned, and buckets tarred and 
stacked 

The Govcinment, however, has returned a reply saying that it dots 
not consider the site to be unhealthy It ignores the I act that the removal 
IS totally unnecessary, but says that, as the Local Board is not prepared 
to pay compensation or bear the cost of removal, the present occupants 
will be left undisturbed Were it not for the most exasperating conditions 
now imposed on them, the above might have been considered a fair com- 
promise as things go with the British Indians in the Transvaal, but the 
terms undei which the occupants arc to be allowed to remain undistuibcd 
are such as to rendei the compromise utterly useless What hoj been 
given with one hand has been taken away with the other, lor we load 
m a notice sent to these poor people os follows 

Only uMiting licensees, their wives and children will h ive the opiio i of 
remaining in the present Location That in default of p ly nent of tin rent 
due on the prescribed date, the tenancy will be determined Tint no licen- 
see shall sub-let or permit others to occupy his Stand on pam of eviction i'lut 
no new hcuiccs will be issued in respect of the present L-JC-i'io i, nor my 
right to trxnsfer liecnccs granted 

Now these terms appear to us to be most exasperating We h ivt the 
misfortune of being tenants, but wc must conless tint our landlord nis 
not imposed any such conditions whatsoever, nor are we aw ire of m, 
lease cont lining such novel condiuons It would have been ff more 
decent of the Bo ird if tlicy hid said ‘We do not want to piy vou in/ 
compensation and you shall have to remove to the iv w Loe Uion,’ but 
to drive the people away liom then position by undeihand indirect poke/ 
liirdly leflccls anv credit on its authors In Barberton, tJic Hi lith Boird 
evidently wishes to override the Law of the Colony, such is u i>, dh cun j 
British Indians Either the site at pieseiit occupud b\ the BnuJi Indnu> 
IS a Loc uion in tciius ol Law 3 of 1885, or it i> not If u la, then unli >.s 
have misie id the law', my Indun has not only the right to hve mere b>r 
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to have sub-tenants and certainly to have guests, also to trade in any part 
of the Location he likes on payment of the licence fee. But as will 
have been seen according to the new conditions, the Board would prevent 
the residents from having any guests “on pain of eviction” We understand 
that the matter has been placed before the Government We shall await 
Its decision with anxiety We wonder what His Excellency Lord Milner 
would have to say in defence of what the Health Board of Barberton 
proposes to do 

Indian Opinion^ 19-11-1903 


44 LETTER TO DADABHAI NAOROJI 
BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

25 & 26, Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
November 23, 1903 

TO 

The Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji 
Washington House 
72, Anerley Park 
London, S E , England 

DEAR sir, 

I wrote last week^ legardmg the position of the Indian traders in 
the Transvaal and therein suggested that, if possible, a personal 
interview should be sought with Mr. Brodrick or Mr Lyttelton The 
more I think of the matter, the more convinced I feel that some such 
course is absolutely necessary, and at such an interview, the discussion 
might be confined merely to the most pressing question, namely, the 
rights of the present holders of licenses In the current issue of Indian 
Opinion, you will find reports by responsible men on the proposed 
sites for Bazaars. In most of, the cases. Government has returned the 
reply that the reports are inaccurate and that the sites are the only available 
ones m the respective townships. With all deference, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the sites are utterly useless for trade, and, really speaking, 
the Government does not contest the point but takes shelter under the 
plea that no other sites are available, in any case, for those who are at present 
trading outside Locations to remove there is utterly out of the question 
I have already dealt with Lord Milner’s dispatch which would go to shew 
that he, at any rate, never contemplated the removal of these men who 
are all refugees. Mr Chamberlain’s word to the deputation In January 
last IS also to the same effect, and I have no doubt that, apart from the 

1 Vidi “Notes", November 16, 1903. 
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question of tlic status ingcncial of the British Indians, if sufficient pres- 
sure weie exercised by the Colonial Office and the India Office, there is 
every prospect of the poor men getting justice 

1 I remain. 

Tours faithfully, 
M K Gandhi 

From a photostat of the office copy G N 2258. 


15 LETTER TO LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR'S SECRETART 

BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

P O Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
November 25, 1903 

TO * 

The Private Secretary 

TO His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 

Pretoria 

SIR, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 24th instant, 
numbered 97/2, in reply to my letter of the 14th instant regarding trading 
licenses held by Bntish Indians. 

Since the date that the Bntish Indian deputation waited on His 
Excellency at Johannesburg, no communication has been received from 
the Golomal Secretary on the question 

Ehs Excellency was pleased to say to the deputation that the matter 
would be considered at a meeting of the Executive Council at an early 
date and that a reply would then be sent to the Association 

May I know whether the Association will receive such reply ^ 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Tour obedient servant 

‘ ' Abdool Gani 

Chairman, 

British Indian Association 

Pretoria Archives L G 97/2, Asiatics 1902-1906 
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A Comparison 

East and West for October reproduces Mr Skrine’s interesting 
lecture dehvered at the Imperial Institute on the 7th of July, 1903, on 
the government of Asiatics by England and Russia The subject has 
more than an academic interest for us in South Africa, It is yet too early 
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in the history of nations to pronounce final judgment on the success or 
otheuvise of either iiile in illimitable Asia and its thousand and one races 
differing as poles asunder in many respects, and yet having something 
perhaps indefinable in common. According to the lecturer, 

the Tsai of all the Russians has several millions of Buddhist and Pagan 
subjects, and 207,000,000 Hindus acknowledge the sway of the Emperor of 
India, but Islam alone presents identical problems to their servants in the East 
. British India includes no fewer than 53,804,000 followers of the Prophet 
According to the census of 1897, those who owe allegiance to the Great White 
Tsar numbered 18,707,000 By way of contrast I may state that the 
Commander of the Faithful at Constantinople has less than 18,500,000 subjects 
who acknowledge his creed 

It IS thus apparent that Mr. Skrme has set well-defined limits to his 
comparison, and while it therefore does not admit of any bold generali- 
sations, It IS a paper well worth reading The Government of India has 
been somewhere called “benevolent despotism”, and probably, although 
the expression involves a contiadiction in terms, it very nearly explains 
the condition of British rule in India So long as there is no interference 
with the^ paramountcy of English lule, the institutions which the 
people of India have inherited from ancient times are respected and left 
intact They have, in domestic affairs, self-government of a more or 
less crude nature The historic Proclamation of 1857^ and the later 
declarations of the succeeding Viceroys show that the intention is to do 
away with all distinctions of caste, colour and creed, and to ehsuie 
equal lights for all the subjects of the Empire If, therefore, in India 
Itself, these declarations are not carried out to their fullest extent, 
it IS not because the authorities did not intend to fulfil them, but 
because in practice they are limited either by undue fear as to the 
supremacy of British rule or by vague suspicion about the governed 
In spite, however, of temporary aberrations, there are grounds for hoping 
that such suspicion or fear will gradually give way to confidence as oppoi- 
tumties occur to test the inborn loyal spirit of the people The recent 
war in South Africa, as well as the expedition to China, has created a 
striking impression on the rmnds of the rulers of India, and indirectly 
has done a lot of good from the Indian standpoint The chief point, 
however, on which Mr Skrme has laid stress is religious rather than poli- 
tical, and he contends that there is not that toleration of religions noticed 
among the rulers which is so very essential when millions of human beings 
have to be dealt with He says 

The intense friction generated by the secular contest between Christian 
and Moslem has rendered us a little unjust towards the rival creed That its 
tenets are not incompatible with intellectual and material progress is evinced 
by the glories of the Moorish regime in Spain Islam, in fact, has many fea- 
tures which compel our respect Its ideals of the Unity of God, and the brot- 
herhood of all his creatures, could have been evolved only among a poetic 
and reflective people They are a powerful antidote to the soul-debasing matcual- 


I Evidently a slip for 1858 
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ism, md the rccklot purMiit of wealth which tlircatcii to destroy the form of 
cuihsadoa known m Western I urope and America 

To this high testimony, we miy add the une'tampicd success that 
the \uitings of Omir Khayam have, met with m the West As we aic 
writing, mdhons of followers of tlie Prophet will be carrying out a sclf- 
imposed f.est for lull one month m the face of difficulties and trial, and a 
body of men wJio ate capable of undergoing such hardships not foi the 
s ikt of an) mateiial oi tangible gam, but for the sake of very intangible 
and pun ly spiruii tl benefit, must have something in their faith which 
enableo them to do so to command admiration Altei recounting the 
advantages of Biitish rule, Mr Skime proceeds 

C nidour compels me to pauu in the shades which lessen the glamour of that 
marvellous growth — the British Empire in the East Our rule, taken as a whole, 
u perhaps the best and the most honest m the world, hut it is cold and colour- 
lea, and still r..cks of the counting-house It appeab to the instinct of admiration 
which IS the saving clause in the Indian’s character, but it does not touch his 
heart rhe fault lies partly with ourselves Wc arc, as a race, deficient m iraa- 
gijijtio 1, and therefore un ible to put oursclvcs mentally in other people’s places, 
or Lsk ourselves how uf should regard an attitude on their part such as wf habitu- 
ally adopt If Englishmen had a larger share of the divine gift of sympathy, there 
would have been no South African war to cripple our resources and distract atten- 
tion from more important concerns 

Tile la)t two sentences, as our readers will at once grasp, aic very 
applicable m South Africa If only the Colonists could place themselves 
m the position of the legally disabled British Indians, they would at once 
find out how undeserved the disabilities are The following is the picture 
drawn by Mr Skrine of Russian rule 

At a date which synchronises with the end of our Wars of the Roses, the 
oligarchies of old Muscovy were consolidated under the Grand Duke of Muscow 
riic Esardom was an accomplished fact, and the Greek church brought forces 
into play which outmatched the declining fanaticism of Islam Thus Russia threw 
off tlic Tartar yoke and started on a career of conquest and assimilation Though 
Napoleon’s oft-quoted apothegm, ‘Scratch the Russian and you will find the Tartar,’ 

IS the exact converse of the fact, the Russian people show still an unmistakable 
Mongolian strain The insUnctivc sense of relationship has smoothed their path 
in Asia. They arc free from racial pride, and meet their Oriental fellow-subjects 
on equal terms At Samarkand I dined with the Mohammadan District Officer, 
and met his wife and children in social intercourse Englishmen, on the other 
hand, arc apt to regard Oriental races as inferior to themselves, and this attitude 
must alienate forces which, if thev were consolidated, would work a political re- 
volution m India 

We might go on quoting from the paper, but our purpose is merely 
to whet the appetite of the reader and send him to the original We would, 
however, close with the concluding remarks of the lecturer where he has 
attempted to draw a parallel He says 

It IS as difficult as it is invidious to compare the British and Russian methods 
of governing Orientals The Tsar’s officers have to contend with vast distances 
and an unhealthy climate, for irrigation without sub-soil drainage brings malaria in 
Its tram But the administrator’s greatest difficulties arise from a dense population, 
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and the consequent acutcnc&s of the struggle for life Thus an enormous pre- 
datoiy class has been evolved m British India which has no parallel in Central 
Asia Turkestan in 1897 had but 3,342,000 inhabitants in an area nearly twice 
as large as France, Transcaspia only 833,000 spread over a country more than 
thrice as great as the United Kingdom Moreover, the standard of comfort among 
them IS high Famine is unknown, and the isolation of these territories almost 
guards them agaist cholera and plague Speaking as an Indian pfficial who has 
studied Russian methods on the spot, I believe that each Power sincerely desires 
to raise its Eastern subjects to a higher social and political level. 

Indian Opinion, 26-11-1903 


47 ^^THE EAST RAND EXPRESS*' AND OURSELVES 

Our contemporary continues to do us the honour of noticing our 
remarks on the status of British Indians in the Transvaal, and as we con- 
sider that many of the difficulties of the Indians are due to a misunder- 
standing and that moderate interchange of views is likely to remove such 
misunderstanding, we revert to the question in reply to our contemporary’s 
remarks made in the issue of the Express, dated the 14th instant We 
admit the statement made by our contemporary that the number of Indian 
hcences m the town of Pietersburg is a little greater now than before the 
war, but so far as the Spelonken district is concerned, we say most em- 
phatically that there has been very httle increase there. The Indian 
store-keepers who are now doing business in the Spelonken district have 
been in business in their respective places for the last ten years or more, 
and we may inform our contemporary that they have been able to secure 
renewals of their hcences after a very great struggle. But these are in- 
dividual cases, and merely symptoms of the general disease. The crux 
hes in the following remarks made by the Express' 

It IS jmt as well to be frank and admit that the Transvaal does not want any 
free Asiatics in the country if it can be avoided The reason is not that we regard 
the educated Indian as an inferior, as seems to be the impression m some quarters, 
but that It is impossible for white men to compete with him on lawful terms 
As a merchant he is fast monopolising the trade of Natal, joining to a keen business 
instinct a frugality which enables him to undersell all competitors He would do 
the same here if permitted any footing, and it is because we recognise this that 
East Randites are opposed to any Asiatic being granted a social or business status. 
The only Asiatic we want in this country is the unskilled indentured labourer, and, 
hard as it may seem, preservation, the first law of nature, demands that all others 
be prohibited residents Those with existing rights will have them respected as 
far as possible, but here concessions must stop 

In this statement, we have the real reason for the prejudice against 
the Indians, and we would endeavour m as few words as possible to 
show that there is a great deal to be said against it. The instance 
quoted of Natal, if exammed a httle deeper, would show that it proves 
quite the contrary No doubt there is a large number of Indian tra- 
ders in Natal, but the cream of the trade is still, and must, always 
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continue to be, in the hands of the Euiopeans While the Indian 
mci chants have been able to earn a decent livelihood, not one of them 
has been able to rise to the status of Harvey, Greenacre & Go , or 
S Butcher & Sons, or any of the other big houses, although some of 
the Indian merchants staited at the same time as these firms did In 
fact, we know a case in which an Indian merchant, who brought capi- 
tal ivith him, took into partnership a struggling European They be- 
came very fast friends, and the relations between the parties are up to 
the present day very satisfactory All the same, the European who 
started without any capital has now left his quondam partner very 
far behind in the race, and has now a first-class position in the 
Colony The explanation for this phenomenon is quite obvious If the 
Indian is more frugal in his habits than the European, he lacks the 
latter’s organising ability, his knowledge of the English language, and the 
commercial worth of his European connection, these possessions of the 
latter, in our opinion, more than make up for the frugahty of the 
Indian, and have stood [the European] in so good a stead that even 
in India the great European firms have been able to hold their own 
against Indian houses The most lucrative trade even in India is still largely 
in the hands of the Europeans, although there the Indian has the 
freest scope for his ability and enterprise What, therefore, the Indian 
has done is to serve as the middleman whether in South Afnca or 
elsewhere, and we are free to confess that he may have in isolated cases 
successfully competed with the small European store-keeper, the result, 
in the words of Sir James Hullett, even then being in favour of the 
latter, seeing that he heis better scope in the other departments for his 
enterprise Those who may have, in the absence of the Indian, been 
petty Kaffir traders in Natal, are now either wholesale merchants 
employing a very large staff under them, or are themselves working in 
connection with such wholesale houses, are owners of freehold property, 
and are living in comparative ease and luxury on the Berea We, 
therefore, think that too much is made of the simplicity and frugahty 
of the Indian But is there nothing to be said in this connection from 
an Imperial standpoint^ For better or for worse, the Indian is a part- 
ner, no matter how humble, in the Imperial partnership, and is it nght 
to grudge him a fair share to which he may be entitled by his abi- 
lity or industry^ Our contemporary would have him only as the un- 
skilled indentured labourer and no more Preservation may be the first 
law of nature, but we hardly think that it admits of one crushing out 
of existence the very man through whom one may have risen From 
a purely selfish standpoint, it may be excusable to shut out of a coun- 
try a race of people altogether, but it is hard to reconcile with any 
law of nature the attitude that demands of one man being used merely 
for another’s ends, and then being kicked out as soon as he is no 
longer required The struggle for the present, however, on the part 
of the British Indians in the Transvaal is to have the nghts of those 
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who arc already settled in the countiy fully respected Our contem- 
poraiy admits the position, but adds the safe and vague clause “as fai 
as possible”, and it would very much depend upon how the question 
is viewed, whether “as far as possible” goes far enough to satisfy the 
reasonable leqiuiements of the Indian community As pubhcists, we 
think that it is the duty as well of our contemporary as [of] ourselves so to 
educate public opinion as to find out the best way out of the difficulty. 

Indian Opinion, 26-11-1903 


48. MR, GRESWELUS BOMBSHELL 

Mr Creswell, the erstwhile Manager of the Village Mam Reef 
Gold Mining Go , Limited, has sent to the Johannesburg Press for 
publication a long letter addressed by him to Mr Bilbrough, the 
Secretary of the Company, tendering his resignation, which has been 
accepted by the Company. The letter but corroborates the impression 
created by him when he gave his starthng evidence before the Native 
Labour Commission that sat in Johannesburg He shewed then most 
conclusively that the attempt on the part of the big mining corpora- 
tions to import indentured Asiatic labour for the working of the mines 
was more of a political move than an economical necessity. It will be 
remembered that at that time he produced, m support of his conten- 
tion, a letter written to him by Mr Tarbutt wherein it appeared that 
most of the big mining companies viewed with disfavour the experi- 
ment that was then being earned on in employing white labour It is 
because that letter was produced that Mr. Creswell was called upon 
to give an explanation. “Your directors,” says Mr Bilbrough, “consi- 
der also that the publication of Mr Tarbutt’s pnvate letter of the 23rd 
July, 1902 was inexcusable”. Mr Creswell was not likely to remain 
silent under the sting. The result is the long letter he has written to 
the Company It is impossible not to sympathise with Mr Creswell. 
Against all odds he has tried successfully to employ white labour on his 
mines His whole heart was in it but he was practically single-handed. 
He could not keep pace with the rush for large dividends and large 
outputs We can only say, as we have said often in these columns, that 
the attitude taken up by Mr Creswell is the one that %vill benefit 
posterity, and time alone will show that, if ever indentured labour from 
Asia IS imported for the so-called development of the mining industry, 
it will have been a false step which the future generation would rue 
and for which it would unhesitatingly condemn the authors of the 
scheme The resignation of Mr Creswell is a small and personal matter. 
He may oi may not suffer from a pecumary standpoint, but his with- 
drawal makes the cause of the reformers all the more difficult and on 
that account is a very serious loss to those who, while they are anxious 
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for the welfare of the present generation, are equally anxious for the 
interests of the future generations 

Indian Opinion, 26-11-1903 


49 THE ASIATIC BAZAAR AT KLERKSDORP 

We have much pleasure in icproducing the very temperate remarks 
made by our contemporary, the Klerksdorp Mining Record, on theAsiaUc 
Location at that place in reply to what we had to say recently on the 
subject We are grateful for the assurance that the Board docs not wish 
to deal unfairly oi unjustly with the British Indians residing in Klerks- 
dorp We, however, take leave to say that some admissions made by 
our contemporaiT^ go to show how difficult the position of the British 
Indians in Klerksdorp must be, and how justifiable their opinion is re- 
garding the proposed site It is clearly admitted that the Distiict Sur- 
geon’s repoit condemned, at any rate, a part of the proposed site 
It IS hardly any answer to the objection that the whole of the site 
would not be required at once If it is not necesssary, we fail to see why 
It was included in the map at all There would have been nothing to 
prevent the Resident Magistrate from allotting some of the lowlying 
Stands to applicants, and seeing that very great powers have been 
reserved by the Government as to the disposal of the Stands, it might 
have insisted on, in the first instance, dealing with the lowlying parts 
only We still venture to think that it is haidly the correct attitude foi 
the Boaid to take up and say that the matter was out of its hands after 
the site was fixed Seeing that it was party to the selection in the first 
instance, we cannot help thinking that it would have been a very grace- 
ful act on the pait of the Board if, on leceipt of the District Surgeon’s 
report. It had piotested against the inclusion of the lowlying portion 
in the Bazaar site Our contemporary adds that the site in question is 
the only suitable site available in the town itself, there are only thirty unapprop- 
riated Stands, and in any case they could not be utilised as an Asiatic Location 
A small number of Stands could be pegged on the north and west of the town 
close to the existing township, but holders of contiguous Stands would naturally 
object to such a proceeding 

Now here, there is an admission of helplessness, and an admis- 
sion that the selected site is far away fiom the town Leaving aside 
for the time being the principle involved in setting apart fixed 
quarters for Biitish Indians, we think that if the Board cannot find a 
site where the British Indians could trade with equal facility as in the 
town Itself, It should leave them absolutely undisturbed Once the 
principle of segregation is admitted, people will no doubt be found 
objecting to the Butish Indians being housed in their neighbourhood 
Are the Boards in towns, theiefore, to plead helplessness and lemove 
the British Indians so far away as to make it impossible foi them to 
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traded The instinct of an Englishman is not to touch vested interests, 
and to deal fairly even with his opponent Well, the British Indian is 
hardly an opponent; he is a fellow British subject, and we do think 
that it IS neither fair nor just that he should be removed from his 
place where he may have built up a good trade, and sent away to 
what may be practically a desert without regard to his well-being. 
Therein lies the crux of the whole question 

Indian Opinion, 26-11-1903 


50 APPEAL TO THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

From the letters received by us, we understand that the Indian 
National Congress, due to meet at Madras m December next, will 
discuss the condition of Indians in British Colonies We should 
take heart at these tidings and watch how things shape there With a view 
to drawing the attention of the Government and the people ,to this 
question, the Congress set up a clamour, over the last five or six 
yeais, against the disabilities to which Indians m the Colonies were 
subject It has also passed resolutions demanding the redress of their grie- 
vances ^ Indian settlers in the Colonies are, therefore, grateful to that 
organization and hope that it will persevere in its fight on their be- 
half, to a successful conclusion 

This is a very important year for Indians living in the Colomes. 
Austiaha’s behaviour towards the Lascars has further opened the eyes of 
the people of India. In this country [South Africa] , too, open oppres- 
sion has begun to increase. When the Immigration Restriction Bill 
was passed in the Cape Colony, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
took the right step in drawing the Government of India’s attention 
to It The people of India are well informed of developments here 
through reports of the large meetings held by Indians in Gape Town, 
Johannesburg and Durban But the Government appears to be some- 
what vacillating in its attitude, and for this Lord Milner is responsible. 
His dispatch to Mr Chamberlain has affected us adversely Lord Milner’s 
good-will towards us seems to have led the Government of India to 
beheve that thel aws are admimstered lemently and that men of position 
experience no difficulty at all We have been pointing out repeatedly 
how mistaken their impression is 

Between 1897, when the legislation was first enacted, and 1902, the 
hardships caused by it have been analysed threadbare But we now invite 
the especial attention of the Indian people to the situation, as it has be 
come extremely grave with the passing of the new Immigration Res- 
triction Law in the Gape Colony, the issue of the Bazaar Notice in the 
Transvaal, the reckless action of the Orange River Colony authorities 


I Vide Vo’ II, p 373 and Vol III, pp 213-5 
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la phung oppiOiivc laws on the Statute-book, the demand of the 
Muniupatuies in ?|at\l for the intioduction of legislation similar to 
tint ol the rrmisvail, and the p.issing of the fiesh law concerning in- 
dcnturid 1 iboiir by the Government If the Indian Government does 
not wtke up foithwith and tike strong steps, we are afraid that, with 
the advent of the new year, there will be gieat alarm among the 
Indians hcic We feai that many of those who would be considered 
successful tiaders in Decembti, 1903 would become insolvents and beg- 
gir> bv Januaiy, 1901 We fear tint at least some traders will 
be unable in ih it month to obtain the annual licences to trade m the 
Iruisvnl AS ilso in Natal And if that happens, theie will be wide- 
spiead distress. Oui comp itriots in India will lealise fiom this that the 
present moment is ciiucal and that it is very necessary to deal with the 
situation boldlv Ihe cry raised lieic takes ume to leacli eidicr Eng- 
Imd or Indi i, and when it does so, it is not [heard] m its full stiength. 
Taking this point into consideration, if the Indian National Con- 
gress, 111 iccoidince with its moral obligation, raises a strong protest 
ind moves the Indian Government, we are hopeful that some mea- 
sure of relief may be forthcoming If the Congress passes a resolution, 
if i number of leaders from each province wait in deputation upon the 
Govcrnoi, and if a deput uion personally meets Lord CuiTion and ap- 
prises him of the intensity of popular feeling and, at the same time, 
requests him to send immediate directions by cable to stop oppres- 
sion, wc ire sure that the mounting persecution will be checked and 
Indians will get justice even if belatedly. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ivdian Opinion, 26-11-1903 

51 LETTER TO DADABHAI MOROJI 
BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

25 & 26, Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
November 30, 1903 

io 

The Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji 
Washington House 
72, Anerley Park 
London, S E , England 

DEAR SIR, 

Last week a lettei was leceived from the Government saying that 
It would ask the Legislative Council to amend the Bazaar Notice to the 
effect that all those who were trading on the outbreak of war, whether 
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With or Without licences, will have their nght to trade outside Bazaars 
or Locations respectively. This will be some relief but very meagre No- 
thing short of an assurance with regard to all the existing licenses will 
meet the ends of barest justice. Moreover, the expression “trade on the 
outbreak of hostihties” will give rise to many complications, for instance, 
what will happen to those who were engaged in trade m the beginning 
of 1899 or earher but were not actually in the Transvaal and trading on 
the 11th of October^ Although, it seems to me, that both should have 
the same consideration In fact, a man who may have commenced to trade 
just two months prioi to the outbreak of war has far less right than those 
who were engaged in trade for years in the Transvaal but were not trading 
on the outbreak of war As I have already said, it is utterly impossible 
for any of the present holders of hcenses to carry on their trade m the so- 
called Bazaars I, therefore, venture to trust that you will be able to secure 
an interview with Mr. Brodrick or Mr Lyttelton and put the cablegram 
m motion. 

/ remain, 

Tours truly, 

M. K Gandhi 

From a photostat of the office copy. G N 2259. 


52 LETTER TO THE CONGRESS 


[Johannesburg] 
December 1, 1903 


TO 

The Hon Secretaries 
Indian National Congress 
Madras 

dear sirs, 

I send per book-post (registered) a few copies of the statement pre- 
sented by the Indian community to Mr Chamberlain when he visited 
Durban last year,^ and the memorial submitted to the local Assembly,^ 
protesting against the passing of the Immigration Bill 

The statement will give you a fair idea of the legal disabilities in Natal, 
till the end of 1902. Since then, Natal has been trying to follow the exam- 
ple set by the Transvaal I may refer you to the proceedings of the large 
meeting held here — they are published m Indian Opinion^ 

The Immigration Bill passed through both Houses, in spite of our 
protests, and has received the Royal assent 

Indian Opinion gives you the latest news in English and some 

1 Vide Vol III, P 265 

2 Jbid , p 344 

3 Dated 4-6-1903 
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suggestions in Gujarati I understand the Proprietor has sent you a few 
copies of all the issues of the paper 

Unless the Indian Government takes a firm stand, and that, too, 
immediately, I am afraid the New Year will rum many an Indian in South 
Africa 

I hope your Committee will realise the seriousness of the position 
and exeit [itself] in right earnest to secure early rehef 

I remain, 
Tours faithfully. 


From a photostat of the office copy S N 4106 


53 THE LORD BISHOP OF BOMBAY AND INDIA 

For the edification of our Colonial readeis, we reproduce a portion 
of the speech dehvered by Dr Macarthur at Mr Tata’s Mansions, Bombay, 
on the eve of his departure for England after having held the position of 
Bishop of Bombay for over five years During his short stay in India, 
broken by absence owing to ill-health and other causes, he was able to 
endear himself to all the classes, and although the head of the English 
Church, he had no difficulty (not by any means an easy task) in drawing 
to himself Hindoos, Mahomedans, Parsees, and all the other races not 
professing his rehgion The key-note of Ins somewhat extraordinary 
success, as Mr Justice Ghandavarkar* said at the reception, was to be 
found in the spirit of humility which guided all his acts 

The reason, the learned judge proceeded, seemed to him that m the 
first place Bishop Macarthur had m him a good deal of the truly religious 
quality of humility He called it a religious quality but he was recently reading 
somewhere that humility was also the hey-note of the scientific spirit of the 
times Here then was a quality which both science and religion were agreed 
upon to call a virtue, and that virtue Bishop Macarthur possessed in abundant 
measure 

The Bishop, in reply, uttered the following pregnant words 

It seemed to him that the position of an Indian Bishop, which had been refer- 
red to so ably and so eloquently by Mr Mehta, might be a very narrow and 
insigmficant one, or it might be a very great and splendid position in very many 
ways It depended altogether on the conception which one formed of it, and the 
attitude which one adopted in regard to it He came to India with considerable 
hazard and anxiety, and was genuinely distrustful of his own ability to fill that 
great position He could not form any kind of forecast as to what the attitude 
of the Indians would be towards anyone coming in the position of a Bishop 
But the attitude adopted by the Indians swept away all his anxiety, and he began 
to feel that he had a distinct opportunity of doing good work among them 
He felt the greatest possible interest in the study of the mind of the Indian people ' 
There were certain features in the Indian mind and consciousness for which he 


I Sir N G ChandavarLar, social reformer and judge of the Bombay High Court, pre 
sided over the Congress session at Lahore in 1900 
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had the greatest admiratioii They had a very keen, subtle and refined intellect 
characterising the best type in India They had a most wonderful power of self- 
disciphne and self-reliance, and they had m them a very deep and true religious 
instinct With these qualities he thought that India had a very great contribution 
to make to the future of humanity He was one of those who believed that there 
were good essential elements common to all religions, and all the greater religions 
of the world had capabilities of producing beautiful fruits, and he had seen beautiful 
fruits produced by all religions which he had observed m India These re- 
ligions had capabilities indicative of the aspirations of the soul and of guiding the 
soul m the higher walks of spiritual life, and the experience of all these religions 
seemed to him to have the capabihties, and, therefore, whatever one might think 
of their deficiencies, still one could not help thinking that they possessed these 
powers, and one, in these circumstances, was never disposed to criticise them in 
any kind of narrow unsympathetic way He did not think he ever was a pro- 
selytiser He had not asked on a smgle occasion any educated man or woman to 
embrace his religion He repudiated the idea that Englishmen were m India 
to advance their own inteiests through that country He repudiated again the 
idea of a selfish purpose If they were not there to do good to India, to carry 
forward the social life, and to help her to make a contribution which she could 
make to the world, then he did not think they should be in India at all If they 
felt that they were not doing good to the country, then they had no right to con- 
tinue m their present position They were not there to obtain money and to acquire 
position, but they merely stood in the position of trustees, and their function and 
their vocation was to give a great opportunity m coming years to the Indian people 
to rise to the higher level of material, moral and spiritual prosperity, and by so 
domg to make a contribution to humanity which, he believed, [he^*] could 
influence them to make 

We have given the above extract at some length, because we consider 
the words of the Bishop to be very weighty by reason alike of his great 
position as of their intrinsic value. The whole of his speech and the pro- 
ceedings are worth studying, especially m a place hke South Africa, where 
material ambition and self-interest occupy a predominant place in men’s 
minds If all of us had a tithe of Dr Macarthur’s breadth of view, charity, 
and huraihty, hfe would be far more bearable than it is. To our European 
friends the above words, coming as they do from a religious teacher be- 
longing to their own persuasion, ought to be very welcome and ought 
to carry conviction to their minds as to the correct attitude to adopt 
towards British Indians. While they can easily look after and conserve 
their own interests, an inculcation of the catholic spirit of Bishop Macar- 
thur would go a long way to smooth the differences between the two comrau- 
mties which nature has brought under one flag. Men cannot be leally 
good or really civihsed unless they can embrace in their goodness or their 
civilisation all that lives And whether we look at the question from a 
rehgious, scientific, or pohtical standpoint, there can be no doubt that 
the Bishop has spoken words of wisdom which ought to be treasured by 
all of us. And if one man alone, as we read in the papers, has been able 
to do within a brief space of five years a great deal to bring the two commu- 
nities nearer than they were before, what must be the possibilities of a 
similar attitude of mind permeating the masses living under the same 
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flag^ The world, as Emerson has said, is governed very largely by the 
law of compionuse, and there is no doubt that, in order to bring about a 
desirable state of things, each party has to give a httle of it as also to 
receive something And we only hope that the Bishop’s speech will reach 
many leaders and that it wiU influence them for good 

Indian Opinion, 3-12-1903 


54 COLONIAL SECRETARY, TRANSVAAL 

Mr Patiick Duncan, the new Golomal Secretary in the Transvaal, 
has been gazetted Colonial Secretary in place of Mr W E 
Davidson, who has resigned The appointment is not devoid of 
interest to our countrymen in the Transvaal We do not know whether 
to congratulate them on the change or not, for we have no knowledge of 
Mr. Duncan’s attitude on the Asiatic question At present the Asiatic 
Department is immediately under the control of the Colonial Secretary, 
who has delegated his duties to his assistant, Mr W H Moor We would, 
therefore, venture to renund the honourable gentleman that he has a very 
sacred trust m his hands, in that he is the guardian of the interests of a 
minority which has to struggle against the prejudices of a powerful ma- 
jority The present will be the turmng point in the position of British 
Indians in the Transvaal Many questions arising out of the anti-Asiatic 
Laws and the Bazaar Notice will await his decision, and it will reqmre 
all the energy and firmness of purpose that he can bring to bear on the 
intricate problems that will be placed before him for solution If he can 
add to these a httle bit of sympathy, we have no doubt that he will earn 
the gratitude of our countrymen in the Transvaal 

Indian Opinion, 3-12-1903 


55 THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND 
COMPENSATION FOR WAR LOSSES 

The Johannesburg papers contain the interesting information that 
the Government still dechnes to reconsider its decision regarding its refusal 
to award compensation to large firms or companies, whether they are 
British subjects or otherwise Mr George Mitchell, the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, considers the action of Sir Arthur Lawley 
to be tantamount to a breach of faith He says that Mr Chamberlain 
defimtely promised that all those who had suffered damage during the 
war were to be compensated He, therefore, thinks that the Government 
has no right to discriminate between large and small firms, and we cannot 
but sympathise with the view After all, the distinction between large 
and small firms would be more or less arbitrary and totally unscientific, 
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and those who have the slightest knowledge of trade would easily realise 
that films which may appear to be large may really need all the assistance 
that might be given to them owing to their large undertakings, and in 
not a few cases the effect would be felt far more severely by such firms than 
by those who, having little, have little to lose Moreover, the smaller 
firms, as we know from personal knowledge, have been able to withstand 
successfully the demands of their ci editors in the absence of compensation 
Not so firms with reputations to keep It has, therefore, to them been a 
double hardship. They have been obhged to pay, in many cases with 
interest, then own creditors, and have now to face the decision of the 
Government which would deprive them of the compensation to which 
they are justly entitled Mr Mitchell has threatened to approach the 
Home Government and also the British Parhament, and though we consider 
that, unless the Government here is prone to hsten to the Ghambei’s 
complaint, there is very little to be gained fiom an approach to the 
Home Government in such a matter, we sincerely hope that the efforts 
of the Chamber of Commerce would be crowned with success, and that 
it would be able to convince the Home Government of the reasonableness 
of the complaint. 

Indian Opinion, 3-12-1903 


56. THE LABOUR COMMISSION REPORT 

The report is now out. For the present, we propose to deal with tlie 
Minority Report signed by Messrs Quinn and Yidiiteside We are aivare 
that these gentlemen are fighting a most up hill battle All the same, we 
cannot help thinking that their conclusions are ]ust, not because of any 
figures that they have produced or because they have been able to adduce, 
in support of their opinion, a long array of witnesses In our opimon, no 
such thing IS necessary, because their statements are almost axiomatic 
truths. Those who are not bhnded by self-interest or prej’udices will have 
no difficulty in agreeing with the following opinion of the two commissioners 
We are of opinion that a figure representing the nett requirements of Native 
labour is not to be arrived at by accepting, without scrutiny, the statements of 
interested parties, and especially of persons who have no permanent interest in 
the country, but desire immediate expansion regardless of future consequences or 
the permanent prosperity of this Colony 

Those who have at all followed the evidence will see without any 
difficulty the force of these remarks The definition, too, given by them 
of requirements is, in our opinion, ideal, and one does not need fourteen 
thousand odd questions to know whether there is in the country enough 
labour for such “requirements”. The commissioners proceed' 

By requirements we, consequently, understand the number of Natives required 
to place the industries of the Transvaal in an equally prosperous condition, both 
as to product and cost, to that existing before the war, plus the number required 
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for t.\pansion of thoac indastncs, at the maximum rate compatible with the sound 
and permanent prosperity of the inhabitants of this Colony, both white and Coloured 
Ileic, then, is the key to the whole situation If the country is to be 
boomed and exploited for the benefit of the capitalists and only for the 
present generation, there is no doubt that the Majority Report is per- 
fectly sound, but if it is to be gradually developed, there cannot be the 
shghtcst doubt that it must rest content with what labour may be 
available in the Colony There is all the difference m the world between 
a manufactured, unnatural growth and a studied, gradual process of evolu- 
tion The one would be a hot-house production, good and tempting to 
look at but lank poison m the end The other, though not equally 
tempting, would produce lasung benefit and, though we doubt whether 
any effort that can be put forth will be successful in warding off the 
invasion of indentured labour, we cannot but think that Messrs Quinn 
and Whiteside have done their duty fearlessly for which they deserve the 
heartiest congratulations 

Indian Opinion, 3-12-1903 


57 THE PROTECTOR OF ASIATICS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

A correspondent at Pretoria has sent us a pnnted form signed by 
Mr W H Moor, Assistant Colomal Secretary, dated the 5th November, 
notifying all Asiatics residing m Pretoria that 

applications for the lease of Stands an the Pretoria Asiatic Bazaar for 21 
years, or less if so desired, from the Ist day of January, 1904, will be received 
up to noon of the 30th November, 1903, by Mr Chamney the Protector of Asiatics 
who will consider the applications and apportion the Stands 
Then follow the conditions under which they would be considered 
and granted We have dwelt in previous issues on the imquity of the 
proposal of compulsory segregation as well as the choice of sites for Bazaars 
elsewhere The same remarks would apply to the site at Pretoria The 
Location is situated in a corner and a sluit divides it from the town Most 
of the Indian trade is concentrated furthest away from the Location, 
in Prinsloo Street For people in Pnnsloo Street to remove to the Loca- 
tion is to court disaster However, we do not wish to deal with that phase 
of the question at present, but to notice the position that Mr Chamney 
occupies We understand that he has a very wide Indian experience and 
IS a gentleman of broad views and having a large measure of sympathy 
for those over whom he is appointed Protector We confess that we are 
not enamoured of the title, it savours too much of indentured labour, 
and, so far as South Afnca is concerned, such a title is identified with the 
relations between indentured Indians and the officer appointed to watch 
over their interests as in Natal, but we do not wish to quarrel with the 
name either The pertinent question is Is Mr Chamney performing 
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the ^volk to the satisfaction of the Indian community^ Now if our cor- 
respondent IS coriect, Mr Ghamney, in spite of all his wilhngness to do 
justice to the Indians, is not able to do so because he has no independent 
powers at all The sole management and control of the Asiatic Depart- 
ment is still in the hands of the Colonial Secretary and Mr. Ghamney has 
merely to act under him If this is so, we cannot help saying that it is a 
most extraordinary state of affairs. Even the Protector of Immigrants in 
Natal has far wider powers and the title carries weight and influence. 
He is responsible to the Governor, but evidently in Pretoria things are 
managed in a different way A gentleman of position is appointed as 
Protector and yet has no power to imtiate anything If we are incorrectly 
informed, then, there is a splendid opportumty for Mr. Ghamney, without 
in any way whatsoever departing from the law laid down for him by the 
Government, for doing justice as between man and man. A man in the 
street would at a glance know that it would be a crying scandal to drive 
away hundreds of British Indians, — at present holding licences to trade 
outside Bazaars, — to these places at the end of the year. The matter re- 
quires patient investigation and we doubt not that, without there being 
any conflict with the European opimon, it can be settled If Mr Ghamney 
has the powers, will he rise to the occasion^ If he has not the powers, 
will the Government be pleased to cease to dangle before the Indians a 
name and title without meaning anything? 

Indian Opinion, 3-12-1903 


58. AJV APPEAD- 


Court Chambers, 
Johannesburg, 
December 7, 1903 


to 

The Editor 
The Leader 

SIR, 

I trust you wiU allow me to trespass on your courtesy on behalf 
of the few British Indian traders whose lot hangs on the decision of the 
Government on the Notice 356 of this year. 

The Notice in question contemplates the removal to Bazaars at the 
end of the year of all Indians, whether for trade or residence It, how- 
ever, makes an exception as to trade in favour of those who held 
licences to trade outside Locations or Bazaars on the outbreak of hosti- 
lities. The exemption to be granted to certain Asiatics as to residence 
may be passed by, being unnecessary for the present purpose. It is a 


1 Republished from the Transvaal Leader, 
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notorious fact that many Indians traded outside Locations, prior to the 
war, without any licences This they were able to do owing to the 
protection gi anted to them by the British Agents, acting under ins- 
tiuctions fiom Downing Street The Government, therefoic, recognises 
the necessity of extending the exception above named to such tiaders, 
although they had no licences, if they could prove that they were en- 
gaged in tiade outside Locations at the outbreak of hostilities 

There would still remain those who, although they were not 
tiading before the wai, being refugees, were last yeai granted licences 
to tiade outside Locations by British officers without any conditions or 
iLservations Most of these men are in Johannesburg In my humble 
opinion, their interests are as much vested as those of their more fortu- 
nate brethren who happened to* have business before the war They 
have established a fairly good trade I need hardly point out that it 
IS impossible foi them to remove to Locations, away from business cen- 
tres and totally uninhabited, and attract any trade To force them to 
Locations is, therefore, to take the bread away from their mouths And 
this result is to be brought about iti the name of the people of the 
Transvaal I refuse to believe that the majority of the people are capa- 
ble of any such (if I may be pardoned for using the right term for 
the threatened act) inhumamty I have good reason to state that a 
large number of merchants in Johannesburg, when they urged the 
Government to enforce the anti-Asiatic laws of the late Republic, did 
not intend that bona-fide refugees m lawful possession of licences 
should be affected They wanted to pievent, as they have succeeded 
m preventing, new interests from cropping up by the granting of licen- 
ces to new applicants It would be strange indeed if members of a na- 
tion, which, in Its respect for vested rights, recognises what might not 
unreasonably be termed the immoral interests of slave-owners and publi- 
cans, were to disregard those of innocent traders 

My appeal is, moreover, based on the plighted word of the high- 
est authorities in the State The threat to deprive the Indians in ques- 
tion of the right to renewal of their hcences was first given about 
this time last year The matter was brought to Mr Chamberlain’s 
notice, and he, who made the famous declaration that a British offi- 
cer’s note was as good as a bank note, would not believe that any such 
threat could be carried out To him, it was merely a mistake on the 
part of a local officer who had issued it The result was that the 
hcences were renewed, though not without a painful struggle, and 
then only, first, up to June last, and then up to the 31st instant As, 
therefore, the relief granted was for the first time stated to be of a 
temporary nature by the local authorities. Lord Milner was approached 
He has laid down his views in the despatch to Mr Chamberlain 
wherein His Excellency says (if my reading is correct) that, of the 
present Indian hcence-holders, only those who were not resident in the 
Transvaal before the war would be expected to go to Locations at the 
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end of the year. I have already stated that the Indians in question 
are bona-Ji le refugees 

The e'cpression, “at the outbreak of hostilities”, would give rise 
to interminable difficulties and invidious distinctions. Look at the ques- 
tion, therefore, hovv you will, the simple solution is to respect all the 
existing Indian licences on condition, if necessary, that the holders 
thereof were residents of the Transvaal before the war 

I can but briefly touch the charge of unfair competition levelled 
against my countrymen The best proof of a pudding is in the eating 
Is It not a fact that, in spite of the competition, the European mei- 
chants overwhelmingly preponderate^ The Indian, it is true, is frugal 
and simple m his mode of life, but ^he is also simple in his business 
and frugal in orgamsing ability. It will be time enough to fear his 
competition when he has attained the faculty of organisation Num- 
bers, It may be said, will tell if the flow was unchecked, but then, 
my appeal is only on behalf of those who are at present engaged m 
business The British Indians have also suggested that the control of 
hcences might be placed, under proper safeguard against abuse, in the 
hands of the Town Councils or District Boards They would gladly carry 
out any reasonable sanitary and building requirements that may be 
considered necessary, whether m the interests of health or general ap- 
pearance of the towns 

My countrymen, I venture to submit, have a claim on the sym- 
pathetic attention of Biitishers settled in the Transvaal. Their aid was 
needed before the war, and was cheerfully rendered The members 
of the then Uitlander Committee, who have now the ear of the Gov- 
ernment, said that, as soon as the British flag waved in Pretoria, the 
disabilities of the Indians would be swept away by its breeze, for were 
they not British subjects^ I do not raise the general question of dis- 
abihties, out of the much that was vouchsafed, I ask for a very small 
portion Will it be demed^ 

In conclusion, may I take the hberty of mentioning that the 
Indians were not during the war behindhand in doing their humble 
share Their work finds honourable mention in despatches Func/i then 
sang, ‘ We were sons of the Empire after all” I am aware of nothing 
since done by my countrymen to disentitle them to the flattering 
description, and all it conveys. 


Indian Opinion:, 24-12-1903 


1 am, etc , 

M. K Gandhi 



50 PETITIOjY to the TMjYSVAAL COUNCm 


Johannesburg, 
December 8, 1903 

TO 

The Honourable the President and Members or the 
Llgislauve Council or the Tr^nsva^u. 

The Peiition oi Abdul Gani, Chairman of the Committee 

ot the BRirisii Indian /Vssociation in the TiiANSViVAL 

HUMBLY SHFWETH. 

Tint youl Pctuionci approaches this Honourable House in con- 
nection with the notice given by tiic Colonial Secretaiy of a motion to be 
proposed by him on the 9th instant regarding Asiatic Bazaars 

Your Petitioner rcspcctlully submits that the rehef to be granted 
under the proposal would be totally inadequate for the requirements 
of justice. 

The Briush Indian tiaders carrying on business outside Bazaars or 
Loc luons in ly be divided into thicc classes 

1 irstly, those that held licenses to trade outside Bazaars on the 
outbreak of hostilities, 

Secondly, those who thus traded wthout licenses, 

Thiidly, those who, aldiough they did not cany on any tiadc on 
the outbreak of hostilities, being bona-fide residents of the Transvaal 
before that time, were last year granted licenses to tiade outside Bazaars 
by British olBccis without any conditions or restrictions 

Those belonging to the second class make by far the largest num- 
ber 

Those belonging to the third class are very few and are mostly 
concentrated in Johannesburg 

It would be a serious matter for the last-named class to remove 
to Bazaars where it is entirely impossible to carry on any trade whatso- 
ever, much less to take ivith them the white and Kaffir retail trade 
built up by them in the respective places for which they are m lawful 
possession of licenses 

Apart, however, from the unsuitabihty of the Bazaar sites, your 
Petitioner humbly draws the attention of this Honourable House to the 
following facts 

It ivas about this time, last year, that, in Pietersburg, all British 
Indians belonging to the third division above named received notices 
that their licenses would not be renewed after their expiry The matter 


1 This was published m Indian Opinion, 17-12-1903 
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was, therefore, brought to the notice of the then Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies during his visit to the Trans- 
vaal, and he was pleased to say that the threat could not be carried 
out, and these licenses have so far been renewed 

His Excellency Viscount Milner has also emphasised the point in 
his despatch addressed to the Right Honourable Mr. Chamberlain, 
dated the 11th May, 1903. 

His Excellency says* 

They (the Government) are anxious, however, to do so (enforce the Republican 
legislation) m the manner most considerate to the Indians already settled in the 
country and with the greatest respect for vested interests, even where these 
have been allowed to sprmg up contrary to law Had we had to deal merely 
with the Asiatic population as it existed before the war, it might have been pos- 
sible to remain passive until a new law could have been framed to the satisfaction 
of His Majesty’s Government, but with so many new-comers constantly pouring 
m and applying for licenses to trade it became impossible to persist in the 
policy of complete inaction 

His Excellency again says in the same despatch 

As I have already stated, the Government is prepared to recognise the vested 
interests of Asiatics resident here before the war On the other hand, it feels 
that it would not be justified in allowing vested interests to spring up contrary 
to the law During the war, and since the declaration of peace, a large number 
of temporary trading licenses have been renewed until December 31st, 1903, but 
the holders have been warned that on that date they will be required to remove 
to streets or Bazaars selected for this purpose 

The despatch, therefore, m the humble opimon of your Peti- 
tioners, clearly contemplates the exemption, from the operation of the 
Bazaar Notice, of all the existing British Indian licensees who may 
have been resident in the Transvaal before the war 

Your Petitioner’s Association has always respectfully protested 
against the enforcement of Law 3 of 1885, seeing that it was a matter 
of contention between Her late Majesty’s Government and the late 
Repubhcan Government, that it was one of the causes of the late war, 
and that it is repugnant to the British Constitution 

Without, however, for the present raising the general issue, your 
Petitioner ventures to hope that interference with the present Indian 
hcense-holders will not be countenanced by this Honourable House 
According to the information in possession of your Petitioner’s 
Association, those who never traded before war would not exceed 
probably one hundred The renewal of their hcenses outside Bazaars 
would hardly affect the principle underlying the Bazaar Notice, while 
it IS a matter of hfe and death to the men themselves 

Moreover, the expression, “at, or immediately before, the com- 
mencement of hostilities,” IS likely to give rise to much difhculty in its 
apphcatLon and to invidious distinctions. 

It would, in the humble opimon of your Petitioner’s Association, 
be mamfestly unjust to renew the licenses of those who were trading 
in the middle of 1899 if the same concession were withheld from those 
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who were trading at the end of 1898 but not in 1899 Again, m 1899, 
there may have been two partners in the same business It would not 
be an easy matter, in the event of both applying for a hcense, to give 
preference to the one over the other 

These are only illustrations of the many difficulties that the Notice 
in question will create in admimstering the law in accordance therewith 
The British Indians are loyal subjects of the Grown and admitted 
to be sober, industrious and law-abiding citizens 

Your Petitioner’s Association, therefore, humbly prays that this 
honourable House would give a favourable consideration to the sub- 
ject matter hereof and so amend the Notice in question as to except 
from Its operation the existing Indian hcensees on production of proof 
that they have been resident in the Transvaal before war, and to 
make it consistent not only with justice and fair play but also with the 
declarations, above referred to, of the Right Honourable Mr Gham- 
lain and His Excellency Viscount Milner 

And for this act of justice and mercy, your Petitioner shall, as in 
duty bound, for ever pray, etc 

Dated at Johannesburg, this 8th day of December, Nineteen Hun- 
dred and Three 

Abdool Gani 
Chairman, 

British Indian Association 

From a photo.tat of the original m Pretoria Archives, Petition L G 4/03 


60 LORD HARRIS AND INDIAN LABOUR 

The Johannesburg Star has reproduced the speech dehvered by 
Lord Harris on November 12 th in Gannon Street Hotel, London, be- 
fore the ordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the Gonsoh- 
datcd Gold Fields of South Afnca The speech enables us the better 
to understand His Lordship’s views on the Asiatic labour question We 
must confess that we are sadly disappointed, and with due deference 
to His Lordship, we think that his judgment has been warped by his 
anxiety on behalf of the financial interests represented by him Lord 
Harris has discovered that it would be really for the benefit of the In- 
dians that they should be imported under terms which would prevent 
them from using their brains, if they have any, and compelhng them 
to return to India after the termination of their contract, irrespective 
of the question whether they can earn a better living in that country 
or not His Lordship says 

It seems tome to besomewhat short-sighted to make permission for the recruit- 
ing of coolies for the mines dependent on better treatment for the trading class 

Coolies are not a highly educated class, they are merely manual labourers 
and the treatment they would receive would certainly not be worse, probably 
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bcltci, th.m the tiealmciit they would receive on mincb in India, and certainly 
infinitely more considerate than the treatment they ^vo^ld receive from the higher 
ca.ste5. in India itbi If . . 

It seems to me that the whole Indian community would benefit if such an 
out .md m flow liom India to South Africa and back again were encouraged 
We would take the liberty of answering those icmaiks by putting a 
few peitinent questions 

Does His Lordship know that it is possible in India for the lowest 
class to lise to the highest level by patience andpeiscveiance^ Does he know 
that many an Indian has lisen to a very respectable position fiom the 
very coolie class? Is it not a fact that the knowledge that, on their legain- 
ing fiecdom, they are likely to compete m trade and othei businesses 
with the Euiopeans is the cause for insisting on compulsoiy repatria- 
tion? Would It not be a sad icflection on the Government if it were 
tiue that the Indian miners would icceive better treatment in the Trans- 
vaal than they would in India? (Peisonally, we do not think that the 
question of physical tieatment enteis into consideration at all, for we 
firmly believe that the treatment of labourers, as such, will be fair 
enough in the Transvaal ) Does His Lordship seriously contend that, if 
the highei castes m India do not give consideiate treatment to the lower 
castes, it would be any reason foi keeping up such a distinction, even 
in a modified foim, under a Liberal Government^ And is not His Lord- 
ship aware that, no matter what may be the shortcomings of the higher 
castes in India, they do not for their own selfish ends resort to a modi- 
fied foim of slavery^ Will it be an economic benefit either to the labou- 
rers who may be imported, or to the Indian community in general, 
if, after a term of years, the labourers who have made the Transvaal 
more their home than India are sent back to face stazvation^ Will it 
be light in any sense of the term to forcibly dwarf the growth of a 
body of men for fear that they might set up a competition against an- 
other body of mcn^ Is it not a moie straightforward course to avoid 
such a contingency by not resorting to indentured laboui at all, and by 
letting the country gradually but steadily evolve progress^ 

Indian Opinion, 10-12-1903 


61. INDIAN LICENCES IN LADYSMITH 

Mr Lines, the Town Clerk of Ladysmith, m his capacity as 
Licensing Officer for the town, has sent notices to the Indian traders in 
that place informing them of the sections of the Dealers’ Licenses Act 
govermng the issue of trade licences and sending them apphcation forms 
to be filled in, wherein occurs the following significant paragraph 

I undertake not to keep my premises open for business after the hour of 5 P M , 
eveept on Saturdays I further imdertake to close my place of business on all 
public holidays 
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It %vas only a few weeks ago that we reproduced the report of 
the interview between Mr Lines and the British Indians in Ladysmith 
at which Mr Lines threatened that he would not renew Bntish Indian 
licences for next year unless the applicants agreed to close their stores 
at five o’clock He has now taken a further step and evidently the 
threat is to be earned out We have already expressed our opinion 
that, if It IS at all possible, it would be well for the Indian store-keepers 
in Ladysmith to meet Mr Lines’ proposal It would, we doubt not, do 
much good in the end The question, of course, is whether, by clos- 
ing their stores at five o’clock in the evening, the Indian traders will 
be in a position to do their business It may be that most of their busi- 
ness IS done only after five o’clock, in which case it will be utterly im- 
possible for them to comply with the demand, but if that is so, and if 
It could be conclusively proved, we think that Mr Lines would be reason- 
able enough to waive the undertaking It is a matter entirely of compromise, 
and we tiust that the Indians in Ladysmith will be self-possessed enough 
to see that it would be to their advantage to follow the course suggested 
by us Of course, in no case could the undertaking be given if the rule 
as to closing of shops is not to apply to all the traders In this connection, 
we invite their attention to the following clause also in Mr Lines’ notice 
No licence shall be issued m respect of premises which are unfit for the intended 
trade or unprovided with proper and sufficient sanitary arrangements or not afford- 
ing sufficient and suitable accommodation for salesmen, clerks and servants apart 
from the stores or rooms in which goods and wares may be kept in cases where 
premises are used for both purposes 

This, of course, is an arrangement which there should be no hesitation 
or difficulty in fulfilling, in fact, we are aware that most of the Indian 
stores m Ladysmith are fiee from any objection of that description, but 
It IS as well to emphasise the point that the clause in question should be 
given effect to both in spirit and to the letter 

Indian Opinion, 10-12-1903 


62 THE GOVERNMENT AND BARBERTON INDIANS 

There appears in the Transvaal Government Gazette dated the 4th 
December a Notice over the signature of Mr W H Mooi, appointing 
the piesent Indian Location in Barberton as a site for the Bazaar It 
contains the following extraoidinary paragraph 

Stands in this Bazaar will be rented on a monthly tenancy, with no power 
to sub-let, to those Asiatics only, (the italics appear in the Notice itself,) who are 
at present residing or trading in it Leases will not be given 
Thus, the most objectionable feature to which we drew attention 
some time ago of the Notice issued by the Resident Magistrate at Barberton 
has been kept up by the Government and, in trying to secuie substantial 
justice by protesting against the threatened closing up of the Location, the 
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Induuis find llieimclvcs face to face witli the prospect of being compelled, 
owing to the icstiictions on sub-lctting, to icmove williout compensation 
to the new Bazaai against which, as our readers will be aware, serious 
objections have been laised, oi of leaving Barbciton altogether. And yet 
Loid Milnei says that the Indians arc being tieatcd better now than they 
were duiing the Boer icgimei 

Indian Opinion, 10-12-1903 


63. THE 'WIORjYING POST' AND ASIATIC LABOUR 

The Johannesburg papeis to hand repoit an appeal made to the 
Indian Government by the Moining Post for a supply ol indentured Indian 
labour . The coi respondent of the Daily Mad says that the paper has not 
lost all hope of the mines beirr^woiked by Biitish Indians rather than by 
alien Chinese It points out that it is entirely m the interests of the British 
Empire that Mr Brodrick, the Indian Secretary, should urge Lord Gurzon, 
Viceroy of India, to come to some arrangement with the Transvaal which 
should ensure good treatment but not pohtical rights to coolies in the 
Transvaal. We do not know what the Post understands by “pohtical 
rights”, but we very much fear that there is a new definition for the term 
intended to be of use in South Africa so as to include the ordinary rights 
of a British subject, namely, those of freedom of locomotion, trade and 
lesidence. Franchise the Indians do not aspire to, but they do insist on 
complete hberty to trade, and reside where they hke so far as such hberty 
IS not in conflict with sanitary arrangements and customs which may be 
apphcable to all, irrespective of colour distinctions and if the Post con- 
siders these rights as defined by us as a part of good treatment, we should 
have nothing to say against its appeal If, however, compulsory repat- 
riation and the other restnctions urged by the people of the Transvaal 
are to be inflicted on the indentured people, then we repeat, as we have 
said often, that the nghts of Indian traders will have been bought too 
dearly, and seeing that such an influential organ as the Morning Post 
continues to urge the necessity of Indian labour for the Transvaal, the 
fnends of Indians cannot be too careful in watching the trend of events in 
England as well as in South Africa. 

Indian Opinion, 10-12-1903 



AMb.YDMENT TO BAZ^LIR NOTICE^ 

JOHANNLSBOUG, 
December 11, 1903 

llic Guvi-inmuU piopobc to bung btloic tin. LcgislaUvc Council 
in .uucndincnt to tin. “Bazaar Notice” which would have the effect of ex- 
tinpung sonic Butish Indians in the Transvaal from the habihty to carry 
on their irule only in Bazaars oi Locations specially set apart for the 
purpose 

I he iiuendment, howcvei, does not include all the holders of exis- 
ting licences, ind the effect of the amended law will still be to icqmre 
the compulsory rcmovil of about one bundled British Indian tradcis to 
Loc itions Ihis will mean the uttei luin of the tradeis concerned 

Accordingly, a m.iss meeting of Biitish Indians has been held, and 
[it] hiis p issed a resolution reciuesting that protection may be given to 
all CMStmg licences, pending the promised alteration of the anti-Indian 
laws m the Transvaal 

The Legislative Council is to consider the proposed amendment on 
Monday next, Decembei 1 1 

India, lB-12-1903 


65 CABLE TO BRITISH COMMITTEE 

Jon \NNESB0RG, 

December 12, 1903 


TO 

Incas 

GoVllRNMENr PROPOSL BRING AMENDMENT BAZ/VAR NOTICE 
BbtORE LEGISLAriVE COUNCIL EXLMPlING SOME INDIANS TROM LIA- 
BILiry TRADE WITHIN BAZAARS WllHOUT INCLUDING ALL EXISTING 

LICENSES This would mean compulsory removal about hund- 
red TRADERS LOCATION CAUSING UtTER RUIN BRITISH INDIAN 
\L\SS MEETING THEREFORE PASSED RESOLUTION REQUESTING PROTECTION 
ALL EXISTING LICENSES PENDING PROMISED ALTERATION ANTI-INDIAN 

LAWS Council considers amendment Monday Please help. 

Gandhi 

Incli j Office Judicial and Public Records, 57/1904 


1 This appeared as “from a correspondent”. 



66. GENERAL LETTERS 


[Prior to Decetnber, 17, 1903] 

SIR, 

With rcfcicnce to the motion standing in the name of the Plonour- 
able the Colonial Secretary regarding the amendment of the Bazaar 
Notice 356 of this ycai, a petition has already been sent for submission 
to the Legislauvc GounciF for considciauon to which my Associauon 
invites your sympathetic attention. 

Thcic aie, however, things which could not well be menuoned m 
die petition. 

My Association, therefore, ventures to take the liberty of addressing 
this commumcation to you. 

The matter discussed in the petition is of vital importance to the 
Indian community, and of comparatively no consequence fiom the Eu- 
lopean traders’ standpoint 

If the relief sought is not granted, the position of British Indian traders 
on the 1st January next will be very precarious 

In order to enable you to grasp the situation thoroughly, I venture 
to say, with due deference to the Government, that the sites selected for 
Bazaars are worthless for purposes of trade They are, m almost every 
case, far away from towns [and] without the ordinary convemences In 
fact. It would mean for the Indians an establishment of absolutely new 
townships or villages 

It IS unnecessary to dilate upon this, as you are acquainted with the 
country and know the situation of at least some of the Bazaar sites. For 
this reason alone, if for no other, it is submitted that the disturbance of 
the present holders of hcences will be disastrous to them. 

My Association is aware that some honourable members of the Coun- 
cil hold the view that there is at present a larger Indian population in the 
Colony than there was before war, and that many Indians who have not 
formerly resided in the Colony have entered it I beg to assure 
you that such is not the case; there is no doubt that a few new-comers 
have entered the country but many of these have been sent across the 
border under the recent pernut prosecutions, and, in hardly any case, 
are new-comers in possession of licenses 

The appeal of my Association, therefore, is not on behalf of new- 
comers, but on behalf of bona-fide refugees The only reason why an attempt 
IS now being made to remove them to Bazaars is because they have not 
traded in the Transvaal before war or, rather, they have not traded 


1 Tills was addressed to the members of the Transvaal Legislative Council by Bntish 
Indians 

2 “Petition to the Transvaal Council”, December 8, 1903 
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before war m the respective places foi which they hold licenses at present 
This IS a distinction the justice of which it is difficult to understand It 
IS the so-called competition on the part of the Indian traders in the smal- 
ler townships that is feared, but my Association ventures to say that, in 
such to-wnships, there are very few Indian traders They are mostly in 
Johannesburg, where, after all, the prejudice is not so strong, and 
where competition cannot be felt because European traders are in 
an overwhelming majority Is it, then, right that the few Indian tradeis 
are to be deprived of the means of livelihood^ For it cannot be too often 
repeated that it is impossible to remove the Indian trade now going on 
outside Bazaars to the Bazaars with any prospect of success My Asso- 
ciation. would give a few illustrations 

In Rustenburg, for instance, there is one and only one Indian trader 
who is trading in the town, although he did not trade there before war 
It may be parenthetically remarked that he has been trading for years 
in Johannesburg Is this one man to remove to a Bazaai, which is prac- 
tically a wdderness wheie there is no traffic, and which is probably a 
dangerous place for one man to live in? And will the removal of one man 
make any appreciable difference in the business now being done by the 
other traders in the town? 

The case in Schweizer Reneke is, if possible, even more serious 
There are two Indian traders there who did not trade befoie war in that 
locahty, although at least one of them traded before war in the Trans- 
vaal The place itself consists of very few houses and is very sparsely 
inhabited Gould these two men be expected to do any business in 
the Location which is situated far away, and is at present totally 
uninhabited? 

Such instances could be multiplied They shew the extreme dis- 
proportion between the means to be adopted and the result to be attained 
The removal of these traders scattered throughout the country to Bazaars 
would be, in the opinion of my Association, a very violent remedy without 
its cunng the disease alleged to exist My Association can quite under- 
stand the wish that no further licenses to new Indian arrivals should be 
granted for trade outside Bazaars, but it is very difficult to reconcile one- 
self to an attitude which disregards what are undoubtedly vested interests, 
for the licenses that were granted last year were received by the Indians 
openly in a bona-fide manner, and were given by the British officers with 
the knowledge that they weie giving them to Indians, although they 
were not engaged in trade within their districts prior to war, on the grounds 
that they were refugees There were no conditions attached at the time 
of issuing those licenses 

My Association, therefore, respectfully asks whether it is woith while 
disturbing a handful of Indian traders who have already established 
themselves in business, have got in a large stock, and, in some cases, secured 
long leases of the premises in their occupation My Association ventures 
to believe that you represent not merely the European interests but the 
4-6 
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Hitcicsts oi till who me settled, iii the Golonyj ixioie especially those who 
aie Biiush subjects, and Ihcreloie hopes that you will find time to study 
the question pul belore you and come to a just decision. 

Hoping to be excused for tioubling you, 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

Abdul Gani 
Chairman, 

British Indian Assocsation 

Indian Opinion, 17-12-1903 


67. BRITISH WDIAM IjY THE TRANSVAAL 

We lead in the Johanncsbuig ncwspapeis that the proceedings of 
the Legislative Council of the Transvaal were opened with prayers. At 
the conclusion of his remarks, His Excellency the President of the Council 
commended the members “to the guidance of Almighty God” and he 
“fervently prayed that all their consultations might tend to the advance- 
ment of His glory and the prosperity of the State” and trusted that “God’s 
blessing might rest upon their labours” All this is very religious and, 
so far, veiy satisfactory There is nothing to be feaied from those who 
walk in the fear of God and invoke His guidance in all their doings. Un- 
foitunately, expressions such as the above have become very much ste- 
reotyped. We pray because it is the fashion, we call in the assistance 
of the Almighty also because it is the fashion and not because there is 
any special stress laid upon the fact oi that there is necessarily that atti- 
tude which IS indispensable before there can be any guidance from on 
high And we are very much afraid that when His Excellency read the 
prayers or concluded his speech, he never asked himself the question 
whether there was not something in what was to be placed before the 
Legislative Council which could not possibly be to the glory of God. 
Let us see the facts, as they are The Colonial Secretary, Mr. P Duncan, 
gave notice of the following motion. 

That Government Notice No 356, dated 8th April, 1903, regarding the pro- 
vision of bazaars m which trade may be earned on by Asiatics be amended by 
the addition of the following words after the word “hostilities” in Clause 3 ‘ Licen- 
ses may be granted under similar conditions in the case of Asiatic traders who were 
bona-fide carrying on trade at or immediately before the commencement of hostili- 
ties, and in places not specially set apart by the Government, even though such 
traders may not have held the licenses reqmred by law for such tradmg All 
traders claiming to have licences under this clause must produce evidence to the 
satisfaction of the Receiver of Revenue that the above conditions are fulfilled in 
their case 

Om readers will have sufficient [^] in this issue of the paper to shew 
them what the British Indians think about the motion We have often 
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said m these columns that the Bazaar Notice is uncalled for and in con- 
travention of the promises made from time to time by Her late Majesty’s 
mmisteis, as well as Mr Chamberlain But it is not our intention to 
raise that question at piesent, we would merely examine the position 
taken up by the British Indian petitioners 

Befoie we do that, we take this opportunity of congratulating our 
countiymen in the Transvaal on the most praiseworthy activity shown 
by them, and the methodical manner in which they have placed their 
representations before the authorities Between Tuesday and Friday 
of the same week, to send a petition to the Legislative Council, address a 
long ciicular letter to the membeis, and to convene a successful meeting 
which, It would appear, was attended by over five hundred people, is 
a very creditable peiformance worthy of imitation by us in Natal 

To return, the position is briefly this 

The Bazaar Notice does not interfere with the, licenses of those British 
Indians who can shew that they held licenses to trade outside Bazaars 
on the outbreak of hostilities The Government now proposes to extend 
the protection to those also who were trading without any licenses on the 
outbreak of hostilities ■ There remain, then, Indians who, although they 
did not trade before war, have been able, on the strength of their being 
refugees, to secure licenses from British officers The Biitish Indians 
have, theiefore, approached the Legislative 'Council and say that the 
last named class of traders also should be given the same protection 
They argue somewhat this way 

Those from whom you want to withhold the protection form a very 
small number not worthy of consideration so far as the European senti- 
ment IS concerned There are nearly six hundred hcense[e]s,from which 
[number] you might be able, by excluding the new traders in the above 
sense, to drive, say, one hundred men to Locations This would make 
hardly any difference in the competition You have often promised to 
protect all those hcense[e]s, Mr Chamberlain has done so. Lord Milner 
has done so Before war, the British Agents secured the trade of British 
Indians by making effective representations to the Republican Govern- 
ment Therefore, ' although you have > got .the lion’s strength, you should 
not use It in order to crush these few men out of existence We have com- 
mitted no crime You charge us with faults which, if properly examined, 
are not faults at all, and even .trade jealousy may not be allowed to go so 
far as to endanger vested rights 

Argument such as this seems to us to be unanswerable, and if the 
facts are as the speakers at the great meeting held in the West End Hall 
in Johannesbug stated them, is the attitude taken up by the Government 
consistent with the commending by His Excellency of the Members of the 
Legislative Council to the guidance of God’ Is it consistent with the 
fervent prayer that the consultations of the Council should tend to the 
advancement of the glory of God’ We frankly confess that we fail to 
see heiein the hand of God, and we certainly do not see that the ruin of 
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huuditcls of iuoflcnbivc tiaclcn can advance His glory, or even tend to 
the piospeiity ol the State. 

We notice that oui friends the East Rand Vigilants are up in arras 
against the Govcinment in daring to intioduce the amendment above 
refer! cd to They aic wrathful that the very Government, which was 
insliumcntal in enabling British Indian-> to trade without licenses before 
wai and in defiance of the laws of the late Republic, is now doing a 
tardy act of justice by clothing these licenses with the same piotection 
They have, therefore, promoted a petition to the Legislative Council. 
The Goveinmcnt h^is then, on the one hand, to face the opposition of the 
East Rand Vigilants to any justice being done to the Indians, and, on the 
other hand, to consider the very leasonable demands of the British Indians 
foz the smallest measure of justice The argument advanced by the 
Boksburg gentlemen is very full of humour if it is also full of pain They 
consider that it would be, on the part of the Government, a breach of 
faith with the white inhabitants of the Transvaal if it were to amend the 
Bazaar Notice in any diiection whatsoever. Will the gentlemen, however, 
consider for a moment the iidiculous position m which they place 
themselves by advancing an argument of that nature, for it was impossible 
for the Government to make any promise whatsoever to tlie white 
inhabitants without, in the first instance, committing a veiy seiious 
breach of faith with the Indians themselves? How could our friends 
expect the Government to make any definite promises to lelegate 
Indians to Locations when the Irapeiial Government went to wai on that 
veiy question^ The Bazaar Notice is certainly there, but ra the light 
of the facts we have stated, it cannot be interpreted as any promise 
to the white inhabitants, though we are free to admit that it is a sign 
of weakness that the Government has ever issued the Notice, but having 
issued it. It seems to us to be far-fctched to argue that they have not now 
the right to amend it in any manner they choose. In our humble opi- 
mon, the strong Transvaal Government has a clear course before it, namely, 
not only to carry out the promises made to the British Indians, but apart 
from any such promises, to protect them (the weakei party) from the 
opposition and prejudice of the« stronger party, namely, the Europeans. 
Self-interest may blind the sense of fairness of the latter It is then for tlie 
Government not to be led away by then opposition, however, strong it 
may be, but to hold the scales even between conflicting interests, and 
to do justice. 

Indian Opinion, 17-12-1903 



63 A M iSS MEETIjYG OF INDWYS IjY JOHAjYjYESBURG 

A mass mcelmg of oiu bretliien was held in Johannesburg on Friday 
mormng Repicscntatives from almost evciy village attended at a notice 
oi only 21- houis, foi which they deseive credit Sheth Abdul Gam, Ma- 
nagei ol the well-known business house of Messrs Mahomed Cassam 
Camioodeen, took the chan tie made an impressive speech and proved 
I hat the modifications sought to be effected in the law by the Government 
weie not adequate Theie arc at present three categories of traders in 
the Tiansvaal (1) those who are cairying on trade under licences obtained 
prioi to the wai , (2) those who have been tiading without a licence, and 
(3) those who obt uned hcenccs after the commencement of Biitish rule 
The licences of those who weic trading before the war are being renewed 
And now the Govcinmcnt intends to enact a law to the effect that 
those belonging to the second category, that is to say, those trading without 
a licence before the war, would be issued licences The meeting was held 
m oidei to sccuic justice for the third category, so that those who did 
not trade before the war but who were granted hcences by the British 
officials might also obtain them Mr Chamberlain had himself said 
that they, too, should get the licences 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 17-12-1903 

69 A GENERAL LETTERS 

BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

21-24, Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 

' Johannesburg, 

December 17, 1903 

SIR, 

In view of the approaching meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at Pretoria, in connection with the proposed amendment of 
the Asiatic Bazaar Notice No 356 of this year, I have the honour, on 
behalf of the British Indian Association, to submit a short statement for 
your consideration 

A British Indian deputation waited on the Right Honourable Mr Cham- 
berlain during his visit to the Transvaal, when the members of the depu- 
tation were advised by him, as far as possible, to agree with the European 
inhabitants of the Colony I ventuie to assure you that such has ever 

1 The letter, which was addressed to members of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
at Pretoria, was published m Indian Opinion, 24-12-1903 It was also sent to Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who forwarded a copy to the Secretary of State for India. 
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been the desiie of the membeis of the comnaumty lepresented by my 
Association 

I take it that the geneial objection to the Indian is m regard to his 
mode of living. I beg to stale, then, that so far he has not been allowed 
the oppoitumly to show what he can do in that direction His position 
has never been cleaily defined; he has been obliged to remain in a state 
of unccitamty In any case, I venture to assuic you that the Indians 
would be readily amenable to any regulations that might be framed with 
reference to sanitation, or the sepaiation of dwelhngs from business places. 
My Association has, in fact, aheady submitted to the Government that 
the giving to the Municipality of the control over dealers’ licenses to new 
applicants, with the light of appeal to the courts of law by way of safe- 
guard against abuse of power, would be quite acceptable to the Indian 
community 

My Association is also aware that there is prevalent in the minds of 
many in the Colony the fear that the Indians, if allowed to immigrate 
unrestricted, might by then very numbers swamp the white population. 
Although my Association considers any such fear to be groundless, yet, 
as an earnest of its desire to co-operate with the Europeans, my Associa- 
tion has accepted the principle of legislation to restrict immigration on 
the hnes of the Cape Act, witli certain modifications. 

However, for the purposes of considering the proposed amendment, 
it IS hardly necessary to examine the general question The Colomal 
Secretary’s proposal but carries out the spirit of the Bazaar Notice, though, 
in the humble opimon of my Association, it still falls short of elementary 
justice unless it is supplemented as urged by my Association It proposes 
to protect the vested interests of British Indians who, during the Boer 
regime, were able to trade without licenses outside Locations or Bazaars 
by reason of the intervention of the British Agents My Association would 
be painfully surprised if you were to oppose a continuation of the same 
protection when the British Government is in a better position to give it ^ 

And, if you would approve of the Colonial Secretary’s proposal, 
to clothe all existing licenses with protection, [you] would be simply 
complementing it. 

There are, probably, not more than 600 Asiatic licenses outside 
Bazaars in the Colony, of which 500 will be left undisturbed under 
the notice and proposed amendment There will, therefore, be only 100 
licenses not covered by the Notice And it is contended that the rights 
of these latter are entitled to as much consideration as of the others, since 
they aie all former residents of the Transvaal, and had their hcenses gran- 
ted last year by the British officeis without restrictions. If, theiefbre, 
you would waive your objection to the 500 hcenses, it would be but the 
barest justice to put the balance of hcenses under the same category 

Probably, before the war, you were a member of the Uitlander 
Committee; if so, I may state that, just on the eve of war, the Committee 


1 Vide Item G8 above. 
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was glad to stcuic the co-opeiation of the Indian community in order to 
fuithei Us views One of the aiguments advanced by it m favour of the 
Indian community making common cause was that, after British occu- 
pation, we would not suffer the disabihues imposed by Law 3 of 1885 
My Association, therefoie, it is submitted, has a right to expect fulfil- 
ment of that assurance 

Indians aie Biitish subjects India has been described by British 
statesmen as the bughtest jewel in the British Crown She is ever ready 
to fight the Empire’s battles It was the Indian aimy that probably saved 
the situation in Natal The local Indians, too, were not behindhand 
in doing their humble shaie It is foi the members of that community 
that my Association requests your sympathy, and that, too, in a matter 
ivhich, while it is of very great importance to the Indians, is of compara- 
uve insignificance to you My Association, therefore, ventures to trust 
that the meeting of the Associated Chambers would decide to recommend 
protection of all existing Indian licenses 

I have the honour to remain, 
Str, 

Tour obedient servant, 
Abdool Gani 
Chairman, 

British Indian Association 

India Ofiicc Judicial and Public Records, 57/1904 
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We reproduce elsewhere copy of a circular letter^ addressed by the 
British Indian Association to the members of the Chambers of Commerce 
of the Transvaal The conference met at Pretoria on the 18th instant, 
and The Rand Daily Mail publishes a report of the proceedings from which 
It would appear that the circular letter produced no effect whatsoever 
on the delegates It may be because the circular was sent rather late 
owing to the decision, at the eleventh hour, of the Colonial Secretary to 
postpone the consideration of the proposed amendment The circular 
letter makes it quite plain that, if it is right to respect the vested interests 
of those who traded before the war without licenses, it is more so to res- 
pect such interests created after the war The reference in the letter to 
the co-operation given by the Indian commumty to the Uitlander Com- 
mittee of the pre-war period ought to have gone home We can speak 
from personal knowledge that the leaders of the Committee were most 
anxious that the Indians should join them in making representations to 
the Home Government The question of the disabilities of Indians was 
specially discussed and all were agreed that, if the war came, the dis- 
abilities must go It, therefore, ill becomes the members of the conference 


1 Item 69 above 
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now to turn lound and propose diastic measuies which were not even 
dieamt of duiing thcii worst days before the wai. The arguments ad- 
vanced at the confer ence m support of the different contentions put forward 
by the members, we take leave to say, were of the weakest type, and in 
some cases, based upon distorted facts. We do not wish to convey that 
the distoition was dclibeiate. Probably, it was due to the inability of the 
speakers to look at facts without bias, but we do say that, in some instances, 
there was no foundation foi the statements made by the speakers That 
men occupying responsible positions, and whom private life would be 
ashamed to make statements without first veiifying them, should in their 
public capacity fathei such statements without applying the necessary 
test is a sign of the times The chairman of the conference is repoited 
to have said. 

Wealthy Indians in Barberton had approached leading merchants of the 
town, asking them to lend their names for the purposes of securing premises and 
licenses The Indian boasted that, if he succeeded, every other Kaffir store-keeper 
would have to close within twelve months 

Now, we have no hesitation in saying that there is not a vestige of 
tiuth in this statement Barberton has no wealthy Indians There are 
very few Indian traders, and these are in the Location only, there are 
no Indian traders established within the town, the few who are doing 
any business in the Location are too poor even to dream of the ambition 
ascribed by the chairman to them Most of the inhabitants of the Lo- 
cation are hawkers, and we challenge the chairman to give the name of 
the Indian who is alleged to have boasted that he would drive away every 
Kaffir store-keeper within twelve months. The chairman also uttered 
the following grandiloquent sentiments. 

It would not be their intention to approach the Government m an anta- 
gonistic spirit, but their attitude should be absolutely friendly and patriotic It 
was a case of saying ‘Gentlemen, mind what you do, you had better be careful 
because it is a very serious matter It is a matter on which the feelings of the 
people of this countiy are deeper than you believe It is the one question that 
Will unite the people against the Government, and it is an exceedingly grave matter 
if Government takes up the attitude of partisanship of the coloured races as against 
the white population’ 

It is rather humorous that the gentlemen, who are interested being 
themselves engaged in trade, and who would, if they could, form a ring 
excluding from it all competitors, should speak in such strain in the name 
of the community as if their interests and those of the vast amount of 
buyers were identical The chairman, m saying that the feelings of the 
people of the country weie deeper than might be believed, forgot that 
the Indians were dependent upon white custom to a very great extent, 
and if the feeling is so deep, how is it that the support is still held out to 
them‘d Why is it necessary to ask the legislature to harass the Indians 
into leaving the Colony when the remedy of ostracism is in their own 
hands ^ It would be news to many readers that the Government has taken 
up an attitude of partisanship of the Coloured races Well may Lord 
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Mihicr SAv ih.il he ii> between two fires, the Indians say the Government 
IS tiL lUug them worse than they weie tieated befoie the war, and the 
numbers of llie contounce say that tiny (the Indians) have been taken 
undei Governnunt pationigc 

ihc liaders uc a nure handful, and yet the position created by 
then presence h.is been magnified out of all proportion The serious 
esil winch line Hens to oveitake the Colony in the shape of indentured 
Colouud 1 ibout WMs airiK p.issed by because, forsooth, Sir Geoigc Fairar 
hid evsured the ch iirman that c\eiy precaution would be taken against 
the pcnnaneiit settlement of such mdentuied men If the people are to 
be united ig unst the Govemment iii any mattei, it is undoubtedly this 
one of indentured labour 

Of the petition md the lesolutions p isscd at the confeiencc, we would 
sa\ \er\ little Both aic in keeping wiUi the speeches delivered by the 
V inous dclegitu The petition dwells upon “the commingling of the 
Co'oured and white races” May wc infoim the members of the 
conference th it, «o far .is the Biitish Indians are concerned, such a thing 
is pr.ictic illv unknown^ If there is one thing which the Indian cherishes 
more than any other, it is the purity of type Why bring such a question 
into the controversy .it alP We would very much like to learn a bit of 
the p.est history and e\pcricnce gamed by the petitioneis 

One of the resolutions p issed ‘‘views with intense alarm and dis- 
favour any legislation which might stultify such principle” This is really 
very funny The members are .ilarmed at what is not even in CMStence 
Lord Ellenborough said that, during the Afghan War, there were people 
\,’ho thought they heard tiie sound of guns if a beetle chirped The mem- 
bers of die conference evidently seem to be m some such position, for no 
legisl lUon hvis yet been given to the public, and, for aught we know, when 
the much-promised legislation docs come, it would be worse from the 
Indiin standpoint than the present laws We give the members the 
credit of supposing that they have not mistaken the proposed amendment 
of the Colonial Secretary for legislation, especially after his lucid expla- 
nation of the real bearing of the Bazaar Notice on the general question. 

We \/ould urge the members of the different Chambers of Commerce 
m the Transvaal to consider dispassionately the opening paragraphs of 
the circular letter of the Biitish Indian Association The two statements 
made therein ought to be considered quite effective from the European 
standpoint The Town Councils or Town Boards consist mostly of traders 
The Indians say ‘Our position is so reasonable that we do not hesitate 
to place ourselves at your meicy and abide by youi decision as to our 
licenses, provided that you do not take away the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court against your decision So tar as new settlers are con- 
cerned, we are quite willing that there should be reasonable restrictions 
along the lines laid down by Mr Chamberlain in his addiess to the Co- 
lonial Premiers If you adopt this policy, you will keep up moie or less 
the British traditions ’ / 
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Such a position, in oui humble opinion, is unexceptionable, and we 
invite the Chambers to spare a few moments and, after full consideration, 
ask themselves whether it does not constitute a very reasonable compromise. 

Indian Opinion^ 24-12-1903 


7L MR DUNCAK ON HI^ AMENDMENT 

The Golomal Secretary^ is to be congratulated on his able, sympa- 
thetic, and historical survey of the anti- Asiatic legislation in the Transvaal. 
He had naturally no difficulty m making out a very strong case m favour 
of his amendment He shewed conclusively that it was owing to the 
protection afforded by the British Government during Mr Kruger’s 
regime that Indians were able to trade m the Transvaal in defiance of 
the law and that, therefore, it was impossible, even if it were desirable, 
for the British Government to retrace its steps and drive the Indians away 
to the Locations It was not a question, as he said, of sentiment or po- 
licy, but one of simple justice. He exhorted the members, and through 
them the pubhc generally, to consider the matter dispassionately and 
not to run away with the idea that the present Government could play 
ducks and drakes with the Indians The pity of it all is that Government 
did not see all this beforehand, nor is it easy to understand why, in an 
admimstrative matter, it should make all this fuss and go to the Council 
for amendment of the Bazaar Notice Mr Duncan has himself admitted 
that the Bazaar Notice has no legal value, because it could not be considered 
a piece of legislation We give his own words 

In the first place, they must remember that this was not a law but merely 
a notice, expressing a policy which the Government desired to pursue in inter- 
preting the law of the country 

It was then clearly unnecessary to bring forward the matter before 
the Legislative Council at all. It is difficult for the lay mind to under- 
stand the distinction between acts of the Legislative Council which would 
have the force of law and other acts which would not have the same effect, 
but which are merely an expression of opinion on the part of the Council: 
to the lay mind, all such notices are law of the country. The people also 
forget that the notice has actually taken away the rights that the Indians 
enjoyed before it was introduced, and that the proposed amendment is 
a restoration of some of the rights thus taken away They construe the 
amendment to be a concession and then protest against it No amount 
of logic and reason could take away the feeling so created. Wc think, 
therefore, that it was clearly a mistake on the part of the Government 
to have, m the first instance, brought up the Bazaar Notice before the 
Legislative Council It has voluntarily tied its hands down and given 
nse to an undesirable agitation — unless the Government intended that 
such agitation should take place m order to strengthen its hands m 
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pm suing an anti- Asiatic policy The speech of the Colonial Secretary, 
howevei, precludes us from forming any such opimon 

Moreover, after the very convincing argument advanced by the 
Colonial Secretary m favour of his proposal, we fail to see why he has 
not included in tlie exemption Indians who were granted licenses to trade 
last year without any conditions, although they were not trading before 
the war He has based his powerful plea on the strength of the past acts 
of the British Government The same argument would apply, only more 
forcibly, to the case of the traders we have just referred to, and on whose 
behalf the British Indian Association at Johannesburg has been making 
very laudable efforts In the case of the traders who received hcenses 
last year, it is the act of the present Government which is now being over- 
ridden if these men are to go to Locations Mr Chamberlain has assured 
us that the note of a British officer is as good as a bank-note Well, the 
hcenses granted to these traders are notes signed by Bntish officers We 
have seen many, and we do not notice any conditions whatsoever endorsed 
thereon Why should they, then, be treated differently from any other 
licenses^ These are considerations which ought to have weighed with 
the Government We have said before that Government is afraid to do 
justice and, seeing that the proposed amendment has raised a hue and cry 
at Boksburg and Barberton, the Government probably thinks that it had 
better not risk its popularity for the sake of doing an act of simple justice 
and equity to the British Indians Such are not the traditions of Govern- 
ments owning the British flag, and we would still hope that the poor tra- 
ders who are under notice to remove to Locations will have their licenses 
to trade outside the Locations renewed. 

Indian Opinion, 24-12-1903 


72 BRITISH imiANS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

Events happening in the Transvaal are so stirring that they must 
continue to occupy our attention for some time to come to the 
exclusion of many other matters to which we should like to devote some 
of our space The debate in the Legislative Council that took place on 
the 22nd instant was most interesting and instructive We have often 
had occasion to complain of the attitude of the Transvaal Government 
regarding the position of the Indians We, therefore, hasten to offer our 
thanks for the bold stand it has taken up on the motion of the Colomal 
Secretary It would have been surprising if it had done otherwise All 
the same, the position of the Bntish Indians has, of late, become so very 
uncertain that we were not sure that the Government would not again 
vacillate and yield to the extreme demand of interested traders and with- 
draw the motion That it has ultimately consented to accept the amend- 
ment proposed by Sir George Fairar does not, in our opimon, detract in 
any way from the attitude it has taken up in this matter Both the 
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Colonial Secretary and the Attorney-General made it peifectly j^lain that, 
in accepting Sir George Farrar’s pioposal, they did not wish to abandon 
the intention of respecting the licenses of all those Indians who traded 
before the war in the Transvaal, whether with oi without licenses Sir 
Richard Solomon made a very eloquent defence of the position and did 
not mince matters The learned gentleman said 

If they did not amend the resolution, honourable members would be doing 
an injustice to a large class of persons Honourable members seemed to be 
surprised at the attitude taken up by the Imperial Government, but when they 
remembered the responsibilities which His Majesty’s Government had in regard 
to the Indian Empire, when they remembered the millions of people who in- 
habited that Empire and their loyalty to the throne, they qmte understood 
the necessity of holding the scales evenly between man and man That was 
how Great Britain relied on the loyalty of the millions of people who comprised 
the Empire because the people had confidence in the administration of justice 
in the Empire. 

Of the non-official members, Mr Hosken took up a very sympat- 
hetic position and pointed out to the House that, after all, the agitation 
against the Indians was confined to the traders, that the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce did not identify itself with it, and that the pre- 
sence of the Indian trader was by no means a disadvantage “The atti- 
tude,” proceeded Mr Hosken, “taken up there (by the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce) was that the very fact that people traded with 
the Indians was a proof of demand for them, and if there were a pio- 
nounced objection to them, they would be boycotted and their trading 
would be rendered impossible” 

The opposition was led by Mr Loveday and Mr Bourke. Mr. 
Loveday we can quite understand He had not a word to say during 
the old regime in favour of the Indians To him the Indian is an unmiti- 
gated curse, but we confess we were very disappointed to read Mr. 
Bourke’s remarks We have always understood him to be a very generous- 
minded citizen of the Transvaal and one capable of taking an unbiassed 
view of any case that may come up before him for decision In his an- 
xiety, however, to further the interests of the white trader, he has, in our 
humble opimon, been carried away by prejudice, for it is difiicult to ac- 
count otherwise for his weak argument He could not see why traders who 
were granted full protection by the British Government before the war 
and encouraged by its representatives to defy the Transvaal law and carry 
on their trade should now also continue to receive the same piotection 
from the same Government, although it is in a better position to do so. 
He ingenuously admitted that the opposition against the Indians pio- 
ceeded not from the Boers but from British traders, and he now seeks 
protection of the British traders from Indian competitois even though the 
British Government should be called upon to compromise itself by taking 
away the vested rights of British Indians Mr Bourke, as a merchant of 
very long standing and as a businessman, should have known better than 
repeat the platitude that the Indian trader, if unchecked, would dave the 
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Eulopean trader away, forgetting that when he was unchecked before, 
he did not succeed in doing so and that in Pretoria the Indian trade com- 
pared to the European trade is, after all, very small 

Wc may add that, even if the fear were justified, it has no bearing on 
the present question, because the Legislative Council had under discus- 
sion the matter only of old licenses Sir George Farrar suggested a rmddle 
way between the Colonial Secretary’s amendment and Mr Bourke’s 
amendment The result is that a Commission is to be appointed to investi- 
gate the cases of “those Asiatics trading here before the war without 
licenses, provisional licenses being issued meanwhile to the Asiatic store- 
keepers, and the Government would introduce legislation embodying the 
principles of the Cape Immigration Act” 

We welcome the appointment of the Commission, for we have always 
felt that there is very great misunderstanding as to the number of existing 
Indian licenses and that the members of the White League and other 
bodies have exaggerated the effect of Indian trade The Commission, 
therefore, will afford the opportumty of clearing up the mist, and every- 
one will know defimtely the position of Indian trade in the Colony The 
Indians have always asked for dayhght to be shed upon their doings, and 
we look forward with every confidence to the result of the Commission 
And if oui expectations arc realised, the sober-minded Colonists in the 
Transvaal could have no excuse for continuing the anti-Indian agitation 
which can do no good to either party, and which unnecessarily embitters 
the feeling between two communities who ought to be able to live side 
by side in peace 

Indian Opinion, 31-12-1903 


73. COLOURED RAILWAT TRAVELLERS 
IJI THE TRANSVAAL 

The same day that Mr Duncan’s amendment of the Bazaar Notice 
came up before the Legislative Council, Mr H Solomon moved his 
resolution about Coloured railway travellers, and although his remarks 
were mostly devoted to Native passengers, they are instructive, shewing 
how easy it is, by using the term “Native” and “Coloured Person” synony- 
mously, to drag down the British Indians The honourable member’s 
resolution, too, was so vague and contradictory that Sir Richard had no 
difficulty in pulling Mr Solomon up The latter had to eat his own words 
and to say in reply to Sir Richard’s remark that, if the honourable member 
did not want Coloured people to travel first class, he should not inflict 
them on the second-class passengers either, that he never meant to say 
anything of the kind and that he contemplated separate accommodation 
of the same class for Coloured people 

We venture to agree with Sir Richard that the resolution was ill 
timed and calculated to give nse to unnecessary bitterness and ill-feehng 
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If the white travelleis on the railways would not have cithei Natives or 
Asiatics as fellow-passengeis, we think that it is prudent to avoid friction, 
and place separate compartments at the disposal of Coloured people, so 
that there should then be no grumbling if any white person, not finding 
room in other compartments and knowing that there are Coloured people 
in some other compartments, chose to take advantage of accommodation 
offeied there, he should have no cause for complaint. 

The matter is clearly one of railway management lather than of 
legislative enactment. With all deference to Mr Solomon, we consider 
that he hardly consulted the dignity of the House m bringing forward 
before it the lesolution that he did. It savouis more of pandering to the 
popular prejudice than of an earnest desire to remedy a defect or to bring 
prominently to the notice of the Government a matter of public impor- 
tance If, therefore, he found in Dr. Turner an opponent going beyond 
the scope of the resolution, it was he himself who was to blame The debate 
has, however, done indirect good m that it has shown that the Coloured 
community has in Sir Richard Solomon a friend and sympathiser who is 
ready to see that justice is done between man and man and who would 
not allow himself to be carried away by popular sentiment, no matter 
how strong it may be, when it is in conflict with the elements of justice. 

Indian Opinion^ 31-12-1903 


74. A JIOTE OM ETERNAL BLISS 


{1903 ? 1904Y 

The Missionaries have hastily interpreted the great Hindu behef in 
ETERNAL BLISS to mean a belief in nothingness They say "accordmg 
to the Hindu belief, the greatest thing is to vanish mto nothing — 
annihilation”. This presentment has created a wide gulf between the 
Christian and the Hindu faiths, to the detriment of both. 

The whole confusion arises from a want of agreement as to the meaning 
of the Sanskrit term^ which is translated as “nothingness”. The word means 
what It popularly conveys only on the assumption that what we now are 
is everythmg, in which case the Hindu philosopher truly says, ‘Nothing 
is to me everything, for what you call everything is demonstrably evanes- 
cent’ (Will not the body and the senses perish and so everything else we see 
or feeP) Nothingness, thus understood, conveys the same idea as the final 
salvation, as being one with the Divine This Divine is the great “Unknow- 
able” of Spencer, but it is only relative unknowable; that is to say, not 

1 The original note was found m the collection of Mr James Stuart, Resident Magis- 
trate of Durban, along with Gandhiji's “Letter to J Stuart” of January 19, 1905 Now in the 
possession of Miss Kellie Campbell, it is undated and bfars the following note by Mr Stuart 
“This IS by M K Gandhi — given me about 1903 04 m Durban” During this period Gandhiji 
had much discussion with Theosophists on Hinduism ^ Autobiography, Part IV, Chapter IV 

2 Presumably kaival^a 
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capable of being known by means of the ordinary instruments of know- 
ledge described by Spencer If, however, you admit the existence of a higher 
instrument than the mere common intellect, which as a matter of fact 
both the Hindus and the Christians do, “It” may not be unknowable 
The Hindus say “It” is knowable, the Ghnstians say likewise “Those 
that have known Me have known the Father ” But agam, what is 
the meamng of the last quotation^ Probably there is no difference in the 
two presentments, save m the mere wording “We shall know each other 
better when the mists have rolled away ” In the meanwhile, may it not 
help us to reach that state earlier, if we try to find out the pomts of 
contact rather than those of difference^ 

Courtesy Miss Kellie Campbell, Durban 


75 LAST TEARS STOCK-TAKING 

The Transvaal 

Last year at this time, the British Indians in the Transvaal were full of 
hope because Mr Ghamberlam had been assuring them that at any rate 
those who were settled in the country, and those who might be allowed 
under a general Immigration Law to enter the Colony were entitled to 
fair and honourable treatment ‘ The position was at the time very uncertam 
Notices were issued to the traders that their licenses would not be renewed 
Law 3 of 1885 was still upon the Statute-book of the Colony In some 
parts of the Transvaal, even foot-path regulations were being enforced The 
fate of the inhabitants of the Johannesburg Indian Location was tremb- 
hng in the balance Dr Porter’s fanciful report about the sanitary condition 
of the Location hung over them like the sword of Damocles The White 
Leagues throughout the Colony were holding meetings, calhng on the 
Government to impose further restrictions on the British Indians who were 
already settled in the Colony The working of the Asiatic Offices wa^ 
causing a great deal of mischief Corruption was rampant m the Johannes- 
burg Office and refugees were unable to enter the Colony unless they 
paid through the nose for getting permits which on many an occasion 
were worthless documents Mr Chamberlain’s emphatic statement to the 
deputation, which waited on him at Pretoria, was the only ray of hght 
piercing this thick cloud of difficulties, although unfortunately it has not 
been found to be strong enough to dispel it Later in the year, that is 
in the month of April last, the Government, in reply to the Indians’ request 
for a clear definition of their status and an assurance regarding the existing 
licenses, sprang upon the commumty Notice 356, known as the 
Bazaar Notice, and appointed Captain Hamilton Fowle the Registrar 
of Asiatics for the collection of the registration tax in terms of Law 3 of 


1 Vide Vol III, p 284 
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1885, which had remained dormant for many years past The Bntish 
Indian Association of Johannesburg approached Loid Milner J but beyond 
lip sympathy, it was unable to get anything more from His Lordship He 
strongly advised the community not to resist payment of the ^3 tax, and 
promised to go carefully mto the question ol licenses and other matters 
that weie brought to his notice His Excellency also made the important 
statement that the Bazaar Notice was only a temporary measure, and that, 
in the near future, probably during the then session of the Legislative 
Council, a Bill would be introduced replacing Law 3 of 1885 

Today the situation is not very much better, although m some respects 
there is decidedly progress to be reported The Bazaar Notice is still in 
force, 9 .nd it has taxed all the resources of the British Indian Association 
to prevent it from causing utter rum In practical working, it has been 
found to be full of ambiguity Licensmg Officers have not always been 
able to give definite ruhngs on its interpretation, with the result that, m 
order to protect vested interests, Herculean efforts had to be made by 
the community And yet today no one can say whether all the existing 
licenses are to be respected or not The Transvaal Colonial Secretary’s 
attempt to amend the Notice, so as to protect the interests of those Indians 
who traded without hcenses before the war owmg to the British intervention, 
has ended in a compromise The Government has accepted Sir George 
Farrar’s amendment for appointment of a commission to mvestigate the 
claims of such British Indians and requesting the Government to bring 
m legislation along the hnes of the Cape Immigration Act It is impossible 
to say at this stage what the effect of this amendment will be We have 
accepted it as an earnest of good intentions, and as such we have put upon 
It the only construction that is possible and that is consistent with the decla- 
rations even of the present Government, namely, that all those who were 
trading before the war will have licenses granted to them to trade outside 
Bazaars, and that the passing of an Act similar to the Gape Act would mean 
a total repeal of the existing anti-Asiatic laws, and not an addition to the 
burden the Indians are already labourmg under One thmg should be quite 
clear, namely, that under the British Government the position ought not 
to be made more intolerable than it was during the old regime, if only 
because one of the ostensible reasons given for the war was the disabihties 
of the British Indians in the Transvaal There have been tv/o decisive reforms 
during the year The Permit Department has been re-transferred to the 
Chief Secretary for Permits and, from the reports we have received, we 
feel thankful to say that the corruption has entirely disappeared and 
bona-fide refugees are able to get their permits without unreasonable delay. 
The Asiatic Offices still remain for what reason we know not, but, in 
Mr Ghamney, the “Protector of Asiatics”, the Indian commumty has, 
we understand, a friend and sympathiser 

The Johannesburg Location is lost to the Indians. It would not be a 


1 Vide Vol III, p 301 
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very serious calamity, if it were not for the fact that it was in Johannesburg 
alone that the Indians had been given the right to hold mnety-mne years’ 
leases \sathin that small area, and that the inhabitants are not only now 
uncertain as to whethei they ivill have the same facilities given to them, 
but they arc also uncertain as to where the new site will be appomted. 
In any case, it will never be so advantageous as the present one 

Such in brief is the state of affairs m the Transvaal The threatened 
mtroduction of Asiatic indentured labour makes confusion worse con- 
, founded, and the presence of so many indentured men wiU be used as an 
excuse for tightenmg the cord that binds the Indians Lord Milner, however, 
is the one strong man in South Afhca When, rightly or wrongly, he was 
convinced that war was necessary, he went through it against all the oppo- 
sition We will, therefore^ continue to hope that His Excellency wiU be 
able to fulfil the prormses he has already made and clearly lay down the 
principles of Government pohey regarding British Indians The prejudice 
against the Indians on the part of the interested traders is undoubtedly 
strong, but that, in our opinion, is all the greater reason why His Excel- 
lency should remain firm and protect the weak against the opposition of 
the strong. 

Orange River Colony 

Turning to the Colony, there is nothing but despondency The present 
Government has jealously guarded the anti-Indian legislation of the late 
Republic and prevented any encroachment upon it As these columns 
have shown, it has even gone further and passed legislation in anticipation 
It has given extraordinary powers to Mumcipahties for the control of all 
Coloured people Mr Chamberlain promised to look into the matter care- 
fully and grant redress at an early date Nothing, however, has come out 
of It, and in spite of nearly two years of British rule, the Orange River 
Colony remains closed against Bntish Indians, no matter what position 
they may occupy Not even those who were trading m that Colony some 
years ago are allowed to return indeed, we hear that only last month some 
Indians, who having undergone all the prehminaries were living in the 
Colony as servants, were arrested and fined because they appeared to be 
doing some other service than that for which they were first engaged 
Mr Lyttelton! is credited with possessing the spirit of broad Impenahsm 
He IS in a position where he has the power to put his Imperialism to the 
test Will he nse to the occasion and open the Colony to British Indians^ 
Not, of course, without restriction, for we have yielded the point that 
legislation of a general character regulating immigration might be passed 
in view of the colour prejudice existing in South Africa, but we do contend 
that anyone who passes the test imposed by an Immigration Act ought 
to be free to enter any British Colony irrespective of class, creed, or colour, 
and engage in any enterprise he chooses 


1 Lyttelton succeeded Chamberlain as the Secretary of State for the Colonies m 1903 

4-7 
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- Natal I . > 

Coming nearei home, there is not much to say The same words of 
encouragement which Mr ' Chamberlain uttered, ‘when meeting the 
British Indian deputation at Pretoria, were the words spoken by him when 
he met similar deputations in Durban and Pietermaritzburg The Immig- 
ration Restriction Act has become more krmgent ' ‘ The educational 
clause has been amended so as to make it very difficult foi anyone to pass 
the test if the immigration officer is so inclined That, however, is not a 
matter of very great morheiit It is the Dealers’ Licenses Act which causes ' 
the most serious trouble The activity shown by the Durban Town Council 
and several Local Boards in Natal gives good grounds for the feai that it 
may be enforced with harshness So long as the Supreme Court remams 
deprived of its jurisdiction over the decisions ofj the Town Councils sitting 
in appeal over those of their Licensing Officers, so long will the Act remain a 
potent cause of trouble The Licensing Officer at Ladysmith has given 
notices to the Indians that unless they are prepared to observe the usual 
closing hours they will not have their hccRces renewed We have more 
than once expressed the hope that the Bntish Indian merchants in Lady- 
smith will be able to arnve at an understanding with the officer in this 
matter, for we hold that it is one of extreme dehcacy, and one in which, 
if they commit any error of judgment, it will be very difficult to get redress 

Mr Elhs Brown’s proposal regardmg Locations or Bazaars in ‘Durban, 
though It appears to be as dead as Queen Anne,‘ has left a bad taste in 
the mouth, and one never knows when an attempt may be made to revive 
It It followed close upon the publication of the Transvaal Bazaar Notice, 
and as we then shewed, the prosposal was rhade by the worthy Mayor 
in indecent haste Hardly had the mk become dry on the Minute Paper^ 
when the news was received from the Transvaal that the Bazaar Notice 
was merely a temporary regulation, and that it was not intended to become 
part of the permanent laws of the Colony.' 

The question of Indian education is a serious matter in Natal, seeing 
that there are so many thousands of Indians hvmg with their families and 
having children to bring up No matter how wilhng the Government may 
be to give a fairly good education to the Indians, the closing of the public 
schools of the Colony against Indian candidates has placed the Indian 
commumty at a very great disadvantage. The last three Indian girls who 
were receiving education in the Government school in Durban have passed 
out with credit to themselves, and now there is, no chance of such education 
being received by their less fortunate sisters All these three girls belong 
to typical Indian famihes, are very w?!! brought up and, we undeistand, 
were very well hked by their school mistresses They were always in the 
front rank, and bore a very high character for industry, honesty and gentle- 
ness. It is a sad reflection that other Indian girls who, if given the same 
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fdcihUeSj ^vould. be able to repeat the performance, should have the oppor- 
tumty taken away from them merely because of the colour of their skin 

Comparative freedom from unrest has enabled the Indian community 
m Natal to undertake educational reform The Habibi Madressa^ is an 
instance m pomt It is a flourishing institution, and ably managed under 
the supervision of the Sufi Saheb We can only wish that we had more 
institutions of the kind dottmg the Colony The Rev Mr Smith has just 
founded a traimng college for Indian teachers Properly managed and well 
encouraged, it ought to be a centre of very great moral and educational 
influence in the Colony. 

There are many other reforms that may well be undertaken by the 
Indian community let us hope that last year’s depression will give place 
to prosperity this year, and that some of our generous-mmded Indian 
merchants will be able to carry out some of them 

Cape Colony 

In the oldest Colony, there is not much to report upon The Immig- 
ration Act came into force in January last We understand that it is not 
being enforced with any special harshness Some difficulties are inevitable 
m the working of an Act of that nature, bat, on the whole, the authorities 
appear to be anxious to soften its harshness 

In East London, the Location Law and the Foot-path Law that 
ivere passed in anticipation at one time bade fair to create much irritation 
We understand, however, that well-dressed Bntish Indians are not molested 
while walking on the foot-path, even though they may not have taken 
out the exemption certificate Satisfactory as this appears to be at present, 
such a bye-law is, m our opinion, a blot on the Mumcipality, and the 
sooner it is repealed, the better it will be for its credit It is an anomaly 
that, in the Cape Colony, where anti-Indian legislation is the least irksome, 
such a law should ever have received the assent of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment It, however, ought to serve as a lesson to the British Indians, namely, 
that, under the British Government, ho community can thrive unless it is 
vigilant in looking after its own interests 

Ourselves 

In closing this brief review of the status of the British Indians in South 
Africa we may he pardoned for making some reference 'to ourselves 
Indian Opinion has been in existence hardly, seven months, but we venture 
to think that within that short period it has carved out for itself a position 
Whatever influence it may, have gained it has been our endeavour to use 
for the benefit of the community and the Empire, to which it is our pnde 
to belong The programme that we have mapped out is an ambitious one 
It has not been possible to carry, it out in its entirety, nor did the authors 
of It ever expect that 'it would be reahsed all at' once, it is rather the goal 


1 Arabic word meaning school or college 
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that we would reach with the least possible delay. One thing we have 
endeavoured to observe most scrupulously, namely, never to depart from 
the strictest facts and, in deahng with the difficult questions that have 
arisen durmg the year, we hope that we have used the utmost mo- 
deration possible under the circumstances. Our duty is very simple and 
plain. We want to serve the commumty, and m our own humble way to 
serve the Empire. We beheve in the righteousness of the cause, which it is 
our privilege to espouse We have an abiding faith in the mercy of the 
Almighty God, and ^ve have firm faith in the British Constitution That 
bemg so, we should fail m our duty if we wrote anything with a view 
to hurt Facts we would always place before our readers whether they be 
palatable or not, and it is by placing them constantly before the pubhc 
m their nakedness that the nusunderstandmg now existing between the 
two commumties in South Africa can be removed And if we can assist in 
hastemng the removal to any extent whatsoever, we shall have been amply 
rewarded. 

Indian Opiniony 7-1-1904 


76. LABOUR PROBLEM /jV THE TRAJISVAAL 
Sir George Farrar’s motion, ^ 

that the attention of the Government be called to the report of the Trans- 
vaal Labour Coniimssion,^ and that the Government be requested to mtroduce 
a draft Ordinance providing for the importation of mdentured, unskilled coloured 
labourers for the purpose of supplementing the supply of labour on the names 
withm the Witwatersrand area, under such restrictions as will ensure their em- 
ployment as unskilled workmen only, and their return to their native country 
on the completion of their contracts, and that, in order to secure full consideration 
of the important issues involved, such draft Ordmance be published in English 
and Dutch for a reasonable time before bemg mtroduced mto this Council, 
has, after a very long debate, been carried by an overwhelming majority, 
twenty-two having voted m favour of and four, namely, Messrs. Bourke, 
Loveday, Raitt, and Hull against it 

Sir George Farrar spoke for over three hours, Mr Hill for four hours, 
but the speech of the occasion was probably Sir Richard Solomon’s The 
occasion was unique, and will be considered a landmark m the history 
of the Transvaal under the British regime, if not m the history of the whole 
of South Africa The speakers in support of the motion undoubtedly made 
out a strong case. All the same, in our opimon, the hands of the clock have 
been put back many years, and we do consider that Sir George Farrar 
and his supporters have not been able to look ahead We can quite under- 
stand the attitude of men strugghng for fat dividends in being imable to 
take an impartial view of the question mvolving a sacrifice of such dividends. 

1 In the Transvaal Legislative Council. 

2 Vide p 68, supra. 
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Other men similarly placed would have taken probably the same view 
that the pro-*'\siatics have done The argument that the restrictions the 
Go\crnment would impose for the regulation of Chinese labour would be 
so stiingcnt as to answer all the objections that have been raised by the anti- 
/^siatics IS certainly flimsy The gentlemen who argue thus take no note of 
the fact diat the Clunamaji is a human being, and that, no matter how 
stringent the regulations are made, he cannot but leave an impress on 
the whole commumty m South Africa Of course, we do not hold with 
the anti-.-ksiatics that he is more immoral than other people, or that 
he IS a despicable being Our objection to the presence of such a large 
number of indentured Chmese or, for that matter, Indians is that it cannot 
but tell on the future of South Africa, and that for the worse from a white 
man’s standpoint If there is any forced immigration to South Africa, it 
should be undoubtedly that of the inhabitants of the British Isles, and of 
no othci It IS futile to e\pect that, m time to come, things would so shape 
themselves that the white men will not mmd doing manual work The 
chances are that, after the Europeans in South Africa or the Transvaal are 
once used to consider manual work to be below their dignity and are 
accustomed to having Coloured people for such work, they will dechne at a 
later stage to do otherwise and take up such work themselves Sir Percy^ 
wanted his hearers to contemplate the result of dechmng to have any inden- 
tured Coloured labour in the Transvaal, and pictured what he thought 
was a very gloomy outlook, namely, that most of the enterprises that have 
been undertaken by the different Mumcipahties would have to be given up 
We must frankly confess that, if the people m the Transvaal would but 
take care of the future, hard as it may seem at first, we see nothing extra- 
ordinary in such enterprises bemg given the go-by It is quite true that 
many exaggerated ideas formed at the time of the Bntish occupation might 
have to be rearranged But it will all have been for the best We regret 
that, throughout the long and weary debate, there was not a single speaker 
to raise his voice against the latter clause of Sir George’s motion as to 
restrictions It is a disappointing fact that no one in that bnlhant 
assembly thought it worth while to consider it from the Chmese stand- 
point Everyone agreed that the Chinaman was mdustnous, intelligent, 
and capable, and yet no one considered it incongruous that he should be 
treated merely as a slave, that he should be forcibly deprived of the use of 
his intelligence and capabihty except in so far as they may be necessary 
for the development of the mines Sir Richard^ thought that, if a Kaffir was 
made to work by Government intervention or by taxation, it would be 
compulsory labour, and it could not be tolerated by a British Government 
Is It not very much the same to take what you can out of a man, to restrict 
his movements, and pack him away as soon as he has served his indenture^ 
However, it is no use advancing any arguments at this stage The die is 


1 Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, member of the Transvaal Legislative Council 

2 Sir Richard Solomon 
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cast We shall soon have the draft Oidmance, and probably within a few 
months thousands of indentured men Time will shew the effect of the 
important step that the Tiansvaal is about to take. 

Indiayi Opinion^ 7-1-1904 




77 INDENTURED LABOUR DRAFT ORDINANCE 
IN THE TRANSVAAL 

We reproduce in another column the full text of the Ordinance to 
regulate the introduction of non-European unskilled labour into the 
Transvaal. The Government has quickly responded to Sir George Farrar’s 
motion The Ordmance is cleverly drawn up, but it is impossible to cong- 
ratulate the Government on the performance. That a Christian British 
Government can put forward the proposals embodied m the draft Ordmace 
in this enlightened century is a sad commentary on the state of modern 
civihzation. The draft Ordinance is drastic enough in all conscience, and 
will turn thousands of Chinamen, or any other Asiatic races that might 
be mtroduced thereunder mto so many beasts of burden Their movements 
will be restricted withm a mile radius of their working places, which they 
may not leave without a duly signed pass, and then for no longer a time 
than forty-eight hours They are not to use their skill, if they have any, 
and at the end of three or five years, as the case may Idc, they are to be 
sent away from the Transvaal The way the compulsory repatnation is 
to be brought about is very simple and very effective, but is equally 
inhuman The provision which is to regulate compulsory repatnation 
lays down that, if any of the mdentured labourers refuse to go back, they are 
to undergo practically perpetual imprisonment, which can only be ended on 
their consenting to be transported from the country. So the days of refined 
slavery are to be revived m the Transvaal under pressure of circumstances. 
The mmes must be worked at any cost — even at the sacrifice of the most 
dearly treasured prmciples of Bntish policy. There are people m England 
who busy themselves with the concerns of other nations, read lectures to the 
South Amencans and others who, in their opmion, fall from Christ’s 
teaching We wonder what they will have to say with respect to the draft 
Ordmance which is to be promulgated m the Transvaal in the name of 
the Kmg of Great Bntam and .Ireland and Emperor , of India 

To the Indians, the draft Ordmance is of more than academic interest, 
for, if only the Indian Government would hsten to the overtures of the 
Transvaal, the Government of the Colony would gladly give the people of 
India the benefit of the precious Ordinance. 

Clause 29 enacts that 

nothing m this Ordinance contained shall apply to the introduction into this 
Colony by the Lieutenant-Governor of British Indians to be employed on the 
construction of railways sanctioned by the Governor or on other pubhc works, 
provided always that such introduction shall be subject to such regulations as 
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the Legislative Council may approve of, and provided further that the pro- 
visions of this Ordinance in respect of the return of labourers to the country 
of origin shall muiatis rrfutandis apply to such British Indians 

We hope that the leaders of opinion in India and the fnends of Indians 
in England will bear this in mind It shews that the Transvaal Government 
does not consider that the Government of India will quietly swallow the 
provisions of the draft Ordinace, but it unfortunately shews also that they 
do expect the Indian Government to sanction an early introduction of 
indentured Indian, labour under condition qf compulsory repatriation 
We have more than once expressed our opimon that we would not exchange 
the freedom of the free Indians for,, the virtual slavery of indentured Indians, 
and It should be borne jn mind, that the Transvaal Government by its 
action has not yet shown any desire to do the most “elementary justice’’ 
(Mr Duncan’s phrase) to the Indians Like the drowmng man, the people 
of the Transvaal are ready -to catch at any straw that would save the 
Colony from bankruptcy, and they are ready to descend to any level if 
only the material development of, the mines, and therefore the mateiial 
prosperity of the Colony, could be secured We, can only hope that the 
Chinaman or the Chinese Government would, by declmmg to have anything 
to do with the draft Ordinance, and the Indian Government, by adhering 
to the original position taken up by it, refuse to help the people of the 
Transvaal in spite of themselves, , and save .the' commumty from (we say 
with all deference) what is a crime against humanity 

Indian Opinion, 14-1-1904 " ’ ‘ ' ' 

78 A mW TEAWS GIFT 

When the Golomal Secretary of the Transvaal made his very sym- 
pathetic speech at the time of introducing his proposed amendment to the 
Bazaar Notice, we saw m it ,a hopeful sign for the future 'of the Indian 
traders and concluded that the acceptance of Sir George Farrar’s proposal 
was a very good solution It will be remembered that' Sir George’s proposal 
was to appoint a Commission' to enquire into the 'vested interests of Indian 
traders, and that the hcences of all ' ivno were bona-fide traders before 
the war were to tie provisionally renewed What has happened, however, 
is that the Government 'has instructed 'the Receivers of Revenue in 
the different parts of the' Transvaal to issue provisional licences only 
to those who can satisfy them that they were trading before the war, 
with or without, licence's ‘The Colonial', Secretary’s original amendment 
was that those' who coulcl so satisfy the Receivers of Revenue were to have 
unconditional licences issued to' them, and,^ although the Golomal Secretary 
in his speech valiantly, clefehded Iiis position and accepted Sir George’s 
proposal because it earned out the spirit of his amendment, the instructions 
we have referred to are a clear departure from the pohey Proof has 
still to be submitted to the Receivers of Revenue as if the original 
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amendment had been earned with this difference that, whereas under the 
amendment unconditional licences would have been granted, under the 
mstiuctions only provisional licences are to be granted Thus, there is a 
wide diffei;ence between promise and performance. Hopes were raised by 
the Colonial Secretary only to be dashed to pieces when it came to a 
matter of translating his words into deeds. The Indians have already 
once tendered proof of former trade — for the practice was that no one was 
to be granted a licence to trade without recommendations from Super- 
visors of Asiatics The Indians cried aloud against the requirements but 
to no avail All sorts of affidavits had to be taken to the Supervisors who 
went thoroughly into the claims of applicants for licences, and they recom- 
mended the granting of licences only to those who, in their opimon, had 
traded before the war or were otherwise fit: to receive them Now all these 
recommendations made by officers appointed by the Government are to be 
treated as worthless Further proof is to be submitted to the Receivers of 
Revenue and then, as if the torture was not complete, every Indian hcence- 
holder will have to be dragged before a Commission, will have again to go 
through the ordeal of proof, and then Heaven only knows whether ins 
licence will be rehabilitated ^ The result of the decision of the Government 
IS that the Indian community will have to spend hundreds of pounds on 
affidavits and other documents before provisional hcences are issued. 
Those who cannot prove that they traded before the war will have to close 
down their shops it does not matter that they received unconditional 
licences last year or the year before on the recommendation of Asiatic 
Officers. 

Such IS the pass at which they have arrived in the Transvaal. The 
reason for this miserable state of affairs is not far to seek. Mr. Bourke 
has made it clear that the European traders would have none of the Indian 
competition, and Mr. Bourke represents a moneyed class, and he is also 
the author of the proposal for withdrawing the war contribution of 
;^30,000,000, which was given out to the world with such a flourish of 
trumpets during Mr. Chamberlain’s visit. The Government, earned away 
like ordinary people by the boom that set in on the declaration of peace, 
have incurred heavy habihties and undertaken work which they cannot 
carry on without funds. They, therefore, want to concihate all who are 
likely to have a voice in these matters, even if such conciliation mvolves a 
flagrant breach of promises and consequent ruin to inoffensive citizens, 
and cancellation of documents given by their own officials. They are too 
weak and too much afraid to do justice. 

What, then, is to be the attitude of the Bntish Indians amid such a 
crisis’ To our mind, it is quite clear what it should be The Indians must 
keep themselves absolutely cool and remain patient, still relymg upon 
justice bemg ultimately done They must make respectful representations 
to the Government, but they should also firmly dechne to give proof to 
the Receivers of Revenue, offering to do so before the Commission that is 

1 ‘Revalidated’ is evidently meant " < 
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to be appotfUccl. It may be that piosccutioub NS'ill take place foi canymg 
o» ti ide without hccnceSj and il bumiuonb aie issued and penalties imposed 
for cauying on tiadc \\rithout a hcenet, the persons piosecutcd should 
rise to the occ.ision, decline to pay any fines, and go to gaol There is no 
disgr lee m going to gaol for such a cause the disgrace is generally attached 
to the offeiiee which lenders one hablc to imprisonment, and not to the 
imprisonment itself In this instance, the so-called offence would be no 
offence at all, and it would be a most dignified course to adopt We are 
aware that the Indian community in the Tiansvaal has hitherto dehbe- 
ratelv refrained from standing on its legal position, hoping that in the 
end the Go\ernment would do it justice, but, if the Government would 
abdicate its function and decline to protect the Indian community, it must 
invoke the aid of the Supreme Gouit, and test the question whethei residence 
includes trade The Liw 3 of 18B5 lequircs Indians to reside in Locations, 
It sxys nothing as to trade The Boer High Gouit, by a majority, decided 
tint for Indians residence included trade We hardly think that such a 
decision would be binding on the Supreme Court Anyhow, the point 
13 impoi tant and W'orth considering, and though we still hope that recourse 
to a huv-suit will be unnecessary, if the Government insists on withholding 
protection to all the evisting hccncc-holdcrs, we sec no way out of an appeal 
to the highest tribunal of justice in the Colony. 

Indian Opinion, 11-1-1901: 


79 THE FOOT-PATH DYE-LAW 

On the 7th instant, Mr Loveday moved at a meeting of the Town 
Council of Pretoria that, 

m view of the insirucUoiis issued to the police not to interfere with coloured 
persons using the foot- or side-walks, tlxc Council take immediate steps to remedy 
tins abuse of the rights, customs, and privileges of the citizens of Pretoria 
In Ins speech introducing his motion, he has made some extraordinary 
statements and, although his remarks arc mostly applicable to the Kaffirs, 
It is evident that in the sweeping assertions he includes all Coloured persons 
To him, evidently, the Kaffir is an abonunation and, no matter how much 
advanced he may be in education, he is not fit even to walk on the foot- 
patlis However, we hold no brief for the Kaffir at present we are concerned 
with the very strange arguments Mr. Loveday has advanced in defence of 
his proposal He thmks that, if the Kaffir— and, for that matter, any Coloured 

person is allowed to walk on the foot-paths, he will get the municipal 

franchise, the pohtical franchise, and sit side by side with him in the 
Legislative Council May we remind the honourable ' gentleman that it 
was only the other day that the same Government, which is said to have 
instructed the police not to interfere with well-dressed Natives, walking 
on the toot-paths, agreed to deprive all Coloured persons of the municipal 
franchise^ In his endeavour to prove his points, Mr Loveday informed 
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his hearers that the Indians were not allowed to travel in the same railway 
carriage as Europeans on the railways in India We should very much 
like to know from where he got his information. If he were a mere novice 
m municipal life who made such a statement, it might be held excusable, 
but for a gentleman of Mr Loveday’s standing to make assertions without 
first verifying them, assertions moreover which might create a great deal 
of mischief, it is nothing short of a scandal. It is known to anybody who has 
hved in India for any length of time that there are no such regulations, 
as alleged by Mr Loveday, and that it is a most frequent occurrence 
to see Europeans and Indians travelling m the same compartments, whether 
first-class or second-class, on the great railways in India. However strong 
Mr. Loveday’s views may be on the Native question, we have always 
thought that he held them honestly and that he would not lend his name 
to any statements without first making himself certain as to his facts, 
but, just as he has in this instance been the means of conveying a false 
impression about Indian railway travelhng to his brother-Gouncillors, 
so also has he done an injustice to the Government by basing his motion 
on a passing conversation with a policeman in the street. It was due to the 
Council as also to the Government that he should have entered into cor- 
respondence with the Pohce Commissioner and verified the information 
imparted to him before bringing the motion he did at the Council meeting. 

Indian Opinion^ 14-1-1904 

80 A REQUEST TO MR BOURKE 

The honourable member for Pretoria, m the Legislative Council 
of the Transvaal, has put down on the notice paper a question he will 
ask Sir Richard Solomon on the opening of the Legislative Council, as to 
the regulations in force in India for the accommodation of European and 
Indian passengers on the railways. We may take leave to inform the honour- 
able member in advance that no distinction is made between passengers, 
whether European or Indian, and that Indians have just the same right as 
Europeans travelhng any class. There are, however, on some of the railways, 
owing to the enormous third-class Indian traffic, third-class compartments 
reserved only for Europeans and Eurasians If we may venture to make a 
suggestion to the honourable member, he might add to this question 
and ask generally as to the status of Indians^ in India itself He, wiU. then 
be informed that, in the eye of the law, there are no distmctions of class, 
colour, or creed, that in the Imperial Legislative Council Indian members 
sit side by side with the European, that there are Indian judges in all the 
Pligh Courts of India, that on the municipal corporations the majority of 
councillors are Indians, that the President of the Mumcipal Corporation 
of Bombay for last year was an Indian, that an Indian is at present Acting 
Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature at Madras, and that there is 
complete freedom of trade and residence for all. 

Indian Opinion, 14-1-1904 



81 MR. GLADSTONE'S BIOGRAPHT 

A biography in three volumes of Mr Gladstone, one of the greatest 
men of this age, wiittcn by Mr Morley,^ his principal follower, has come 
out recently Since biographical writing is rare m India, people there 
have not unfortunately been able to appreciate its value People m the 
West are more advanced in this matter Many kinds of lessons are to be 
found in the lives of great men, and they make a profound impression on 
the community 

The honouiable Mr Ghandavarkar spoke on the type of man that 
Mr. Gladstone was, before a distinguished audience in the Prarthana Samaj 
Hall in Bombay on November 22, 1903 He began by explaining who 
really are great men, what qualities they must possess and what kind of 
man Mr Gladstone was After brief, prefatory remarks on the reason 
why all the peoples of Europe regarded Mr Gladstone a great man, 
Mr Ghandavarkar paid a tribute to him In doing so, he cited the example 
of die plulosopher, Emerson, and said that only he could be called great 
ivho possessed eminently such qualities as humility, gentleness, equani- 
mity, kindness, respect even for those who held different views, however 
much mistaken these might be, a capacity for understanding, far-sighted- 
ness, unshakable devotion to eternal truth and determination to do one’s 
job Such a man was Emerson Mr Ghandavarkar said that greatness 
could not be attained through fatuous talk, but by cultivating reticence 

It appears from Mr Morley’s biography that Gladstone was no less 
gieat as a statesman and pohtician than Emerson was as a philosopher 
Because of this greatness, not only England but also many other nations 
revered him No one better understood his duties and abihties than 
Mr Gladstone The best evidence of this is his diary, which he maintained 
regularly and carefully He passionately desired national progress, and 
so deeply did he love learmng that he was respected both by the 
Government and the people, and he became much beloved of them He 
was a man of remarkable intelhgence and exemplary statesmanship He 
excelled in carrying to completion whatever job he took in hand He was 
never disheartened by failure and he stuck to truth always Success did not 
te him, in fact when the people of the world became pleased with him 
and the Press sang his praises, he thought only of his shortcomings Al- 
though he failed in his endeavours to get self-rule for Ireland, [this] in the 
interests of England’s prosperity, even Englishmen and his opponents 
could not say that Ins labours had not been in the cause of the people’s, weal 
He never got puffed up with pnde, even when he had won the esteem of the 
Government and the people In fact, he prized the people’s regard more 

I Later Viscount John Morley (1838-1923), Liberal statesman and author. Secretary for 
Ireland 1886 and 1892-95, and Secretary of State for India, 1905-10 
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than that of the Government. All this was due simply to his high sense of 
duty and his courteous nature Mr Ghandavarkai read out examples of 
such virtues m Mr Gladstone from Mr Morley’s biography. Among 
them, the great man’s gentleness and humility, devotion to family, the 
state and the people, loyalty to the Queen, patriotism, and faith in the 
moral law appeared most worthy of emulation It is a matter of regret 
that Gujaratis rarely have the benefit of such lectures Mr. Chandavarkar’s 
glowing ‘tribute to Mr Gladstone m the Prarthana Samaj Hall is like a 
wreath placed on the grave of that great man. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 14-1-1904 


82. TELEGRAM TO GOVERNOR'S SECRETARY 

Johannesburg, 

Jammy 16 ^ 1904 

TO 

Private Secretary 

His Excellency Lord Milner 

British Indian association just informed by government 

LICENCES unless HOLDERS TRADED BEFORE WAR WILL NOT 
BE RENEWED EVEN IN OLD LOCATIONS IN TOWNS WHERE 
NEW ONES HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED ThiS ALTOGETHER 

BEYOND SCOPE BAZAAR NOTICE AND NOT WARRANTED BY 
ANTI-INDIAN AGITATION. NeW LOCATIONS ARE ALL WILDERNESSES. 

Traders even if they can go there have to build at 
their own expense which many cannot afford More- 
over NEW buildings CANNOT ALL BE ERECTED AT ONCE. 
Association humbly request his excellency’s intervention and 

TRUST EXISTING LICENCES WILL BE RENEWED PENDING REPORT 
COMMISSION. Early reply solicited as traders fear pro- 
secution. 

Bias* 

Pretoria Archives L G 92 No 97/1/2 Asiatics 1902-1906 


1 Telegraphic address of the British Indian Association 
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POS'irKkV LY 7 HE riELYSF I ID 


[JoflANNI'SIlUKG,] 
Jammy 10, 1901 

S ! i *!5 NT llli IlRtristt NdIAN PObUION IN’ 

Till IT to Date 

IIt CItus runicnt h i\ taKn tip aix luucn ible and hostile attitude .is 
wiil ani-r ir iriun the ihitowing 

M'-, Diincvn the Clolonid Sccntiiy, brought in a motion before the 
L<4T!it5vc CtUiUil to (he that the licenses of .dl those who traded 

before ir, dthoiigh ssithout licenses, should be renewed Su George 
rar.ar brought in in miendment th it such licenses should be provisionally 
rcnev.ed m <l th >i i Comau^sion should be appointed to investigate the 
chimt uf juch people One would have thought that, under the circum- 
stuicc., dl (he cNiMing Indi tn licenses would be provisionally renewed, 
hut ipi' Gu .riiincnt h es narrowed the seopc of the amendment and has 
i-'Hid uotnirtioa. to the* Lirt.ii<:ing Olheers that they aie to take evidence 
u to pie. 'out trade ind il satiified, issue provisional licenses Others arc 
i.C to hive ti'.cir liccn^c'i renewed evccptior Ba.;a.irs Now, this means a 
Commi-\.(4i .'.ithin a Commission If the Commission to be appointed is 
to till e.ideucc, wh/ should the poor ir.iders be put to the expense of 
bnngmg iir. wool befoic the Receivers of Revenue^ Especially when 
their hcencu an to be* reiuutd only provision illy ^ Moreover, these men 
s.cTv forced to suDinit proof to the Supervisors ol i\siatics before their 
hern Were g-- intcd after decl iraiion of pc icc. The Supervisors submitted 
them to i rigid t\ iiuinaiion, satisfied theinsebes that they viaxc bona-fide 
refugees and .xrc engaged in tr.ide before, and it was then that they 
"■nifd r< commendations, on the strength of svhich licenses were issued by 
the Licensing Officers Now, all that pioof, tendeied to the Government 
0!ficer> in spite of the protest of the Indian community, is to be treated 
as null ind void fheir decisions aie to be of no effect and the Indians 
h tve to uiuK rgo an evammation again which would, m its turn, be totally 
inconchiuie Such imcertimty of possession h.is never before been known 
under tiie British fl ig 

Nor Is tins ill Lord Milner has said that licenses were granted tem- 
poranlv after war Ihis statement has been controverted by the British 
Indians Most substantial proof has been placed before the Government 
in support of the contention that the licenses were mostly granted uncondi- 
tionally and for a full teim last year Gases of five or six men have been 
placed before the Government m which the men have got five years’ leases 

1 lliLs W.U -ent to DatlaUhai Naoroji, \/ho forwarded a copy of it to the Secretary of 
Stale for Iiidii tl \.as also publulicd m India, 19-2-1901 
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of the premises for which they were granted, in the early part of last year, 
licenses terminating on the 31st December last, there being no conditions 
endorsed thereon One of the men was granted a hcense because he was 
engaged in trade somewhere else in the Transvaal before war and was 
instrumental in saving a soldier’s life during the war for which he received 
a very good certificate In another case, the man, being too afraid to 
take over responsibility, submitted his lease to the Magistrate which the 
Magistrate imtialled before granting the license, thus clothing him with 
full legal piotection And yet both these men, and many others more or 
less similarly situated, have to remove to wildernesses, miscalled Bazaars, 
because they were not trading in the respective places immediately 
before war 

This IS far more than Mr Kruger ever , attempted The humour and 
the pain of the situation will also become apparent when I mention that 
one of those men, m 1899, was threatened that he should have to remove 
to Bazaars He approached the British Agent who was good enough to 
telegraph to him asking him to disregard the notice and remain where he 
was The same British Government which was then ready to protect its 
sub]ects IS now paralysed and afraid to do so when, as it would appear 
to outsiders, it is in a better position to grant such , protection Before 
war, travelling traders’ licenses were granted to the Indians as a matter 
of right Receivers of Revenue now decline to do so. 

Too much stress, moreover, cannot be laid upon the fact that the 
Bazaars are not Bazaars at all Even the Government has admitted that, 
m some cases, the sites selected by them are not suitable for trade The 
excuse, however, for fixmg such sites is that the agitation is too great. In 
other words, the Government is unable to do justice because the opponents 
of the Indians are too powerful and the Government expects that, at some 
future date, these places, when they grow, will afford facility for trade m 
what are at present wildernesses 

Again, the terms under which the Stands are to be granted in the 
so-called Bazaars are that the Stand-holders should build on them 
at their own expense It is not every trader who can spend ;^400 or 
^500 on building suitable premises And the Stands are not to be granted 
to any but those who want to reside or trade m them 

Look at the situation, therefore, how you will, there is nothing but 
rum staring the Indian traders in the face 

At Middelburg and Pietersburg, there were Bazaars or Locations 
established by the old Government These are fairly favourably situated. 
The present Government, however, has fixed Bazaars in these places 
further away from centres of business Now, in these old Bazaars, there 
are several Indians trading There is absolutely no white competition 
there No white traders will open businesses And yet, painful to relate, 
the Government has decided that Indians trading m these Bazaars must 
go to new sites, thus going beyond even what the interested European 
traders would like the Government to do. 
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Blit Lord Milner’s despatch to Mr Chamberlain has proclaimed to 
die woikl tint m three essential particulars the present Government is 
reining ustncuons, namely, that Bazaars arc being selected in quarters 
\shieh \soukl be accessible to all communities and not fai from centres of 
business, tint licenses held bv bona-fidc refugees to trade outside Bazaars 
will be renewed for the icspcctive places, and that Indians of better stand- 
ing would be free fiom all legal disabiliUes 

Ihc abo\e unvarmslied statement of facts shews clearly, with the 
gre itCbt dele 1 dice to His Excellency, that not one of the statements made 
ibovc ean be borne out by facts, for Baziars have been selected in in- 
accessible qinrte^rs, licenses held by bona-fide refugees are not being renewed, 
ind, no matter wh it standing an Indian may possess, he is liable to all the 
disabilities The only exemption so fai piomiscd is as to lesidence and it is 
siirioimded bv such insulting legulations that haidly any self-respectmg 
Indian h.is applied lor exemption What is more, residential exemption is 
the hist thing needed by the Indians, for what is that exemption svorth 
if It does not carry' w'lth it the right to tridc^ The order has been inverted 
under the piescnt regime Eoimerly, Mr Chamberlain, recognising that 
trade \sas an essential part isked the Boer Goveinment to leave undis- 
turbed the Indian trade in towns but said that he would have no objection 
to Mr Kruger setting apait portions, for sanitaiy puiposes, for separate 
residence of British Indians 

II the Indians, on whose behalf the war was partly undertaken, 
c innot better their position, they have a right to claim that the position 
they enjoyed befoic war might at least be maintained 

Colonial Office Records CO 291 Volume 75, India Office 


3{ ORjIjYGE river COLOJ^r 

As a rule, the Government Gazette of any country is veiy dry reading, 
and It is only tliose who want to study insolvency notices and such like that 
approach it, unless they happen to be lawyers But the Government Gazette 
issued m the Orange River Colony is an exception to the general rule 
The numbers of that Gazjette arc often interesting, if also to some of us 
painful, reading It shows the progress which His Majesty’s Government 
in the Colony is making by leaps and bounds towards complete assimi- 
lation ol the British policy to the Boer policy on the Coloui question And, 
just as newly made converts are the most enthusiastic people, so also the 
Government of the Oiange River Colony, being thoroughly converted 
to the Boer view of the Colour question, is out-boenng the Boers themselves 
The Gazette for the 3 1st December last (by the way, a very suitable date 
for laying down a policy) contains in the regulations published therein 
for the town of Brandfort a new definition of the term “Native” 

Article 114 lays down that 

the term native or natives occurring m these regulations, unless the reading 
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expressly states otherwise, shall be held to mean and apply to, and to cover the 
male or males as well as the female or females above the age, or probable age, 
of sixteen years of all South African native places, ^ and also all coloured persons, 
and all who, by law or usage, are termed natives or coloured persons, or treated 
as such, whatever race or nationality they may belong to 

Then follow the enslaving regulations to which we have drawn atten- 
tion in these columns more than once The definition is as wide and insulting 
as It possibly can be, so that if Prince Ranjitsinghji,^ or Sir Mancherji,^ or, 
in the words of Lord Milner, the Japanese Ambassador, in spite of all the 
vapourmgs we read m the newspapers about the Japanese, would, in the 
town of Brandfort, if he chose to travel as a private gentleman, be treated 
as a native of South Africa, would have to be confined to- Locations, take 
out residential passes, be reckoned as a “loose Native”, whatever the term 
may mean, may not be outside the Location after ten o’clock at night, 
may not be in public streets or open places after “tolling of the Curfew 
Bell”, and may not drive in cabs other than those marked “Natives only”. 
The method, too, whereby such a drastic departure from traditional 
British policy is brought about, is very ingenious If any such distinction 
were to be embodied m the legislation of the Colony, it would have to 
receive sanction from the Colonial Office, which probably, however 
yielding it is, may not see its way to go “the whole hog”. Therefore, 
resort is had to the bye-laws which need no sanction from Dowmng 
Street and which the Lieutenant-Governor of a Colony, constitutionally 
governed, naturally and courteously sanctions without demur And yet, 
like the girl who persistently, shouted “yet we are seven”, the Government 
of the Orange River Colony would not be ashamed to say, “Yet we are 
carrying out the British policy” It is hoped that someone in England will 
see the regulations in question, which we reprint elsewhere, study them, 
and inform the public what is being done in its name in the enlightened 
Orange River Colony 
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85 SELF-SACRIFICE 

Sacrifice is the law of life It runs through and governs every walk of 
life We can do nothing or get nothing without paying a price for it, as it 
would be said in commercial parlance or, in other words, without sacrifice. 
It would secure the salvation of the community to which we belong, 
we must pay for it, that is, sacrifice self Working for the community, we 
may keep for ourselves only a proportion of what is secured, and no more 
And herein hes the sacrifice At times we have to pay dearly True sacrifice 
hes in deriving the greatest pleasure from the deed, no matter what the 

1 A misprint for “races’’^ 

2 Prince Ranjitsmghji Vibhaji, (1872-1933), >Iaharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, well- 
known for h s cnckct as ‘Ranji’. 

3 Sir Mancherjee Bhownagaree, vide Vol II, p 376 
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risk may bo Clirist died on the Cross of Calvary and left Christianity as a 
glorious hontigc H unpden suffered, but the ship-money went Joan of Arc 
was burnt as i witch to hei eternal honour and to the everlasting disgrace 
of her murderers, the world knows the icsult of her self-sacrifice The 
Ameriems bled for their independence 

\Vc lii\e given these illustrations to draw a contrast between the very 
httie th it tile Indians as indisidudls have to sacrifice so that the community 
nia) g nil \ great deal, and the much that had to be sacrificed in the ins- 
tances quoted b) us The Indians in South Africa m general, and the 
Transvaal m p irticular, are undeigoing many troubles Their fate in the 
Truisvaal h mgs m the b dance Their very means of livelihood may be 
ruthlessly snatched away fom them. They may be unceremoniously driven 
to ghettos Wiiat, tiien, is the self-sacrifice to be performed by the British 
Indians before thev may expect relief^ Every Indian must consider the 
question .is if it affected him personally, put his hands into his pocket 
for the common good, give his tune and energy Individual differences 
must be sunk in tiie face of common danger Personal ease and personal 
gam should be surrendered To all this must be added patience and self- 
control. The slightest deviation “from the strait and narrow path” mapped 
out here would bring us down the precipice, not because the cause is at 
all unjust or weak, but because the opposition set up against us is over- 
whelming 

No race or community has ever achieved anything without the com- 
munal spirit liic desire to advance a national cause may be present, 
but a mere desire, while a necessary stage in the progress towards the 
go il, IS useless witliout more There should be the readiness to adopt the 
means required for the attainment A chain is no stronger than the weakest 
link m It, and unless we are prepared to stand and work shoulder to shoulder 
without flinching and without being daunted by temporary disappoint- 
ments, failure would be the only fit reward, or rather punishment, for 
gross neglect of duty Nor is there any heroic sacrifice required by commu- 
nities living under British rule, well-sustained, continuous and temperate 
constitutional effort is the mam thing needed Earnestness commands 
success anywhere It does so much more in the British Dominions If the 
Bntish machinery is slow to move, the gemUs of the nation being conser- 
vative, It IS also quick to perceive and recognise earnestness and unity 
Even a mother, says an Indian proverb, does not serve without being 

asked much less does a British Government We, therefore, hope that our 

countrymen throughout South Africa will make a careful note of this 
aspect of the British Constitution, and refuse to rest until full justice 
is granted 
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Dr Jameson! has taken the wind out of the sail of the Bond Party at 
the Gape by making an eminently reasonable proposal to His Excellency 
the Governor of the Gape Golony, and the fact that his proposal has been 
accepted by the Governor cannot but help the worthy Doctoi’s party m a 
very material manner. He requested the Governor, in view of the impen- 
ding arrival of the Ghmese labourers in the Transvaal, to initiate legis- 
lation closmg the borders of the Golony against the Ghmaman Gonsis- 
tently with his profession of Imperial sentiments, he suggested that the 
restriction should apply only to non-British Asiatics — thus, for the first 
time, recognising the status of Asiatic Bntish subjects He even submitted 
a draft Bill for approval, and the Governor has responded by publishing 
in the Gazette a Bill embodying, in all the essential particulars, the re- 
commendations made by the leader of the Progressive Party One may still 
hope that the people of the Transvaal will decide even at this eleventh 
hour not to take the plunge, winch is fraught with awful consequences, 
and render unnecessary the passing of the Bill m question which, even 
though applicable only to non-British subjects, is particularly drastic and, 
therefore, hardly suitable for a Bntish Golony. Such legislation will, more- 
over, mdefimtely retard the progress of federation It may, therefore, 
yet be not too late for the people of the Transvaal to reconsider the position, 
and tide over the present difficulties by less questionable means 
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87. REPORT ON ASIATIC PERMITS 

At the request of Lord Milner, Gaptain Haimlton Fowle has prepared 
a memorandum shewing the return of permits granted to the Asiatics. 
It IS a lucid statement of bare facts, and a complete answer to Mr Loveday 
and his friends who cried themselves hoarse that thousands of Indians 
had surreptitiously entered the Golony; and, with all deference to His 
Excellency Lord Milner, it is also a complete refutation of the statement 
made by His Excellency in his despatch that many non-refugee Bntish 
Indians had entered the Golony and obtained hcenses It is true, as Gaptain 
Fowle states, that 579 Indians were sent across the border for being m the 
Golony without perimts This does not by any means shew that these 
men entered deliberately. It was stated in the beginning of last year that, 
when peace was declared and the permit regulations were relaxed, 
no permits would be reqmred to enter the Golony There was no railway 
supervision and the Indians naturally entered the Golony These have now 

1 Sir L S Jameson (I853-I9I7), Prime Mmister of Cape Golony, 1904-1908 
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been duven away The justice of the step would be questioned by many, 
seeing that the Indians were British subjects, and not such as were likely 
to be a danger to the commumty within the meamng of the Peace Pre- 
servation Ordinance In our opinion, the Ordinance is being wrongly 
applied to restrict the immigration of British Indians When it was passed, 
the object was clearly to keep out of the Colony people who were hkely 
to be a pohtical danger, certainly not the most loyal subjects of the Grown 
as the Indians admittedly are That there are only 8,121 Indians in the 
Colony shews how ngorous has been the enforcement of the Ordinance 
against them In 1899, according to Sir Gonyngham Green, (then Mr 
Green,) the adult Indian population was estimated at over 15,000 7,000 
refugees have, therefore, still to be accounted for It may also be stated 
that the restriction of Indian immigration is an innovation on the old 
practice Whatever the laws of the old regime were, there was absolutely 
no check on the entry of Bntish Indians, nor was the clause regarding 
registration strictly enforced And yet we find His Excellency assunng 
Mr Chamberlain that the old laws are not being so stnctly enforced as 
before ' 
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88 SACRIFICE— 1 

Man’s nature is such that he does not notice very common things We 
say that man cannot live a moment without food and water, but while 
saying so, we do not realise that air is far more vital than food and water 
Because we always breathe, ^we pay no attention to that fact And because 
we feel hunger and thirst from time to time, we call them to mind 
frequently This is also true of sacrifice Life is sustained by sacnfice, yet no 
attention is paid to it 

Sacnfice is of many kinds Today we shall discuss only the sacrifice 
of self-interest Everyone knows of the nobility of sacnfice The more a 
man reflects on it, the more he feels its necessity and understands it If 
primitive people think about it, they, too, will surely realise it The wise 
will not only experience it and understand it, but after understanding it, 
will even volunteer with such sacrifice We know this from infancy, 
and hence we often say that nothing can be gained without labour But as 
we grow and as we reflect, through personal experience as also through the 
study of history, we comprehend the import of this ordinary saying more 
and more It takes some effort to climb a hillock, but a great deal more 
to ascend a mountain, it requires little risk and little pains to do a small 
job, but a big task calls for more risk and more pains If we see the 
necessity of ascending a mountain, we do not mind the great eflbrt, and 
if we want to do a big job, we think nothing of the risk and pains 
involved That is to say, we do not shy at sacrifice once it is considered 
necessary Our brethren living in this country are not unfamiliar with such 
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a line of thought They come here and earn a little as a result of their 
sacrifice. They left their homes, gave up their kith and km, and crossed 
the ocean , they made this sacrifice, and that after careful thought They 
could come to this country and improve their condition only because 
they made this sacrifice and showed daring In other words, they under- 
stand quite well that sacrifice wisely made leads to good results That is 
why they make sacrifices from time to time and attempt to better their 
lot We are hopeful that, through continuous and wise sacrifice, they will 
improve their own and the geneial condition day by day. 

We write today on one’s obligation of sacrifice because the whites 
are bent on making our condition in this country, chiefly in the Transvaal, 
extremely difficult One by one, our common rights are being snatched 
away from us Even then no one conducts a powerful fight on our behalf 
Therefore, the whites think us to be helpless and weak, and their arrogance 
grows daily The local government is under the control of the whites and, 
as it fights shy of displeasing them, it accepts their perversity, however im- 
proper and unjust, and confirms it, and then gives the British Government 
to understand that it is obliged to do so in order to respect public opinion. 

' To our misfortune, the British Government does not use its authority and 
exert sufficient pressure against this [misuse of public opimon]^ The 
Government of India, whose special obligation it is to protect us, appears 
to raise its voice a little at times out of fear — but only a little When 
pressure was exerted on our behalf, and Lord Milner made a demand 
for Indian labour and we thus got a chance [to state our case], we 
said that, if he would improve the condition of [free] Indians, we would 
send out labourers from India wilhng to accept slavery for a time ' 
Our rights have nothing to do with the slavery of labourers, and yet such 
a condition was laid down From this the inference can be drawn that the 
Government of India cannot improve the condition of Indians settled in 
the Transvaal, if the Transvaal withdraws its proposal to indent Indian 
labour to work as slaves We hear nothing of Natal or the Orange River 
Colony — [as if all was well there Our condition is unfortunate and 
hence we have to write repeatedly of our duties and obligations Such 
saymgs of our elders as ‘‘You cannot go to Heaven unless you die,” and 
“Dependence on others always results in disappointment” come to mind 
at the tune of such sad experiences, and we appreciate their significance 

This much should be remebered, that the British Government’s inten- 
tions are fair and that it desires to do justice. The rule is British and hence 
it IS incumbent upon us to understand British pohtics As we study Bntish 
statecraft and its rules and regulations, we shall understand in what manner 
we should present our demands, and if we understand that, it is not very 
difficult to realise our aspirations It takes time, but in the end the thing 
intended comes to pass (if it is reasonable) It is not that it takes time for 
Indians alone to get justice Consider Ireland’s example, British nature is 

1 The original has “against this explanation” 

- Literally, the Gujarati here reads “. as if rivers of milL flow there ' ” 
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like that It is now our duty to bear this in mind and labour on If %ve 
cherish noble thoughts and look upon another’s happiness as our own 
and another’s gain as our gain, and go on doing our work with single- 
mindedness, we shall certainly attain our objective, because we ask for 
justice, not favour 
[From Gujarati] 
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89 AN UNEQUAL CONTEST 

The Indian question m the Transvaal has entered upon a new and 
distressing phase The Government of that Colony has turned a deaf ear 
to the cry for justice It has decided upon a dog-in-thc-mangcr policy, so 
much so, that even m Kaffiar Locations, Indians may not trade lest thereby 
they may be able to eke out a living' The Government thinks that it h is 
granted a mighty concession in that it has changed the term “Location” into 
“Bazaar,” and having done so, it is natural that by way of compensation 
they should lemove Locations further away from where they \sere during 
the Boer regime and to places where, according to its own admissions, in 
some cases at least, trade is not possible at present 

There is a process of cure known to medical men as tlie starvation 
cure The Transvaal Government has adopted a similar cure for the Indian 
trouble If it cannot decently put the Indian across the border, there is 
no reason why it cannot at least put him outside the town limits either 
to starve or to go away altogether Applied to the erstwhile Uitlandcrs,^ 
such a process was described by Lord Milner as apin-pnck jiolicy And yet 
what the Boer Government did to the Uitlandcrs could not be compared 
for heartlcssness to what is now being done by the Transvail Government 
to a portion of its own subjects iVs a last chance, therefoie, the Indians 
have wisely decided to test in the highest court of the Colony the rigiit 
of the Government to refuse to grant licenses to British Indians lo trade 
outside Locations It is a thousand pities that such a course has become 
imperatively necessary It will undoubtedly stand to the credit of the 
British Indians m the Tiansvaal that they have refrained from biirging 
the matter before the Supreme Court for ne irly two years, and endt ivound 
to get only a small mc,isurc ofjustice from the Government mste id of h ivmg 
a luliiig from the Supreme Court and setting the question it rest Ihev iuuc 
closely followed Mr Chamberlain’s advice, attempted to come to i re i- 
sonable understanding with the white traders ind the Government, and a-k- 
ed foi piotection of CMSting interests onlv, .md it is vs hen even Ui'j. iv be- 
ing denied to them, m spite of Loid Milner’s despatch to Mr t li unlcr'am, 
that they must perforce see what they can raise out of the Supren.e Court 

It IS an irony of fate that the very matter that will be tiUn to the 


1 Dutih word for non Dutch while 'cukre Vo) H, p 
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Supreme Court by the Indian community, in the teeth of opposition from 
the Government, is one in which Mr Chamberlain took the side of 
the Indians and defended it to the very last, so much so, that even when 
the decision given by the Boer High Court^ was contrary to expectations 
and contrary to the British contention, Mr. Chamberlain told Mr Kruger 
that he would make representations on behalf of the Indians from a diffe- 
rent standpoint The occasion we refer to occurred in 1898 It will be 
remembered that the then Chief Justice of the late Free State gave an 
award^ in a submission by the British Government and the* Boer Govern- 
ment as to the right of the latter to pass anti-Asiatic Legislation The 
arbitrator awarded that the Boer Government had the right to pass Law 
3 of 1885 as amended in 1886, and thereby it reserved “the right for samtary 
purposes to point out to them (persons of the aboriginal races of Asia)”, 
defined streets, wards, and Locations for habitation This, however, did not 
decide the question fully, for it still remained to be known what was 
the meamng of the word “habitation”, that is to say, did it mean that, 
although Indians could not reside anywhere they liked, they could trade 
anywhere they liked The British Government contended that they could. 
The Boer Government thought otherwise, and a test case was brought 
before the full bench of the High Court of the late Republic Justices 
Morice, Jornsen, and Esser formed the full bench Justice Monce gave the 
leading decision Justice Esser concurred but Justice Jornsen disagreed 
Justice Morice, as will appear from the judgment, argued entirely in 
favour of the Bntish or Indian contention, but felt bound to respect a 
previous unanimous decision of the High Court Justice Esser also based 
his concurrence on the same ground Justice Jornsen had no difficulty 
in giving a fearless decision, and as he could not conscientiously interpret 
the term “residence” to include trade or business, he had no hesitation 
in overndmg the previous decision of the High Court 

Nothing daunted, the Bntish Government was still resourceful enough 
to protect the Indian mterests, and in spite of the adverse decision, up to 
the outbreak of the war, the Bntish Agent was able to prevent the Boer 
Government from sending Indians to Locations The times have changed 
and so has the British pohcy We will revert further to a more complete 
analysis of the three judgments, in view of the impending struggle. 

Indian Opinion^ 28-1-1904 


1 Vide Vol III, pp 1-2, 13-17 

2 Vide Vol I, p 189 



90 ^^THANK mu, MR BOURKE” 

Sii Richard Solomon gave Mr Boiirke the following information 
regarding ins enquuy^ as to the regulation of Indian travellers on the 
railways m India 

t h ivc no personal knowledge of the arrangements for regulating European 
and nttivc passenger traflic on railways m India I sent a copy of the hon 
member’s question to the Commissioner of Railways, who has informed me by 
letter th It the practice on Indian railways is that a native can go into any com- 
partment he wishes, if he pays his fare, that ladies’ compartments arc provided 
m every train, but that, if a white man svishcs to travel with his wife and be sure 
of basing no n stives in his compirtmcnt, he must engage a whole eompartment 
The information is exactly as we anticipated, and although we sympathise 
with Mr Bourke that he has not got what he wanted, the honourable 
member is to be thanked foi his pains, and let us hope that he will 
abide by the answer given He threw down the challenge The answer he 
anticipated was that there svere distinctions made on the railways in India, 
and that, therefore, such distinctions could very legitimately be made in 
the Transvaal also The converse should also hold good, and since no dis- 
tinctions are made m India, it follows that they could not be made for 
British Indians in the Transvaal Mr Bourke is a gentleman, although 
he IS afflicted with colour prejudice, he will not, therefore, recede from 
the position he has dehberately taken up. 
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91 THE BLOEMFONTEIN DISASTER 

South Africa is indeed a place of surprises and disasters as it has also 
been described as a grave of reputations Dunng the last ten years troubles 
have come thick upon it The Begbie explosion, the Glencoe Junction 
Railway disaster just on the eve of the Jameson raid, and the latest in the 
shape of a cloud-burst m Bloemfontein shew amid what uncertamty 
people are living in South Africa. Five minutes before the people standing 
on the balcony of the Royal Hotel in Bloemfontein were engulfed, probably 
they thought they were enjoying a splendid sight, when the waters came 
rushing, and alas, at the end of five nunutes, the whole of the substantial 
structure came tumbling down, leaving only one or two to tell the sorrow- 
ful tale That in these times of depression nearly half of Bloemfontem has 
been washed away, nearly foui hundred people left homeless, and over 
sixty people buried under the waters altogether, is a pinch very hard to 
bear, and the sympathy that has gone out to the ill-fated place from all 
parts of South Africa is the only relieving feature of the desolate spectacle. 

I Vide “A Request to Mr Bourke”, 14-1-1901- 
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It speaks volumes for the different Municipalities that they have responded 
to the appeal of the Mayor of Bloemfontein promptly and splendidly, 
and we are glad to be able to inform our readers that the Indian commumty 
also IS subscribmg towards the rehef of sufferers However humble the 
mite may be, it will all be given m time and for a most suitable purpose. 
We, therefore, appeal to our readers, no matter what their position may be, 
to put their hands into their pockets and send m their subscriptions. 
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92 THE JOHAjYMESBHRG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The following is the proposal made by the Executive Committee 
to the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce 

Attention has been given to the Government notice of April last, to the amend- 
ment thereof submitted by the Colonial Secretary to the Legislative Council, 
the resolution of the Legislative Goimcil appomtmg a Commission of Enquiry, 
and the recommendations of the conference of representatives of Transvaal 
Chambers of Commerce held on December 19 
Your Committee now recommends 

(1) That the arrangements made by the Executive Council and contained 
m Government Notice No 356 of April 1903, should be allowed a fair trial 
(2) That It IS represented to the Government that the exceptions mentioned 
in the last clause of the above notice should be granted with great reserve, as 
any extension of the number of Asiatics residmg m the midst of the European 
community would be against the general feeling of that community (3) That 
the Chamber should withhold any expression of opimon on the cases of Indians 
trading without licences before the war imtil the investigations of the Govern- 
ment Commission appointed m this matter have been completed (4) That 
no Asiatic should be allowed to trade m a white man’s name, or have any interest 
in the profits of any business in which the licence is taken out m the name of 
a white man (5) Notwithstanding recommendation No 1 above, and having 
regard to the importance of arriving at a permanent and conclusive settlement 
of the whole question, and of preventing any further attempts to re-open the 
matter, your committee recommends that the Government be invited to take 
into consideration the advisability of removing mto Bazaars all Asiatic traders 
without distmction, compensation bemg provided for such as may have vested 
interests which have been legally acquired 
The • recommendations of the Committee are decidedly disappointing. 
From the past record of the Chamber, we had expected a more statesman- 
like proposal from the Committee and we yet hope that the Chamber 
will declme to accept the proposal made by its Executive When the Com- 
mittee states in one paragraph that the Bazaar Notice should be given a 
trial, and in another paragraph that, m spite of such tnal, the British 
Indian store-keepers should aU be driven out of Bazaars and compensation 
paid to them, the logic is difficult to understand The Comimttee would 
have the Government to grant residential exemptions very sparingly This, 
coming from a cosmopohtan city hke Johannesburg, is rather humorous 
However, we may assure the Committee that the Indians have so far 
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exercised sufficient self-restraint, and declined to take advantage of any 
exemption whatsoever Unless they can make good their legal status, the 
Indians are not going to depend for their residence on the charity of the 
Government 
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93 SACRIFICE— 2 

Most of us have learnt by experience that umty promotes the public 
good Twenty years ago, the persecution of Indians m Natal had grown 
so much that the Government had to appoint a special commission After 
much investigation, it finally gave its verdict in our favour [Since] 
the whites had the virtues of dihgence and umty in ample measure, the 
persecution continued, and the demand to confine Indians to Locations 
was made again and again As, at that time, there was not the requisite 
unity among the Indian population, their troubles did not cease On 
the contrary, they became more intense Soon after Natal secured self-rule, 
laws designed to insult and harass Indians began to be enacted The 
Indians woke up though belatedly and, because they eommenced work- 
ing with enthusiasm and vigilance, further oppression stopped Else, 
everyone would be m a Location today Unfortunately, the enthusiasm 
lasted only about three years, even so, we profited much. Though that 
enthusiasm is absent today, a unity of purpose is evolving, and if it 
gathers strength, our condition cannot but improve It is easy here, on 
reflection, to realise the importance of sacrifice When our people began 
to sacnfice self-interest, an awareness of higher ends blossomed forth and 
finally yielded good fruit Without some sacrifice, there cannot be umty 
and concerted action Society has been built on sacnfice 

We would draw the particular attention of our brethren m the Trans- 
vaal to this article, because the condition there is disorganised and sadden- 
ing Until now we believed that the Government would certainly do 
us justice, and we did not think of going to a court of law But if the govern- 
ment remains under the influence of the white population and is either 
disinclined or powerless to do justice, it will be absolutely necessary for the 
entire community to meet, consider the matter and take appropriate steps 
Surely, m doing so, they will, if need be, sacrifice time or money and 
later, both Now the situation is very critical, and the opportumty once 
lost cannot be regained Our Transvaal brethren should bear this in 
mind and make the fullest endeavour to protect themselves, and we are 
confident they will spare no effort [in doing so] Our demand is just, 
and if we direct our movement with wisdom, we cannot but gain victory 
ultimately This is the time to unite and to give of time and money [to 
the cause] We must do our duty, the will of God will then come to pass 
A story about a cartman, which we read m our childhood, is worth recall- 
ing When a wheel of his cart got stuck in imre, he started praying to 
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God. Thereupon God said that his work would not get done by mere 
prayer If he made the effort, God would help in the sequel Thereafter, 
the cartman laboured hard, and the wheel was extricated. We can all 
understand the moral of this without explication. To make all possible 
effort IS our duty, the result is in God’s hands. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 28-1-1904 


94 BRITISH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

Last week we touched upon the test case of Tyob Haji Khan Mahomed 
and F W. Reitz N O ^ In that case, as we have shown, the whole argument 
turned upon the interpretation of the term “residence” Law 3 of 1885, 
as amended in 1886, enacts that 

the Government shall have the right for sanitary purposes to point out to them 
(persons of the aboriginal races of Asia) defined streets, wards, and locations 
for habitation 

It was contended on behalf of the then Transvaal Government that habit- 
ation for Indians included residence for purposes of trade also, and that, 
therefore, Indians could only trade in defined streets, wards, and Locations. 
The British Government, on the contrary, argued that the term “habit- 
tation” could only refer to residence as apart from business and that the 
clause “for sanitary purposes” showed clearly that the Indian trade was 
to be left unrestricted The presiding judge, Mr. Justice Morice, based 
the whole of his judgment on a previous decision given in 1888 in the 
matter of Ismail Suliman & Go ^ It should be remembered that this case of 
Ismail Suliman & Co , was tried before the delivery of the award of the 
Chief Justice of the then Orange Free State. According to the judge’s 
own view, 

the Court would have decided by more judicial principles if it had made 
a distinction in the case of Ismail Suliman & Co between livmg and trading 
in a place According to the common use of words, one is not said to live 
where he trades and does not sleep 

But the learned judge thought that he was bound by the decision previously 
given, and therefore, although his own interpretation was different from 
that placed upon the term, he would not overrule the decision in 
the case of Ismail Suliman & Go Now, as it appears, full use was 
made then of the clause in the Repubhean Constitution, namely, that 
“there should be no equahty between whites and blacks m the State” 
It was assumed that the Indians belonged to the black races (of South 
Africa) That bemg the case, it was argued that the Law 3 of 1885 was an 
enabling Act and in no way restrictive. Whatever one may say with regard 
to the case of Ismail Suhman, and the use of the above argument, it could 

1 Vide “An Unequal Contcit’ , 28-1-1904 

2 Vide Vol I, p 382 
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not in any way apply to the later case of Tayob Haji Khan Mahomed, 
because the Chief Justice had clearly laid it down that, in terms of the 
London Convention of 1884,^ the Transvaal Government had no right to 
pass any legislation restnctive of the liberty of the British Indians, and he 
held that both the Governments were bound by Law 3 of 1885 as amended 
in 1886, because the British Government had specially agreed to those two 
laws being passed We venture to think that this argument was not suf- 
ficiently brought before the notice of the judges, and that they gave their 
decision in the case as if there was no award whatsoever Justice Jorrisen, 
although he, too, unfortunately for the British Indians, concurred in the 
judgment given by Justice Monce, argiled entirely m favour of the intei- 
pretation given by the British Government With reference to the in- 
equality in the Constitution, the learned judge says 

To infer from this that the Government can take any measures against the 
coolies that it may think fit is, in my opinion, giving an c\tensive interpretation 
which could never have been intended by the legislature The coloured people 
m this article are those coloured people who lived here at the time, namely, 
the Kaffirs That the coolies are not included hereunder appeared to be tlic 
feeling of the Volksraad when they made a separate law for tliem 
These judgments, however, are worthy of perusal at the present moment, 
and we, therefore, reproduce them in another column 

Indian Opinion, 4-2-1904 


95 ORANGE RIVER COLONT AGAIN 

We publish in another column the draft Ordinance, consolidating 
and amending the laws relating to the Poll Tax on Coloured Persons, 
appearing in the Orange River Colony Gazelle Extraordinary, dated the 
16th January The anti-colour activity of the present Government m that 
Colony IS simply remarkable The worst form of slavery is being practically 
revived there, and one is reminded of similar legislation in South America 
We read in the papers that in that country Negroes ivho fail to pay a fine 
may be allotted for service to any white man who may pay the fine for 
them, and thus, by a side-wind, slavery, which is illegal according to the 
American Constitution, is carried on in broad daylight and sanctioned 
by law Section 13 of the draft Ordinance lefcrred to above reads as follows 
In the event of a coloured person not being able to pay the poll ta\ when 
called upon to do so by the tax collector, in terms of this Ordinance, such collector 
shall forthwith give notice thereof to the white owner, lessee, or occupier (if 
any) of the farm or house, and thereafter unless the said tax is paid or sufficient 
security given for its payment, the Resident Magistrate of the District or Special 
Justice of the Peace tliercin, as the case may be, shall place the said coloured 
person under contract with a white person residing within the said district who 
IS willing to pay the said tax, provided that every said contract shall be for not 
more than one year 


I Vtilc Vol I, p 383 
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Thus, if a Coloured peison fails to pay the poll tax imposed under the 
the Ordinance, namely, £l per year, he may be placed under contract 
with a white man who may be wilhng to pay the tax for one year And 
this tax IS to be paid by every Coloured male of the age of eighteen up to 
seventy years There seem to be no exemptions owing to illness or any 
such causes, and such harsh legislation would be slavery to us even if it 
were to apply only to the native races of South Africa We find it difficult 
to restrain our feehngs when we come to know that it applies even to 
British Indians, for m section 20, we read 

The expression ‘coloured persons’ shall for the purpose of this Ordinance 
include Arabs, Chinese and other Asiatics, and also all other persons who are 
by law or custom in South Africa regarded as coloured 

It is not only that the Colony continues to shut its doors against Indian 
immigration, but it must heap further insults on British Indians even 
m respect of the few Indian domestic servants who are carrying on their 
peaceful avocations in that Colony Was it for this that the war was under- 
taken and milhons of money and thousands of lives thrown away^ Lord 
Milner is credited with humane and broad views His Excellency has more 
than once said that he has no prejudice against colour. Will he sanction 
this Ordinance^ 

Indian Opinion^ 4-2-1904 


96 BRITISH INDIAN TRADERS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor has, in accordance with 
the resolution of the Legislative Council, now appointed a commission 
consistmg of Messrs Honey, Shendan, Ruble and Chamney, the last named 
as Secretary, 

to consider the cases of Asiatics who were trading in the Transvaal m towns 
outside locations without licences at, and immediately before, the outbreak of 
hostilities, and to enqmre and to report as to the number of such traders and 
the nature and value of the vested interests claimed by them m respect of their 
having been allowed to trade outside locations 

With [regard to] the personnel of the commission, we can have nothing 
to say. In Mr Chamney, as Secretary, the Indians have a gentleman of 
Indian experience and impartiahty Mr Honey is Director of Customs, 
and Mr. Shendan is Inspector of Revenue These gentlemen, it is fairly 
safe to assume, would not approach the work with any degree of bias Mr. 
Ruble IS a barnster of attainments, and has been doing good work in 
connection with the revision of Voters’ Rolls His legal training ought to^ 
assist the other commissioners in keeping them within the terms of the 
reference, as well as m deahng with any legal points that might arise in 
connection with it. Some interest, however, arises as to the utility of the 
commission, for the Indians have embarked upon a test case. If it is decided 
in their favour, as it ought to be, then the labours of the commission will 
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ha\c bcLii m vain It would, thcrcfoic, appear that it would have been 
boltci if the appointment of the commission had been postponed, pending 
the result of the case The Transvaal especially is not at present in an 
overflowing condition, and it is a pity that good money might have to be 
thrown away in a ivild goose chase The terms of reference are such that 
tliey aie likely to tax the legal acumen of Mr Ruble in interpreting the 
expression, “immediately before the outbreak of hosuhties”, [and deciding] 
wiio would be considered as coming within these limits How would the 
commissioners fix a date which, in their opinion, would be immediately 
before the outbieak of war^ However, it is no use now discusmg the various 
distinctions, often invidious, that are likely to arise in the course of the 
investigation The ball has been set rolhng, and we now await with con- 
siderable curiosity the proceedings of the commission 

Indian Opinion, 1-2-1901 


07 BRITISH INDIAjYS IjV AUSTRjILIA 

We draw the attention of our readers to a report of the work being 
done bv Mr Charles Francis Sievwright, the European Commissioner 
of the British Empire League of Austraha, published in the Advocate of 
India at Bombay We behove Mr Sievwright is doing good work, and 
we w ish him every success in his mission The fact that Mr Sievwnght 
has taken up such a position shows that, even in Austraha, where the other 
day shipw'recked men were prevented from landing because of the colour 
of their skin, there are Europeans who are heartily ashamed of the Colour 
legislation and the attitude of the masses on the question We appeal to 
the Colonists in South Africa whether they would not read the signs of 
the times, and whether, as Imperialists, they would not consider it worth 
while to take note of the feelings of the millions in India on the question 
If they contmue to outrage the sentiments of the Indian peoples by im- 
posing most galling disabihtites on them, should they choose to travel 
or settle in South Africa, a permanent estrangement between India and 
the Colomes is merely a question of time, and, however insigmficant India 
may appear in the estimation of the Colomes at the present moment, a 
time must shoitly come when they will have to recognise the mistake, 
only It may then be too late A policy of give and take is the only prac- 
tical policy The Colomsts, of all the men in the world, are supposed to 
have more than an ordmary measure of practical common sense If they 
would only apply it to this question, they would see that it is nothing 
but wisdom to give if only a little m return for what they take 

Mr Sievwright has drawn up a mamfesto which, too, we pubhsh 
in another column He has made an appeal for funds This is a delicate 
matter We think that every moral support should be extended to the 
mission, but as the problem in Austraha is not necessarily the same as in 
South Africa, it is impossible to divide the funds Each commumty must 
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be allowed to secure its own salvation, and for that purpose, it is necessary 
that each should husband its resources, aijd we hold that it is only thus 
that effective co-operation can be given. 

Indian Opinion^ 4-2-1904 


98. THE UNTIMELY DEATH OF MR. DOMAN TELOO 

We very much regret to announce the death, in the prime of his life, 
of an able and active Indian of Johannesburg, Mr. Doman Teloo All the 
Indians m Johannesburg knew him very well He used to live in Umgeni, 
but later moved to Johannesburg to seek his fortune By dint of hard work, 
he earned some money m his calhng as a goldsmith and in other business 
. and as an owner of land, some of which is in Natal He learnt a little 
English by his own exertions, and studied Hindi for commercial use and 
under the spell of religion An intensely religious man, he was always 
keen to exalt Hmdmsm He was also enthusiastic in his pubhc work. 
Since his parents were poor and he was brought up amidst the hardships 
commonly faced by Indians in Natal, he had learnt to be patient, but 
act with firmness. This expenence stood him in good stead m Johannes- 
burg. 

He pursued with determination whatever he set out to do, but knew 
how to proceed keeping his keenness within bounds Both before and 
after the war, he took an active part in all the pubhc activities of the 
Indian community When the war was over, he devoted almost all his 
time to securing, without profit to himself and with great integrity, 
permits for his compatriots and to removmg other hardships of theirs. 
When, after the Boer trouble was over, hopes of improving our condi- 
tion under the British were dashed to the ground, he spared no pains to 
unite all our brethren and carry on the struggle Along with others, he 
made strenuous efforts and founded an orgamzation called the Indian 
Association, and he worked day and night to collect funds for it It was 
his intention to take up much more pubhc work By his death, the Indian 
commumty has lost a good man. He was an agent of Indian Opinion and 
himself used to sell 50 copies a week, sacrificing his own work, and he 
would not accept the usual agent’s commission due to him We offer 
our heartfelt condolences to the members of his family as also to the Indians 
of Johannesburg, and we pray to God to grant deliverance to his soul. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 4-2-1904 
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We publish in another column a report from the Daily Mail of an 
interview which its representative has had with Lord Harns, the ex- 
Governor of Bombay, who is at present in Johannesburg and who is the 
Chairman of the Gonsohdated Gold Fields His Lordship has given to 
the interviewer his views on labour importation and he thinks that 
the opposition against it at home is very unreasonable and quotes, m 
support of his contention, the fact that the West Indies and other countnes 
have before now imported Coloured indentured labour One would have 
expected far better argument than this from His Lordship, for we are 
sure he could not be unaware that there is very great difference between 
the West Indies and the Transvaal as also between the labour ordi- 
nances elsewhere and the Labour Ordinance which the Transvaal Govern- 
ment would have the Home Government sanction without any demur 
The West Indies, it is well known, is hardly suited for white labour, the 
climate of that country being very trying, whereas the climate of the Trans- 
vaal is ideally good and the white workmen would have no difficulty in 
doing the same kind of work that they are used to in England Nobody 
has ever contended that the climate is not suitable for such labour the 
only objection is that white labour is too expensive Mr Morley has dis- 
posed of the economic argument by pointing out that the mines ought 
to be satisfied with less profits and those that could not be worked at all 
by white labour need not be in a hurry to give up their gold As to the 
difference between the indenture laws elsewhere and in the Transvaal, 
there is that difference between the two which exists between the contract 
of slavery and a free contract So far as we are aware, in the history of 
Bntish colomzation, it would be difficult to find an indenture law so drastic, 
so sweeping, and so unjust to the labourer as the Labour Importation 
Ordmance of the Transvaal The indentured labourers who go to the 
West Indies and elsewhere do not go there as slaves, but as soon as their 
contract is finished, they are free to settle m the country and enjoy the 
ordinary civic nghts It is, therefore, we respectfully submit, hardly fair 
that Lord Harris should cite the West Indies and other countnes as an 
example 

His Lordship’s remarks on the attitude of the Indian Government 
are even more interesting and instructive 

From the Indian point of view, says His Lordship, I think the Govern- 
ment of India made a mistake originally, whatever their attitude be now The 
trader and the coolie arc entirely different persons It would have been a 
splendid thing for India if there had been an out and in flow from India to the 
Transvaal Considerable trade would be certain to spring up between the two 
countries, and the coolie, having given the Transvaal the benefit of his labour, 
ivould go back to his village with his rupees, the capital that India precisely 
wants 
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We may be pardoned for saying that although the coolie and the 
trader may be different persons, it does not follow that the coolie must 
always remain a coolie and be treated as chattel Why should he be 
demed the right, if he is brought to the country at all, of setthng and 
earmng an honest livelihood^ And why should the Indian Government 
go out of Its way to accommodate a Government which is callous to all 
ideas of justice in treating the resident Indian population with fairness^ 
It is all very well to talk of the trade between India being considerably 
increased owing to the importation of indentured labour. A few thousand 
Indians going to the Transvaal as slaves would hardly solve the problem 
of Indian poverty, and we think that the Indian Government has come to 
a proper decision in not allowmg indentured emigration from India to 
the Transvaal on the terms suggested and without amehoration of the 
condition of the British Indians who have already settled in the colony. 

Indian Opinion^ 11-2-1904 


100. LADYSMITH LICENCES 

Mr. Lines, the Town Clerk and Licensing Officer at Ladysmith, 
has now issued hcenses to British Indian store-keepers with the followmg 
note endorsed thereon 

This license is issued strictly in accordance with the undertaking entered 
into by the holder hereof that the licensed premises shall not be open for business 
after the hour of 5 p m except on Saturdays and that the licensed premises shall 
be closed on holidays 

Having accepted the principle that the Indian store-keepers should 
agree to the stipulations laid down by Mr Lines as to early closing, we 
cannot say much against the above endorsement Subject, however, to 
such reservation, we are bound to protest agamst the .remarks being made 
on the hcenses because they are illegal and out of place It is one thing 
to hold certain powers and another thmg to dangle them before the pubhc 
in an offensive manner If Mr Lines had remained content with his victory 
and not paraded it on the hcenses, it would have been no less effective 
and would have appeared graceful He could have taken severe notice 
of any breach of the undertaking the following year As it is, we venture 
to think that the whole of the grace has been taken away by the note made 
as above. Mr. Lines may also know that, in spite of the endorsement 
on the licenses, supposmg any of the holders chooses to ignore same and 
continues to open his business after five in the evening, he (Mr. Lines) 
could not cancel the license once granted There is no process of law 
available for enforcing the prohibition It is merely a matter of compro- 
mise and compact between himself and the Indian store-keepers We, 
therefore, regret that Mr. Lines has endorsed the note on the licenses. 
At the same time, there is no use crying over spilt milk, and we think it 
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IS cleaily the duty of the BnUsh Indian store-keepers in Ladysmith to stricdy 
abide by the undertaking 

Indian Opinion, 11-2-1904 


101 LETTER TO DR PORTER 


Dr G Porter 
Medical Officer of Health 
P O Box 1049 
Johannesburg 


21 TO 24, Court Chambers, 
February 11, 1904 



X* 




DEAR DR PORTER, 

I venture to write to you regarding the shocking state of the Indian 
Location The rooms appear to be overcrowded beyond description 
The sanitary service is very irregular, and many of the residents of the 
Location have been to my office to complain that the sanitary condition 
is far worse than before 

There is, too, a very large Kaffir population in the Location for which 
really there is no warrant 

From what I hear, I beheve the mortality in the Location has in- 
cn.ased considerably and it seems to me that, if the present state of things 
is continued, the outbreak of some epidemic disease is merely a question 
of time 

I know you are very great on samtary reform May I, therefore, 
ask you to be good enough to pay a personal visit and deal effectively 
as well with the overcrowding as with the sanitation If I can be of any 
service, I shall be pleased to accompany you, should you approve of my 
suggestion 

I would add that for the present state of things the occupants of the 
Location are in no way responsible 


/ remain. 
Yours truly, 

M. K Gandhi 


Indian Opinion, 9-4-1904 
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102. LETTER TO DR. PORTER 


21 TO 24, Court Chambers, 
February 15, 1904 

Dr. C. Porter 

Medical Officer of Health 

Johannesburg 

dear dr porter, 

I am extremely obliged to you for having paid a visit last Saturday 
to the Indian Location and for the interest you are taking m the proper 
samtation of the site The more I think of it, the ugher the situation 
appears to me, and I think that, if the Town Council takes up a position 
of non possumus, it will be an abdication of its function, and I do res- 
pectfully say that nothing can justify the Pubhc Health Committee in 
saying that neither overcrowding nor msamtation could be helped. I 
feel convinced that every rmnute wasted over the matter merely hastens 
a calamity for Johannesburg and that through absolutely no fault of the 
British Indians. Why, of all places in Johannesburg, the Indian Location 
should be chosen for dumping down all the Kaffirs of the town passes 
my comprehension While the great projects for sanitary reform of the 
Public Health Committee are undoubtedly very laudable and probably 
necessary, the obvious duty of dealing with the present danger of msam- 
tation and overcrowding in the Indian Location, in my humble opinion, 

IS not to be neglected I feel that a few hundred pounds now spent will 
probably cause a saving of thousands of pounds, for, if, unfortunately, 
an epidemic breaks out in the Location, pamc will ensue and money will 
then be spent like water m order to cure an evil which is now absolutely 
preventible. 

I do not wonder that your staff, hard worked as it is, is unable to cope 
with samtation in the Location, for what you do want, and what you 
cannot get, is a topaz for each Stand What is everybody’s business is also 
nobody’s. You cannot expect every resident to look after the samtation. 
Before expropriation, every Stand-holder was held responsible, and very 
naturally, for the proper samtation of his Stand The result, as I know 
personally, was that every Stand had a topaz attached to it who continually 
looked after the Stand, and I have no hesitation in saying that, compared 
to what the Stands aie now, they were kept m an ideally good condition. 

You ask me to suggest remedies I have slept over the matter and, 
if only the Town Council would take up a reasonable attitude, I have no 
doubt that an immediate improvement, without any cost to the Town 
Council, and probably to the saving of a few pounds, is possible Let short 
leases — six-monthly or quarterly — be given to the Stand-holders. The 
leases may state exactly how many people are to be kept on each Stand, 
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or in each room The lessees could pay, say, 8 per cent on the valuation 
of the valuators and should be made strictly responsible for the samtation 
of the Stand leased by them 

The samtary regulations could then be strictly enforced, one or two 
inspectors could visit the Stands daily and come down upon defaulters with 
a heavy hand 

If this humble suggestion is accepted, you will see a vast improvement 
in two or three days, and you, by a stroke of the pen, could deal effectively 
with insamtation and overcrowding The Town Council would also be 
saved the necessity of having to make individual collections of rents 

Of course, under my suggestion, the Town Council must withdraw 
the Kaffirs from the Location About this nuxing of the Kaffirs with the 
Indians, I must confess I feel most strongly I think it is very unfair to the 
Indian population and it is an undue tax on even the proverbial patience 
of my countrymen 

Although I have not personally visited other portions included within 
the Insamtary Area, I very much fear that the same condition of things 
exists there and the suggestion I have made above would apply to the 
other parts also 

I trust you will receive thi^ letter in the spirit in which it is written, 
and I hope that I have not expressed myself more strongly than the urgency 
of the occasion requires I need hardly add that my services in this connec- 
tion are entirely at the disposal of yourself and the Public Health Committee 
and I have no doubt that, if the Town Council would but give the Indian 
community a fair chance of' proving what it is capable of doing in the 
way of samtation, I do not think it would be much mistaken 

You may make what use you like of this commumcation 

In conclusion, I hope that an immediate remedy will be found for the 
danger that threatens the commumty 

/ remain, 
Touts truly, 

M K Gandhi 


Indian Opinion, 9-4-1904 


103 SIR GORDON SPRIGG AT EAST LONDON 

Like a drowmng man catching a straw, Sir Gordon Sprigg^ has been 
making Herculean efforts to secure re-election at East London He never 
before seems to have condescended to address the native electors in their 
Location, but as the people of East London seem to have shown the cold 
shouldei, he decided to address the native voters at their Location The 
meeting, however, unfortunately for Sir Gordon, passed a unammous 
vote of no confidence in the Right Honourable Gentleman One of the 


1 Four times Premier of the Cape Colony, he replaced Dr Jameson m 1901: 
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speakers at the meeting rightly reimnded him that he had done nothing for 
the Natives, and that East London was the only place m the Gape Colony 
where the Natives had not the right to walk on the foot-paths. The speaker 
rightly blamed Sir Gordon for having sanctioned the mumcipal regula- 
tions referred to, and the only lame reply that he (Sir Gordon) could make 
was that it was a municipal matter, and that he did not wish to judge the 
Council’s action. What, however, is of more immediate interest to us is 
the indirect light thrown on the question by the Mayor of East London, 
who said that 

the regulation laws were to some extent due to the re-opening of the canteens 
because when natives were in drink, they would give way to no one, not even 
to white ladles Very possibly, if the canteens were closed again, there would 
be no need to enforce the regulation 

If the facts are as the Mayor has stated, there seems to be some excuse 
for the regulation, so far as the Natives are concerned, though we cannot 
see why such people could not be prosecuted and severely pumshed for 
being drunk and disorderly and causing an obstruction The proper 
method would undoubtedly be to deal with the evil in some such manner, 
and m accordance with the ordinary rules of wrong-doing Be that, however, 
as it may, there can be no such excuse for the application of the regulation 
to the handful of British Indians residing m East London, against whom 
no one has ever breathed a charge of drunkenness or of obstruction So 
far as we are informed, there never has been a case of drunkenness among 
the Indians in East London We understand that\ the Indian Association 
at East London has approached the Town Council of that place m the 
matter, and we sincerely hope that, if the reason for introducing the regula- 
tions be what the Mayor has expressed, they will be cancelled so far as 
they are applicable to the British Indians. 

t 

Indian Opinion^ 18-2-1904 


104. PIETERSBURG AGAIN 

Pietersburg, which last year led the way in harassing British Indian 
store-keepers,^ continues its policy with unabated vigour. The newly formed 
Town Council, in its anxiety to keep up the persecution, has now passed a 
resolution that even hawkers are not to be allowed to carry on their trade 
without molestation Mr Krause, one of the members of the Town Council, 
has proposed that 

a bye-law be drafted stating that no licenses would be issued to Asiatics or 
coloured persons except for trading in such places as are set aside for them 
specially 

Mr. Chittenden seconded the resolution and, continues the ^outpansburg 
Review, "it was agreed that infringement of the bye-law, if confirmed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, should be punishable by a fine of £2Q or six months 

1 Vtdg Vol III, pp 273, 288-9. 
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imprisonment ” Hom’ a hawker can be made to confine hawking merely 
to a Location, it is difficult to understand Mr Kruger’s Government, 
altliough It did many unkind things, nevci went so far as the Pietersburg 
Town Council ^vouId go There arc many lawyers on the Pietersburg 
Toivii Council, and it seems strange that it never occurred to any of them 
that the Town Council ivas making itself ridiculous in trying to arrogate 
to itsdl poweis which by statute it does not possess Pushed to its logical 
conclusion, the resolution would involve the compounding of British 
Indians without the elaborate necessity of a special Ordinance, for if an 
Indian can hawk his goods only within the confines of his Location, it 
ivould not be at all unfaii to say that he could move about also only 
within his Bazaar, and should never go beyond the Bazaar line We 
have no doubt that such an interpretation of the powers of the 
Town Council would be an ideal thing in the estimation of the Town 
Council of Pietcrsbuig We, however, hope that Sir Arthur Lawley will 
save the Council from ridicule and an impossible position by telling it 
plainly that the bye-law proposed to be framed could not be sanctioned. 

Indian Opinion^ 18-2-1901 


105 LETTER TO DR PORTER 

21 to 24, Court Gha]mbers, 
February 20, 1904 

Dr G Porter 

Medical Officer or He\lth 

JoUANNESBURG 

DEtR DR PORTER, 

I am obliged to you for your letter of even date 
The only reason why I wrote the letter, to portions of which you have 
taken exception, was to serve the cause of sanitation and my own 
countrymen I do not withdraw anything that I have stated, because, if 
it were necessary, every one of my statements could be supported 

I cannot, however, help correcung your impression that Kaffirs are 
taken by the Indians as lodgers They have absolutely no power to sub-let 
I can only hope that the condition of things at present existing will 
soon end 


/ remain, 
Tours truly, 

M K Gandhi 


Indian Opinion, 9-4-1904 



106 THE MUNICIPAL CONFERENCE AND INDIAN TRADERS 


At the meeting of the Municipal Conference of the Transvaal which 
sat at Johannesburg last week, Mr George Constable, representing the 
Boksburg Council, moved the following resolution 

That in view of the fact that a new Asiatic law is to be brought before the 
Legislative Council for its consideration, and that the question is of such vital 
importance to local governing bodies, this Conference of Transvaal Municipalities' 
places on record its opinion that the most satisfactory policy to the inhabitants 
will be to place all Asiatics in bazaars, fair compensation to be paid to any who 
may be trading outside imder licenses first granted by the late Government, 
further, that all local authorities be permitted to make what by-laws may be 
necessary to regulate matters concernmg coloured people and in regard to the 
fixing of sites for bazaars, places of residence, etc 
The resolution was earned, Mr Goch alone dissenting 
The resolution modestly asks that all Asiatics be placed m Bazaars 
for trade and residence, that those who traded before the war under 
licenses be compensated, and that powers be given to the Municipahties 
to regulate these matters In naked terms, the proposition means that 
the British Indians should be starved into leaving the country In Mr 
Goch’s words “the idea of placing Asiatics in bazaars is not so much to 
put them there as to get rid of them altogether” The British Indians have 
shown conclusively that the so-called Bazaars are totally unfit for habita- 
tion or trade It were a mercy to put the British Indians out of the country 
altogether rather than subject them to vivisection and kill them by inches 
Mr Constable’s ideal of the powers he would have for the Mumcipahties 
IS Brandfort in the Orange River Colony We had occasion some time ago 
to deal with the mumcipal bye-laws for that township, and we think we 
shewed how the Coloured people thereunder become mere chattels 

It is, we fear, useless to appeal to Mr. Constable’s sense of fairness 
He worships the fetish of the law of self-preservation And he has no diffi- 
culty m getting round his conscience, as so many of us do when blinded 
by prejudice or bigotry, and satisfymg himself that the great law demands 
that the British Indians should be ruined We have had other interpretations 
of the law by Enghshmen who were perhaps more equi-'minded and, there- 
fore, better able to judge They thought that the law was liimted by another 
and higher, namely, that we should so preserve ourselves as not to encroach 
upon other people’s rights The simple corollary that Mr Constable’s 
countrymen have also laid down as flowing from the above linutation is 
that, when we have to deal with people who do not do as we do, and if 
we are satisfied that we are m the right, we should act by them so as to 
raise them to our level and not to crush them May we ask him and his 
fnends to consider this view^ 

What IS, however, the secret of the increasing mtensity of the opposi- 
tion to the Indian tiadcr^ Not that the number hostile to the Indian 
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interests is increasing, but the gentlemen who first instigated the opposi- 
tion are becoming more and more exacting in their demands for repres- 
sion of the Asiatic 

Have the Indians given any caused The answer is undoubtedly in the 
negative What is it, then, that has fed the flame of prejudice^ The speakers 
at the meeting have supphed the answer They supported the resolution 
to aid the Government Why aid the Government^ Is it anti- Asiatic^ 
Does It, therefore, need the support of the populace in the pohcy^ We 
would not go so far as to say that the Government is dehberately anti- 
Asiatic But the gentlemen of the White Leagues, having found by experience 
that, if they cry loud enough and persistently against the Asiatics, they can 
practically get what they want, have naturally grown bolder in their 
demands They asked for the enforcement of the Law of 1885, and the 
Bazaar Notice was the reply They wanted the Asiatics sent to Locations, 
and Bazaars have been estabhshed in several places We rmght quote 
further instances of yielding to the white opposition on the part of the powers 
that be Such accommodation on the part of the Government has been 
rightly interpreted as an invitation to continue the agitation Mr 
Constable’s motion is the response Lord Milner havmg tinkered with the 
rights of the Asiatics, our friends at Boksburg, like the baby in the tub, 
"won’t be happy bll they’ve got it” Lord Milner has promised to alter 
the anti-Asiatic laws so as to brmg them in harmony with the Bntish 
Constitution The Mumcipal Conference has declared in what way it 
wants them altered It would out-Kruger Mr Kruger The erstwhile 
Uitlanders complained that they had no voice in the affairs of State during 
the old regime Now that they have got the voice, they want to use it in 
the very manner agamst which they cned themselves hoarse They would 
make the British Indians, whose co-operation they were glad to have in 
fighting the old regime, Uitlanders imder the common flag And this is 
their view of honour and faith ' 

In the nudst of the whole of the wretchedly painful proceedings of 
the Conference, Mr Goch’s speech was an oasis in the desert He spoke 
plainly and firmly He protested against the resolution, and adduced 
arguments in support of his protest which would convince anyone not 
steeped in bias The Indian commumty is beholden to Mr Goch for 
his outspokenness and the stand he took up for Justice And so long as 
we have men like him, we shall continue to believe in the ultimate triumph 
of a cause which is inherently just 

Indian Opinion, 25-2-1904 



107 LABOUR FOR THE TRANSVAAL FROM INDIA 

In his excellent review of the year’s work for the mines, submitted last 
week to the annual meeting of the Chamber of Mines, Sir George Farrar 
naturally dwelt on the labour question at length. From the remarks 
made by him it would appear that an attempt is still being made to obtain 
indentured labour for the mines from India He said 

It may be that we may extend our operations to India, but so far, the atti- 
tude of the Indian Government has been one of opposition They are willing 
to send us labourers, but they object to our terms of repatriation When, how- 
ever, It is seen to what extent the return of labourers, after their term of contract 
in these mines, brings prosperity to their own country, then the objections which 
the Indian Government holds to-day may be waived in the sole interests of the 
Indian Empire 

It IS wonderful how people would find arguments m support of their 
preconceived ideas That the Indian Government would waive objections 
in the sole interests of the Indian Empire is not a novel idea. Lord Harris, 
who might be expected to know better, has said as much and more already. 
We are not, therefore, surpnsed that Sir George Farrar should adopt a 
similar view If, however, he would only look a little beneath the surface, 
he will find at once that there is nothing whatever in his arguments. We 
assume, for instance, that 20,000 Indians went to the Transvaal under the 
proposed conditions at, say, a monthly wage of or even ^3-10-0, that 
they saved ^^30 per year. That would mean a saving of £90 at the end 
of three years, that is to say, ,(^1,800,000 among 20,000 labourers India 
has a population of 300,000,000 How many years’ continuous working 
would be necessary before there would be £\ per head distributed in India 
out of the indentured labour m the Transvaal^ Will any man in his 
senses contend that, for the sake of such a visionary gam, the Indian 
Government would sell Indians into virtual slavery^ The figures we 
have quoted are, of course, based on the supposition that every Indian 
would save almost the whole of his wages. Moreover, year after year, if 
the principle of compulsory repatriation were accepted, India would have 
to support an Indian population used to a comparatively more expensive 
style of living, and the result would be that, instead of indentured im- 
migration under the conditions proposed being a blessing, it would be 
a veritable curse even to the labourers themselves. 

Indian Opinion^ 25-2-1904 



108 THE ELECTIONS AT THE CAPE 


The Progressive Party has won perhaps beyond expectations Even 
those who were most hopeful never thought that it would have a clear 
majonty of five in the Assembly We tender our humble congratulations to 
Dr Jameson on his victory The success of his party, let us hope, is a happy 
augury for the British Indians at the Cape, although they have not so 
many gnevances at the Gape as in Natal or the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony At the Gape, too, the tendency of late has been to 
take away their nghts, and we have to thank the Bond Party for th^ anti- 
Indian alterations that were made in the Gape Immigration Restriction 
Act It was Mr Memman and his friends who earned the amendment to 
the draft Bill to regulate Imnugration into the Colony applying it to Bntish 
subjects also We are aware that the Bond approached and tned to induce 
Coloured people at the Gape to give the few votes they have to the Bond 
candidates And although, perhaps, there is not much to choose between 
the Progressive and the Bond men, so far as the Bntish Indians are con- 
cerned, if a choice were to be made, we have no hesitation m saying that 
the Progressives should have the preference Indeed, Dr Jameson came 
forward quite frankly and stated that he did not beheve in any distinctions 
being made between Bntish subjects, except on the score of civilisation 
That IS a statement to which no one could take any exception We can 
only hope that the worthy Doctor, now Premier of the Colony, will not 
swallow his own words and yield either to the mterested clamour of 
nval traders, or to the agitation of the Bond, to curtail the nghts and 
liberties of the Bntish Indians residing in the old Colony 

Indian Opinion, 25-2-1904 


109 THE DEALERS^ LICENSES ACT 

The Durban Town Council has once more proved what a terrible 
engine of oppression the Dealers’ Licenses Act is to the traders One Mr 
J.S Woolfson has been in trade for the last three years, as appears firom the 
proceedings This year, however, the Licensing Officer took it into his 
head to refuse to renew his license No reasons were given for it, and the 
aggneved trader, therefore, procured Mr Askew’s services and has gone 
through the farce of an appeal which is provided for in the Act Mr Askew 
was, however, groping in the dark as he did not know on what grounds 
his client’s bread had been taken away from him He had only guessed that 
his chent’s books were not properly kept, and now wanted to know defim- 
tely whether that was the cause for refusal The Mayor, therefore, called 
for the report of the Licensing Officer, but Mr Askew was not to see it as 
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it was “privileged”. In vain did Mr. Askew protest until he found in Mr. 
Burne a Councillor who was not prepared to sit still and be a party to the 
cruel injustice of condemning a man unheard On the Mayor protesting 
that the document in question could not be divulged, Mr Burne threatened 
that he would not in the future sit in appeal if the Mayor persisted m his 
obj'ection This was a threat which His Worship could not disregard and, 
therefore, [he] effected a compromise by saying that the matter would be 
considered m committee Mr Askew, therefore, rightly intervened and 
said that they were going back to the Middle Ages For our part, we do 
not know that even in the Middle Ages such a shocking state 
of affairs was allowed in the teeth of well laid down legal pro- 
cedure. surely, if a man has a right to appeal, he ought to have a 
nght to see the documents which are on record Mr Justice Mason, in 
deciding the case of Somnath^ quoted by Mr Askew, passed some tren- 
chant remarks on the high-handed action of the Town Council, some years 
ago, m refusing to allow the appellant to have access to the record or in 
considering anything m committee, that is, behind the back of the appel- 
lant However, in [to] committee the Town Council did go on this occasion, 
and, after having been m labour for some time, they brought forth the 
proposal that Mr Askew might look at the record It was laconic enough' 
“Books unsatisfactory, hcense refused ” Mr Askew then produced evidence 
to shew that the books were kept by a competent book-keeper and that, 
therefore, the Town Council should exercise its jurisdiction and order the 
Licensmg Officer to issue a hcense. The Town Council, however, was not 
to be so easily induced to do justice It, therefore, dismissed the appeal 
but suggested to Mr. Askew that he should renew his apphcation to the 
Licensing Officer 

That the Town Council of the premier and model borough in South 
Africa should thus disgrace itself and make a confession of its incapacity 
to take an unbiassed view of cases that may come before it sitting as a 
Court of Appeal, is, m the face of it, a sad reflection, but it is not at all 
all surprising The fault lies with the Legislature It has chosen to give 
most arbitrary powep to the Town Councils, and- even the Town Council 
of a well-regulated place like Durban could not resist the temptation to use 
such powers when there are no salutary checks against its abuse The 
members who sit m appeal are not trained m law Some of them are rival 
traders, and it is not fair to expect them to give an impartial decision 
when their own interests are involved So long, therefore, as the Dealers’ 
Licenses Act is allowed to disfigure the Statute-book of the Colony, so 
long must the people of the Colony be prepared for a repetition of the 
discreditable proceedings to which it has been our painful duty to draw 
the attention of the pubhc. 

Indian Opinion, 3-3-1904 
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no JOHANNESBURG INDIAN LOCATION 


We leproduce in another column the report made by the Public 
Health Gomnuttee regarding the new site for locating British Indians 
dispossessed under the Insanitary Area Expropriation Ordinance The 
report shews that the Public Health Committee of the Town Council of 
Johannesburg has changed its mind It is curious how the Government 
as also public bodies continue to shift the[ir] anti- Asiatic policy from time 
to time The slightest pressure from outside, no matter how interested it 
may be, is sufficient inducement for a departure from principles pre- 
viously laid do^vn Not long ago, we informed our readers that ffie Public 
Health Committee of the Town Council had recommended the site of 
the piesent Kaffir Location for an Asiatic Bazaar The Indians protested 
against it on the ground, among many others, that it would be far away 
from the piesent Location But a petition was also presented to the Com- 
mittee signed by 1300 persons, many of whom are said to be residents 
m Brixton, Mayfair, and Fordsburg, disapproving of the Council’s sugges- 
tion because in their opimon the site was too near the localities above 
mentioned The Indian protest was, of course, useless, but the protest 
of the 1300 petitioners was not to be disregarded by the Pubhc Health 
Gomnuttee It has, therefore, swallowed its own opinions expressed a 
few months ago, and it now comes forward with the suggestion that the 
site that was proposed by the late Government for a new Indian and 
Chinese Location should be taken up for the Asiatic Bazaar, and the Com- 
mittee argues that 

the ground which it is now proposed to utilise as the site for this bazaar is 
the ground that has been marked for many years as reserved for this purpose 
The objections to the use of tins site for the purpose are, therefore, less strong 
than those which could be brought agamst the use of any other site within the 
same distance from the town 

In order to completely isolate the proposed site from Brixton, it is proposed 
to lay out the site m such a way that a clear space of about two hundred 
feet in width will be left on the western boundary between the Asiatic bazaar 
and Brixton and to erect on the western and northern boundaries an un- 
climbable fence to prevent the residents in the location gaming direct access to 
Brixton 

The Public Health Gomnuttee imght have added that the very site 
which they now recommend was the one against which the Bntish Govern- 
ment, before war, very strongly protested, against which the then Vice- 
Consul, Mr Emrys Evans, drew up a scathing report, and which was 
ultimately rejected also by the late Government Is the site now so wonder- 
fully improved^ Or has the distance between the Market Square and the 
site during these years decreased so as to make it smtable under the Bntish 
regime^ In 1899, the distance from the Post Office was 4| imles 
Indian Opinion, 3-3-1904- 



Ill THE MALAT LOCATION 


The following is the recommendation of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee of the Town Council of Johannesburg regarding the Malay Loca- 
tion in Johannesburg 

The total area of the ground referred to in this recommendation amounts 
to 18,885 acres The Commission recommends that this ground should be 
vested in the Council, with the exception of a triangular portion of the south, 
41 acres in extent, the greater portion of which is at present occupied by the 
Malay location With regard to this piece of ground, the Commission recom- 
mend that It should remain the property of the Government, and should be 
earmarked for the future requirements of the railway It is understood that 
the suggestion of the Co mmis sion is that the Council should have the control 
and use of this ground until such time as it may be required by the railway 
The Public Health Committee have approved of the Commission’s recommend- 
ation, but recommend that a proviso should be inserted, making it clear that 
the cost of removmg and compensating the Malays, who are at present in occu- 
pation of this ground, should be borne by the Railway Administration or the 
Government whenever the Council may find it necessary or expedient to remove 
them, and that the Council should be compensated for any buildings which it 
may find it necessary to erect in order to provide for sanitary or other require- 
ments in connection with the Malay location, as long as the Malays remain 
in occupation 

The inhabitants of that locality will, therefore, have to be very care- 
ful in safeguarding their interests There never has been even so much 
as a whisper against the place from a samtary standpoint The residents 
hve very decendy They have built substantial premises, some of them 
have built even brick bmldings, and it would be cruel if the people are 
now removed from then places It is high time the Government gave 
the Coloured people m the Transvaal some fixity of tenure and an assur- 
ance as to their status. When the Location was laid out, it was a wilder- 
ness If it has now become a flourishing place, it is due to the energy 
of the people living there The Government owe it to them to recognise 
their industry and perseverance We note that the rent for the Stands 
in the Location has been raised firom 7/6 per month to -£1 per month. 

Indian Opinion^ 3-3-1904 


112 IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION REPORT 

We give in another column the main points of the interesting, exhaus- 
tive, and able report drawn by Mr Smith^ and presented to the Honour- 
able the Golomal Secretary. 

Before proceeding to examine the different points, we venture to 
draw Mr. Smith’s attention to what appears to us to be the one fault 

1 Harry Smith, Immigration RestncUon Officer. 



IMMIGKVUON ULilUKUON ULl'OlU Ml 

sii his ollunsisc unc\(.ipHonabl(. summ.iiv ot ihe year’s woik in lestnctmg 
nnnngr.uion uuo the Colonv Mr Smith h.is a vigorous style of writings 
but, with all deference*, it is h utily becoming in an official lepoit to adopt 
I thcitneal oi ntwspipet slvle Speaking of the complaints of delay on tlie 
part of pisscngers U the tunc of c\amination, he says 

I- icls arc of liitle iccount to the man uiih a gULV ince uaocntccl with the 
I ituhn^ Inikct tnd teiNt\ numitcs' wan in a tug it the iiichor igc m fresh weather 
'Ihc circumitincr thit the oHiccr in question iniy line finished his work and 
be hiiairlf uvMomh w iiting to get ashore w unknown to him He Ins heard 
vjmeone (proLtbly i returned Colonist) site ik dispangnigly of the Department, 
and he t drj up the tunc with f icihty Tull of uncli u-itiblc feelings, he hurries 
to ins hotel to write ind dijp itth to the Press i commentary on the shortcomings 
of tl c Dej irimcnt, uul to cxcrtise lies altruistic instincts m the fnining of im- 
priciiciUc su<i,csiions for the imehoration of the lot of future passengers 
lake, agun, ihe following 

I Insc lire idy shown ilu futility of c\j)ectinij my relief from p isstiigers who 
'know the ropes’ 

Ihc report n uiicrijicritd with such r.iey paragiaphs which no doubt 
make mu resting reading, but, m our opinion, aie out of place m a mattcr- 
ol-ficl document, such .is olhcnl reports should be Moreover, the style 
’dopicd betray s irritation on the part of Mr Smith, who is othcnvise 
not easily upni and who is universally courteous to those who have any 
di dings with his olfice We think that the public have a perfect light 
to maki, complauiLs Sometimes the complaints aie unreasonable, often 
expressed in foicible laiigu ige, .ind occ.ision.*illy exaggerated Unfortu- 
n itdy, that is i state of tilings that c.annot be corrected and, on the pimci- 
])le dial “what cannot be cured should be endured”, officers who have 
to perform unple.isanl duties aie expected to toleiatc such things fiom 
the public md not ridicule tliem. \Vc do not at all mean to convey that 
Mr Smith should not have attempted a reply to the complaint Our 
objection IS to the manner in which it is done 

Coming to the report itself, Mr Smith, in his opening paiagraph, 
talcs pardonable pride m the fact that the oiiginal Immigration Res- 
inction Act 1097 ‘‘has been repealed and been substituted by the new 
and mou eomprehcnsivc measure on the lines which I (he) had the honour 
of suggesting” To us, it is not easy to see why there should be any occasion 
for glory' in the fact To refuse entrance to men who may come to the 
Colony for the purpose of earning a livelihood, and whose only fault 
IS probably their poverty or then skin, could at no time be a pleasant 
duly, and it must be particularly painful to a man of Mr Smith’s gencious 
temperament We find m his icpoit that he succeeded in shutting out 
6,763 would-be immigrants, of whom 3,2‘H weie Biitish Indians, includ- 
ing 24 females and 37 children Of course, the Immigiation Act being 
the law of the Colony, and Mi Smith being the officer entiusted with 
th( woik of enlorcing it, he could not but turn away the men who 
did not fulfil the test applied undci the Act, but it shews how haish the 
law Itself is and with what teiiible effect it is telling on the British Indians, 
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for It should be remembered that these men had undergone a long voyage, 
and had probably invested all they had in taking out a passage for Natal, 
thinking that they would not be prohibited from landing in a British 
Colony In spite of the Act, which has hardly reached the ears of the mil- 
hons of India, the people there cannot assimilate the doctrine that there 
could be differences in the nature of their rights as citizens of the Empire 
under the same flag in different parts of it 

The immigrants admitted after exaimnation were 1,869 Indians, 
including 195 females and 499 children, 21 Chinese, 1 Egyptian, 38 Greeks, 
8 Smgalese, 1 Syrian and 8 Turks Of the Indians admitted, 158 passed 
the educational test This is less than one-tenth of the total admitted. 
It may be here remarked that the new Act has only just come into opera- 
tion, and the next report from Mr Smith will, we very much fear, shew 
us a considerable decrease in the number of those who would have passed 
the educational test 

Mr Smith gives the interesting information that 
during the twelve months, some 269 certificates (of domicile) were confis- 
cated, and the men who produced them sent about their business 
Seeing that thousands of such certificates are now in vogue, the num- 
ber of certificates improperly used is remarkably small All the same, 
it shews that the Legislature m its wisdom has put a temptation in the 
way of the pubhc to evade the law That is the lustory of all restrictive 
legislation throughout the world, and it is especially so when it is restriction 
of personal freedom and personal movements 

The report would have been more complete if Mr Smith had included 
in his summary the grounds on which intending immigrants have been 
debarred firom entering the Colony Another thing also seems to have 
been omitted from the report, namely, that British Indians who entered 
the Colony after 1897 after having passed the examination under the Depart- 
ment are being turned out of the Colony although they may have settled. 
While we may not say much against a ruthless carrymg out of the law 
so far as new immigrants are concerned, we do feel that the Department 
will be going a htde too far in attempting to drive away men who are 
already estabhshed in the Colony. It is hardly fair to hound decent people 
out of the Colony as if they were crirmnals, especially when it is known 
that the very Department which allowed them to enter the Colony is 
driving them asvay We would not go mto the question of how and why 
they succeeded in estabhshmg themselves after 1897 Although they 
did not fully satisfy the requirements of the law, the fact stands that they 
have not stolen into the country, but that they entered after having 
been properly exarmned by the officers engaged to do the work under 
Mr Smith We, therefore, trust that Mr Smith would be pleased to 
stay his hand so far as the British Indian residents of the Colony are 
concerned, no matter whether they were in the Colony before 1897 or not. 

Indian Opinion ^ 10-3-1904 



113 THE ASIATIC TRADERS COMMISSION 


The British Indian traders have before them a very difficult task about 
submitting their claims regarding vested interests created before the war, 
and in view of the fact that the Commission is to hold its preliminary meet- 
ing on the 14th instant, it may not be amiss to study the reference to the 
Commission 

It IS wide enough In its scope, but m this instance the fact that the 
teims are so general gives rise to many intricacies and to the question 
what are to be treated as vested inteiests^ In the first place, the 
Commissioners are to 

consider the cases of certain Asiatics and to enquire and report as to the 
number of such traders, and the nature and value of the vested interests claimed 
by them in respect of their having been allowed to trade outside locations 
Thus, the Commissioners have no power to deal with the trading 
question at all, but merely to submit a report to His Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor The strict interpretation of the reference would 
appear to be that they are not even to value the vested interests or to 
determine their nature, but merely to report what the Asiatics may have 
to say on these points If so, the question is very simple All that the 
British Indians have to do is to state in what manner, where, and how long 
they have been trading, whether they had partners or not, and what value 
they place upon their good-will and business, because vested interests 
would include not only the actual price of the goods in which they dealt 
on the outbreak of war, but also the pnee of good-will It is, however, in 
puttmg a valuation on it that the greatest difficulty will arise Then comes 
the most thorny question as to who are the Asiatics that would be allowed 
to file their claims We know that, according to the terms of reference, 
they are defined as 

those who were trading in the Transvaal in towns outside locations without 
license at and immediately before the outbreak of hostilities 

A British Indian, therefore, before he can file his claim, has to prove 

1 that he was trading in the Transvaal, 

2 that he was trading outside Locations, 

3 that he held no license, 

4 that he was trading at the outbreak of hostilities, 

5 that he was trading also immediately before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties 

If we are not mistaken, “and” occurring after “at” should read “or” 
in the above quotation, because the whole of the debate in the Legislative 
Council went to shew that the intention was to respect the rights of those 
who either traded actually at the outbreak of hostihties or immediately 
before And yet we find that the claimants, in accordance with the refer- 
ence, have to shew that they weie not only trading at but also immediately 
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befoie the outbreak of hostilities To put the diflSculty in a concrete form. 
It means that, according to the reference, it is not enough that an Indian 
was trading, say, in the month of June 1899 and left the Transvaal owing 
to the prospect of war, but he should also prove that he was actually en- 
gaged in trade on the 11th of October, 1899 And if the terms are stricdy 
adhered to, hundreds of claimants would be simply brushed aside 

We have mentioned these difSculties in order to shew the expensive 
nature of the work before the British Indians. 

The test case is to be heard before the Supreme Court very shortly. 
If the result is favourable to the Indian commumty, the Indian traders 
need not go to the expense of fihng their claims at all But they are on the 
horns of a dilemma It is not certain when the case will be heard. The 
Commissioners have fixed the 15tli of this month as the irrevocable date 
before which the claims are to be filed. The British Indian Association, 
we understand, have approached the Commissioners for an adjournment. 
The lequest seems to us to be extremely reasonable On the other hand, 
tlie Comnussioners have a duty to perform, they must report to the Lieute- 
nant-Governor with all dispatch The appointment of the Commission 
was made before the test case was brought, and unless His Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor authorises the Government to postpone their dehbe- 
rations until the case is decided, we can quite understand that the Commis- 
sioners would find themselves in an awkwaid predicament in deciding 
upon the request for an adjournment. Yet it would be simply cruel to expect 
the Indian traders to file their claims when they have every hope of avoiing 
the inconvenience and the expense attendant thereupon in view of the 
test case It is, therefore, to be trusted that the Commissioners will be 
able to cut the Gordian knot and do justice to the Indians consistently 
with the duty imposed upon them by His Excellency the Lieutentant- 
Governor 

Indian Opinion, 10-3-1904 


114. LOGICAL 

We have already dealt with the action of the Mumcipal Conference^ 
at Johannesburg with reference to Mr. Constable’s proposal that all Asiatic 
traders should be removed to Locations, subject to compensation being 
paid only to those who held hcenses to trade outside Bazaars or Locations 
before war. Our contemporary, the South African Guardian, has a very reason- 
able article on it the logic of which is irresistible The Guardian rightly states 
that, if there is to be an invasion from China in the shape of slaves, there 
could be no ground for harassing a handful of British Indian traders, and 
the argument receives very great force from the fact that Boksburg, on 
behalf of which Mr Constable spoke, has decided in favour of the Chinese 

1 Vide “The Muniapal Conference and Indiaa Traders”, 25-2-1904 
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iiivdoion We give the argument in our contemporary’s own words 

The lack of principle inspiring thii movement is shown by the fact that it 
\/as jircsscd forward by Boksburg traders, who have been most active in advo- 
cating the introduction of hordes of Chinese into the Transvaal under restrictions 
which preclude them from trading These men are not concerned with the 
moral tvell-being of the community, all they wesh is that trade shall be diverted 
into their establishments which at present goes to the Indians While advocating 
the introduction of 100,000 or more Mongolians, who will corrupt and debase 
the national life, they urge that a few Indian traders shall be compelled to forgo 
opposition to their trade, and that the people of the Transvaal shall provide 
opposition compensation The people of the Transvaal might well do this to 
separate /\siatic from European, and to prevent, as far as possible, race contami- 
nation If, howeter, the Chinese arc to come in their tens of thousands, all 
hope of maintaining a high standard of civilisation in the Transvaal must be 
abandoned, and the presence of Indian traders will be a minor evil compared 
w ith that which has been so enthusiastically endorsed by the traders of Boksburg 
If these gentlemen thinl that, having abandoned principle, they can obtain some- 
thing tvhich can only be urged with success on the grounds of that high expediency 
which demands the prevention of race contamination, they are, we fancy, doomed 
to disappointment It would be an injustice to the taxpayer to call upon him 
to provide compensation for Indian traders demed the right to trade in a Mongo- 
lian community It has been proclaimed that it is the will of the people of the 
Transvaal that Vsiatic labour should be made the basis of its prosperity If 
this should come about, the loss sustained by white traders in competition with 
coloured v/ill not be a matter of any particular importance 

Indian Opinion, 10-3-1904 


115 THE ASIATIC BAZAjiR, JOHANNESBURG 

The Bntish Indians residing in the expropnated Location at Johan- 
nesburg have our full sympathy Theirs is a most pitiable condition Since 
September last, many inhabitants of that area have been deprived of their 
only means of hvehhood The assessment of their claims for expropnation 
takes no notice of the high rents they were in the habit of receiving The 
awards, therefore, made by the arbitrators, while they are considerably 
above the final offers made by the Town Council, are but a poor conso- 
lation to them as it is impossible to get enough interest on the amounts 
received by them to enable them to live at all comfortably They have all 
to be cooped up within the expropnated area and be at the mercy of the 
Town Council, for no permanent accommodation has yet been provided 
for them in terms of the law They cannot invest their momes in land, 
because they do not enjoy the nght to own fixed property in the Trans- 
vaal From the reports received, the sanitary condition of the Location 
has never been so bad as it is now The surplus Kaffir population also is 
being housed in the Location, the result being that it is overcrowded beyond 
description When the Stands were under the control of the owners, they 
were held liable for the[ir] proper upkeep, and their place was certainly 
habitable then Each owner employed a sweeper for his Stand and saw that 
4-10 
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It was not unduly crowded Now, however, the sanitation of the Location is 
nobody’s business The Town Council is expected to look after the whole 
place, but it has hopelessly failed for want of management and proper 
staff Dr Porter, we are aware, is anxious to do all he can, but he has 
not the funds at his disposal to place a sweeper on each Stand All that 
he has done and can do is to increase the number of inspectors That, 
however, is hardly enough If the condition we have described above had 
been the condition of the Location be [fore expropriation] i there would 
ha[ve certainly been a] howl from all parts as to the habits of the British 
Indians and the[ir] neglect of sanitation It was Major O’Meara who struck 
the first note and condemned what is now termed the Insamtary Area, 
including the Location Dr Porter took up the strain and painted the 
Location in the blackest colours Both Major O’Meara and Dr Porter 
contended that the existence of the Area, and especially the Location, 
was an ever-present, immediate danger to the health of the town, and they 
advised that not a moment should be lost in sweeping away the whole of 
the site And yet the site is theie, only it is much worse than it was before, 
and this cannot be demed either by the woithy Doctor or the Town Council. 
What, then, could have been the meamng of the term “immediate danger” 
every reader can guess for himself The reports pubhshed in the Johannes- 
burg newspapers, moreover, go to shew that the settlement of a new site 
and improvement are as far off as ever. The proposal of the Public Health 
Committee has been resented by the inhabitants of Brixton and other 
parts of Johannesburg The Town Council has received a deputation 
and a petition presented to it There is, therefore, no doubt that the latest 
proposal of the Public Health Committee is not by any means the last 
Not that It matters much because, if we are not mistaken, the British 
Indians would simply dechne to remove to a place which is totally worthless 
for trade purposes All the objections raised to it m 1899^ are equally sound 
today But the deputation teaches a lesson which it is wefl to understand. 
The Health Committee advises that the present Kaffir Location be utihsed 
for the habitation of the Indians The gentlemen m Brixton resisted the 
proposal and they were successful They are now again objecting to the 
second recommendation, and we learn that the Town Council has, instead 
of accepting the proposal of the Public Health Committee, adjourned its 
discussion for a personal inspection of the proposed site We shall not, 
therefore, be at all surprised if the recommendation of the Pubhc Health 
Committee is shelved The inhabitants of Bnxton and the surrounding 
area, therefore, have merely to persist in their objection, and it will be 
respected In the meanwhile, the poor Indian must patiently wait Argu- 
ments advanced by the petitioners are qmte m keeping with the [present 
attitude of Europeans towards the Bntish Indjians We [may]^ note in passing 
that a clergyman, the Reverend Mr. Brown, acted as spokesman for the 

1 The original is mutilated ' 

2 Vol III, pp 63 el ieq 

3 Word effaced in the original 
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pctitionu'. who slate that **u will be impossible and dangerous foi our 
women and ehildren to Ii\e m this district” It will be interesting to know 
how these gentlemen have been able to live within the distuct all these 
)ens, for It should be leniebeicd that the Kaffir Location and the Indian 
Loeition hue been where they at present are for over ten years, and the 
Europeans m the neighbourhood have been able to live without danger, 
and hue not found it impossible to reside there, foi, it is not a question 
of putting the Kalhr*, in the neighbouihood now lor the first time Again, 
the petitioners remit k, 

ibui, .ilihough iccomnioii itioii will be found for itics, i large section of 
tile <onimumiy (lurojiem) wilt be kft homeless, there being no other Imd 
s 111 iblc it i rt isoiiible puce within easy distance of the tosvn ind the place 
of d iiK labour 

Ihis IS icallv humoious' No question has been raised as to icmoving 
them (the Europe uis) fiom wheie they aic — in fact, they have been 
gr lilted e\cry ficihty for bettering then condition and building their own 
homes It IS no use aiginng with people who aic so much blinded by pre- 
judice .15 to become tomlly unable to distinguish between right and wrong 
Iheir suggestion is that the Indians should be sent to some place 
south of the Kxf wheie they will be cut off from all communication with 
the towm evcept with difficulty When they arc met with the objection 
tint sites south of the reef arc all within the Mining Area and, therefore, 
prochimed, they say that as tlic Govcinment have the right to appropriate 
so much of the Mining Area as may be necessary for cutting roads, deposi- 
ting purposes, etc , and as the Town Council h.id already taken up some 
portion of It for depositing the refuse of the town, it might also deposit 
what IS to them the living refuse of the town 

The Colonial Secretary is the final arbiter between the gentlemen 
rcpiesentcd by Mr Brown and the Indians who by law are entitled to be 
housed as neai to the present Location as possible It is due to the lattei 
as human beings that the suspense under which they are now labouring 
should be ended, and that they should be placed in a position that would 
enable them to eke out a livelihood 

Indian Opinion, 17-3-1904 


116 FOOT-PATHS AGAIN 

Ever since the BriUsh occupation of the Transvaal, representations have 
been persistently made to tlie Government regarding the anti-Asiatic 
laws of the country among which is the old Town Regulation preventing 
Coloured persons from using the side-walks Last year, the British Indian 
/Vssociation drew the Lieutenant-Governor’s attention to this Regulation, 
and His Excellency said that he did not want to deal with the anti-Asiatic 
legislation haphazard, but that the whole question would be dealt with 
together In the meanwlule, he assuicd the deputation that waited on him 
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that British Indians would not be molested by the police News has, however, 
arrived from the Transvaal that the Commissioner of Police has issued 
instructions for the enforcement of the Foot-path Bye-law The reason 
for the sudden departure is this A Kaffir is alleged to have misbehaved 
himself The case came before Mr Van Der Berg, and he (the Kaffir) 
was discharged Some interested parties thought that it was a miscarnage 
of justice Letters, most passionately worded, were sent to the Press. 
The Leader encourged the agitation by opening its columns and 
advocating a stringent anti-Native policy The result is what we see, and 
if any regulations are to be enforced against the Natives, other Coloured 
people including Indians are covered by them as a matter of course Lord 
Milner has dechned to draw the distinction, and the Indians have to suffer. 
Indeed, the Commissioner of Police has been pleased to add to the instruc- 
tions that Coloured persons of the better class and Natives exempted under 
Ordinance 28 of 1902 are not to be interfered with The police, therefore, 
will have a very invidious duty to perform They will have to become experts 
in knowing Coloured people of the better class from others Evidently, 
there is no test laid down as to what is to constitute a Coloured 
person of the better class The matter will, therefore, be left to the absolute 
discretion of the pohce It does not seem to have struck the Commissioner 
of Pohce that such instructions are bound to create a great deal of irritation 
and mconvemence Rather than having regulations which aie so very 
indefinite in their scope, it would be infinitely better for all concerned 
to enforce the regulations as they are and prevent any Coloured person 
from using the foot-paths It may be a drastic remedy, but if the anti- 
Coloured pohcy is to be followed up by the Transvaal Government, we see 
no other soluUon. The latest regulations are one more illustration of how 
the complaint of the British Indian Association that the old laws of the 
Transvaal against the Asiatics are far more severely enforced now than 
before is being justified, for it should be noted that the foot-path regula- 
tions were totally a dead letter during the Boer regime so far as the British 
Indians were concerned 

Indian Opinion, 17-3-1904 
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21 ro 21, Court Chambers, 
Johannesburg, 
March, 18, 1901 

Dr C PoRTirU 

^t^OK'\E OlUClR or He\eth 
JOJIVNNtSUUKC. 

Dr \iv Dr Porter, 

I you till. ciicloiEcl lough note* ts it comes to me I understand 
there arc. .ibout fifteen Indians, m the condition dcsciibed, in the Location 
Miiw of them ire p lupers One man Inis died, and no one lias removed, 
or lb m a pObilion to remove, the dead body 

Will you kindly mterebt yourself in the mattci ^ A great deal is being 
done by volunteers, and tlu patients aic being attended to An attempt 
lb being made to i use subscnptions also In the meanwhile, however, I 
hope til It you will be good iiiougli to do all that may be necessary 

I understand that these men have come from the mines, where they 
h IV e been \,otktng If you will give one of the vacant Stands in the Loca- 
tion to be used as a temporary' hospital, it will be vciy much appreciated 
I belle. e it 14 the duty of the Town Council to attend to these men The 
Indian community, however, will raise subscriptions and partially fit out 
the place Dr Godfrey, who has just ictuined from Glasgow, will probably 
attend to the patients free of chaige or at a nominal fee I, however, leave 
the ni.ilur entiiely m your hands 

I remain, 

Tours truly, 

M K Gandhi 


[Addendum]- 

On the first of March, a short note"* was written to Dr Porter, infor- 
ming him that, in my opimon, plague had broken out Letter of the 8 th 
March is the reply thereto 

No copy of the letter was kept and, it being probably at Dr Porter’s 
house. Health Office cannot supply a copy 

M K Gandhi 

Indian 0 pintail, 9-4-1904 

1 This IS not available, but Gandfaiji says in his Autobiography (Part IV, Chapter XV) 
that the pencil note by Afaclanjit was to the following elTcct “There has been a sudden 
outbreak of tlic black plague You must come immediately and take prompt measures, other- 
wise we must be prepared for dire consequences Plca.e come immediately" 

2 The correspondence v/os released to the Press with this cspHnatioq, 

3 Uni n not avail (ble, 
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Johannesburg, 
March 21, 1904 

Mr. M K Gandhi, the well-known Indian advocate, who has acted 
on two Plague Committees, and was a volunteer nurse of plague patients 
for two years, interviewed by a representative of The Star this morning, 
said that the Indian community warned the proper authorities of what 
were very suspicious indications about two months ago. Subsequently, 
another commumcation was sent to Dr Porter, stating that plague symp- 
toms had developed Four days later, Mr. Gandhi stated that he received a 
letter from Dr Porter to the effect that the health officer had failed to find 
any indication in substantiation of the statement On Fnday, however, 
Mr. Gandhi was informed that a number of Indians, “dead or dying”, 
were being “dumped” down in the Location by rickshaws After informing 
the authorities, Mr. Gandhi, accompamed by Dr Godfrey, Dr Pereira 
and a health inspector, visited the suspected area, and on entenng a house 
which the Indian community had themselves isolated, they discovered 14 
patients Voluntary subscriptions had been taken up amongst the Indians, 
and the patients had been made comparatively comfortable under the 
supervision of a number of volunteer male nurses Dr Godfrey at once 
took control of the improvised hospital, and arranged that there should be a 
medical attendant present through the night On Saturday morning, Mr 
Gandhi states that the Town Clerk visited him, and said that, while he 
could not undertake any financial responsibility on behalf of the Town 
Council, he would, as requested, grant the use of the Government Entre- 
pot, Station Road, as a temporary hospital, and that Dr MacKenzie, 
the District Surgeon, would supervise the arrangements, leaving the details 
to Dr Godfrey By voluntary assistance, the premises offered were cleaned, 
disinfected, 25 beds brought in, and by 3 30 o’clock the patients had been 
admitted Dr. MacKenzie had arranged that Sister West should be sent 
over from the nurses’ quarters to superintend the work of the male nurses 
Medical opimon was not at that time made up as to what the symptoms 
indicated, but, by reason of the virulence of the disease. Dr MacKenzie 
subsequently came to the conclusion that the patients were suffenng from 
pneumomc plague. Out of the 25 patients adnutted, only 5 were ahvc on 
Sunday mght, 3 of whom were sent to the lazaretto at Reitfontein Conti- 
nuing, Mr Gandhi said that the Indian community had done everything 
It possibly could to prevent the spread of the outbreak, and up to the 
present every case had been reported by it Speaking as a layman, Mr. 
Gandhi considered that, if proper piecautions were taken, thcie should be 
no spread of the disease. He had been nursing in quarters where there 

1 This was reproduced in Indian Oftmon, 2d-3-1904 
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had been evtiaoidmaiy moilahty liom plague, but, owing to the great care 
c\oiciscd by those who came in contact with the patients, the disease had 
been confined to the isolated spot In conclusion, Mr Gandhi said 
“In my opimon, the plague has broken out entirely owing to the insanitary 
and oveiciowdcd condition of the Insanitary Area, aggravated by the recent 
ivet weather I do not think that the geim must necessanly have been 
impoitcd, the plague is nothing moie than an acute type of pneumonia. 
The Indian community was not at all to blame for the outbreak It is the 
macluneiy of Government that is faulty, and I say with all due deference 
that, if the Public Health Committee had been more practical, there would 
have been no outbreak The only thing now to be done is to burn the 
whole of the builduigs on the Insanitary Area, and move the people to a 
temporary camp, and feed them This would entail expense, but it would 
be well woith mciunng ” 

The Slat, 21-3-1904 


119 BRITISH INDIAN ENTERPRISE 

Our contemporary, The Natal Adverltser, has published from its special 
correspondent a communication dealing with the question of British 
Indian landowners in the County of Victoria 

The correspondent is very wroth that Indians should hold any land 
whatsoevci in Natal Unfortunately for him, the arguments and the facts 
adduced by him all go to shew that the settlement of Indians in that County 
and the holding by them of land have been a great boon to the County 
itself 

Before we deal with the facts stated in the communication, we would 
take the liberty of correcting an error The writer of the article thinks 
that a very large quantity of land has passed into the hands of the Indians 
Wc may, however, state that up to now the bulk of the land is still owned 
by the Europeans The vast plantations are theirs and so are the magni- 
ficent mansions which have become possible owing to Indian labour 
And, surely, a patch of land here and there in the hands of Indians would 
not justify the alarm that the writer evidently intends to raise In any 
case, however, what has the writer got to say m dispaiagement of the 
Indians^ He says 

Anyone who travels over the district will find no difficulty in admitting 
that this IS at least the most diligently cultivated district m the Colony A 
few yeais ago, the Noith Coast belt had not this prosperous appearance Before 
so much land came under cultivation, at this time of the year about all that 
could be been between the Umgem and the Tugela was great stretches of veldt 
browned with summer sun Today the area of natural grass is becoming insigni- 
ficant and that, with the abundant rams, is as gieen as spring verdure, while 
the crops approaching maturity are said never to have been so prolific. 

One would have considered that such a state of things would be a 
cause for congratulation, but the writer considers that it is deploiable 
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because the prosperity of the County is due to Indian enterprise He would 
rather see the County barren and devoid of any population than see it 
green and yielding any splendid revenue to the Colony, making it 
possible for hundreds of princely European farmers to enjoy themselves. 
The writer, moreover, admits that much of the land is leased out to the 
Indians by the Europeans, that is to say, the European farmers are unable 
themselves to make the land pay unless they are to employ Indian agricul- 
turalists to till It Again, It should be remembered that, after all, if it 
has been possible for the Indian to own any land at all, it is due to the 
sale by the original European owners And in spite of the correspondent of 
our contemporary calling them unpatriotic on that score, unbiassed 
people would consider that it was not only a benefit to the sellers but also 
to the commumty in general that they, by giving the Indian an oppoitumty 
of working on the soil, have added to the prosperity of the Colony 

The arguments and facts advanced by the correspondent, m our 
humble opimon, shew deplorable weakness of mind and a lack of appre- 
ciation of economic pohcy Well-behaved, sober, industrious people 
would be considered a valuable asset in any community It is only in the 
Colonies where a dog-in-the-manger policy is the ruhng passion that we 
hear an outcry against such people After all, we imagine that a commumty 
bereft of simple-hvmg and industrious people would not be able for long 
to hold Its own and turn the resources of the land upon which it lives to good 
account 

Tndtan Opinion., 24-3-1904 


120 PLAGUE m JOHANNESBURG^ 

The Great Work of the Indian Community 

The Plague had been discovered (it would not be correct to say it had 
broken out) in Johannesburg nearly two months ago. The Indians gave the 
warning to the authorities^ that they must expect an epideimc unless they 
remedied the condition that the so-called Insanitary Area had assumed 
after the Town Council took possession, for, after the 26th September, 
tenants were accepted by the Town Council within that area irrespective 
of the size of the buildings let There has, therefore, taken place over- 
crowding that defies description Add to this the increase in insamtation 
owing to inability of the Council to keep the premises clean The responsi- 
bility having been taken out of the bands of the Stand-owners, they were 
powerless to control fifty or more people living on each Stand Before the 
26th September last year, the owners of 96 Stands m the Indian Location, 
for instance, were liable for proper samtation, when the Town Council 
assumed control, it therefore meant the employing of at least 96 topazes 
This the Council could not or would not do, anyhow, the area that never 


1 This appeared as “From our ovvn Correspondent” 

2 yide ‘‘letter to Pr Porter”, February 11, 1904 
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was so insanitary as to call for expropriation has been made so by the 
Council Hcncc the necessity for the warning above referred to On 
top of this, came the recent phenomenal wet weather which gave nse to 
acute pneumoma, wluch can easily become infectious And this disease, 
finding suitable soil in the Insamtary Area, assumed a very deadly form 
and became the pneumonic plague As soon as such cases occurred, the 
authoriues were again informed But after 4 days’ investigation, they came 
to the conclusion that they were not plague cases Four days after came the 
crisis Some Indians were brought to the Location in a dying condition 
The matter was again reported to the authonties But the community now 
took the matter m its own hands also It reahsed that red tape might 
prevent prompt acuon Medical assistance was promptly rendered to the 
paaents Dr Godfrey, who had just come from Glasgow, placed his services 
freely at the disposal of the community Later the same day (Friday), the 
Health Inspector came on the scene and gave a helping hand, still being 
unable to take up official responsibility Some buildings were commandeered 
and temporarily turned into a hospital Those who ^vltnessed the scenes at 
this hospital, patients who should never have been ill suffenng agony. 
Dr Godfrey, Mr Madanjit, and young educated Indians becoming at 
much nsk nurses and carefully attending to the 14 patients who were 
crowded into the small rooms, and the patients dying one after another, 
ivould never forget the sight at once ghastly and inspiring — ghastly, because 
of the gnm tragedy, and inspiring, because the event showed the ability of 
the community to nse to the occasion and to orgamse While the patients 
were being looked after on one Stand, a very largely attended mass meeting 
was going on on another Stand Nearly ^1,000 were subscribed by the rich 
and the poor in order that a permanent hospital may be erected for the 
use of the community The manner in which the poor men came forward 
with subscnptions reflects the greatest credit on them 

On Saturday mormng, the authonties seemed to grasp the situation 
They provided a large warehouse, the old Customs House, as a temporary 
hospital, the Town Clerk still dechmng to undertake any financial res- , 
ponsibility for the time being and leaving it to the community to find beds, 
mattresses, etc The Indians, however, could not afford to calculate the 
s d , and took [over] the managership The District Surgeon very kindly 
provided a very good trained nurse, and at last five out of twenty-five pati- 
ents have been removed to the lazaretto and the outbreak of the plague 
has been officially declared Thus, it has required an ocular demostration 
of poor men dying like flies to enable the Town Council to come up to 
the scratch And yet no one individual is to blame, for every one as such 
has been anxious to do good It is the soulless bulky corporation wound up 
in red tape and nurtured on theory that must be held blameable for the 
ghastly tragedy A cordon is now drawn round the Location, though there 
are cases of plague in other distncts also But the Indian community is 
bearing its troubles with a heroic patience worthy of its traditions 
Indian Opinion, 24-3-1904 
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Johannesburg, 
March 30, 1904 


The statistics up to date are 

WHITES 

Proved cases 5 

Suspected y 

COLOURED 

Suspected 4 

ASIATICS 

Proved 50 

Suspected 6 

NATIVES 

Proved 6 

Suspected 23 

Deaths of Proved Plague Gases 

WHITES ASIATICS NATIVES 

6 47 3 


Almost all of these cases are those taken over after the discoveiy of 
the outbreak That is to say, there have been very few new cases since 
the fatal 20th It was during the first two days when the cases were being 
picked up that the heavy mortality occurred This, moreover, accounts 
for the great preponderance of the Asiatic cases The pneumoma assumed 
the plague form first among the Indians The cases were treated by medical 
men as simple The precautions were neglected The authorities, too, 
were not convinced, m spite of the warning, that it was plague And the 
infection spread The moral evidently is that ordinary caution should be 
used even in simple cases All disease is more or less infective And no- 
thing whatsoever is lost by using disinfectants liberally, and isolating 
patients even in the same house 

The fiction that the Indian Location alone is infected is still being 
kept up, and perhaps it is as well. It saUsfies the pubhc, and undue fear 
IS prevented. 

There were at the time of drawing the cordon 1,361 Indians in the 
Location Of these, over 800 have already been removed to Klipspruit, 
which IS about 12 mile» from the Market Square in Johannesburg The 
authorities are perfectly satisfied with the behaviour of the Indians whose 
misfortune it is to be quarantined They, in their turn, are giving all rea- 
sonable satisfaction to the community Religious prejudices arc respected. 


1 This appeared as a “From our Johannesburg Correspondent” 
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The cordoned people arc fed by them on a fairly 'hberal scale The 
dispatch of the people is being carried on with consideration, and com- 
plaints, unavoidable when things have to be done in a rush, are attended 
to piomptly The whole of the Location will be cleared this week, and 
the buildings leduced to ashes Thus, what ought to have been done on 
the 26th day of September last year, when the so-called Insanitary Area 
was expropriated, is now being done at great cost, under a state of panic 
At Khpspiuit, Mr Burgess is in charge of the camp Dr Wilham 
Godfrey, who has endeared himself to the people, has been appointed 
by the To^vn Council as the Assistant Medical Superintendent, and there 
13 no doubt, in a few days, the camp will be in thorough working order 
If the authorities in Johannesburg have been doing things smoothly, 
the same unfortunately cannot be said of the other places in the Transvaal, 
except Pretoria At Pictersburg, Krugersdorp and Potchefstroom, full 
advantage is being taken of the trying condition of the community, as 
Dr Pakes has said, to eradicate the Indians, and not merely to prevent 
the introduction of the plague Jealousy of Indian enterprise is hav- 
ing full play ivithout let or hindrance, and under cover of plague precau- 
tions, Indian trade is being luined and all kinds of inconvemences are 
being put m their way The Indians are, however, bearing their troubles 
patienly and heroically The European traders have got their chance But, 
if the Indians continue to preserve their calmness, the wind will be taken 
out of the sails of their detractors At Krugersdorp, the Indians have 
been rightly exasperated But Mr Batch* has gone to Krugersdorp, and 
what promised at one time to become a serious matter has now been amic- 
ably settled This is not the time for Indians to assert their rights, but 
to realise their responsibility by suffering The plague first broke out 
among them The majority of cases are Indians The popular inference 
IS that the Indian is the cause of the evil Whether right oi wrong, it has 
got to be recognised And the community is doing well in living it down 
by patient suffering 

Indian Opinion, 9-4-1904 


122 THE PLAGUE 

The plague has after all broken out in Johannesburg It has claimed 
already about 60 victims, of whom 46 are Asiatics, six whites and four 
Natives The mortality has been practically cent per cent This is an 
appalling fact It is not so in India, and has not been so in South Afiica 
before The type in Johannesburg, therefore, is the deadliest yet known 
The victims, again, have been carried away in an incredibly short time 
What at first appear to be a slight fever and a little coughing, in a few hours, 
or the second day, develop into high fever, spitting of blood, and violent 
paroxysms The suffering of tlie patient is terrible Delirium and death 

1 L W Ritch was then an articled clerk working with Gandhiji 
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follow the third day. During the last stages, the patient gets so exhausted 
that, even though one notices intense agony on his face, the poor sufferer 
is not able to give it speech Our correspondent has stated the cause for 
It The Pubhc Health Committee of Johannesburg has now risen to the 
occasion, but this fact does not — [it] cannot — absolve it from blame for 
the past neglect The timely warning given to it through the letter add- 
ressed to Dr. Porter, which, we understand, was passed on to the Chairman, 
was unheeded Valuable time was wasted in wranghng about a site 
The Town Council collectors, in the meanwhile, continued to pack the 
Insanitary Area with tenants, irrespective of the rules relating to over- 
crowding Sanitation was totally neglected, individual tenants being 
unable to do anything in the matter The people of the Transvaal are 
now paying dearly for it 

We would, however, much rather bury the dead past. Drs Pakes 
and MacKenzie,^ Special Plague Officers, are grappling with the scourge 
with great courage and devotion. The Committee having reahsed the 
danger is unsparing in its efforts and has wisely given unlimited powers 
to the worthy doctois who are assisted by a good staff of inspectors They 
have got it well under control, and by this time the plague has lost its ter- 
rors. The Public Health Committee has thus expiated for its laches It 
IS, however, sad to have to confess that the Indian commumty cannot 
be held free from blame The Nemesis that has overtaken it more than 
any other commumty is, we fear, more or less deserved They ought to 
have protested against neglected samtation and overcrowding That 
the Town Council allowed such a state of things is no excuse While we 
are the first to defend our countrymen from violent attacks and exag- 
gerated charges often brought m order to make political capital, we would 
not be true to our profession if we failed to apportion the blame without 
flinching The fact that there have been 47 cases among the Indians is 
positive proof of the low degree of samtation observed in quarters inhabited 
by the poorer of our countrymen. 

Have they, hke the Pubhc Health Committee, done anything to at- 
one for the crime against nature ^ We are glad to be able to say emphatical- 
ly, yes They woke up when the Council was asleep The moment they 
reahsed that the disease had commenced m its most virulent form, they 
began to work with commendable industry and patience They improvis- 
ed a hospital and collected funds, volunteers came forward to do the 
nursing and other necessary work, every case of sickness was brought to 
the notice of the authorities, and [they] have with great resignation been 
complying with the special restrictions imposed on them All this is [re] assur- 
ing and creditable It shows the spirit of obedience to law and order, and 
it shows also that any excess of restrictions or hardships would not be justi- 
fied on any ground A community that is amenable to control can easily 
be purged of any defects in it But the pumshment that the community 
has received would be too small, if it does not learn a permanent lesson, 

1 District surgeons assigned especially by Town Council for tliu worL 
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and emeige from the ordeal well able to take care of the sanitary laws 
without supervision or control 

Indian Opinion, 2-4-1904 


123 THE ASIATIC TRADERS' COMMISSION IN THE TRANSVAAL 

We reproduce in another column from the Johannesburg Leader a 
report of the proceedings of the Asiatic Traders’ Commission at its first 
regular meeting held on the 16lh March 

The Commissioners have ruled that they have no authonty to exarmne 
the claims of those British Indian tiaders who are not in a position to prove 
that they were trading outside Locations with hcenses on the eve of the 
war and that they were obhged to leave their businesses owing to the out- 
bieak of war, that is to say, men who were engaged in bade for fifteen 
years in the Transvaal but who disposed of their businesses in, say, August 
of 1899 would have no status befoie the Commissioners, and, if the report 
of the Commissioners under the restricted Reference is to be the end of 
the matter, then hundreds of Indians who are now trading under hcenses 
will be deprived of their right to trade, and will consequently be totally 
ruined Hard, however, as the ruling appears to be, the Commissioners 
had absolutely no choice In fact, we had already prepared our readeis 
for It when we dealt with the quesbon some time ago ^ The wording of 
the Reference leaves no loop-hole, it merely states that the Commissioners 
are to consider the cases of those who were trading without licenses out- 
side Locations at, and immediately before, the outbreak of hosbhbes 
We hope that the Government, when it drafted the Reference, never con- 
templated any such result, for the Colonial Secretary, as also Lord Milner, 
has repeatedly said that it is not the intention of the Government to disturb 
the trade of those Indians who were carrying it on prior to the wai, whether 
with or without licenses There can be absolutely no distmcbon between 
those few Indians who managed to get licenses to trade in 1899 and those 
who did not but were yet trading In the estimation of the Boer Govern- 
ment, they were doing so illegally, but the illegality was created and fostered 
by the British Government to which the Law 3 of 1885 was absolutely 
^hateful Indians, therefore, were allowed, during the fifteen yeais pre- 
ceding the wai, to have confidence m the British protection, so much so, 
that they left the Transvaal and re-entered at will, established businesses, 
disposed of them and re-established them, also at will A vested interest, 
therefore, was created in the right to trade outside Locabons in defiance 
of the law, and although it is undoubtedly an extraordinary state of things, 
It IS neveitheless a fact While such a situabon was in vogue, the war broke 
out, and “one of the causes of the war was the Law 3 of 1885” Indians, 
therefore, very naturally thought that the successful issue of the ivar would 
see the end of the Law, and it follows that, if the British Indians could 

1 Vtdt “The Asiatic Traders’ Commission’ , 10-3-1904 
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trade in defiance of the Law at anytime before 1899, they have now a strong- 
er claim, for it does not m the slightest degree matter whether they were 
trading immediately before the war or not. The test is whether they ever 
traded in the Transvaal before the war, and if they did, they at least have 
the right to do so now in accordance with the policy that the British Govern- 
ment followed during the Boer regime, for any Indian who entered the 
Transvaal and eslabhshed himself in trade before the war knew that he 
could set up in trade any time he liked and break it up and renew it. We, 
theiefore, feel that if any justice is to be done to the British Indians, the 
Reference to the Commission will have to be considerably widened Mr. 
Burgess, Supervisor of Asiatics, gave evidence before the Commission, 
and he clearly stated that very few Indians (3) were granted hcenses after 
the war, unless they could prove to his satisfaction that they were doing 
business in the Transvaal outside Locations before the war. All those In- 
dians, therefore, (as has always been contended by the British Indian Asso- 
ciation,) who are now hcensed to trade outside Locations, have already 
proved their right to do so, in accordance with Mr Burgess’ statement. 
At the risk of repeating, we may add that no conditions were attached to 
the issue of these licenses, and, according to our view of right and wrong, 
it will be a miscariiage of justice if a smgle British Indian trader who is 
now doing business m the Transvaal outside Locations is interfered with. 

Indian Opinion^ 2-4-1904 


124 NATAL DEALERS’ LICENSES ACT 

At Weenen the other day, seven Indian traders appealed to the Local 
Board against the decision of the Licensmg Officer who had refused all the 
seven apphcations for dealers’ hcenses. From the evidence given, it would 
appear that one of them is a store-keeper of eight years’ standing, the 
others are also old store-keepers having held hceneses to trade for several 
years The Licensing Officer declined to renew these hcenses, hence the 
appeal to the Local Board One of the apphcants gave evidence to the 
effect that he had held a hcense for eight years and that his books were 
kept by his English book-keeper from Ume to time out of rough memo- 
randa kept by him The others, too, had the same system of book-keep- 
ing After hearmg these cases for two days, the Board decided that it was 
not satisfied with the system of book-keeping and, therefore, upheld the 
decision of the Licensing Officer If things continue to be managed in this 
fashion, we are very much afraid that almost every Indian store-keeper will 
be swept away It is a matter of common knowledge that petty store-keepers 
are not in a position even to keep books Their transactions are all in cash. 
They buy and sell largely for cash and it is exceedingly hard to expect 
these people to keep any books at all In the present instance, the men 
have made an attempt to keep books in the English language Evidently, 
the Board expects them to keep their books through competent book-keepers 
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from diy la d.iy winch would mean /J6 or £1 per month or moie Petty 
tiadcn> who Inully bxve Irom jQlQ to /^15 pci month out of their businesses 
cannot pobSibK indulge in a luxury of that kind The lesult would be that, 
if the Local Coaids insist upon such a maniltstly absurd lule as the keep- 
ing of books by competent book-keepers in the Enghsh language from 
d.i\ to div, It would be a shoit cut to the cxteimination of, at any rate, 
the petty Indian tradei in the Colony Was the Dcaleis’ Licenses Act 
passed with sueh a view^ 'I he decision of the Board raised once more 
the question of amendment of the Law Just when the Dealers’ Licenses 
Act ss IS passed, theic was i tendency to abuse the powers given to the 
Municipalities Then followed a rcmonstiance from Mr Chamberlain 
Vi'Iiich had the dcsiied cllcct, but it was only momentary Unless, there- 
fore, some definite powers are included in the Dealers’ Licenses Act en- 
abling the aggrie\cd paity to go to the Supreme Court oi defining the 
reasons for which licenses may be refused, cases of tlie kind we have 
alluded to above are bound to occur from time to time The matter is 
worthy of serious consideration by the Government if the vested int- 
erests of people arc to be respected 
Indian Opinion, 2-1-1901 


123 LETTER TO THE JOIIANXESBURG PRESS' 

CouRr Chambers, 
Johannesburg, 
April 5, 1904 

SIR, 

In view of Mr Roy’s- denial, if he is correctly repoited, that notice 
of plague cases was ever given either to the Medical Officer of Health or 
to the Public Health Committee, and now that the disease, thanks to 
the cfFoits (though late in the day) of the Public Health Committee, as- 
sisted by Drs Pakes and MacKcniJie and the glorious weather we have 
had since the discovery of the outbreak of plague, is under control, and, 
therefoie, the public are in a position to judge dispassionately, I venture 
to enclose herewith copy of correspondence between Dr Porter and my- 
self, with Mr Ro/s concurrence, for publication 

It will be seen that sufficient warning was given of what was impend- 
ing on the 11th February last, i c , exactly a month and nine days before 
the official discovery of the existence of the plague in our midst It was 
repeated in strong terms (entirely justified, I think, by the events that 
have since happened) on the 15th February last On the 1st of Maich, 
a letter was written to Dr Porter definitely informing him that, in my 
humble opinion, plague had actually broken out 

1 When. Gandhiji released his correspondence svith Dr Porter for publication, he add- 
ressed this c'cplanation to the Joliannesburg Press His letters to Dr Porter of February 1 1, 
15, 20 and March 13 appear earlier in this volume at then pioper places 

2 J Roy Chairman of tiic Public Health Committee ' 
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Gould there be anything more precise^ The only answer to this per- 
haps IS that the information given was unofficial and came from a layman. 
But was there not a terrible confirmation thereof in the mortuary record* 
which showed, as we are officially told, a pronouncedly abnormal mor- 
tality in the Insamtary Area^ No, sir, it required an ocular demonstration 
of the ghastly tragedy that took place on the 18th, 19th and 20th of last 
month before energetic measures could be officially taken. What was 
a clear public duty was left to be performed by volunteers who, the disease 
having got a fatal grip of the patients, had to wade through what was a 
chamber of honors 

I need not recall the graphic though fanciful description of the In- 
sanitary Area by Major O’Meara m the middle of 1902, and the repeti- 
tion thereof by Dr Porter in 1903 The danger to public health was even 
then considered to be so immediate that the Town Council was advised 
not to wait for expropnating until an elected Council was given to Johan- 
nesburg The Council received on the 30th day of April, 1903 authority 
to expropriate. It had then the right, as it was its clear duty, to fix upon 
a spot for the habitation of the people who had to be dispossessed. It 
failed in its duty, it gave notice of its intention to expropriate on the 6th 
June, 1903, but it still failed to provide a site for the housing of the resi- 
dents of the Insanitary Area It entered upon possession on the 26th Sept- 
ember, 1903 If, on that day, instead of becoming landlord to every mdi- 
vidual tenant and leaving it to its collectors, who received a commission, 
to let the premises to as many tenants as chose to apply, it had dealt with 
the area as it is doing now under stress, would the ratepayers have been 
mulcted of ^^20,000^ Would precious hves, though Indian, have been 
lost^ Would a whole family, save one member left as a reminder, have 
been wiped out^ 

And yet the Indian is being made to feel the heat of the burden^ es- 
pecially in outside districts He is debarred from the markets. He is pre- 
vented from earmng his livelihood Though there may be no plague 
there, he is quarantined or at least removed to isolation camps far away 
from towns. I do not seek to justify him On the contrary, I admit that 
the poorer of my countrymen do not observe the laws of samtation, 
except under supervision But I do submit that they are not the keepers of 
pubhc health They are defaulters as individuals, and they have suffered 
as such It IS the Public Health Committee which has to enforce obedience 
to such laws, and not flagrantly break them, as it has done since the 26th 
of September last 

A trinity of interests (viz., of truth, pubhc weal, and my countrymen) 

IS my excuse for trespassing upon your courtesy. 

I am, etc , 

M. K. Gandhi 


Indian Opinion, 9-4-1904 

1 Evidently “the licat and the burden” was what was intended 



126 LETTER TO EEC LANE 


[ J OHANNESBURG,] 

April 8, 1904 

Ernest F G Lane, Esq. 

Offices of the Interior 
Gape Town 

DEAR MR LANE, 

I notice in the Union Government Gazette a Marriage Proclamation 
requiring those who want to have their marriages celebrated by their Ma- 
homedan or Hebrew Marriage Officers to have notices published of their 
mtention so to do I do not know whether this Proclamation is dehberate 
as showing the future pohey of the Government in anticipation, or whether 
It is a proclamation required for the Hebrews but necessitating reference 
to the Mahomedans in terms of the Natal Mamage Law referred to 
therem If it is the former, I beg to draw General Smuts’ * attention to the 
fact that what has been submitted by me on behalf of the Indian 
community is that past de facto monogamous marriages celebrated 
according to Indian religious customs should be legalised and that [in] 
future such marnages should be recognised as legal The Marnage 
Proclamation in question introduces the practice of the publication of 
banns — a practice which is totally opposed to both Hindu and the 
Mahomedan usage, nor is any such publication necessary, because of the 
respective rehgions themselves requiring an elaborate process which rend- 
ers fraudulent marriages impossible I feel that, whilst the legislation 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Commission is being drafted, 
I should bring this matter to the notice of General Smuts 

I observe, too, from Mr Burton’s reply to Mr Meyler that the inden- 
tured Indians in the employ of the Railways Department have deducted 
from their wages instalments in part payment of the ^3 Tax I venture 
to suggest that a continuance of this practice is hardly consistent with the 
attitude shown by the Commission regarding the Tax One of the chief 
points that the Commission had to advise upon was the £Z Tax, and it is 
submitted that this deduction might have been stopped by the Government 
at least pending the report of the Commission, and now that the 
Commission has made such strong recommendations for the repeal of the 
Tax, I do trust that the officials concerned will be advised, if they have not 
been already, not to insist upon this deduction, for I assume that, if 


1 Jaa Christian Smuts (1870-1950), one of the, founders of Hct Volh Party, Cobmal 
Secretary and Mmistcr of Education 1906, Minuter of Defence, Mmes and the Interior 1910 
and, Prime Minister 1919-24 and 1939 

4-11 
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the Government bring in a Bill for the repeal of the Tax 
be remitted. ’ 


the arrears will 


From a photostat of the office copy S N 5957 


I am. 

Tours truly, 


127. THE PLAGUE IM THE TRAMVAAD 

Although the scourge has not entirely left the Colony, it is now robbed 
of Its terror and it is officially notified that, the pneumonic plague having 
developed into the bubomc, the few cases that may happen are not expected 
to be so fatal. There is, therefore, no need for panic and yet measures are 
being taken outside Johannesburg which could be justified only on two 
grounds either that the plague is increasing or that there is some ulterior 
motive for imposing extraordinary restrictions, especially when these are 
applicable to Asiatics only Evidently, when Dr Fakes said that the mea- 
sures which were being taken m the outlying districts were taken more in 
order to eradicate the Indian than to prevent the plague, he spoke truly 
In Krugersdorp, for instance, where there has not been a single case of 
plague and where the health of the Indians residing m the Location was 
excellent, the authorities suddenly came to the conclusion that they must 
remove all the inhabitants of the Location to a place far away from town. 
Naturally, the poor people resented such high-handed action, but seeing 
that the Indians are labouring under very great prejudice [of the whites] 
accentuated by the outbreak of plague at first among them, it was consi- 
dered advisable for the time being that the people should fall in with the 
wish of the authorities Mr Ritch, therefore, paid a visit to Krugersdorp, 
explained the position to the people and they have now, with the excep- 
tion of afew store-keepers, removed to a temporary camp far away from town 
Nor IS this all. The majority of the inhabitants of the Location who have 
been thus removed are hawkers and they are simply ruined owing to the 
prejudice and are at present living on the chanty of friends, for the Munici- 
pality has not undertaken the feeding of the people There may be no help 
against individuals dechmng to deal with the hawkers, but what is one to 
say of the action of the Municipality in closing the market against them 
entirely? It seems to be harsh, uncalled for, and illegal The position in 
Pietersburg is much the same. But Potchefstroom heads the list in the war 


IThe full text of Gandhiji’s undated letter to Dadabhai Naoroji, enclosmg an advance 
copy of this note, is not available. Forwarding it to the Secretary of State for India on 
April 25, Dadabhai Naoroji wrote “My correspondent, in the course of his letter, says 
that the memo herewith is a fair summary of the position in the Transvaal He also 
remarks that this visitation of plague will in all hkelihood be used as a handle to impose 
further restrictions on the Indians ‘It is, therefore, very essential that the blame should 
be placed on the right shoulders But for the crimmal neglect of the Johannesburg authori- 
ties, the outbreak would never have occurred ’ ” (C O 291, Volume 75, India Office) 
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against the Indian On the arrival by tram of two or three Indians from 
Johannesburg, they were taken by the authorities of Potchefstroom to the 
Location Then their presence in the midst of the people m the Location 
was made an excuse foi quarantimng the whole of the Location, thus dis- 
locatmg Indian trade entirely It should be remembered that the Kaffirs, 
because they are wanted for the European householders, are left untouched 
The Government, when appealed to, said it was powerless to give any aid 
in the matter At Heidelberg, the Mumcipahty took up the most dangerous 
attitude of disallowing religious worship in the mosque Happily, it has now 
come to Its senses and the prohibition, after much difficulty, has been 
withdrawn But these instances may give some faint idea of the hardships 
of the Indian population in the Transvaal It is m Johannesburg and 
Pretoria alone that the authorities have been at all reasonable and consi- 
derate 

The whole of the population of the Location in Johannesburg has 
now been removed to Klipspruit, a distance of over twelve miles from 
Johannesburg From the health pomt of view, the situation is charming and 
the tent-Iiving is bound to do the people a lot of good The whole of the 
camp IS under the superintendence of Mr Tomlinson, assisted by Mr. 
Burgess, and the people are being fed at the expense of the Municipality 
The following is the scale of rations issued to the people With the exception 
of some Items, it may be considered fair enough 
1 loaf or 1 lb flour 
I lb rice 

^ lb meat or fish with dholU 

3d worth of vegetables with dholl (for vegetarians) 

l^d worth of vegetables (for meat-eaters) 

1 tin milk per adult per fortnight 
^oz tea or coffee 
3 oz dholl (split peas) 

3 oz ghee or mustard oil 
1 oz salt per day 
1 oz sugar 
1 oz curry powder 
^ oz tamarind 
^ oz chilhes 
6 lb wood and coal 
1 candle per tent per day 

1 bar soap per tent per day 

2 boxes [of] matches per tent per week 

There are sixteen hundred Indians hving at the camp, including 
women and cluldren A mile away is the Kaffir camp It is worthy of note 
that, when the removal from the Location took place, contrary to regula- 
tions, there were found to be in the Location nearly fifteen hundred Kaffirs, 
all tenants of the Municipality This sudden removal of the people has 


1 Dal 
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meant a loss, without exaggeration, of thousands of pounds, for all the 
people are by no means labourers earmng their daily wage There are 
nearly twenty store-keepers of considerable standing, also laundrymen 
with a very large custom Seven hundred pounds worth of washing was 
at the time of the outbreak taken out of the Location by the plague commit- 
tee, dismfected and dehvered To the store-keepers the removal and 
stoppage of their businesses means practically rum, for, when the quarantine 
of the camp is removed, they have nowhere to go, and it is a question 
whether the authorities will allow them to open stores within town limits, 
pending the fixing of a permanent site Moreover, all their goods have 
been stored by the Mumcipality, and though the store-room is a very good 
place, those having any knowledge of business will at once appreciate 
what damage would be done to the things which are stored loose in a 
place for some length of time without being aired All these troubles the 
commumty is bearing with philpsophic calmness, and it is only to be 
hoped that when the plague has been entirely wiped out, their patience 
would stand them m good stead 

That the plague among the Indians was solely due to the neglect 
of the Town Council is proved by the fact that in the outside distncts 
Indians have been almost absolutely free In Pretoria, the few cases that 
have happened have been confined to Europeans and Natives In Benom, 
two Natives have been attacked In Germiston also, it has been the Natives 
that have been attacked, and at all these places the Indians have been 
living on their own premises It was after the Municipality became, in 
Johannesburg, the immediate landlord to every individual tenant that the 
mischief of excessive overcrowding and msamtation arose, bringing in 
their train the awful scourge. 

Indian Opinion, 9-4-1904 

128. THE THIBETAN MISSION 

The British Mission to Thibet has already come into conflict with the 
Thibetans The official estimate of the loss suffered by the latter is 300 
kiUed and 200 taken prisoners Reuter wires a most glowmg account of the 
stolidity and the courage with which the ill-matched and the ill-equipped 
Thibetans fought the disciphned British army possessing the most modern 
weapons Even in their retiral, the enemy is said to have been most digm- 
fied, so much so that the manner of their retiral seems to have left a lasting 
impression on the people who were privileged to witness it It is impossible 
not to sympathise with a people so cool and so brave With [regard to] the 
pohtical character of the rmssion or the necessity thereof, we have at present 
nothmg to say. It may or may not be justified But to think that a plucky 
nation like this has to brave the battle with the British forces is a matter for 
very great pity And we can only hope that the moulders of the British 
pohey have satisfied themselves beyond doubt as to the necessity of entciing 
upon the mission, and that, when the whole thing is fimshed, they will be 
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able to justify then action before the public Reuter mentions that probably 
the great courage of the Sikh army saved the mission from disaster This is 
welcome news, though not at all astonishing, being quite in keeping with 
the traditions of the Indian army The news, however, gives rise to many 
a thought The Colonies would be prepared as part of the British Empire 
to appropriate the results of the Sikh bravery, and if it were found that the 
great plateaus of Thibet were filled with gold, there would be a mad 
rush to the land But it is a sad fact that they are not at all prepared either 
to welcome the Sikh soldiers themselves or their compatriots as settlers 
in the Colonies It is to be wished that such an inconsistent attitude will 
strike the Colonial leaders as something to be rectified To take all without 
giving anything in return may be very satisfying for the recipients, but it 
cannot be held to be just or fair 

Indian Opinion, 9-4-1904 


129 LETTER TO ^^THE RAjYD DAILY MAW' 

Johannesburg, 

April 14, 1904 

TO 

The Editor, 

The Rand Daily Mail 

SIR, 

There are features in the report* of the Public Health Committee in 
refutation of the statements made by me regarding the outbreak of plague 
which necessitate my asking you to extend your indulgence for a brief 
explanation 

It is woithy of note that it is not now any longer denied that I did 
give information as to the outbreak on March 1. 

An attempt has been made in the report in question to controvert 
my statement that there was a terrible confirmation of my opinion given on 
March 1 in the mortuary record Figures have been produced for the period 
commencing from July, 1903 to February this year, which show that the 
highest mortality from pneumonia in any single month was seven, and the 
average mortality from the same cause 4 75 per month 

During the first seventeen days of the month of March last, there weie 
fourteen deaths from the same cause, that is to say, at the rate of 25 35 
per month In other words, the mortality during the first fortnight after 
the date of my letter was three-and-a-half times as much as the highest 
mortality during the preceding eight months, and six times as much as the 
average mortality per month during the same period 

I venture, therefore, to ask again whether theie is not herein a terrible 

1 This was submitted to the Johannesburg Toivn Council on April II, and mcluded 
in the minutes of its special meeting on April 20 (Colonial Office Records South Africa, 
General 1904) 
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confirmation of the opimon expressed on March 1 last It is a gratuitous 
assumption that my reference to the mortality has any connection with the 
period prior to March 1 The letters addressed to Dr. Porter m February 
merely gave warmng of the calamity that was impending but never once 
stated that the plague had actually broken out. 

Mr McCann, 1 in speaking of my inability to furmsh particulars of 
suspicious deaths, refers to the single interview ^ What happened was 
this. I had not the names nor the numbers of the Stands before me I rang 
for the clerk who knew something about this matter, and it was there and 
then that Mr. McCann was supplied with the names of at least three men 
who, in my opinion, had died from the plague, and the numbers of the Stands 

I have nowhere stated that the Kaffirs were first introduced into the 
Indian Location after the Council entered on possession, and I freely admit 
that some of my countrymen had Kaffirs as their tenants But I have stated, 
and I venture to repeat, that they were dumped down in the Location 
after September 26th last, and I am in a position to show that several 
Stands which were never occupied by Kaffirs before that date were crowded 
by them after it Even if the Council could not remove the overcrowding 
that existed on that date, any increase thereto was, in my opinion, un- 
pardonable. And that there was an increase in the Location, both m the 
Indian population and the Kaffirs, is capable of proof There were 96 
Stands m the Location Deducting, say, six unoccupied Stands, there were, 
on March 20, 1904, m the Location over 35 residents per Stand, and, if 
you will add at least 1,000, (which, I think, is the number that left during 
the month of March,) you have 45 to the Stand. 

The gravamen of my complaint is not that the Pubhc Health 
Committee failed to declare the outbreak of plague, but that it or the 
Town Council failed m its duty to anticipate and provide against the 
disaster of which it had received warmng in the year 1902, repeated m 
1903, and still more forcibly repeated in February last, although it 
was in a position to do so effectively, at any rate, on September 26 last. 

Tours, 

M.K. Gandhi 


Indian Opinion, 23-4-1904 

130. THE PLAGUE 

Although the plague has practically left Johannesburg, the restric- 
tions against the Indians contmue m all their rigour Potchefstroom seems 
to take the lead, as will appear from the following* 

1. That Asiatics and Coloured persons arrivmg in Potchefstroom 
from plague-infected areas be given their choice of quarantine for 1 0 days 
or returnmg to their point of departure. 

1 The Health Inspector 

~ This was soon after Gandhiji wrote to Dr Porter on Marcli 1 
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To remove Asiatics and Indians from the town proper 

3 That the Pohce authonties be requested to stop Asiatics and 
Natives from entermg the town by trunk roads 

4 To stop the importation of fruit of all descriptions from stations 
between Potchefstroom and Johannesburg, and stations north of Johannes- 
burg 

5 That Section 7 of the PubUc Health Bye-Laws be m force for 
SIX months 

6 That Natives, accompanymg their masters or in charge of cattle, 
be allowed to pass to and fro, provided they are in possession of their 
usual Monthly Passes, proving them to be resident in this District 

Thus, the movements of the Indians are far more severely controlled 
than those of the Natives And yet plague in the districts outside Johannes- 
burg has by no means been more prominent among the Indians than 
among the other races In fact, the Indians seem to have been more immune 
With reference to Johannesburg itself, the correspondence we published 
last week shews quite clearly that the blame for the outbreak hes entirely 
at the door of the Town Council. Had the excessive overcrowding which 
took place after the 26th of September — that is, the date of entry as owners 
by the Town Council — been prevented, there would probably have been 
no plague whatsoever throughout the Colony The Indians residing in the 
Location protested against the disgraceful state of affairs They had to 
remain in the Location merely by force of circumstances They did not 
want to become tenants of the Town Council, and repeatedly asked for a 
site in lieu of the Location in terms of the law It is, therefore, qmte clear 
the ternble outbreak in Johannesburg was under circumstances quite 
beyond the control of the Indians The natural inference from this cham 
of facts is that the special restnctions imposed on the Indians are quite 
unwarranted and uncalled for The Central Government may take up a 
position of helplessness, saying that they cannot interfere with the action 
of the local authonties, so long as it is not in contravention of the plague 
regulations Our complaint, however, is against the regulations themselves, 
especially when the powers imposed thereunder are abused by the Local 
Boards and Councils and are made to subserve trade jealousy We have 
more than once admitted that during the plague scare some hardships 
are inevitable, that sufficient powers should be given to the local authonties 
in order to stamp out the scourge, but when, as in Potchefstroom, the 
local authonties go beyond all bounds and subject Bntish Indians to 
unnecessary restrictions, it is time to cry “halt” The position of the 
Bntish Indians, undefined as it is, has become far more difficult owing 
to the outbreak of the plague, and we venture to think that it is the clear 
duty of Lord Milner who, to use his own simile, “sitting on the watch- 
tower,” has an opportumty of taking a larger view of everything passing 
under his notice, to protect the inoffensive Bntish Indians from further 
molestation under the excuse of plague precautions 

Indian Opinion, 16-4-1904 
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Dr. Turner, Medical Officer of Health for the Colony of the Transvaal, 
in his letter to the Press on the plague, said that apart from simple, ordinary 
restrictions nothing more was necessary to be done in order to prevent or 
stamp out the disease, and gave it as his opinion that the extraordinary 
measures that were being taken were merely an appeal to sentiment. This 
dictum IS more than verified in the conflagration that took place m Johan- 
nesburg last week in connection with the Indian Location. It was essen- 
tially a theatrical display calculated to fire the imagination of the people. 
While the buildings should certainly have been gutted out, to think 
that, because they have been burned down, the only source of infection is 
gone is quite contrary to facts, and, as our correspondent has pointed out, 
the cordon round the Location and the control over the movements of the 
inmates were merely a fiction kept up to satisfy — not the requirements of 
sanitation — but public sentiment The rookeries outside the Location 
are infinitely worse than were the worst parts of that much-abused site 
The most deadly cases of plague came from Station Road in Burghersdorp, 
Johannesburg Other cases also have happened within the Insanitary 
Area of Johannesbuig but outside the Location Nothing has been done 
and nothing probably was necessary beyond disinfecting those places The 
movement of the people residing there was not mterefered with And yet 
no amount of argument and cold reasoning by Dr Pakes would have eased 
the public mind as has this burmng down of the Location and the isolation 
of the people residing in it Now, however, that these two measures have 
been earned out, let us trust that, so far, at any rate, as Johannesburg is 
concerned, the British Indian population would be left fairly free, 

Indian Opinion, 16-4-1904 


132. ORANGE RIVER COLONT AND THE PLAGUE 

This Colony is nothing if it is not thorough in its hatred of the Asiatics 
The Government Gazette dated the 25th March has the following two 
regulations 

(1) From and after the date of these regulations, it shall not be lawful for 
any Asiatic to enter this Colony from the Transvaal so long as the said regula- 
tions shall remam in force Any Asiatic contravening these regulations shall, 
on conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding ^5 or in default of payment, 
to imprisonment not exceeding one month, and such convicted person shall 
on payment of the said fine or completion of his imprisonment be forthwith 
deported beyond the bmits of the Colony 

(2) Every coloured person entering this Colony by rail or otherwise shall 
be subject to examination and if^ in the opinion of a duly qualified Medical 
Practitioner, he or she shall display any actual or suspicious symptoms of plague, 
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or have been in contact with actual or suspicious cases of plague, such person 
shall be detained and segregated in a camp until such time as the Medical Officer 
in charge shall be of opimon that it is safe for him or her to be allowed to 
travel 

Thus, a Coloured person other than an Asiatic may enter the Colony 
under restrictions, but an Asiatic, no matter who he may be, is not to place 
his foot on the sacred soil of the Orange River Colony so long as the plague 
scare lasts, under penalty of a fine And even after he has paid the fine or 
completed the term of imprisonment, he is to be “forthwith deported 
beyond the liimts of the Colony”' We well remember and cannot but 
recall the occasion of the war At that time in Queenstown, among the 
followers of the army that had come from India, a plague case had 
actually occurred The populace was a httle uneasy, but we do know that 
neither the Orange River Colony nor, for that matter, any other part of 
South Afnca was prepared to put an embargo on the entry of the British 
Indian syces, bhistis, and dooly-heavers In fact, in spite of the plague 
outbreak, these followers were sent to all parts of South Africa as fast as 
transport could be provided Times, however, have now changed The 
Indian is no longer required for the wants of the Colonials, and, therefore, 
he may be kept out indefinitely Whether he wishes to enter the O R C 
or not IS a very small matter and no business of the powers that be 
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In the Orange River Colony Gazette dated the 31st March appears 
the following in the Additional Board of Health Regulations for Registered 
Vehicles 

Any cab proprietor desirous of employmg his cab for the purpose of con- 
veying coloured passengers (“kleurlingen”) only may obtain from the Town 
Clerk a board with the words “For Coloured Passengers” legibly printed thereon, 
which board shall be afloxed outside in a conspicuous manner on the back or the 
left side of the vehicle 

No coloured person shall be allowed to travel in any registered cab, save 
and except those set apart for the purpose and distinguished by the painted 
board hereinbefore mentioned 

We have so often dealt with the uncompromisingly hostile attitude 
of the Orange River Colony Government against Coloured people, that we 
merely draw the attention of our readers to the above extracts to empha- 
sise our remarks No further comment is necessary 

Indian Opinion, 16-4-1904 
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April 20 [1904\ 

The Plague Bill to date is as follows. 

Proved plague cases — 15 whites; 4 Coloured (including Malays); 
54 Asiatics, 35 Natives Of these, deaths— 7 whites, 51 Asiatics, 14 Natives. 

There are 3 white suspects, 1 Asiatic and 25 Native suspects These are 
the figures for Johannesburg In Gerruiston, there have been 5 proved 
plague cases of Natives, 1 Asiatic, no Asiatic suspects, and 13 Native suspects. 
Of these, the single Asiatic case has proved fatal In Benoni, there has 
been only one Native case of proved plague, which has turned out to be 
fatal. In Krugersdorp, one Native plague case and five suspects, also Natives, 
of which three have proved not to be the plague Thus, it will be noticed 
that the Asiatic cases are practically those that happened in the first stage. 
The increase has been mostly in the Native cases and a httle in the white 
cases In the distncts outside Johannesburg, in Krugersdorp and Benoni, 
no Asiatic cases at all In Germiston one. Thus, then, up to the time of 
writing, the statement made before that the disease is not personal to the 
Asiatics still holds good At the camp at Khpspruit, however, the regula- 
tions continue to be extremely irritatmg The camp has been declared 
open since the 11th instant There have been no plague cases whatsoever 
since the inauguration of the camp Nor has there been any sickness worth 
mentiomng And yet the movements of the inmates are very uncomfortably 
controlled They cannot leave except on permits, which have to be renewed 
from day to day, and these permits are issued only if the inmates are m a 
position to produce registration certificates, which are merely receipts to 
show that they have paid There is a train service between the camp and 
Johannesburg, the mormng train leaving at 6 a.m , and the evemng tram 
leaving Johannesburg for the camp at 6 15 p.m For this, a sum of 3s. is 
charged per week, excepting Sundays Only third-class compartments are 
provided, and no lights for the evening tram. Those who want to leave 
the camp for any town in the Transvaal, except Johannesburg, must 
notify same to the Superintendent of the Gamp, giving the description of 
the dwelhng to be occupied by the apphcant. The Medical Officer of 
Health then enters into correspondence with the officer of the town that 
may be named by the applicant, and if the dwelhng is certified as habitable 
and sanitary, perimssion is given to leave the camp entirely. Those who 
wish to reside in Johannesburg have to follow the same routine, and if the 
dwelling pointed out is approved by the Medical Officer of Health, a 
leaving pass is granted. Unless a man is in possession of a leaving pass, he 
must report himself at the camp at or before 8 30 p m , and failure to do so 
makes him hable to a penalty not exceeding £15, or, in default of payment, 


1 This appeared as “From our Johannesburg Correspondent”. 
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imprisonment for three months for the first offence A repetition of the 
offence subjects the offender to a penalty not exceeding ^50, or to 
imprisonment with hard labour for a period not exceeding six months 
Rations have been stopped since Monday last except for women and 
children, and employment is offered for excavation or quarry work at 
2s per day, rising to 3s per day, if the labourer proves to be first class 
On their return, the inmates are examined and also searched This is 
more or less a prison life, hardly deserved by the men who have, as admitted 
by the authorities, behaved splendidly If the camp is really open, there 
seems to be no reason why there should be such a sharp distinction between 
the Asiatics living in the camp and the Asiatics living in Johannesburg 
The only purpose that the camp should really serve now is to afford 
shelter to those who cannot find residence elsewhere Why they should 
be obhged to point out such residences, and make apphcations, and go 
through the whole of the tedious routine above described, it is difficult 
to understand Surely, if the authorities wish to examine the dwellings, 
they can do so without subjecting the people to the above restraints 
It is — and if It IS not, it should be — an offence for anybody to occupy any 
dweUings which do not fulfil the requirements of the samtary regulations, 
and the Rand Plague Committee, which is constantly on the qui vive for 
insamtation, should certainly be in a position to hound out any Indians 
who may occupy insamtary dwelUngs But it is hardly justified in putting 
what are, after all, unlawful restraints on the liberty of the subject Outside 
the camp, the condition of the British Indians is also very difficult No 
Asiatic can travel outside the district of Witwatersrand unless he is in 
possession of a health certificate In many places, they are debarred from the 
use of the market Potchefstroom refuses to receive any Indians from the 
Transvaal at all The result is that the railway authorities decline to 
issue any tickets The Indian merchants and store-keepers are suffenng 
heavily owing to the ousting of the 1,600 men from the Location, many 
of whom are indebted to these merchants and store-keepers, and who are 
now unable to meet their liabilities The Johannesburg Town Council 
has met today to consider the advisability of asking for further powers to 
control the Indians and other Asiticas, especially to have full control over 
the Indian Locations as it has over Kaffir Locations This is evidently meant 
to get out of Its liability, under the Insanitary Area Expropriation Ordi- 
nance, to find suitable accommodation within the Insamtary Area or in 
the immediate vicinity thereof What the upshot of all this anti-Indian 
activity will be no one can foretell Time alone will show whether justice 
will in the end be triumphant 

Indian Opinion, 23-4-1904 
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Although the plague in the Transvaal is dying out, the cases found 
on a mine in Krugersdorp shew that there is still necessity for very strict 
vigilance And if it is permissible to derive any satisfaction from such 
painful occurrences as plague cases, the Krugersdorp incident, happily 
for the British Indians, shews that, after all, the plague is no respecter of 
persons and that., the extra special restrictions to which British Indians 
in the Transvaal have been subjected are unnecessary, for the majority 
of cases outside Johannesburg proper have been Native cases, including 
Europeans. The disease, therefore, can in no case be descnbed as per- 
sonal to the Indians In fact, the plague seems to have arisen in and been 
brought from the mines, for these Indian cases that happened in the Loca- 
tion were, in the first instance, confined to those who were working on 
the mines, and the fact that at first it was merely the pneumomc variety 
goes probably to estabhsh some connection between the mme-working 
and the plague Be that however as it may, the central fact to which 
we have drawn attention and which is never to be lost sight of is that the 
Indian is being blamed for the outbreak without any vahd cause It is 
necessary to bear this prominently in mind, as we are very much afraid 
that attempts may be made to impose further permanent legal disabili- 
ties on. the British Indians in the Transvaal, and to colour the negotiations 
that are now going on between the Indian Government and the Transvaal 
Government in the matter The cause of the outbreak has been now 
clearly shown in the correspondence^ that was published by us the other 
week and the correspondence we publish in this issue The utter incapa- 
city of the Johannesburg Town Council to attend to details is the real 
and chief cause for the outbreak of plague in Johannesburg. From the 
figures published by the Town Council, it is clear that the mortality in 
March from pneumoma was so abnormally high that the inertia of the 
Town Council m the face of this tremendous fact is totally unaccountable — 
unless it be that the Council as a body believed that Johannesburg was 
proof against an outbreak of plague. It is not often that authorities receive 
gratuitous, defimte, and urgent warmngs, as has happened in Johannes- 
burg It was always possible for the Town Council to prevent the out- 
break by attending to the elementary principles of sanitation, and yet, 
for nearly eighteen months, the Council never went beyond framing big 
schemes on paper. It is, therefore, nothing but a hollow mockery now 
for the Health Committee to state that they did everything they could, 
and that it was not possible for them to fix a new site m place of the In- 
sanitary Ajea by reason of pubhc opposition, as if any such opposition 
could warrant the Council endangering, as it undoubtedly did, the health 

« 

I y\de letters to Dr. C Porter dated February 11, 15 and 20, 1904 
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and lives of the community at large It should be borne in mind that 
the plague broke out live months after the Council took possession of the 
Insamtary Area The questions then arise Why did not the Council, 
befoie cvpropuating, sound the public sentiment as to the choice of a 
site^ Having failed to do that, why did not the Council remain satisfied 
with a mere constructive possession^ Why did it not allow the people, who 
were prepared to continue to perform the work of landlords, to do so^ 
Having rejected that proposal, why did the Council not cease deriving 
rents from property which was condemned by itself as unfit for human 
habitation and ivhich was allowed to be inhabited either, as we would 
say, owing to its gross neglect, or, as the Council would say, owing 
to pubhc opposition to the adoption of the site selected by it in 
place of the Insamtary Area^ Having, however, undertaken the land- 
loidship of each individual tenant m the Area, and having decided to 
derive an mcomc from the tenants, why did the Council introduce over- 
crowding and horrible insamtation^ Why did the Council allow the Area 
to be occupied by a single new tenant^ Why were the Kaffirs dumped 
down in the Indian Location^ Why was the rubbish allowed to remain 
on the Stands'? Why, while there was time, did not the Council accept 
the very reasonable suggestion made in Mr Gandhi’s letter to Dr Porter 
in February? In our opimon, these very pertinent questions require 
decisive answers We cannot recall any instance of a pubhc body, having 
stumbled upon mistakes after mistakes, declimng to profit by past experi- 
ence, and declining to see even the natural conclusions and propositions 
laid down by itself Was it merely a subterfuge that the Town Council 
went to Lord Milner for authority to expropnate the Area on the ground 
of Its insanitation, which was described to be so great that nothing but 
the complete taking over of private porperty could cure the evil? And 
if it was not a subterfuge, then it was certainly its clear duty to see that the 
first thing to do, after [obtaining the] authority to expropriate, was to remove 
the people within the Aiea to healthier quarters Unfortunately, beyond 
the removal of the inhabitants of the Indian Location to a temporary camp 
at Khpspruit, we see even now no sign of a movement towards selection 
of a permanent site From the foregoing, it must be clear that the out- 
break of plague amongst the Indians, in the first instance at Johannesburg, 
was due to exceptional circumstances, for which the Council, and it alone, 
IS responsible The power for observing samtation, as the poorer class 
of Indians know it, was taken away from them on the 26th September 
It was so bad that they cried out iigainst it, and the overcrowding that 
took place in the Location after the 26th September under the direct control 
and supervision of the Town Council was such as they were not used to 
and though they themselves wanted to escape from it, there was no 
provision made by the Council for them and so they were helpless That 
the Council rose to the occasion after the actual discovery of the 
outbreak is beside the point when we are considering the first enuse 
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Krugersdorp Town Council has approved of the recommendation of 
the General Purposes Committee that no Coloured person should be allowed 
to be out of doors between the hours of 9 and 4 o’clock during mght time, 
and that no such person should be allowed to walk, be on, or remain on 
any pavement or foot-path In usmg the phrase ‘'Coloured person”, the 
Mumcipahty of Krugersdorp could only mean British Indians, for, besides 
the Natives, the only Coloured people in Krugersdorp are probably a 
handful of British Indians. We suppose that the recommendation is one 
of the results of the outbreak of plague in the Transvaal From the report 
of the proceedings of the Municipality, which we reproduce elsewhere, 
it appears that that body holds that the outbreak of plague was due to 
the neglect of the Johannesburg Town Council, and yet the councillors 
would pumsh not the guilty party, which, of course, is too powerful for 
them, but they would pumsh the innocent, who are quite powerless. We 
would anxiously watch how His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
views the recommendation, and, in the meanwhile, may we hope that 
such a mamfestly unjust regulation would not meet with His Excellency’s 
sanction? 
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The Town Council of Pretoria wants the entire control of Native 
Locations The proposal seems, on the face of it, to be quite innocent, and 
we do not know that, under the Town Council, the Indians will be much 
worse off At the same time, at present there is central authority and, 
even in the harshness, there is possibihty of uniformity of procedure. But 
the proposal of the Pretoria Town Council will, if carried out, not only 
leave the Indians entirely to its tender mercy, but would subject them 
to all the regulations to which the Natives are exposed While it may 
be that the regulations that have been framed regarding the control of 
the Native Locations are necessary in that the Natives are all, or almost 
all, of the labouring class, they would be dangerously irksome for the 
British Indians The following is the reply sent by the Colomal Secretary 
to the proposal 

I have the honour to inform you that, as both the locations are situate within 
the jurisdiction of the Town Council, the Council has the same control over 
them as it has over every other portion of the Municipal area The Govern- 
ment exercises no extraordinary control except that, in so far as the Asiatic 
Location is concerned, it is the landlord who apportions the stands between 
the various applicants These leases are, as I believe you are aware, granted 
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sulijLtl to thu coudiiion that all Municipal by-hws arc complied with and 
^^uulClpll t i\cs pud by the lessees So for as the Cape Location is concerned, 

I un not wire on whit principle the stands are leased out, and I would suggest 
that you isould pi ice yourself in communication with the Department of Native 
MTiirs on the subject 1 he ipphcatioii that the income derived from the Asiatic 
and Cipc Locviions niiy be truisferrcd to the Municipality I have rcfeircd to 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whom I have asked to address you direct on the 
subject 

The Town Council has lejoincd saying that it desires to obtain control 
of the Indi m and Gape Locations on the same turns as the Native Location 
It should be boi nc m mtnd that tiic Town Council has got special powers 
foi flaming regulations tcgarding Native Locations, and this is exactly 
ivhat the Counal evidently wants regarding Indians When the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Oidinancc was passed, the point was raised, but the 
Go\ ei nment decided not to yield And so long as the Law 3 of 1885 is on the 
Statute-book, It IS difficult to sec how the Town Council can have the power 
asked for without special legislation On the one hand, the Law 3 of 1885 
Is objectid to very strenuously, and we think rightly, by the British Indians 
On tlic other even its full enforcement docs not satisfy the Pretoria Town 
Council, as indeed the other Town Councils also in the Transvaal Well 
mav Lord Milner say he is between two fires' We can only hope that 
he will not succumb to the fire from the Town Councils and other anti- 
Indian gentlemen, who would, if they could, blot out all the British tradi- 
tions from the Transvaal, and allow the Umon Jack to wave in Pretoria 
merely as an empty show, and, if anything, as a shelter for all the anti- 
Bntish measures, under cover of the nghts of a self-govermng people 
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The plague has taught the British Indians lessons which we trust will 
not be forgotten, and which, it is hoped, the community will profit by 
We have a homely saying in India that it were better for a man to lose 
nullions than tliat he should lose a good name It follows as a corollary 
from the saying that, once a man has acquired a bad name, it is difficult 
for him to undo the effect and to rehabihtate himself in the popular regard 
What IS true of individuals is equally true of communities The French 
have a name for the artistic, the English for personal bravery, the Germans 
for hard-headedness, the Russians for frugahty, the Colonies m South 
Africa foi gold hunger, similarly, the Indians in South Africa have, nght- 
ly or wrongly, got the evil reputation of being insanitary and ignoiant 
of the first principles of hygiene The result is that the indmdaul mem- 
bers agamst whom such a charge could not be proved to the slightest 
extent are often obliged to undergo hardships merely because they be- 
long to the Indian community Nor could it be otherwise This has 
been very forcibly exemplified owing to the outbreak of plague in the 
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Transvaal Restnctions, for which there would not be any warrant if 
they were examined calmly and fairly, have been imposed on the hberty 
of the Indians throughout South Africa In the Transvaal, the inhabitants 
of the late Indian Location are bemg treated practically as prisoners. Even 
dogs, cats, and other animals that were found m the Location have been 
killed — lest their contact with the Indians may have conveyed to them 
the plague germs ' The Local Boards of the different towns there have 
erected barbed-wire fence regulaUons agamst the Indians The Orange 
River Colony has entirely closed its gates against the Indian from the Trans- 
vaal The Gape and Natal admit him under severe restrictions which 
have no scienufic raeamng For instance, an Indian may be sharing the 
same compartment with a Kaffir. As soon, however, as the tram bringing 
the passengers reaches^the Natal border, the Indian is obhged to undergo 
5 days’ quarantine before entering the Colony, whereas the Kaffir is per- 
mitted to do so without let or hindrance 

Such regulations, harsh as they undoubtedly are, ought not to make 
us angry. But we should so order our conduct as to prevent a repetition 
of them. And with that end m view, we should set about putting our houses 
in order as well literally as figuratively. The meanest of us should know 
the value of samtation and hygiene. Overcrowding should be stamped 
out from our midst. We should freely let in sunshine and air In short, 
we should ingrain into our hearts the English saying that cleanliness is 
next to godhness. 

And what then^ We do not promise that we shall at once be freed 
from the yoke of prejudice. A name once lost is not to be so easily re- 
gained The loss of a name is like a disease, it overtakes us in no time, 
but It costs us much to remove. But why need we thmk of reward in the 
shape of subsidence of prejudice? Is not cleanlmess its own reward^ 
Would it not be an mestimable boon to ward off another attack of the 
plague^ Would we not cease to be harassed by sanitary inspectors and 
their regulations in that they will have lost their use^ By and by, when 
we have asserted our position as a people regarding samtation and hy- 
giene as part of our being, and not merely of lip profession, the prejudice, 
in so far as it is based on that charge, will go. And we shall gam for our- 
selves a name for the practice of the laws of health which would always 
stand us in good stead This is the lesson we would have our countrymen 
learn from the recent tnal they have undergone. It is well for us to protest 
against exaggerated charges It is our duty to strain every nerve to prevent 
legislative measures based on them. But we hold it to be equally our duty 
to exarmne those charges critically, adimt the partial truth m them, and 
strive to correct the evil that may be m us It is thus, and only thus, 
jliat we can nse in the estimation of our neighbours 

Indian Opinion, 30-4-1904 



no, KUPSPRuir farm 


In oukr to control the phgm, the Johannesburg Municipality have 
’’pciu 1 u'gc sums of inonev, and opened the Khpspruit camp about a month 
‘go for the riuiiuu [moved] from the Locations In the beginning, the 
people had to suffer i v incty of tliscomfoits, but these related only to 
(ood Hid lodging Provisions are given fiee to the poor, while all are free 
to (liter the cUv, but tint does not appcir to hive allorded lelief to the 
priiph to mv cxitnl, <inet only those v^iio can affoid to piy heavy rents 
cm Lt.uhi from this eonccv-ion Also, in the eityg it will be impossible for 
(vti-v min to gtt i pi ICC to live in. Taking advantagr of the eondition ol 
ImhM.s, I indlords demand c\orbitant rents, which the pooi cannot pay 
Despite the rspeire itul tiic [consequent] shortage ol money, some of them 
hue rnited ihwhou'cs But they cm go to stay m tlic cUv only after the 
Mumeipihtv h iv( iiupeeted the houses and passed them is fit 1 ill then 
It v.outd ippeir tint ilie ‘'pnson” at Khpspruit must be sullercd 

ihe procedure for getting i house ipprovcd is by no means easy 
\S hen i m in h is goiie through this mill, he looks squecze'd dry He looks 
Ide one who his been slapped m the face, but acquiesces helplessly in 
tin. ‘•ituaiion He is da/ed, looks troubled, but cannot speak out his mind 
Since h( brought llusc troubles on himself [by not observing sanitary 
rtguiatioiis,] hov. cm In talk of Ins wots to others^ After the house has 
l)ccn ipprovid, he goevs posl-li isic to Khpspruit On inquny there, he 
!c nns that hu ipnhcation h.es not been reeeivtd back by the Camp Superm- 
lei.dint He then returns to Johannesburg only to find out that the Superm- 
tendtiii IS not at fiuit Wluii .i man is woiried, all manner of fearful 
1 mcit', arise in the mind Though the forebodings are sometimes base- 
less, It csinnol be claimed that all of them will prove untrue On the one 
hand, money is h.ird to eome by , on the other, there is the desire to get 
awav from the Camp Ag itn, the landlord has pocketed the rent 
well m .ulvamce and tlie [paid upj rent goes on accumulating But then 
IS the municipal authorities have already clieckcd the plague, they aie con- 
tent, Idc a man who Kis had his fill, to do their duty leisurely and uige 
patience on the poor ones, .[eager to move into their city houses,] remind- 
ing them that haste only makes for despair But one cannot advise a 
poor man who h is lost patience to pass through the inevitable ordeal. 
Thu IS how tilings are, and vve do not know who is to blame But this 
much IS cert im one should not be dispirited by adversity, and throw 
uvay milk, as if it were water, nor, like the potter who, having thrown 
out the milk, vented his anger upon his donkey, should one find fault with 
the Municipality No one will sympathise witli a person who follows 
the v/rong path, because he would not take the right one, trips and then 
bl imes It on his luck We know it is difficult to get a house m the city 
Iheiefoie, we should petition the Municipality to set apart special places 

4-12 
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for US If the Municipality is unheeding, we should apply to the 
Government for employment m the Railways asking for reasonable 
wages If the Government is willing to pay five or six shillings a day, 
we do not see why we should not accept work in the Railways Those 
who have the money have not to worry in this situation, but then as they 
have become used to paying lower rents in Locations, they may pay high 
rents for a month or two, but they .cannot afford it much longer 
However, they will find houses of their choice and they will carry on 
Bnt who will succour the poor^ Only two remedies are open to them 

1 to apply to the Mumcipality for the allotment of houses to Indians 
and wait and suffer meanwhile, 

2. to work on the Railways for some time if the Government offers 
reasonable wages [In any case,] once they are discharged from 
the Camp, all is bound to be well 

We are of the opinion that- the latter is the better course, as it will 
not be possible now to live as inexpensively as in the Locations More- 
over, we have not been accustomed to high rents Even if the people 
are willing to pay them what is the way out, if there are no houses to be 
had^ 

Menacing clouds [which portend suffering] will always loom over 
Indians in this land of the white man And when we are at, fault, we 
can expect that the sky will darken further. It will take us time to live 
down the blame for the outbreak of plague We shall be nd of this 
blot only when we demonstrate our loyalty to the Crown on some 
other occasion as we did by rendering assistance during the last war ^ 
But even though we have been pumshed sufficiently, we do not appear 
to have learnt a moral from it For instance, some people are smuggl- 
ing bottles of liquor into the Camp, from the city. Every night, each man 
IS consequently made to line up like a prisoner opposite the Camp Sta- 
tion and he has to submit hmself to an unreasonable search of his person 
by the Camp Superintendent, who has come to suspect this Many 
suffer for the fault of one — as they do in many other matters, too Some 
may be able to secure houses, others may proceed to Natal, but will that 
alleviate the privations of two thousand Indians? 

Persons entering Natal are subjected to a very strict medical cxami- 
naUon. And it has been alleged that the exagunation of women is con- 
ducted without regard to modesty This charge, however, is absolutely 
without foundation, but you cannot stop wagging tongues “ It would 
seem that Indians possess a natural gift for exaggeration ^ They believe 
all they hear without caring to inqmre what is true and what is false 

In conclusion, we will have to admit that a Camp is not a place for 
relaxed slumber, rather it is a wilderness. That people are sore is but 

1 The reference is to the Indian Ambulance Corps organised bj, Gandluji during the 

Boer War ,, 

2 The Gujarau goes on “You cannot tic a strainer-cloth round jicoplc’. mouth 

3 The Gujarati has “ to make an elephant out of a speck of dust ’’ 
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natuial, as life m tents has made dysentery a common complaint We 
can ivell imagme that the people will become more miserable if they do 
not get bettei places to live in 

[From Gujarati] ^ 

Indian Opinion, 30-4-1904- 


140 EAST LONDON' 

The Municipality of East London is engaged in a war against the 
Indians, and notices have been sent to many well-to-do Indians, calling 
upon them to vacate the premises in their occupation and remove to the 
Location The object of these notices is simply to degrade the Indians 
and compel them to take out certificates, thereby gradually moving them 
out of the town The powers of the Municipality are very wide Section 
5 of Act II of 1895, to amend and add to the laws regulating the Munici- 
pal Corporation and Government of East London, gives authority to 
do such things among ivhich are 

Allotting and setting apart, and from time to time changing, portions of 
the mumcipality as Locations for the residence of Natives and Asiatics, and 
for abolishing such Locations For regulating the conditions upon which Natives 
and Asiatics may reside in such Locations and the fees, rents and hut tax to 
be paid by them in respect of such residence, and for the providing for the regis- 
tration of such residence and any horses, cattle, oxen, sheep, or goods belonging 
to them, and for regulating or prohibiting the use of the commonage by the 
same For providmg for the appointment of Superintendents and Headmen 
of such Locations and regulatmg their duties and authority, and preventmg 
obstruction of such officers in charge of their duties For regulating, permitting, 
or prohibiting of shops, trading stations, and trading within such Locations 
For the issuing or refusing of permits to Natives and Asiatics to reside in such 
Locations, and for regulating the manner in which persons no longer entitled to 
reside there may be removed For fixing, and from time to time altering, the 
limits within which it shall not be lawful for Natives and Asiatics to reside and 
for fixing the hours within which it shall be lawful for Natives and Asiatics to 
be in the streets, public places or thoroughfares within such limits without a 
written pass or certificate from their employer, or the inspector or superinten- 
dent of police, or a superintendent of a Location, and for fixing such parts of 
streets or open spaces, or pavements of the same on which Natives and Asiatics , 
may not walk or be For regulating and setting apart portions of the rivers and 
sea where Natives and Asiatics may not bathe 

1 In his letter of May 25, forwarding a copy of this statement to the Secretary of State 
for India, Dadabhai Naoroji remarked “My correspondent, referring to Sir M M Bhow- 
naggree’s question in the House of Commons on April 20th, says that the two points to be 
borne in mind are 

(1) The legislation was passed practically in anticipation because m 1895 there was a 
very small Indian population 

(2) The law has never been enforced before and it has been left to the option of the 
Indians whether to make use of the Location or not ” (I O Judicial and Public 

Records 1236) 
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The proviso to this extraordinary section says that 

the regulations regarding Location, the curfew and the foot-paths shall not 
be applicable to the registered owner, or the occupier of landed property widnn 
the municipality valued for the municipal purposes at not less than £75, and 
provided that la. certificate to that effect has been taken out from the Town Clerk 
which certificate is to be granted free of charge 

Thus, the object of the notices is to make the British Indians take 
out such certificates Naturally, people who consider that, being respect- 
able British subjects, they are entitled to the same privileges of citizenship 
as others, resent any interference with their liberty and strongly object 
to taking out certificates Sir Mancherji, who has been doing humane 
service to the British Indians resident in South Africa, has approached 
Mr Lyttelton, and the matter is now being investigated by the Local Govern- 
ment. We trust that the enquiry will result m full justice being done to 
the Indian settlers m East London and that they may be saved the indignity 
of having to carry passes with them enabhng them to live outside Locations. 
We understand that the dwellings of these occupiers who have received 
notices to quit are in every respect good and in a samtaiy condition More- 
over, the Indian population of East London is very small and it seems 
to us to be the height of injustice to bother a handful of peaceable and 
law-abiding inhabitants without any reasonable cause whatsoever 

Indian Opinion, 7-5-1904, 
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141 THE CAPE IMMIGRATION ACT 

Di. Giegory’s report on the working of the Gape ImmigraDon Act, 
a condensation of which we give in another column as it appears in The 
Star, IS interesting reading According to it, dunng the months of May 
and June last year, the number of alien immigrants was 2,032 and during 
the three months October to December, it was 4,715 The propoition 
of alien immigration to that of British passengers was 20 2 per cent dunng 
May and June, 22 7 during July to September, and 25 2 during October 
to December, and Dr Gregory thinks that even this high proportion^ is 
not high enough when it is considered that the British immigration is of a 
totally different type According to the report, of the 46,933 British pas- 
sengers, 3,947 were domiciled in the Colony, 1 1,093 were women, 7,203 
were ramor childien, and 6,969 travelled first class. The proportion, 
therefore, if only real British immigrants were taken into consideration, 
will be much higher A very considerable portion of these aliens are 
Russians and Jews, being, the report proceeds, “unsatisfactory m most 
important respects, being ill-provided, indifferently educated, unable to 
speak or understand any language but Yiddish, of inferior physique, often 
dirty in their habits, persons and clothing, and most unreliable in their 
statements”. Dr Gregory also raises the question as to whtthei Yiddish 


I Of British immigrants 
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IS to be considered a European language, if a language at all, and he 
sugges s that the onus ot pioving that it is a European language should 
be thrown on the immigiants themselves So, as we have ail along ex- 
pected, as soon as the European Golomsts m South Africa have done with 
the Indians, they would commence opciations against immigrants from 
Em ope, and when the aliens have been dealt with, as happened in the case 
of the English hatters* in Austraha, opposition will be raised against poor 
Englishmen To us the whole spirit is bad, and, while there may be 
some justification for lestiicting immigration of criminals and persons 
suflering from serious diseases, the power of restriction is a power which 
has to be used with a very great degree of moderation We will watch 
how the Legislative Council at the Gape receives the suggestions made 
by Dr, Gregory 

Indian Opinion, 7-5-1904 


142 KRUGERSDORP INDIAJI LOCATION 

As ivill be seen fiom the report of the Public Health Gommitee at 
Krugersdorp, for wluch we are indebted to our contemporary the Kruger- 
sdorp Standard, the Town Council has now decided not to expropriate the 
buildings in the Indian Location, the only reason being that their own 
valuator has put a higher valuation on the buildings than the original 
valuation arrived at by the Town Council and that Mr Barnett, who 
valued the buildings on behalf of the Indians, has placed a yet higher 
valuation thereon The buildings, therefore, that were, only a few days ago 
considered “disgracefully insanitary” and a menace to the public health of 
the town, have suddenly ceased to be so and are to be allowed to remain 
where they are It is, therefore, a question purely and simply of money 
But, although they are now to be allowed to remain the property of the 
British Indians and are not to be destroyed, the Town Council has decided 
that the Indians are not to re-mhabit them until they have provided 
buildings in accordance with the building regulations of the town 
We do not know what this means If it means that the Indians have 
to pull down the buildings and re-build, it certainly is an easy way of 
depriving them of their property without the Council having to pay a single 
penny Whether such a piece of jobbery would be just or not is evidently 
no concern of the Town Council The decision of the Town Council, 
howevei, opens up a serious question, how far, if at all, are the buildings 
really in an insanitary stated To what extent are alterations or improvements 
required and what is, generally, the authority of the Town Council with 
reference to the embargo placed upon the Indians^ For ive understand 
that the dispossessed inhabitants are still compelled to remain under 
canvas in a place far away from the town We hope, however, as there is 
absolutely no plague in Krugeisdorp, and as it has generally died out m 

1 A “hatter” is a miner who works alone and without much capital 
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the Transvaal, the awkward situation will be ended and that the Indians 
will be allowed to re-occupy their premises without having to question in a 
court of law the right of the Town Council to adopt the high-handed 
procedure it evidently has. 
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143 THE LICENSING CASE IN THE TRANSVAAL 

The test case in connecUon with the trade hcences for British Indians 
has been tried and, as was expected, judgment has been reserved Most 
eminent counsel had been retained on both sides, British Indians having 
engaged the services of Messrs Leonard, Esselen, Gregorowski and Ducks- 
burg, the Transvaal Government Messrs Ward, Matthews and Burns 
Begg The mam question is that of interpretation of the term “residence”, 
the British Indians contending that the confinement of residence to 
Locations or special streets fixed by the Government does not include 
trade, especially because the restriction to the Locations according to the 
law IS intended for sanitary purposes only The Government, on the 
other hand, argued that residence mcluded tiade also, especially on the 
ground that the High Court of the late South African Republic placed 
that interpretation upon the term in the case of Tayob v Leyds ‘ It 
should be recollected that judgment was not unanimous It is the irony 
of fate that, when the case was argued before the High Court of the 
late Republic, the British Government was represented before the judges, 
and It sought to uphold the contention on behalf of the British Indians. 
Times have now changed and so has the British Government It is now on 
the platform occupied by IVIr Kruger’s Government The British Govern- 
ment asks for dismissal of the case with costs To the Indians the matter is 
of the utmost importance, indeed of life and death, and it is well that 
they have been able to retain on their behalf the very best legal talent. It 
will not, therefore, be for want of the best legal advice that they will have 
lost the case, if indeed they must There is a very favourable opportunity 
m the Transvaal at present The question of the Constitution that could 
not be raised before the late High Court has been boldly raised by Mr 
Leonard for the Indians Sir Richard Solomon himself has confessed that he 
could not understand the judgment of the Repubhcan judges The Indians 
have, therefore, much m their favour, and it is to be hoped that the decision 
will be such as to settle the troublesome question once and for all, and in a 
manner that would enable hundreds of British Indian traders m the Trans- 
vaal once more to breathe freely Should the British judges, however, 
feel bound by the decision of the majority of the judges of the late High 
Court, the British Indians have yet one more desperate chance, namely, 
appeal to the highest tribunal m the British Dominions — the Privy Council. 
We hope that such a step will be unnecessary, but if, unfortunately, it 

1 Vide Vol HI, p 10. 
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becomes unavoidable, we have no doubt that the British Indians will not 
flinch, and carry the matter to the final issue 

Indian Opinion, 7-5-1904 


144 IF THE PLAGUE BROKE OUT IN NATAL'^ 

Rats have been found to be dying at the Point in the block between 
McEwan’s premises and the Union Castle offices It is stated that they 
have died of plague The authonties have taken prompt precautions in 
order to prevent an outbreak in Natal, and we sincerely hope that their 
efforts will be crowned with success Should, hoivever, the plague break 
out, It will be a misfortune for the Indian community It is strugghng to be 
free from the effect of the visitation m the Transvaal, and an outbreak at 
this juncture would simply fill to overflowing the cup of its woe We cannot 
help, however, uttenng a word of warning to the Indians The shghtest 
sickness, especially fever or pneumonia, should be attended to without 
any delay and, if necessary, reported to the authorities There is, perhaps, 
too much laxity in deahng with such sicknesses, but especially at a time 
like this, It would be a great folly to treat lightly either fever or pneumoma 
We would also ask them to completely isolate all such cases, so that the 
risk of infection may be minimised Above all, however, it is imperative 
that hght and air should be allowed to have full play m the meanest of 
dwelhngs All dirt should be bamshed from every home And if these 
elementary precautions are taken by every individual, we have no doubt 
that the calamity will be averted A very great deal has already been done 
in the way of improving Indian dwellings, and we see reforms in all 
directions Redoubled efforts are, however, necessary m view of the 
threatened visitation, and we hope that oui remarks will be taken to heart 
by every Indian in the Colony 

Indian Opinion, 7-5-1904 


145 A WELL-DESERVED VICTORY 

So the Supreme Court has given judgment in favour of the pi uniiir 
with costs in the Indian test case,* to which reference has been made 
in another column We offer our hearty congratulations to our country'- 
men in the Transvaal on the successful ending of the case. The victory 
has been dearly won and is richly deserved Wc can only hope that 
the Indian commumty wall be allowed by the Government to enjov 

1 Ifabil) Afolan v The Trans-^ I Go etnmoj The judgment held that Uic muruciioiu 
given to the Licensing Officers to refuse licences to Indnui traders to trade ouuidc Locaiiuns 
were illcgil and tfiat tlic plamtilT was cntiiiecl to get licence to tride as a gcncril dealer 
in the towns of Pretoria and Pictcrsburg 
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the fruits of the victory We think that, m this great and unequal struggle, 
the British Indians have behaved in accordance with their traditions. It was 
open to them to bnng this case soon after British occupation, and we are 
aware that they were advised by the best counsel of the day in the Trans- 
vaal to adopt the course, but they thought otherwise. They felt that it was 
their duty at first, instead of challenging the Government, to get justice 
from them and to ask them to fulfil the promises made by the authonties 
m Dowmng Street. They also felt that they should approach the Chambers 
of Commerce and other public bodies who had taken up a hostile attitude 
towards ,the Indian traders and try to convince them of the injustice that 
was being done to the Indians, owing to the refusal to grant hcenses They 
were prepared to accept a very reasonable compromise, and suggested, 
therefore, that all the existing hcenses should be left untouched, and 
that their licenses to trade outside Locations should be lenewed from 
time to time, and that other applicants might be dealt with on merits 
This was rejected and the culminating pomt was reached last December 
when practically every Indian trader was threatened with ruin. It was 
after every means to arrive at a compromise was exhausted that the 
commumty embarked upon the test case The result could not well be 
otherwise, although, having suffered so much, there was tremendous anxiety 
about It There is, however, a bnght side to the sorrowful picture of injustice, 
and this is that, m British Domimons, no matter how high prejudices may 
run, there is always a haven of safety in the highest courts of justice. 
Tradition has made the British judges practically invulnerable against 
prejudice or sentiment, and the meanest subject can, if he has only sufficient 
means at his command, get unadulterated justice if the law itself allows 
It The judges of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal have not hesitated 
to brush aside the judgment of the late High Court, and, in spite of the 
stand taken up by Counsel for the Government, they have decided that 
every Indian is free in accordance with Law 3 of 1885, as amended in 
1886, to trade wherever he hkes. This nulhfies all the Government Notices 
and the action of the Government with reference to Indian license-holdeis 
It IS our duty, however, to warn our countrymen against being too much 
elated by this success Probably it means only the beginmng of another 
struggle Opposition will be raised up against them throughout the country, 
and the Government may bring in a Bill to counteract the effect of the 
judgments of the Supreme Court They will, therefore, have yet to work 
and to exercise patience and prudent restraint. The Government, unfortu- 
nately, IS one thing and the Supreme Court is totally another. The former 
IS swayed and affected by all the prejudices and sentiment, and, unfortu- 
nately, in the Transvaal, itself too weak even to do what is, in the \vords 
of Mr Duncan, “purely elementary justice” In spite of Lord MilnePs 
strong lule, and stronger will. His Excellency has succumbed to the anti- 
Indian agitation and failed to protect the weaker party The decision in 
the test case, however, makes it impossible for die Government to shelter 
itself behind Law 3 of 1885 and tell Mr. Lyttelton that the demand of the 
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Colonists to enforce the old legislation cannot be resisted We now know 
that the old legislation puts no restnction on Indian trade, and the 
burden is doubly on the Government to shew that there is any cause 
whatsoever for any special restriction of Indian trade 

Indian Opinion^ 14-5-1904 
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We repioduce in another column a leading article from the East 
London Daily Dispatch, dated the 2nd instant, on the question and answer 
that have passed between Mr Lyttelton and Sir Mancheqi, with reference 
to the notices to many British Indians living in the town of East London, 
calling upon them to remove to the Location within a definite time Our 
contemporary, disliking the publicity given to the action of the East London 
Municipality, has come to the erroneous conclusion that Sir Manchei]i 
sits on the radical benches May we remind our contemporary that the 
worthy knight is a conservative of conservatives and does not move in any 
matter unless he is convinced of the justice of the cause he is advocating 
He, naturally, would not hke to, in any way, embarrass the Government 
representing his own pai ty without very good cause After a careful perusal 
of the leading article, we confess that we are unable to see any vanance 
between the state of things represented by Sir Mancherji and the actual 
state as it exists in East London Now our contemporary, we take leave to 
say, understates the truth and thereby does an injustice alike to the Munici- 
pality and to the Indians in saying that “the Municipality has requested 
the Indians to reside,* or at least the Mumcipality has notified those who 
resided about the town, that they must quit” This leaves an impression 
on the reader’s mind as if there was no compulsion to be used The notice 
served on the Indians, however, reads as follows 

Take Notice that the Sanitary Officer having ascertained that you are 
contravening the Amended Regulation No 32, Chapter 18 {vide Corporation 
Notice No 3 of 1903 published in the East London Daily Dispatch of the 29th 
August, 1903, together with the Regulation referred to) by residing at the above 
picmiscs, such being within Town limits, where Asiatics may not so reside 
The Council hereby requues you, within 14 days from the service of this 
notice, to comply with the provisions of the above-mentioned regulation, and 
lor that purpose to vacate such premises as aforesaid and to take up your abode 
at the Asiatic Camp 

The Superintendent of the Gamp will allot you suitable quarters upon 
your producing this notice 


1 This part of the quotation is incomplete and should read “The Municipality to meet 
the case of the Indians erected boardmg houses apart from the native location where they, 
according to the regulations, requested them to reside” Vide “East London and Asiatics,” 
Indian Opinion, 14-5 1904 
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And further, that m default, prosecution will follow Dated at East London 
this 12th day of April, 1904 

R E Dowding 
Town Clerk 
Thos Beeth^m, 
Sanitary Inspector 

There is a heavy penalty attached to non-comphance Was not Sir 
Mancheiji, then, justified in asking the question in the manner he did^ 
Again, our contemporary puts words into the mouth of Sir Mancherji 
which he has never uttered. He never meant to convey that the Indians 
were to be expelled from East London, but he defimtely stated that they 
had received notices to remove to Locations, which is the barest truth 
The East London Dispatch is less happy in justifying the procedure adopted by 
the Mumcipahty The facts according to the Dispatch are that there is in 
all a population of six hundred Indians in East London, of whom 
only one hundred Indians hve in the town, our contemporary adds 
“under no mumcipal control” Are the Indians free from the muni- 
cipal regulations ^ We have gone through the whole of the regulations and 
we find no such freedom fiom habihty to observe the mumcipal regula- 
tions on the part of the Indians Is there the shghtest necessity for removing 
a handful of Indians living amongst a European population of ovei twelve 
thousand^ It should also be remembered that these men have been living 
there for several years No charge of insamtation, so far as we are aware, 
can be laid against the men The fact that over four hundred Indians are 
hving in the Location also strengthens the posiDon of the British Indians 
in that those who do not wish to hve up to the Western standard of comfort, 
of their own accord live m the Location It is only a very fair inference, 
therefore, that the few who are living in the town are doing so under 
good samtary conditions The plague in the Transvaal has been brought 
into the argument, but, as we have already shown in previous issues, the 
large number of cases among the Indians are due entirely to the gross neglect 
on the part of the Johannesburg Town Council, and that, beyond Johannes- 
burg and beyond the Indian Location, the Indians have not fared any 
worse than the other commumties Our contemporary acknowledges the 
Indian to be law-abiding, and is good enough to admit that ‘ his status as a 
civihsed man from an intellectual point of view cannot seriously be called 
in question” If, then, he fails in reaching the Western standard of sanita- 
tion, IS it after all such a difficult thing to bend him to the reform without 
relegating [him] to a ghetto? And does not the experience of Cape Town, 
Durban, and other places where the Indians, having the opportunity, 
have not failed to learn lessons from the Europeans, belie any of the 
misgivings indulged in by our contemporary^ We cannot help thinking 
that the East London Dispatch would have rendered a better service to the 
commumty, in whose interests it is published, if it had examined the position 
dispassionately, taken a correct view of the facts as they actually arc, 
and supported the action of the Indian community in its endeavour to 
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resist the unnecessary degradation to which the Municipality seeks to 
subject It 

Indian Opinion, H-5-1904 


147. THE PLAGUE /jV JOHANNESBURG 

On the 29th April, so the pubhc of Johannesburg has been informed, 
two Europeans were attacked with the bubonic plague in the market- 
house in Johannesburg Nothing was done by the Rand Plague Committee 
up to the 4th instant beyond removing the patients to the lazaretto at 
Rietfontein They gave the maikct-house the benefit of the doubt and 
infeircd that, unless the contrary could be proved, the infection must have 
come from outside sources Thus, the ordinary rule was reversed For, 
speaking as laymen, we have always understood that, if a case of plague 
or any other infectious disease occurs in a particular locality, the first 
thing to do IS to assume that the locality itself is infected and try to trace 
the infection to something m the place itself Thus, in Durban, Cape Town, 
and other parts of South Africa as well as the rest of the world, wherever 
such cases have happened, the places have been locked up, put under 
quarantine, and disinfected In go-ahead Johannesburg, however, the 
much-piaiscd Rand Plague Committee reverses the method, and failing 
to trace the infection elsewhere, sets about finding if it is not, after all, 
within the market-house itself, and succeeds after four days’ search in 
finding that rats were plague-infected The Committee then suddenly, 
in a theatrical manner, surrounds the market, on the 4th instant at noon, 
with a police cordon and places the premises under modified quarantine 
All this certainly strikes the imagination of the people, creates a lot of stir 
and possibly brings praise, but we venture to think that it looks very much 
like locking the stable door after the steed is gone For full four days after 
the discovery of the two cases, the infection is allowed to spread m the 
town through the market The wonder undoubtedly is that the whole of 
Johannesburg is not now reeking with plague The congratulations, however, 
for the general immunity from plague are hardly due to the Committee, 
in this case at any rate, but to the glorious weather and the high altitude 
of Johannesburg which, in spite of the blundering of the Committee, prevent 
the plague germ from thriving 

Indian Opinion, 14-5-1904 



148. THE JUDGMENT IN THE TEST CASE^ 

Johannesburg, 

May 16, 1904 

You have no doubt seen the judgment given by the Chief Justice in 
the test case The only question was that of interpreting the term ‘‘re- 
sidence” occurrmg in Law 3 of 1885, and the Chief Justice, with the con- 
currence of his two colleagues, decided that it does not mclude place of 
business So, after fifteen years’ hard struggle, the Indian position is 
vindicated and the Indians have the right to trade in any part of the Trans- 
vaal. You will notice, also, that the Chief Justice felt called upon to make 
some very strong remarks regarding the heartless and inconsistent attitude 
of the Local Government, supported by the Colomal Office, namely, the 
going back on the position the Government took up before the war You 
will also notice that, in the opmion of the Chief Justice, to relegate Indian 
traders to Locations is tantamount to depnvmg them of the[ir] means of 
hvelihood. As he said, it would be givmg with the one hand and takmg 
away with the other. 

So that every complaint that the British Indian Association has made 
regarding the operation of Law 3 of 1885 and the establishment of Loca- 
tions has been proved to be fully justified. What, however, will be t e 
outcome of all this is a very senous question Ordinarily, the Indians 
should now be in a position to face difficulties, and rely upon the o onia 
Office doing the rest, but, unfortunately, the Government here is too 
weak to do justice The faint echoes of the clamour that would be raised 
against the Indians enjoying the fhiit of their most dearly-ivon victory 
have already begun to be heard, and it would not be at a surprising i 
the Government sought to rush through the Legislative ounci a i , 
again robbing the Indians of the fruits of their victory ^ 

One thmg, however, is certam; there cannot be any justification on 
the grounds of the old law being unfavourable to the Indians as to t 
trade We now know that the old law places no restriction on Indian immig- 
ration and trade. Indian imnugradon has been most 
by the Peace PreservaBon Ordinance, and a new law ^r!I 

Colony would have to be brought in in order to I^ian rack 

that IS to say, a new disabihty would be placed on the Inian to 'vh m 
he was never subjected by law during the old regime Such = “e “U 

irony of fate. Before the war, the British Government granted prouct^^^^ 

to the Indians, although it was foreign domination then 

. Th.. 1 .he .eu StSeS'abto 

r. J904, ad^Lcd u, u,e Secret.^ of e„d 

the Secretary of Sta^ for India (C O 291. Volume 79, Indivtduab - N). 
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war, the all-powerful Biitish Government refuses to protect one Portion 
ol British subjects simply because they are the weaker party. Will the 
Colonial Office now put its foot firmly down on any attempt to impose 
furdicr disabilities on the British Indians^ Will the Indian Government 

do Its duty^ 

India, 1-5-1901 


//<? ADDRESS TO LIEUTENAJ^T-GOVERNOR^ 


Heidelbcrg, 
XfnM IH. m4 


ro 

His CxchLUNCY Sir Ariiiur Lawlev 

LlEUTENANa-GoVhRNOR OR lllb CoLONY 
Ol TUI- I'rvnsvavl 

MVY n PLEASE YOUR EXGLLLLNCY . 

We the undersigned, representing the British Indians residing m 
Heidelberg, icspectfuUy welcome you to this town, and we take the oppor- 
tmutv of bringing to Your Excellency's notice the fact diat the Asiatic 
Ba/.mr souglit to be established m Heidelberg is altogether too far away 

m viov of the dcctstoti m the test ease, the distonce ts not 
oi very great moment, we icspectluUy submit that it will still be .neon- 

vcnicntly situated for hawkers and others. a . i . o 

We venture to trust that the Government would be pleased to let us 
emov the fiuits of the decision of the Supreme Court regardmg Indian 
Sises under such samtaiy regulations as may be comidered necessary. 
We beg also to bang to your notice the fact that the Stand on which 
the Mosque has been built is not yet registered in the name of the 

Mahomedan com ^ pleasant time in our midst and request 

Your Excellency to convey to Their Majesties, the Kmg-Emperor and 
S"ii^i:inprcss,^n expression of our loyally and — to 4e throne 

Tour Excellency's obedient secants, 

A M. Bhayat, 

[and others] 

Indian Opinion, 28-5-1904 


1 The address was ptcEcnted by the Indian community of Heidelburg when Sir Arthur 
Lawlcy sisitcd the town 



150 THE TEST CASE 

The exhaustive and luminous judgment of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Transvaal is worthy of study, both by the Trans- 
vaal Government as well as the Indians. By the former, because the Chief 
Justice has shown, as no other man could have shown with equal authority, 
how heartless and inconsistent has been its attitude towards the British 
Indians. By the latter, because it shews how much there is to love in the 
British Constitution and m British rule, in spite of temporary aberrations 
on the part of the local authorities who, whether out of selfishness, weak- 
ness, or prejudices, are unable to take a just view of various situations 
that present themselves for disposal by them, and to distnbute even-handed 
justice The learned Chief Justice may not have gone into the different 
phases of the question He might have spared the feelings of the Govern- 
ment, but he had no such compunction. He evidently felt that justice 
and truth demanded that he shoifid speak plainly and set the seal of legal 
approval on the complaint that has been reiterated without intermission 
by theBntish Indian Association Probably, he also felt that it was demanded 
of him, as the chief representative of the British nation in the legal depart- 
ment of the Transvaal, that he should entirely dissociate himself from the 
incompatible position taken up by the Government 

In statmg the law, Sir James Rose Innes said 

It IS quite clear that the legislature contemplated the case of Asiatics 
setthng in the country for the express purpose of trading, and if it was intended 
to confine the business operations of such settlers within the limits of locations, 
some definite provisions to that effect would surely have been inserted, for it 
was no small matter, but one of great importance to Europeans and Asiatics 
alike If the Indian was to enter the country without restriction and to trade 
where he pleased, he would be a most formidable competitor to the white store- 
keeper, and if, on the other hand, his commercial dealings were to be restricted 
to the location in which he lived, situated out of the town proper and peopled 
only by men of his own race, then he might, for practical purposes, as well not 
trade at all The law, while recognising his right to settle in the country for 
the purpose of trading, and while charging him a registration fee on arrival, 
would be insisting on conditions which make such trading impracticable and 
unprofitable It would be giving with the one hand and taking away ivith the 
other 

The Indians have never spoken so strongly We have now a corrobo- 
ration of the complamt so hotly repudiated by the Government that the 
Locations were totally useless fbr trading purposes, and that they were 
meant merely to starve the Indians out of the Colony. 

The real sting, however, follows a little later. After dealing with the 
dcfimtion of the term “residence”, the learned judge proceeds: 

One thing, however, is clear from the despatches, and that is, that the in- 
tcqiretation which the Transvaal authoritia. now seek to place upon the lav/ is 
the one which the Government of the South African Republic alwa>s advocated 
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and which the British Government consistently opposed Under the circum- 
stances, It does strike one as remarkable that without fresh legislation the offi- 
cials of the Grown in the Transvaal should put forward a claim which the Govern- 
ment of the Crown in England has always contended was illegal under the 
Statute and which, in the past, it has strenuously resisted 
To have taken up such an attitude on British occupation and to 
have ridden roughshod over all the promises made in the name of the 
British Government while Mr Kruger was the ruler shews, we say with 
the gieatest deference, a lamentable ignorance of British traditions, or 
worse still, a deliberate departure from all that has been held hitherto 
sacred in the British Dominions and that has held the different parts together 
The decision is of momentous importance and the judgment a complete 
vindication of the Indian position But one thing is now needful in order 
that our countrymen m the Transvaal may be able to reap the full benefit 
of the result, and that is, that the representatives of the commumty should 
restrain the ardour of its members and make only a moderate use of the 
right of trading It is now obtained after the incessant struggle against 
enormous odds for the last fifteen years We know it is very difficult to 
carry out the precept in practice It is not always possible to say who 
shall apply for a license and who shall not when everyone has the right, 
but It IS just when there are difficulties of such a nature that the real stuff 
of which a community is made can be measured If the people go mad 
over the victory and begin to apply for licenses to trade here, there, and 
everywhere, a great deal of harm would be done, and their detractors 
would not be slow to use such a state of things as a weapon for dealing 
further blows The situation is dehcate, but if the full fruit is to be en- 
joyed, it has got to be faced by the leaders 

Indian Opinion, 21-5-1904 


151 THE PLAGUE REGULATIONS IN NATAL 

The plague regulations pubhshed in the Natal Government Gazette, 
dated the 10th instant, betray an unwarranted fear of the Indians intro- 
ducing the plague from the Transvaal They make Charlestown the 
sole place of entiy into the Colony for Natives, Indians and other Coloured 
persons coming from the Transvaal From Charlestown, they cannot 
proceed further unless they are in possession of a travelling pass issued 
by the Transvaal Government which, by the way, is not issued except 
after a strict medical examination, and unless they obtain from the Medi- 
cal Officer at Charlestown a free pass authorising them to proceed on their 
journey Why there should be this double precaution or distrust of the 
action of the Transvaal authorities is not cleai, and seeing there is such 
distrust, why should there be any necessity for the production of the Trans- 
vaal certificate^ Moreover, those who come from the Witivatersrand 
district, whether they possess the Transvaal pass or not, are to be detained 
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at Charlestown for a period of five days We are always ready to appre- 
ciate the efforts of the Government and co-operate with it in preventing 
an introduction of the curse into the Colony, but we do think that the 
above regulations are very irksome and not justified Detention at Charles- 
town at this time of the year is a most trying thmg, and a medical exami- 
nation on board the tram of all the passengers, or only Coloured passengers, 
ought to be quite enough. And if on such examination any person 
IS found to have any symptoms, he should be isolated and quarantined, 
not necessarily at Charlestown, but at Durban or some such place Surely 
the entry of a suspected person who is kept under observation cannot 
introduce the plague into the Colony^ One may be thankful, however, 
to the Government for giving the Medical Officer in charge at Charles- 
town discretion to permit any Coloured person travelling by first class 
or second class to proceed to his destination without the above-mentioned 
formalities bemg gone through, and the regulations which are, as we have 
shown, very inconvenient, can be made to work smoothly by a liberal 
exercise of the discretion thus given. So, after all, whether the regulations 
are found to be very troublesome or not will very greatly depend upon 
the temperament of the Medical Officer in charge and his subordinates 
at Charlestown 

Indian Opinion, 21-5-1904 


152 WHAT IS A COOLIE^ 

The report of the Municipal Corporations Laws Commission, together 
with the Draft Bill prepared by it, is pubhshed for general information 
in the Transvaal Government Gazette dated the 3rd instant The Bill itself 
IS a carefully prepared document, covering 326 clauses apart from the 
schedules It contains certain sections which very vitally affect the Indian 
community and constitute a very serious departure from the mumcipal 
pohcy of the Colony In another column we pnnt such parts of the Bill 
as affect, dnectly or indirectly, the Bntish Indians settled in the Colony. 
In the interpretation clause, the words “Coloured person” have been so 
defined as to give official sanction to the word “coolie”, and are so vague 
as to cause a great deal of trouble in future One would have thought 
that after the remarks made by Sir Walter Wragg in Mrs, Vinden s case 
that happened some years agoh the frameis of the Bill would be very 
careful as to how they used the term According to the definition, a Co- 
loured person shall mean coohe, among others No one knows exactly 
what a coohe is' If it is to bear the Indian meaning, then it means a la- 
bourer or porter, pure and simple. If it is to have the popular vulgar 
meaning, then every Indian, no matter what he is or who he is, is a coolie. 
If It IS to bear the restricted meaning apphed to it by the better informed 


1 Vide Vol III, p 9 
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people in the Colony, it means an indentured Indian Now it would 
have been an easy thing to have given a definition which would have at 
once expressed on the face of it which class of Indians the Commissioners 
intended to include in the term “Coloured persons” The defimtion of 
the term “uncivilised races” is most unsatisfactory and offensive to the 
Indians We take leave to say that even indentured Indians are hardly 
an uncivilised race, but to taboo their descendants as such is beyond com- 
prehension We recall to our minds hundreds of Indian children, as Sir 
Henry M’Callum said, most mtelhgent and decent who, because they are 
born of indentured Indians, would be classed as uncivihsed This we 
considei nothmg but wanton insult to the British Indians The most objec- 
tionable feature of the Bill, however, is the qualifications for burgesses So 
far, the municipal franchise has been open to Indians under the general 
law, but the Bill provides that those ivho are disquahfied for the parha- 
mentary franchise by Act No. 8 of 1896 also are to be disquahfied from 
becoming burgesses The late Mr Escombe said defimtely that he did 
not want to touch the mumcipal franchise, and he dechned to put the 
mumcipal franchise on the same basis as the political franchise And 
yet we now find the Commissioners gravely proposing that the Indians 
should be disfranchised absolutely, even with reference to mumcipal elec- 
tions’ They take no note of the great self-control that the Indians have 
exercised hitherto in that they have not exercised the right to be placed 
on the Burgess Rolls of the Colony, but have been satisfied with the right 
Itself without the exercising thereof The Commissioners have also shut 
their eyes to the fact that, even if it may be argued that, in India, Indians 
have no political franchise, — a statement which we question — there is 
no room for argument as to nulhons exercising the mumcipal franchise 
There are hundreds of Mumcipahties dotted all over India which are 
governed mostly by Indians Havmg defined the terms “Coloured per- 
sons” and “uncivihsed races”, it would be surprising if they had not made 
use of the terras m framing their Bill They propose to give the Town 
Councils the nght to make bye-laws prohibiting the use of pavements 
and nckshas by “Coloured persons” and they would make it an offence on 
the part of a “Coloured person” to be out during such hours as the Town 
Coimcil may fix The Bill also authonses the Mumcipahties to make 
bye-laws establishing a system of registration of persons belonging to 
“imcivihsed races”, and as there is nothing in the section to shew that 
it apphes only to domestic servants, it means that Indian clerks, and others 
similarly employed, if they are sons of indentured Indians, will have to 
be registered It is one thing to register Natives who would not work, 
and whom it is very difficult to find out if they absent themselves, but 
It IS another thing and most insulting to expect decent, hard-working, 
and respectable Indians, whose only fault is that they work too much, 
to have themselves registered and carry with them registration badges Last 
of all, the Commissioners have provided the thin edge of the wedge by 
making all the Corporation sales subject to the approval of the Town 
4-13 
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Councils, and giving the Town Councils the discretion either to confirm 
or to reject any such sale without assigning any reason therefor. Thus, 
what It may not be possible to get Mr. Lyttelton to sanction if it were 
addressed to him directly, will, if the Bill is accepted by the Government, 
be so placed before him that he cannot but accept Thus, the Bill, we 
have no hesitation in saymg, is of a most reactionary nature, and if the 
Government proposes to father it, the British Indians will have to make 
a very great effort to frustrate this fresh attempt to curtail their freedom. 

Indian Opinion^ 21-5-1904 


153 THE EAST RAHD VIGILANTS 

There is no mistaking the vigilance of the gentlemen of the East Rand. 
Hardly has the ink become dry on the paper contaimng the decision in 
the test case when our friends are up in arms agamst it, and are urging 
the Government immediately to pass legislation giving effect to their 
views conveyed to it by means of anti-Asiatic resolutions Their policy 
is tersely expressed m “No Asiatic residents or their trade except m 
Locations”. They are also caUing upon the Chambers of Commerce in 
the Transvaal to meet and to consider steps to be taken agamst what, 
in their opmion, is a common danger It is no use our appeahng to their 
sense of fair play or Bntish justice, for they do not believe in either All 
they want is not the Asiatic’s company but his room, and they would 
not consider the ways and means so long as they can bring about such 
a result They have found a Receiver of Revenue, if the reports are cor- 
rect, who IS ready enough to play into their hands, for it is reported that 
he has refused to grant licenses to Asiatics, and has referred the matter 
to the authorities. In the face of an attitude such as this, the warmng 
we have conveyed above ought to be taken to heart by the British Indians 
in the Transvaal It would be interesting to know what the Government 
now proposes to do Hitherto it has shielded itself in its dealings behind 
the Law 3 of 1885, as interpreted by the late High Court Now that this 
protection has slipped out of its hands, will it have any other excuse for 
snatching the bread out of the mouths of the British Indian traders^ 
Lord Milner has assured Mr Lyttelton that the old laws are being enfor- 
ced with every consideration for the feeling of the Indians, and not half 
as stricdy as before. This, of course, as we have shown, is not borne out 
by facts. But ivhat would His Lordship say noiv’ The old law does not 
in any way fetter Indian trade* Will he then forge new ones? For the 
sake of His Lordship’s statesmanship, if for nothing else, we smcerdy 
hope not. 

Indian Opinion, 21-5-1904 



i5/ KRUGERSDORP AND THE BRITISH INDIANS 

The Kiugeibdoip Town Council has unanimously decided practi- 
cally to condemn the choice made by its predecessor regarding the Asia- 
tic Bazaai They aic under the impression that the site was chosen mere- 
ly for the Indian traders and that there was to be another LocaUon where 
hawkeis and other Indians were to reside Could ignorance go any fur- 
ther’ And yet the destiny of the Indians is placed by Lord Milner and his 
advisers practically m the hands of gentlemen who care little about British 
Indians and less about* their own doings The present Town Council 
wishes to override the decision arrived at by the late nominee Board, and 
is now inviting the Government to make another selection Now that 
the licensing question has been set at rest, at any rate for the time being, 
the matter is of great importance At the same time, it shews how Indian 
interests are hkely to be treated by the Town Councillors of Krugersdorp, 
and we very much fear that what applies to Krugersdorp applies also 
to the rest of the Tiansvaal His Worship the Mayor was good enough 
to suggest that, owing to the extreme cold, the people who were now 
living undei canvas should be allowed to return to their houses, or the 
Town Council should at once expropriate the old Location and allow 
people to take up sites in the new Bazaar or new Location The pity of 
It is that His Worship had not the courage to maintain his humane advo- 
cacy and insist on justice being done to the people who are suffering, not 
because it is a case of danger to public health which demands it, but be- 
cause of the rooted prejudice against colour and trade jealousy on the 
part of the Councillors of Krugersdorp 

Indian Opinion, 21-5-1904 

155 THE ASIATIC TRADERS' COMMISSION 

A brief notice appears in the Johannesburg papers to the effect that 
the sittings of this Commission have been suspended owing to the result 
of the test case This is another instance of reckless expenditure of money 
by the authorities That which they should have done before has now 
been done under stress of circumstances after a waste of hundreds of pounds 
The Bntish Indian Association, as soon as the test case was brought, 
approached the Government imploring it to postpone the sittings of the 
Commission until after the test case was decided, but no argument would 
convince it All the reply that the Government had to return was that, 
the Commission having been appointed by the Legislative Council, it 
could not interfere Now, however, that the test case has been decided 
against the Government, it suddenly finds itself armed with the power to 
suspend the sittings of the Commission This is fairly red tape with a 

I The original ha:> “no less about ” 
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vengeance The request of the Association was very moderate and reason- 
able and was calculated to assist the Government and to save expense 
And yet, because it might be called yielding to the wishes of the British 
Indian Association, a flat refusal was given It will be interesting if a mem- 
ber were to ask the question at the next sitting of the Legislative Council 
as to why the Commission was persisted in in spite of the bnnging of the 
test case, or, was it that the Government felt absolutely certain of a 
victory over the Indians^ 

Indian Opinion^ 21-5-1904 


156. LETTER TO M.M. BHOWNAGGREE^ 

25 & 26 Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
May 23, 1904 

TO 

Sir Mangherjee Bhownaggree, M P. 

196 Cromwell Road 
London, England 

DEAR SIR, 

His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, Su Arthur Lawlcy, while 
passing through Heidelberg, in reply to an Indian deputation which 
presented His Excellency last week with an address-, said m effect that 
the liberty of the Indian to trade unrestricted in virtue of the decision 
in the test case will not be tolerated and that Mr Lyttelton has already 
been approached with a view to sanctioning legislation in the desired 
direction 

The position of the Indian as defined in Law 3 of 1885 as amended 
in 1886 and interpreted in the light of the test case is this 

(1) An Indian can immigrate into the Colony without restriction. 

(2) He can trade anywhere he likes in the Colony Locations may 
be set apart for him but the law cannot force him to reside only 
in Locations, as there is no sanction provided in the law for it. 

(3) He cannot become a buighcr. 

(4) He cannot own landed property except in Locations 

(5) He must pay a registration fee of £3 on entering the Colony. 
With the exception, therefore, of the prohibition as to holding landed 
property, even in virtue of the above law the condition of the Indian is 
now not altogether precanous 

Freedom to immigrate, however, has been almost absolutely taken 
away by making what is, after all, an unjust use of the Peace Preservation 

t A cop> of me litter was fon.ardcd to Uic Colonial Office b> Chov.oi'j^mc 
in itj lisuc of 1-7-190-1, publuhcd the text as from its cofaponde.U 
~ Vidt “ \ddrc*s la Lacutenaat -Governor" May 10, 1901 
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Oidinance which was passed to restrict rebels and other disloyal people 
but not law-abiding British subjects 

In what form it is now intended to introduce legislation, it is difficult 
to say, but seeing that before it can even be introduced Mr Lyttelton’s 
consent is necessary, I trust that you will approach him and discuss the 
question with him, for, after he has given his sanction to a particular 
course, it would be very difficult to get redress 

What I venture to suggest is that the Law 3 of 1885 should be entirely 
repealed as also the town regulations regarding foot-paths and other laws 
specially disqualifying Asiatics, that an Immigration Act on the Cape lines 
should be introduced but so as not to taboo, in the educational test, the 
Indian languages and, [that] a Dealers’ Licenses Act should be introduced 
on the Natal lines provided that the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
be granted against decisions of the local authorities on licensing apph- 
cations and provided that the existing licenses are not touched by it except 
in so far as the shops may not be in accordance with sanitary or ornamental 
requirements 

Thus, the great bogey of immigration will be set at rest once and 
for all, and there would be no question of undue competition in trade 
The local authorities will be able to regulate the number of hcenses 
All that the Indians claim is that they should have the right, under 
the general laws of the Colony and so long as they conform to Western 
requirements, to trade and to hold landed property and to enjoy other 
rights of citizenship 

I would also remind you that Lord Milner has committed himself to 
some such legislation and not legislation specially disqualifying British 
Indians, and also that British Indians of education or standing should 
be entirely exempted from any restrictive legislation 

Colonial Office Records GO 291, Volume 78, Indmduals-B 
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The British Indians at Heidelberg did well in presenting a loyal add- 
ress to His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal, and 
in doing so to draw His Excellency’s attention to the recently decided 
test case It drew from His Excellency an important pronouncement 
on Government policy The answer given by Sir Arthur Lawley to 
the deputation was elaboiated in his speech at Volksrust at the banquet 
given in his honour by the people of Volksrust His Excellency paid a 
well-deserved comphment to the loyalty of the Indian people and their 
industrious habits Dealing with the[ir] status in the Transvaal, His Excel- 
lency was very guarded He said that nothing could be done by the Govern- 
ment until sanction was received from the Colonial Secretary But he had 
no hesitation in saying that he sympathised very much with the desire 
of the white inhabitants not to be nonplussed by the Asiatic traders, and 
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he promised the Volksrust people that he would do his best to further 
the desire of his fellow-countrymen, though the promise was qualified 
by the statement that the Government would have to act with strict justice, 
that It would have to protect vested interests and accurately define 
the position of those who are already settled in the Colony, and would 
also have to state what disqualifications those who might enter the country 
in future would labour under All this is eminently satisfactory Any- 
thing would be welcome to replace the present uncertainty, and if a just 
mtrepretation is given to the term “vested interests”, those who are al- 
ready carrying on business in the Transvaal need not have any anxiety. 
Unfortunately, however, the past does not inspire hope for the future. 
The ill-fated Asiatics Traders’ Commission has made it clear as to what 
the Government means by “vested interests” It would only respect 
the trade of those British Indians who were actually carrying on trade 
outside Locations in the Transvaal “at, and immediately before, the 
outbreak of war”. We know what this means, and we know how the 
Commissioners interpreted the expression It would only protect a dozen 
Asiatics who, leaving their trade intact at the time of war, went away 
from the country owing to fear And if such is the interpretation to be 
placed upon the term “vested interests”, in the expressive words of the 
Chief Justice of the Transvaal, the Government would again be taking 
away mth the other hand what it professed to give with the one hand 
The danger has been foreshadowed by His Excellency himself in stating 
that the Government would protect the trade of British Indians only during 
the lifetime of the present licence-holders A man engaged in tiade knows 
what this means. Certainty is very essential m all commercial transactions, 
and seeing that life is very fickle, would there be merchants found who would 
give any credit whatsoever to British Indian traders when the law informs 
them that the traders who ask for credit have no security of tenure, and 
that on their deaths their businesses would be abruptly closed^ How 
such a doctrine can be reconciled with strict justice which His Excellency 
would dole out to the Indians, it is difficult to understand We have, 
therefore, reluctantly to take the intentions of the Government to do 
justice with a great deal of reserve and caution. Nor do the opinions His 
Excellency has formed regarding the effect of Indian trade on the white 
trade afford any ground for consolation Wo respectfully protest against 
His Excellency talking of the great influx of Asiatics when he must be well 
aware with what rigidity the Peace Preservation Ordinance is being u^ed 
as a handle to keep out of the Colony even British Indians Wiien the 
Gliinesc Importation Ordinance was passing through the Legislative 
Council, it became necessary for the Government to shew that the IVaee 
Preservation Ordinance was being effectively used in order to keep out 
all but bona-fide Asiatic refugees. A report was prepared b> the Chuf 
Secretarv' for Permits which shewed that hardly any nuw-comer was allow- 
ed to enter the Colony, and that permits were only sparingly granted even 
to refugees. It, therefore, seems rather hard and mcomirnnt that Uu 
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Excellency should now talk about the great influx of Asiatics His Excel- 
lency said that 

only those who had seen for themselves realised that Indians were able to live 
' here — they could not live in a colder climate, such as England — and to 

compete with white men and oust them from many fields of trade and commerce 
Now this IS a very damaging statement if it were true, coming as it 
does from the Lieutenant-Governor, but is it true^ Is there any department 
of trade or commerce in which the Asiatic has ousted the white man^ 
There are only two branches m which there is any competition between 
the two, namely, hawking and petty shop-keeping Now, the facts as to ha^vk- 
ing are that white men, except of a particular class, simply would not 
condescend to do the onerous work As has been shown by our contem- 
prary The Star, many an attempt has been ma^le by the white hawkers, 
but each time they have given it up, not because of the Indian competi- 
tion, but because they do not care for it But there is a class of white men 
who are carrying it on successfully and against the Indians We refer to 
the Syrians and Russian Jews They are industnous, do not mind walk- 
ing great distances with a heavy load on them, and ive see them doing 
that business successfully Moreover it should not be forgotten that, in 
hawking about towns, the Indian supphes a felt want and does a 
double good He bnngs to the very door of the householder vegetables 
and other things, and enables the wholesale merchants to make easy 
profits out of the Indians It is because he has been found to be 
so profitable that wholesale European houses have invariably supplied 
him If they suspended credit to the Indian, he would be thor- 
oughly impossible in South Afnca as a hawker And what we have said 
with reference to the hawker applies more strongly to the petty shop- 
keeper In fact, beyond Johannesburg, Pretona, and a few other towns, 
the petty Indian shop-keeper is not to be found And there is a keen com- 
petition between the European petty shop-keeper and the Indian in which 
the former invanably has advantage over the latter But when these two 
trades are excepted, there is absolutely no competition ivhatsoever be- 
tween the two races In the Gape Colony, for instance, ^vhere competi- 
tion IS absolutely free and the Indian has almost all the nghts, he has not 
been able to oust any white store-keepers Nor has he been able to do so 
in Natal, where there is such a large Indian population The statement, 
therefore, that the Indian ousts the white man in trade, with due deference 
to His Excellency, is hardly fair, except to an extremely limited extent 
And even where the Indian may seem to oust the white man, he only 
raises him a step above himself (the Indian) by becoming a middleman 
and making him a wholesale dealer instead of a retail trader 

But the speech made by His Excellency just shows how much work 
there is yet to be done before the Indians in the Transvaal will be in a 
position to retain any hold of the trade which ought to be theirs as a maltei 
of right by reason of the decision m the test case 

fm/ian Opinion, 28-5-1901: 
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There has been so much said with reference to the licensing test 
case in the Transvaal and we, on our part, have had so much to say 
regarding it, that we have not been able to overtake and deal with the 
different cuttings which he before us One, however, from among them 
we must hasten to single out, for it is very typical of the temper of the 
East Randites It grieves us, however, to find that our contemporary, 
The East Rand Express, has associated itself with a most dangerous 
doctrine, and, although it is very cautiously stated in the issue of the 14th 
instant, reading between the lines, the conclusion is irresistible that veiled 
advice has been given to the East Rand people to take the law into 
their own hands and prevent by force the opening of any Indian stores 
within that district, should such an attempt be made. Such tactics and 
such methods are unworthy of people who call themselves British and of 
British journalism Our contemporary would be selling for a mess of 
pottage all that is held sacred by British communities if, m a moment of 
irritation, it descends to a level so low We would allow our contemporary 
to speak for itself and leave the reader to judge whether our remarks 
are at all exaggerated. After dealing with the judgment, which it has 
misinterpreted, it goes on 

It may be taken for granted that the Asiatics will endeavour to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity Hitherto, East Rand townships have kept the toolies 
at a distance, but it would appear that legally they can m future offer no icsis- 
tance What is to be done^ We are as determined as ever to allow no Asiatic trading 
outside bazaars The bazaars are fixed at a reasonable distance from the towns. 
Can voluntary action replace the protection hitherto generally offered by the 
Stated As regards the East Rand, we believe the judgment of the Supreme 
Court will be of none effect When the law fails to protect any community, his- 
tory shows that [the] community as a rule finds some way of protecting itself 
We should, however, deplore the public taking the law into their own hands, 
but It IS to be feared that if Indians or Chinese attempt to start trading m this district 
among whites under the decision, what would be termed by a general *a regrettable inci- 
dent' would occur. At Barberton, prior to the Asiatic Law being made as stringent 
as It Was of late years under the Boers, some Asiatics attempted to trade in that town 
The day after opening, they eiaded hanging by escaping in the early hours of the morning, 
leaving their goods behind them This action on the part of JBarbertoriians 
should, of course, be strongly condemned, but it pomts a moral to our Asiatic 
friends of tvhat, despite every effort of the municipalities and police, might con- 
ceivably occur elsewhere It would not be fair to local authorities to pi ice on 
them the onus of maintaining order m such circumstances, and we tin rtforc 
trust that Government will lose no time in passing a las# to suit the wishes of 
the public 

Either writing such as this conveys an empty threat, m which ca-c 
our contemporary has misjudged the Indian entirely, or it is seriously 
meant. In the latter event, for the sake of the Indians, #ipart from any 
Imperial eon>Kleratioiis, we would welcome a hanging or two by tin people 
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in the East Rand, should an Indian open a store It would at once bring 
up the whole question to the surface and enable the Indians to know 
whether the flag which has hitherto been found to afford perfect protection 
for physical liberty is still sufficient or not. It would also shew whether 
the Indian is cowardly enough to be staggered by any such proceedings, 
and skulk away from the country So far, therefore, as the Indian him- 
self IS concerned, his position, we doubt not, will be infinitely strengthened 
if the East Rand community accept the advice of our contemporary 
We may, however, remind it of a parallel that happened at Umtali some 
years ago i An Indian was granted a license to trade there The whole 
of the European population turned out and threatened to burn down 
the store and to wreak dire vengeance on the Indian himself, if he would 
not close his store Fortunately, single-handed as he was, he defied the 
crowd, refused to close the store or to run away. In the meanwhile, 
police assistance came, and the crowd, finding itself checkmated, with- 
drew, leaving the Indian to carry on his trade peacefully We present 
this incident to our contemporary for reflection, and ask once^ more 
whether the office of respectable journalism is to provoke breaches of law 
or to inculcate order and good behaviour in the community m whose 
interest it is published 

Indian Opinion^ 28-5-1904 
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At the same time that Mr McLarty’s motion was carried, Mr Dan 
Taylor, to the astomshment of all, made a very energetic speech, notify- 
ing that he would move heaven and earth to see that Chinamen were 
introduced into Natal in lieu of the Indians Mr Dan Taylor of 1896- 
was quite different from Mr Dan Taylor of today He was then an arch 
agitator against Coloured labour in any shape or form He inveighed 
against the planters and was determined to throw the Indians, who had 
then just arrived from India, overboard if they claimed the right to land 
on the Natal shore All this is history ^ But manners change with the tunes 
and so do men, and Mr Dan Taylor now thinks that some Coloured labour 
IS absolutely essential for the prosperity of the Colony And if he can 
carry his proposal, we would certainly suggest that a vote of thanks be 
given to him by the Indian community He is against Indian labour 
because he finds that the Indian Government will not allow the Ind'an 
to be worked as a slave to the extent that would satisfy him ^Ve are against 
Indian labour under indenture because we consider that the form under 
which the Indian is imported into the Colony is, in the words of the late 

1 Vide Vol III, p 57 

2 Vide Vol II, p 207 

3 The episode is described in detail in the “Memorial to Cliambcrlaiu”, ibid , p 10-iel icq 
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Sir William Wilson Hunter, perilously near to slavery. We can never 
reconcile ourselves to the Capitation Tax of annually which is the 
pnce that the law exacts from the Indian for his freedom, a freedom 
which, in the words of the late Mr Escombe, is granted to him after 
he has given the best five years of his life to the Colony for a paltry 
wage Though, therefore, it is from different points of view, it is great 
satisfaction to us that we find ourselves in perfect agreement with 
Mr. Dan Taylor, and we shall certainly hail the day when Indian 
indentured labour under present circumstances is stopped. It would, 
moreover, open the eyes of the Colomsts to the real benefit that the 
presence even of the free Indian has contributed to the prosperity of the 
Colony. It IS all very well to inveigh against the Indians getting a bit 
of freehold land, but the gentlemen who cry out agamst this entirely 
forget that every bit of land that passes into Indian hands is turned 
into a veritable garden What possible objection there could be to the 
Indian turning to good purpose the land that the European would not 
touch, we cannot understand However, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and if Mr. Dan Taylor succeeds m stopping Indian immi- 
gration, what we have now been stating as an opinion will become a 
realised fact in a very short time after the prohibition of indentured labour 
from India 

hidian Opinion, 28-5-1904 


160 THE LATE SIR JOHN ROBINSON^ 

A cablegram from London announces that a committee has been 
formed m London, as it has been formed in the Colony, to collect sub- 
scriptions for a memorial for the late Sir John This is as it should be if 
only because he was the first Pnme \Lnister of the Colony under responsi- 
ble Government, and because he was the prime mover in bringing about 
responsible Government for the Colony. His claim, however, to public 
recognition is far greater because of his devouon and self-sacrifiee towards 
the promotion of the public weal The late Sir John was entirely a 
self-made man His work as a journalist is well known to everyone and 
as an educationist, he was probably second to none in South .Africa With 
him, journahsm was not a matter of pounds, shillings and pence, he 
used It as a vehicle for educating public opinion, imparting a he.dthy 
tone to the community In fact, he used his great talents not for intel- 
lectual pleasure but for the sake of the country .As a public speaker, 
too, he was second only perhaps to the late Mr. Escombe in c!of}uencc, 
though perhaps his style was more polished than that of the latter We 
hope that the Indian community will associate itself with the movement 
to perpetuate the memory of the deceased statesman He has a claun 

1 \ iJi * Ilic l.itc Sir Jo'ui Uobin-.on‘’, 
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on the .iltcntion of the Inch ms fiom a special point of view, and here 
uc 111 ly gi itcfully recall the occasion when the late Sir John undertook, 
at nuich ineonvenieiice to hnnsell owing to his ill-health, to piesidc at 
the meeUng held by the Indians to celebiate the relief of Ladysmith, 
M ifeknig and Kimbeiley His speech dehveicd at the time* was full of 
encour Igeiiient and generous lecogniuon of the work of the Indians at the 
time oi the \sar It shewed on his pait a large-hearted sympathy It also 
shewed tint he, for one, was not infected with the current prejudice 

Indian Opinion, 20-1- 1901- 
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W’e ln\e received from the Protector of Indian Immigrants a copy 
of his annual report for the year ended 3 1st Deecmber 1903 The inden- 
tiiied Indian population of the Colony, including the descendants of such 
Indians, at the end ol the year, was 81,390 as against 31,712 in the year 
1896, and 78,001 in the )ear 1902 The birth rate for the past year was 
32 II, and the death late 20 78 The lowest death rate was in the year 1898, 
namely, 1 ! 30, ind, curiously enough, the same year shews the lowest birth 
rate, namely, 19 09 Plague claimed 32 victims during the year under 
review', pneumonia and other lung complaints 328 and phthisis 262 These 
figures are rather disquieting and icquire careful investigation As has 
been remailed in the report, in the Coal Mines the death rate among 
the Indians has been rather high Of 10 deaths occuring among the small 
number of Indians within the mining circle, 16 died from phthisis and 8 
from pneumonia, and it is to be hoped that the Protector will not rest 
content until the mortality has been considerably reduced 1,053 marri- 
ages were rcgistcicd at the Protector’s office last year of which 2 were 
polygamous The sayings of the 2,029 Indians who returned to India 
last >car amounted, in cash and jewellery, to ^34,690, that is to say, a 
little over £17 per head Herein there is a conclusive argument against 
the notion often put forth that the Indians could very well return to India 
and live on their earnings for the rest of their lives without having to do 
anything, or could utilise the savings otherwise so as to enable them to 
earn a decent living Now, even in a poverty-stricken place like India, it 
could not sciiously be contended that £17 could go a great length in 
supporting a man Of the 2,029 returned Indians, 1,542 were Madrasees 
and 187 Calcutta men The savings of the Madrasees amounted 
to £7.7, ^^17 — that is, ;^18 per head — and those of the Calcutta men 
amounted to £7,27'i — that is, ^15 per head There is an interesting 
classification given by the Protector of the savings of the Immigrants 
47 Madrasees had above 2,000 rupees each as against 5 Calcutta men 
25 Madrasees had under 2,000 as against 6 Calcutta men 22 Madrasees 


1 Vide “The late Sir John Robinson", 12-11-1903 
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had under 50 rupees as against 1 1 Calcutta men And so, throughout, 
the Calcutta man has come out extremely badly It shews that he is not 
so industrious or so thrifty as the Madrasee, and it would be well if our 
Calcutta friends would take note of this important fact, and those who 
have influence inculcate among them the necessity for greater prudence 
Of the 81,390 Indians, 30,131 were under indenture, the balance had 
become free Under the heading “Employer and Employees”, we are 
told that the relations, generally speaking, between employer and ind- 
entured Indians have been good, and as a consequence the Indians are 
well treated 


New rules have been framed with reference to the Indians who may 
be desirous of going to the Protector for making complamts, wheieas, 
formeily, the Indian was free from arrest if he could shew that he was 
proceeding to the Protector for the sake of laying a complaint before him, 
under the new rules, he would not be free unless he possessed a pass to 
that effect from the Magistrate of his division which may or may not be 
granted Thus, really speaking, he has to establish a prnna facie case 
before the Magistrate in order to enable him to proceed to the Protector’s 
office We cannot help remarking that this is an innovation which was 
hardly necessary It would have been far better if the freedom of the 
Indian had been unrestneted with reference to any complamts he might 
have to make. No doubt there would be a few fnvolous complamts, but 
we think it is better to overlook them than that those who have bona-fide 
complaints should have any difficulties placed in their way 

The demand for Indian labour seems to be increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate There were, at the end of the year, 15,033 applications undealt 
with The agent in India is utterly unable to cope with this extraordinary 
demand It shews that the Colony simply cannot do without indentured 
Indian labour, and yet we hear men crying out against it, and arguing 
that the Colony has been ruined by indentured Indian labour 

The following is what the Protector has to say on the suicides: 

Suicides, who are not included m these figures, during the year numbered 
31 Of these, 20 were indentured men, and 3 women, while 6 mtri and I woman 
and 1 boy were free Indians A Magisterial enquiry is made into the circum- 
stances attending each case of suicide, and whenever the eeidcnce lends to shew 
that the fatality in any way resulted form ill-treatmcnt received from ui employer 
or employee, I maLc a personal visit to the estate and enquire myself into the 
circumstances In one instance and one only, did the evidence tend in tins 
direction, but iny own enquiry did not confirm this suspicion, which was created 
by the ship-mates of the deceased, who was a shop assistant in India and kept 
the books of the proprietor, and it appeared to me that he really committed 
suicide because the work of a sugar estate was not congenial to him One v,ornaii, 
married to a well-to-do man who had fimshed his first term of indenture and 


w e> well treated, comnutted suicide because she regretted her union to a man 
of lower caste after nine montlu One man v,a-» deserted b/ hu wife Xiiiahrr 
attempted to kill bis wife and, thinking he had done so, hanged hiimt-ll 
a free Indian boy of nine years of age, v.hilc tendmg cattle belonging to k« 
i„lhcx’s I.idian employer, sliould ki'l himself is a mystery vet to be r'pU.nsd. 
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Generally spealung, witnesses state that they can give no reason for the suicide, 
and if those who are supposed to know decline to give any information, it is 
impossible in many cases to arrive at even a probable cause 
We have given the remarks of the Protector on this painful subject 
in full, and we cannot help expiessmg our surpnse that it has been dismissed 
so light-heartedly Suicides among the indentured Indians have become 
a feature year after year, and we think that the cause ought to be probed 
to the bottom And it is haidly an answer coming fiom the Protector 
of Indians that he cannot arrive at even a probable cause if those who 
are supposed to know decline to give any information There is a homely 
Enghsh proveib, “Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” and if the Protec- 
tor would only feel as we feel, having the powers of an autocrat, he should 
have not the slightest difficulty in tracing the cause There is enough 
in the Protector’s statement to shew that there must be something wrong 
Out of the free Indian population of 51,259, there were 8 suicides Out 
of 30,131 indentured Indians, there were 23 Why this great dispropor- 
tion^ Now, the highest rate is to be found in Pans — namely, 422 per 
million — and Pans is considered to be most notorious m this respect 
But the rate among the indentured Indians comes to 741 per million 
These figures are sufficient to give cause for very serious reflection We 
think that the information given in the report on the subject is exceeding- 
ly meagre There should be a statement shewing which estate shews the 
highest number, and there should be a summary at least as to the nature 
of evidence given, etc , at the Magistenal enquiries We do not wish 
to draw any conclusions against the employers from these staggenng figures, 
but we do plead for a thorough enquiry, alike in the interests of the Ind- 
ians as of the employers, and we consider that nothing short of an impar- 
tial commission to investigate the cause would meet the ends of justice 
And an ideal commission ought to include a medical gentleman of good 
standing, a nominee of the Immigration Board, the Protector, and, if it 
IS not a sacrilege to make the suggestion, an Indian of standing in the 
Colony Such a commission cannot but result in arriving at the truth 
The greater the light thrown on the subject, the better it would be for 
all concerned, and we hope that the remarks we have ventured to offer 
will be favourably considered by the authorities ' 

Indian Opinion, 4-6-1904 


1 Gandhiji communicated with Dadabhai Naoroji in this matter, as is evident from 
what the latter wrote to the Secretary of State for India on June 29 “ my correspondent 
in the Transvaal refers to the abnormal number of suicides among indentured Indians on the 
plantations in Natal which, he says, ‘have been keepmg up a very high average from year 
to year’, and suggests that an enquiry should be instituted He also refers to the drastic anti- 
Asiatic laws still remaining in force in the Orange River Colony” Hndia Office Judicial 
and Public Records, 1567) The full text of Gandhiji’s letter is not available 
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It seems that the Government and the Pretoria Town Council have 
the knack of disagreeing on all important matters, in each case the Coun- 
cil being hopelessly in the wrong The latest instance is in connecUon 
with Its very constitution The Council is powerless to do much work 
for the rate-payers unless it allows itself to come under Ordinance 58 of 
1903, regulating Mumcipal Corporations, but the Council is unwilhng 
to do so unless, in the words of Mr Van Boeschten, a Councillor, “it re- 
ceives the power to force Coloured people to keep off the foot-paths”, which 
power is not reserved by the Ordinance m question The Government, 
theiefore, has notified the Council that it must either decide to come 
under the Ordinance or not at all, as the matter has been hanging fire 
now for several months, pointing out to the Council that, 

unless It comes within the scope of the Ordinance, it has no power to work tram- 
ways, to expend money on a fire brigade, or upon many other things which it 
IS necessary for the Council to do or carry on In particular, they have no power 
to raise money on loan from persons other than the Government, and the Govern- 
ment IS not in a position to advance money on loan to the Municipality 
This commumcation from the Government has been resented by the Coun- 
cil, and It has again shelved the question by passing a resolution that 
“the Council will be prepared to come under Ordinance 58 of 1903 after 
the Traffic Bye-Laws regarding sidewalks have been passed” This is 
nothing less than a challenge thrown down by the Council If it were 
not for the fact that the party opposing is the Council of the Metropolis 
of the Transvaal, the action would be considered to be ver>' churlish On the 
one hand, there is the question of the legal existence of the Council, and 
as the Assistant Colonial Secretary to the local Government states, a 
loss to the extent of several thousands of pounds per annum to the rate- 
payers, on the other, that of excluding Coloured persons from using the 
foot-paths. An ordianry business Corporation would have, at any rate, 
first of all secured the ample powers m virtue of the Ordinance and then, 
if It was considered necessary, set about insisting on getung its Foot-path 
Bye-Laws The Pretoria Town Council has, however, reversed the order, 
and like the baby in the tub, it would not be happy till it has got the power 
to prohibit Coloured people from using foot-paths. We shall watch w'lth 
interest the development of the struggle between the Government and 
the Council. 

Indian Opinion, 4-6-1901: 
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s nr riHiin i.i Souiti \fru i fur in> nuae !>} itk iicopic (Loud applause ) What 
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th. u sit e>,ir 1 to Ml m\ wio'i troin the List ( Sppl lusc ) lliere w is in tins 
COUMtrs i v,reni ‘ear ih it then were being useti, nnd would be used, for the pur- 
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lie n.ould thus hast- llit, condiuotis which c\istcd as regarded the 
Indians in pre-war di)s remain “unchanged, inviolable and sacred”. 
Will he, therefore, be kind enough to .isk the Government to allow the 
Indians to iride anywhere (hey like without licenses as they did before 
\s.ir and to enter the Colony absolutely w'lthout restriction’ We would 
also as', him to quote figures to shew how much dram has been caused 
by the Indians m the country, and if \vc may take the liberty of 
informing him, it m.iy be stated that most of the takings of the Indian 
have gone into the hands of the wholesale European houses and Europe- 
an landlords To say that he has brought nothing but disease to the 
country in the face of the revelations about the neglect of the Johannes- 
burg Town Council is very much like “perambulating around the sub- 
urbs of veracity”, and, after all, barring the plague, can Mr Loveday 
point out any other disease with which the Indian is at all connected’ 
Take, for instance, the enteric fever which is, according to Di Turner, 
far more de’adly and far more infectious than the plague Is it not a fact 
that the Indian is particularly free from this disease and that the morta- 
lity and the infection arc mostly restricted to the Europeans’ Would 
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the honourable member, therefore, shut out European immigration from 
Europe^ However, it is no use argumg with a person who simply does 
not want to be convinced, and if we have taken the trouble to discuss 
Mr. Loveday’s views on the Indian question, it is because we are anxious 
that those who may see his speech may not be imsled by what he has 
stated with reference to the economic dram and the plague. 

Indian Opinion^ 4-6-1904 


164. VOLKSRUST AjYD BRITISH INDIANS 

The people of Volksrust are very much agitated over the decision 
of the Supreme Court m the Indian Licensing test case We are told 
that they met on the 27th May last, at Abnerthy Hall, that “the meeting 
was a gigantic success, and that the hall was crowded”. They have passed 
a string of resolutions, very drastic in their nature, one of ivhich calls 
upon “the whole country to estabhsh a referendum to the people, giving 
them the opportumty to assert their opposition to the introduction and 
settlement of the Indian trade m this country”, and calls upon the people 
of Volksrust not to, either directly or mdirectly, encourage Indian trade. 
With all this we cannot quarrel, it is perfectly constitutional, and if there 
is a general boycott instituted, the Indians cannot complain. The agita- 
tion, however, seems to be utterly insincere in that the agitators have 
absolutely no confidence m their abihty to carry out the programme, 
for in the same breath as they propose a wholesale boycott, they also 
call upon the Government to introduce legislation depriving the Indians 
of the right which the Supreme Court has decided they have under the 
law of the country. Mr Fisher, the chairman of the Urban Board, 
suggested that, “pending legislation, by hook or by crook, they must tide 
over the next few months”. We do not know what the phrase means, but 
we can only say that, if it implies departure from constitutional methods, 
with all deference, it is unworthy of the gentleman occupying the res- 
ponsible position that Mr Fisher docs, and we hope that tlie Government 
will take note of the undeserved difficulties that surround the position 
of the Indian in the Transvaal. 

Indian Opinion, 4-6-1904 


165. THE JOHANNESBURG TOWN COUNCIL 
AND BRITISH INDI.ANS 

The Town Council of Johannesburg fnis given notice of lU intention 
to introduce a Private Bill in the Legislative Council wheiebv, among 
other things, it would a:>k for authority to the Council to 

esUbloh lacatio.ii. fur Nativta .ind Co’oarcJ a.id a--! ‘or V 1 1' ti, 

bc/ond the limm of tue mu ucjpulit/, and to render un> iuch If or L i 
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subject to b>-laus midc by Council To erect builclmqs for the occupation 

of Nitucs, Asiatics, or Coloured Persons m any location or buaai 
This evidently shews that the Town Council has at present no intention 
whatsoe\ei of coinpl)ing with the requirements of the Expropriation 
Oidinance, whereby it is bound to provide foi the men dispossessed from 
the cxpiopnation arei, accommodation m the ncighbouihood thereof 
Ihe sixteen hundred Indians who weie sent liom the Indian Location 
to Klipspruit lie sUll without suitable lesidences Some of them are still 
living undei canvas m KUpspruit and have to be satisfied with enfoiced 
idleness Those who have been allowed to return to town are obliged 
to pay enormous rents for the piivilege of living m Johannesburg, simply 
because the Town Council has laded to cairy out its legal duty Eut 
apart from this consideration, if the powers above mentioned are gianted 
to the Town Council b> the Legislative Council, it would mean a very 
serious mitter for the Biitish Indians, and it would also be a very great 
step in advance of the old Republican legislation against the Indians, 
for, as matters stand at pieseiit, the Town Councils have no control what- 
soevei, except m matters of sanitation, ov'er Indian Bazaars or Locations 
The power of fixing these sites rests in the Government and the Govern- 
ment alone, vvnd the people have the light, at any late within the les- 
tneted area, to own fixed property and to build their own dwelhngs If 
the inteiiuon of the Town Council is earned out, Indians will be placed 
on the same level w'lth the Natives, and will be totally at the mercy of 
the Town Council They would be merely tenants-at-will and be sub- 
ject to constant removal There would be an end then to any ownership 
of land m the Locations Such a state of things is too dreadful to con- 
template, and were it not for the fact that the local Government has shown 
Itself unable to protect the wcakei party, we would decline to believe that 
It is at all possible for the Town Council to get the powers it would like to 
possess in connection with the British Indians We can only hope that 
the members of the Council will remember the pre-war days, their pro- 
mises when they weic Uitlandcrs to the British Indians, and as honourable 
men do then duty by fulfilling them 

Indian Opinion, 11-6-1904 


166 PROPOSED NEW ASIATIC LEGISLATION 
IN THE TR^mSVAAL 

Mr Moor, the Assistant Colonial Secretary, has replied to the East 
Rand Vigilants Association, saying that the Goveinment is seriously con- 
sidering a change in the existing legislation affecting the Asiatics, namely. 
Law 3 of 1885, as amended in 1886 We are aware that the Govern- 
ment has been doing this — whether seriously or not is a moot point — 
now for the last eighteen months, but we can quite understand why, now 
that Its policy and interpietation of Law 3 of 1885 have been judicially 
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These restnctions are not to apply to 

any Native or Asiatic who may be the registered owner or occupier of landed 
property within the Municipality, valued for Municipal purposes at not less 
than £15 

Now these poweis are very much on the same lines as those vested 
in the Mumcipahty of East London The British Indians at the Cape 
do not seem to have noticed them, and we fear that they have, therefore, 
passed unchallenged. Nor need such an omission excite any surpnse, 
because it is too much to expect a trading commumty to wade through 
Government Gazettes And we are not aware of the whole of the Bill in 
Its passage through the Gape Parliament having been published in any 
of the important local newspapers But what shall we say of the Govern- 
ment which gives such drastic powers to a Mumcipahty, or of the Colonial 
Office which advises His Majesty the King to sanction such legislation, 
for, being class legislation, it evidently required the Royal assent before 
being proclaimed Law of the Country^ We have said so much m dealing 
with similar legislation for East London that we do not consider it 
necessary to offer any comments upon its application to the Uitenhage 
Mumcipahty We, however, hope that oui remarks will attract the 
attention of the friends of Bntish Indians in London as well as in India 
and the authorities, and that some relief will be granted 

We note also that the Ghmese Ordinance has been reserved for special 
assent We do not know why this Bill should not have been likewise 
reserved, especially as it apphes to all Asiatics, whether British subjects 
or not Or, is it that the sections we have referred to escaped the Governor’s 
notice as well as that of the Golomal Office ^ And if so, it shews that there 
IS a necessity for some power in the Letters Patent whereby all class legis- 
lation would be invalid unless it is embodied in a separate Act dealing 
with such differential legislation and that alone 

Indian Opinion, 11-6-1904’ 
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168 THE INDIAN INTERPRETERS 

Mr Hyslop asked the Golomal Secretary whether he would not replace 
Indian Interpreters by European, as he had been informed that the former 
did not give satisfaction The Golomal Secretary agreed with the honourable 
member but said that there were difficulties in obtaining Europeans, and 
added that at the Umgeni Gourt an Indian was superseded because a 
European was found 

This incident teaches a moral The Indian Interpreters are tolerated 
only because Europeans are not to be found in the Golony having even 
a smattering of the Indian languages, and it will be as well if the Indian 
Interpreters throughout the Golony will take note of the fact The Govern- 
ment evidently would have no hesitation in summarily dismissing them 
if non-Indians could be found to take their place We cannot, however, 
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help protestmg against the charge brought against a body of most indus- 
trious civil servants by Mr. Hyslop, namely, that they do not give satis- 
faction On the contrary, we would very much like the honourable mem- 
ber, in justice to the men he has maligned, to give the source of his infor- 
mation We have no hesitation in saying that, if they do not give satis- 
faction, It IS a scandal which the Government should remove at the ear- 
liest opportumty On the other hand, if they are competent, mdustnous 
and honest, the fact should be recognised and they should be absolved 
from the charge. As a matter of fact, we have seen the testimonials of 
not a few of these Interpreters who have simply made themselves indis- 
pensable to their supenors, not only by giving complete satisfaction m the 
discharge of their own work, but by taking over the clerical and other work 
which they are not in any way obliged to do. Mr Hyslop could hardly 
know that the Indian Interpreters labour under a very great disadvant- 
age in that they are called upon not only to interpret in one of the Indian 
languages but, as a rule, in three, and it is a well known fact that, if you 
want first-class Interpreters, you cannot combine a knowledge of four 
languages in one It is also notorious how badly paid the Interpreters 
are. To say the least of it, therefore, it would have been graceful if Mr 
Hyslop had not brought the charge against them, but simply contented 
himself by advancing the interests of his clients, against which we should 
have had nothing to say 

Indian Opinion, 11-6-1904 

169 ‘^MERCURr' AjYD INDENTURED LABOUR 

Our contemporary, The Natal Mercury, which as a rule is ivell inloimtd 
in all it has to say, has been mismlormcd wth reference to its compaiison 
between the Chinese Ordinance of the Transvaal and the Ordinance in 
force in Tnmdad and British Guiana, regulating the intioduction ot in- 
dentured labour Our contemporary' is perhaps led into making tlic 
mistake, because, for political reasons, Mr Balfoui has seen fit to draw 
a parallel between the Bntish Guiana Ordinance and the Chintsc Ordi- 
nance, and we may state, for the information of those that aigue so, that 
there is as much dirfcrence between the two <is theie i-> between black 
and white. The British Guiana Ordinance does not deprive the mtlen- 
tured man of the use of his intclhgcnet It does not insist upon tht in- 
dentured labourer leaving the country on the termination ot his indenture, 
nor docs it reduce the immigrant merely to the status ot an unst ilk li 
labouici by piohibiting him from doing anything else, or bv prohibiting 
others from maldng use of him as anything else than an un-.killed lainjun r, 
Tiu.re is, moreover, no Compound System' as i:> to be enforti d again t 

I Vccordtng to ttj.5, the Chinese ’vtre pcrtij'ce to Ii.i- oa tic jn i*"'' 

,vori.ed 'nd d tir n were to he rcjmctcd, thioi^h a j-^tcri uT .'idi.* •* 

iu’c’j r.dia5 of th^tr p'aces of wori. 
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the Chiiiex, uul till, labouici in Ihttibh Guuin i is free to settle iii the 
country itin the leimination of liis indenture and woik as an independent 
in m Not so the Clmiese We wondei whether, in spite ot all these 
hind uuent il ddlcieiices between the two, our contemporary would still 
liold th It the onlv dilTeienet ib “that some political paitisans denounce 
,15 slvseiA’ in the Traiiss lal a system which is regarded complacently as 
indentumd 1 ibour in olhei Colonies”. 

liuhm Opimori, 11-6-1901 


170 CO.\l>ISTE.\r OR lj\GE RIVER COLOjVT 

riic Goseinment Gaitllc of the Orange River Colony, dated the 
3rd June, contuns amended and new legulations for the town of Wmbuig 
From them we extract the following 

No coloured person sh ill be allov cd to reside anywhere within the Muni- 
cioihtv, except with permission of die Council 

\ IN colourcil person residing within die Municipahlv must be able and 
IS obliged, Nshen requested thereto by thclown Clerk or other Municipal Official, 
to st c 111 account and supply proof of his means of cMstcnce, and if it should 
appear to die loNsii Clerk or such other official that no satisfactory proof of 
111 honest me Ills of cxtslcncc can be giNcn, such coloured person shall be dealt 
widi m accordance with the provisions of chapter 133, section 2 of the Law Book 
Tlie law referred to provides that any such coloured person, being found 
N.ithout t pass from a white master or some official, may be fined ^^5, or m 
default, imprisoned Nsidi or Nsidiout hard labour for a period not exceeding three 
niondis, or (it the option of the Magistrate) be placed under contract as a 
scrvaii with a Nshitc inhabitant of die Slate for a period not exceeding one 
ycir, the offender being tnliticd to select his mastei wilhm die district where 
the offence Nvas cominillcd 

Vftcr having received twenty-four hours’ notice from the Town Clerk, 
any colouri d person found without work, either as daily or monthly servant, 
shall leave the town commonage and may not return without permission from 
the Council 

No coloured person shall be allowed m any public place or street in Win- 
burg ten minutes after the ringing of the bell at nine o’clock, unless provided for 
the occasion with a pass of his or her master 

No coloured license-holder shall have the right to employ more than two 
coloured persons under the license 

No dance parties, tea meetings, or other assemblages will be allowed in 
the location after 10 pm, without written permission from the Town Clerk 
All coloured persons above the estimated age of sixteen years, who have 
obtained leave from the Council to reside within the Municipality, shall be 
liable for service, and shall be obliged to have themselves registered monthly 
at the office of the Town Clerk, and there receive a residential pass on payment 
of 6d for each pass 

The expression ‘coloured person’ or ‘coloured persons’ must be distinctly 
interpreted, unless the reading or text prohibits or hinders such, and be taken 
to be applicable to, and include the male or the males as well as the female or the 
females of all natives of South Africa, and also of all coloured persons and all 
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those who, according to law or custom, are called coloured [person] or coloured 
persons, or are treated as such, of whatever race or nationahty they may be 
Here, then, there is an unblushing distinction drawn based absolutely 
on colour and that of a most drastic character. It goes, we make bold 
to say, even so far as to admit of temporary slavery, if enforced service 
be accepted as such The pnce of staying in the Municipality of Win- 
burg IS service under a white master The regulations, it will be noticed, 
make no exception in favour of British subjects or in favour of Coloured 
persons of standing Indeed, they recogmse no standing for Coloured 
persons. We have more than once reproduced in these columns similar 
regulations for the Municipalities of the Orange River Colony We have 
protested in vam against them, and somehow or other nothing has been 
done even in London. The Letters Patent have provided against any 
such legislation, except with the consent of the Colonial Office, but al- 
though one would have thought that the greater would include the less, 
there appears to be no safeguard against municipal legislation of the 
character above described, and it seems to be hopeless to expect the local 
Government to veto such legislation We hope the regulations will attract 
the attention of the Colonial Office, and that at any rate a pronounce- 
ment will be made on the anti-Coloured policy that is being followed 
under the British flag and in the name of the King-Emperor in the Orange 
River Colony 

Indian Opinion, 18-6-1904 


171. THE PERMIT OFFICE IN THE TR^iNSVAAL 

Lord Milner, in his capacity as President of the Intcr-Colomal Council 
that recently sat at Pretoria, remarked as follows on the vote for the Permit 
Department 

The President, referring to the vote of ;C9,500 for the Permit Office, said 
his own impression was that this department would be rctiuirtd for another 
year The machinery of the Permit Office had turned out to be used for purposes 
somewhat different to what was origmally contemplated, but which were, never- 
theless, of great benefit to the community In the first instance, no doubt, the 
permit system was a pohtical one, but the number of people to whom permits 
had been refused on political grounds bad been exccedmgly small I he lermit 
Office, however, had been their only means of defence ag nnst the irnmigritioii 
of floods of undesirables, some of them European, but most of them /\ji itic 
tliey were to give up that weapon before they had a permanent law o a -s uu 
factory character, he did not know \/hat the lives of any of them would >e 
(Laughter ) Of course, it was a transitory system, but he did not think it t c / 
that It could be done away with immcdiatel> If the vote v.as not neccs-j .r/, 
they would not spend the money. 

We have here a corroboration from the highest authority in the rai ^ 
vaal of what we have all along been saying, namely, that the Peace Fre^erv i 
non Ordinance, is being used for purposes for which it was never int» ne e. 
And Ills Excellency is enidently delighted that he has got such an imtiunant 
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111 Ills hands foi pi eventing the immigration of “floods of undesirables, 
some of them Euiopcan, but most of them Asiatic”, and His Lordship 
does not know what the hves of tlie people in the Colony would be worth 
if the weapon were to be given up If such remarks had proceeded fiom a 
demagogue, we ivould have understood them, but coming as they do from 
tlie head of the State, and one, moreover, who is believed to be one of the 
foremost statesmen m the British Empire and an out-and-out Imperialist, 
they fill one with pain and dismay In the first instance, to talk of floods of 
undesirables is an exaggeration unworthy of His Lordship, and, m the 
second place, to state that, in the absence of the weapon, the hves of the 
people in the Colony would not be woith anything is to make a 
confession of utter weakness And, after all, is the country so much over- 
populated^ Have the lives of the people at the Cape or Natal, or any other 
British Dominion for that matter, become worthless because they do not 
possess the engine which has been used by His Lordship in the TransvaaP 
True, for a few years in Natal, and for one year at the Cape, an Immigra- 
tion Restriction Law has been in force, but it is nothing compared to the 
Peace Preservation Ordinance of the Transvaal, under which even bona- 
fide refugees find it most difficult to gam entrance into the Colony, though 
they may be British subjects, men of standing, and having large stakes in 
the Transvaal And if the remarks which fell from His Loidship represent 
his sober vieivs on immigration, it foreshadows an exceedingly poor outlook 
for the British Indians in the Transvaal We hope, however, that His 
Lordship has permitted himself to make the above remarks in order to 
enhven the very prosaic proceedings of the Council and to put the refrac- 
tory members, who have been handhng the different departments rather 
roughly, m good humour, for we nouce that His Lordship’s remarks about 
the weapon were received with laughter 
Indian Opinion, 18-6-1904 


172 SEPOr BRAVERY 

We have much pleasure in copymg from the Transvaal Leader the 
following graphic account of a skirmish in Tibet 

The attack, says Reuter’s Special to the ‘Leader’, began at dawn To the 
accompaniment of blood-curdling yells, tivo solid masses of the foe rushed down 
the hill leading to our position The British, with the exception of a solitary 
Sepoy who refused to budge, qmckly retired behmd the fortifications The 
surging mass of fanatics — they were 100 strong — then swept down upon the 
devoted Sepoy, who, with heroic courage, stuck to his post, calmly aimmg at 
the Tibetans He had succeeded in shooting five of the enemy when he was 
cut down by the swordsmen The attackmg horde next attempted to clamber 
over the walls protectmg the British force, impotently hackmg with their swords 
at the loop-holes from which belched forth an incessant hail of bullets 
What Victona Gross would commemorate the bravery of the solitary 
Sepoy, and how many such deeds often remain unrecorded^ It must have been 
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bravery of this description which evoked, time after Ume, from Loid Roberts 
unstinted recognition. There has deen hardly dunng the last sixty yeais a 
British war in which the Indian soldier has not taken an honourable part, 
whether as an armed man or whether merely as a ^foo^-bearer or bhisti, 
as in the late Boer War In the words of Lord Tennyson 
Their’s not to make reply, 

Then’s not to reason why. 

Then’s but to do and die 

These memorable words were written m connection with the famous 
Charge of the Light Brigade, but we venture to think that they apply 
equally to the Indian Sepoy. 

Indian Opinion, 18-6-1904 


173 AN APPEAL TO THE NATAL CONTEMPORjIRIES 

We make no apology for reverting to the question of suicides among 
the indentured Indians in Natal, which we raised m our issue of the 4th 
instant ^ We feel sorry that, with the exception of The Natal Mercury, the 
other daihes have not taken the matter up, which is purely and simply one 
of humanity m which they, as public journals, cannot but be interested. Our 
desire in asking for a commission is simply to elicit the truth, and we cannot 
help feeling that even the employers themselves, if they would look at the 
matter dispassionately, should welcome the appointment of a commission 
of enquiry If an impartial commission comes to the conclusion that they 
(the employeis) are in no way responsible for the ternble number of 
suicides that are committed annually among the indentured Indians, it 
ivould be a great relief to them and to the public generally. If, on the other 
hand, there is anything that they can do which would prevent the unnatural 
mortality, it would be an advance in the nght direction as well for them- 
selves as for the unfortunate men who are working under indenture. This is 
not a subject which, m a British Colony, can be dismissed with a few lines 
of lame explanation betraying an attitude of hopelessness Wc have not the 
slightest doubt that there must be a remedy for the evil, if only it is sought 
after earnestly and in the right spirit We, therefore, hope that our contem- 
poraries will strengthen our humble efforts in the search after truth. 

Indian Opinion, 18-6-1904 
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77/ Sill MAM'HERJEE’S SERVICES 

\Vc give in another column tn extenso several questions asked by Sir 
Manclicijce' in the House of Commons and replies given by Mr Brodrick 
or Mr L)ttdton They shew what inestimable service the honourable 
member has been rendeiing to his count! ymen, whether m South Afnca or 
m other distant possessions, or in India itself. And it shews also with 
what ten icily the worthy Knight has been following the British Indian 
position 111 Soutli Africa He nevci misses an opportumty of making a point 
wheiievci one is to be made, and the manner m which he goes about his 
business has so icconimended itself to the ministers concerned that they 
give him, as a rule, as ample infoimation as is possible under the circums- 
tances, and often meet his questions in a sympathetic spirit May he have a 
long life and may he* continue to honour the House of Commons by his 
presence and to seivc Ins countrymen is the earnest prayer of eveiy Indian 
in Soutli Vfrica 

Indian Opinion, 18-6-1901- 


175 IjXDIAN TRADE OUTSIDE LOCATIOM- 

To ,isk the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether he is aware 
that Sir iVrthur Lawley stated, in reply to an address presented him at 
Heidelberg by a deputation of British Indian residents on May 18 last,^ 
that the liberty of licensed traders to carry on business outside Locations, 
declared by the Supicmc Court m the Test Case of Habib Motan v The 
Transiaal Government to be legal, will not be tolerated, and that the Secretary 
of State for the Colonics had already been approached with a view to 
sanctioning legislation to annul the decision, and, if so, whether, in 
case he is so approached, he will refuse to countenance any such legislation 
in view of the pledges repeatedly given by Lord Milnei that existing rights 
will not be interfered with 

India, 24-6-1904 


1 Bhownaggree 

2 The text of a question forwarded to Sir M M Bhownaggree by Gandhiji on behalf 
of the British Indian iXssuciation, Johannesburg 

3 Vide “Address to Lieutenant Governor”, May 18, 1904, 



176. LETTER TO RAND PLAGUE COMMITTEE 

BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

P.O Box 6522, 
25 & 26 Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
June 24, 1904 

TO 

The Assistant Secretary 
Rand Plague Committee 
PO Box 1049 
Johannesburg 

sir, 

I have the honour to mvite your attention to my letter of the 29th 
April* with reference to the Plague Regulations in the Orange River 
Colony and Delagoa Bay As you are aware, British Indians are not even 
allowed to pass through the former in a tram on their way to the 
Cape Colony, although they may be m possession of the usual certificates 
from the Permit Office, and they are not allowed to enter Delagoa Bay at 
all in spite of possession of such perimts. 

My Association will be obhged if you will kindly secure relief with 
reference to both these places 

I halt the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Abdul Gam 

ClIAUlMAl., 

Btunan ImiAN /\^ocjation 

Pretoria Archivo L G 92/2132. 


177. jVATAL IMMIGRATIOX RESTRICTION .'ICT 
AND ITS WORKING- 

Two cases of considerable importance have been tried lately m Mariu- 
burg under this Act, and both of them were against Bntbh Indians- 
give the full report of the proceedings in anotlicr column Iht t^tsc of 
Dayal Ooka appears to us to be very hard. Wc would not ofkr anv Ittn'thv 

1 riiLS u rot j.ailab'c 

Z Irl^n Opt dated 23-6.1901 u not ai-ubblc -iud Jicic- it Ixi not Lrcn Jt.c 
includo Ganoo-ji a comnbaiicrs iLtrnn 
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remarks, seeing that an appeal has been noted The facts, however, so far as 
the evidence enables us to see, are that the defendant has lived in the 
Colony over five years, and that he paid 8 to somebody on board the 
steamer before he could land on his return from India Against this 
evidence, there was nothing produced by the prosecution, but the Magis- 
trate would not believe the testimony given by the accused and sentenced 
him to impnsonment for two months, unless the deportation of the accused 
could be arranged to take place before If, therefore, the decision of the 
Magistrate is upheld, it would appear that every British Indian will 
be presumed to be a new-comer, unless he can prove, not only on oath himself, 
but by some other testimony, that he has been in the Colony before the 
passing of the Act If such.a view is taken, no Indian’s position in the Colony 
will be secure However, we must postpone further remarks on these extra- 
ordinary prosecutions until the appeal is decided For the present, we 
would content ourselves with appealing to the Government to stay these 
prosecutions, because it is its duty to prevent the surreptitious entry of 
prohibited immigrants into the Colony, but, in our humble opinion, it would 
be going altogether too far to molest the people who are already in the 
Colony, and who have landed in spite of the precautions taken by the 
officers appointed under the Immigration Restriction Act, even though they 
may labour under the restriction as to former domicile 

Indian Opinion, 2-7-1904 


178 THE PRETORIA MUNICIPALITY ON COLOUR 

We produce elsewhere further correspondence between the Government 
and the Pretoria Mumcipality on the question of the foot-path bye-laws 
The Government is to be congratulated upon the firm stand it has taken in 
the matter, and it is impossible not to admire the tenacity with which the 
Pretona Municipality is also fighting the Government The pity of it is 
that the tenacity is being shown by the Municipality of the metropolis of 
the Transvaal in what would appear to any common-sense man to be a 
discredited and unworthy cause It could not seriously be argued that any 
question of principle is at stake in allowing Coloured people to walk on the 
foot-paths The Municipality surely would not thereby be assenUng to the 
principle of equality between the, two races in other respects That is a 
big question and could be kept absolutely separate from the foot-path 
question The Mayor of Pretoria evidently now sees that the Municipahty 
IS making itself a laughing-stock by persisting in its opposition to 
the Government, but the other Councillors, led by Mr Loveday, 
would not listen to his arguments, and have sent a letter to the 
Government asking it to give them a special ordinance like the Johannesburg 
Municipality It is an interesting duel that is going on between the 
Government and the Council We can only hope that the Government 
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wiU stick to the pnnciple laid down by it and not yield at the eleventli 
hour to the dictation of the Municipahty. 

Indian Opinion^ 2-7-1904 


179 INDIAN PROMISSORY NOTES 

We sincerely congratulate the Government on bnngmg in the BUI to 
regulate the signing of negotiable instruments by Indians. It is an earnest of 
their sohcitude for their well-being Within our experience, there have 
been cases of gross fraud, not necessarily between Indians and Indians, 
but even on the part of some Europeans, perpetrated owing to the inability 
of the Indians to sign such promissory notes in English characters Very 
often, such notes are made without the contents being known to the makei , 
and the Bill in question is undoubtedly calculated to be a great relief to 
mnocent people. To put the fimshing touch to the Bill, may we suggest 
that it would be better if the thumb-impression were also insisted upon^ 
It has been found that it is impossible to forge a thumb-mark, and the 
thumb-impression would be the surest safeguard agamst impersonation, 
for It may happen that the man who may put his mark before a Magistiate 
or a Justice of the Peace may not at all be the person intended to be charged 
with the debt Promissory notes will denve very great weight being made 
before a Magistrate or a Justice of the Peace, and if there has been any 
impersonation, it will be very difficult to prove it Nor will it be fair to 
expect the Magistrates or Justices of the Peace always to sciutinise the 
identity of the persons appearing before them to make promissory notes 
We hope, therefore, that the Government would be pleased to embody oui 
suggestion in their Bill and make it complete and really efleetive 

Indian Opinion, 2-7-1904 


180 FOOT-PATHS IN THE TRjiNSVAAL 

The Boksburg Town Council has addressed the following circular 
letter to the Totsm Councils and Municipalities in tlie Transvaal, 

Gentlemen, * - i 

No doubt you are fully aware that a clatur exuts in the 1 rathe tt>- 
laws’, oroviding that no natne -ihall wtllv on the footpath, javc v<hen cri> atiw, 
any :itreet and the entrance to any private property, clause I'A cijipt'f ... 

It will be- noticed under “Dcfiiutioru” m same code of oy-Ia.‘.i, elaue J>, 
the term “native” sliall mean ‘ any peraon vaiosc parents bc^otij to a ly 
gmal race or tribe of \*"nca” 

In submitting this letter to you, I am ini'ructsd to t>ii!nt out ti. it .t * t . 
de-airc of my Council to solicit the co-of^'^ tuoii an 1 i.. itamt of 5 c / i 
Mu iieipd CounciL .a.d Urbrn D strict to h otc ea' L- * • *' * 

in n'cha ia.ai....r as to i iclude all coloured ratoj. iirithou' dun ic'jy i oJ «at' i a .V 
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It has been the contention of my Council that the presence on the pubhc 
side-walks of other coloured races is equally as obnoxious as that of the native 
aboriginal tribes of this country, and with a view to having the law amended 
(so far as this Council, is concerned) and made apphcable to all coloured races, 
the following amendment has been submitted to the Assistant Colonial Secretary 
for Local Government to be inserted in the ‘Traffic By-laws’ 

‘All coloured persons are prohibited from walking on the side-walks of 
any street, or on any stoep"^ serving as a side-walk,’ 

and pointing out that other Municipalities should be in a position to enjoy that 
privilege which is in existence in Johannesburg 
The Assistant Colomal Secretary states m reply 

‘That the Mumcipkl Corporations Ordinance does not apply to Johan- 
nesburg Town Council, who are able to enforce the by-law, we refer to in 
regard to the use of the side-walks by coloured persons which is contained m 
the old Town Regulations by virtue of the Proclamation under which that 
Council IS constituted I regret that I am unable to recommend approval of the 
by-law submitted by you smee it would be necessary to alter the law to 
permit of it being enforced by the Boksburg Council ’ 

It will thus be seen that all other towns are to be precluded the privilege 
of enjoying rights which are in force in Johannesburg simply because that town 
still possesses an old Town Regulation which so far has not been repealed 
The necessity for this provision is being urged by my Council for the serious 
and immediate attention of the Assistant Colonial Secretary for Local Govern- 
ment, and should this contention meet with the support of your Council, our 
aim would be perhaps best met by similar representation being made by reso- 
lution of your Council 

I thank you in anticipation for your co-operation 
To a certain extent, it is difficult to withhold sympathy from the 
Boksburg Council They do not want to see any Coloured people on their 
foot-paths Johannesburg possesses the right to prevent all Coloured people 
from, using them, why should^ then, the other Town Councils not be placed 
on the same footing as Johannesburg^ The position appears to be logical 
enough What has happened is this Johannesburg, having got a constitution 
of Its own, does not need to come under the General Corporations Ordinance, 
and in the special Ordinance for Johannesburg, the draftsman omitted to 
deal with the town regulations of the old regime When, however, later, the 
Municipal Corporations Ordinance was passed, the matter was effectively 
dealt with by giving a proper definition to the term “Native” The bolder 
and honester policy would certainly have been for the Government to delete 
from the Statute-book that portion of the regulation which unnecessarily 
subjects Coloured people other than Natives to the indignity, but the 
straight course having been rightly or wrongly abandoned, the Town 
Councils in the Transvaal, who feel aggrieved that they have been taken 
unawares, are now, naturally from their own standpoint, agitating agamst it 
It IS no doubt a difficult position The only reasonable solution seems to be 
that Johannesburg ought to be placed on the same footing as the other Town 
Councils in this matter Then full justice will be done and the other Town 
Councils will have to rest content with the powers they have got It, however, 

1 A platform along the front and, sometimes, the sides of a house 
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does seem strange and somewhat painful that influential and important 
bodies hke the Town Councils of the Transvaal should make a mountain out 
of a mole hill, and take pleasure in the unnecessary heaping of msult upon 
msult on people who have done no harm to them and who, if anythm*^, 
have deserved well, for, leaving aside for the present the British Indians 
out of consideration. It must not be forgotten that hundreds of Cape Coloured 
people were used by the erstwhile Uitlanders, now gentlemen of the Town 
Councils, for their own benefit. They were fondled, the British flag was 
constantly dangled before their eyes, its protective power was eloquently 
placed before them so that they rmght rush into their arms, make affidavits 
regarding the zulum\ of the Boer Authorities, and make common cause 
with them, so that the hands of the Colomal Office might be forced and 
pressure put upon Mr. Kruger. Surely, these men have a right at least to 
walk ivnthout molestation on the side-walks of any street in the Transvaal, 
towards the upkeep of which, like other rate-payers, they contribute their 
quota. 

Indian Opinion, 9-7-1904 


181 BRITISH LYDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

The debate on Mr. Bourke’s motion m the Legislative Council of the 
Transvaal, calling upon the Government to pass legislation restricting the 
hberty of the Indians, took place on Tuesday evening last. The usual 
platitudes were uttered by the honourable gentleman The prospective 
rum of the petty white trader was dangled before the members The right 
of the Transvaal to pass any legislation in the matter wa^ insisted upon, 
while statements were made as to the entry of Indians into the country. 
But Mr. Hosken as also Dr. Turner were able to shew completely th.it 
Mr. Bourke was hopelessly out of date as to his statements. Mr Ho:>kcn 
shewed from figures that the Indian has been, and continues to remain, a 
blessing to Natal, which owes its prosperity to his presence. Dr Turner, 
in reply to a violent attack on the Indian on the part of another member 
about the so-called insanitary habits of the Indian^, was able to shev/ 
conclusively that the authorities alone were to blame with reference to the 
condition of the now burned down Indian Location in Johannesburg. The 
community should feel ven/ grateful to the worthy Doctor for not hesitating 
to utter the truth, and for thus defending the Indian fiom undtser.cd 
attacks. Mr. Duncan shewed conclusively that the Indians had been allowed 
to enter the Transvaal most sparingly, and that, with the exception of lour, 
all were bona-fide veingccs Mr. Duncan, however, hA> aiuired the Hou < o£ 
Ins sympathy, and has promised to bring the whole matter btlore tl’'j 
Colonial Office Mr. Solomon’s amendment was ultiniaielv .uitpt'W 
shewing sati'>raction at the assurance given by the Coloni d .Secret ir) 
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that legislation would be brought duiing the present session, more or 
less giving effect to the wishes expressed in Mr Bourke’s speech and 
motion Mr Duncan had to admit that the British Government was tied 
down by promises made before the war, we shall see how the promises 
aie fulfilled 

Indian Opinion, 9-7-1904 


182 SUICIDE AiMOPfG IjYDENTURED mDIANS 

Mr Lyttelton has, to our utter astonishment, if the cable report is 
correct, told Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree that the rate of suicides among 
the indentured Indians is not great and that, consequently, he would not 
institute an enquiry 

According to the Encyclopaedia Bntannica “Its existence is rightly 
looked upon as a sign of the presence of maladies in the body-pohtic 
which, whether remediable or not, deserves careful consideration” So 
even apart from the question of the largeness of the number of deaths 
from suicide, it is a matter which requires investigation Even the 
Protector of Immigrants in Ins report does not go as far as Mr Lyttelton, 
he considers the death-rate to be sufficiently great to deserve more than a 
passing mention 

But let us compare statistics Out of the free Indian population of 
51,259, there were eight suicides Out of the 30,131 indentured Indians, 
there were twenty-three This byitself ought to make one pause According 
to the table given in Encyclopaedia Bntannica, Saxony had the highest rate, 
namely, 371 per million in 1882 The rate amongst the indentured Indians 
IS 741 per million Does not this great disparity between the highest figures 
on the continent and among the indentured Indians in Natal require some 
consideration ^ And yet, as we have repeated before, for the present we 
blame nobody, we have suspended judgment Probably the cause is 
simple, and capable of an easy explanation All we demand, with the 
greatest deference to Mr Lyttelton, is that the matter should be 
probed to the bottom and cleared up in the interests of justice and 
humanity We hope, therefore, that Sii Mancherjee having taken it up 
will not allow it to slide down, but persist in his enquiry 

Indian Opinion, 9-7-1904 


183 MORE DISABILITIES 

The Transvaal Government Gazette for the 1st July contains a draft 
Ordinance to regulate brick-making, lime-burning and quarrying on 
proclaimed land, in which we read the following in section 3 of the 
Ordinance 

Any white male inhabitant of this Colony over the age of eighteen shall be at 
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liberty to take out, at the office of any district Registrar, a license for bricL« 
making, lime-buming or quarrymg 

So far the restriction has applied to gold-mining, and with refeience to that 
we have said nothing, but now it will be unlawful for an Indian even to 
make bricks, for he could not get a license to do so jMlr Lyttelton, in 
answer to Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree, only a few days ago, assured the 
honourable gentleman that the rights of the British Indians already settled 
in the Colony would be fully protected The draft Ordinance before us 
does not appear to carry out the intention May we, therefore, take it for 
granted that the Ordinance will be altered by the Government, or, if it is 
passed in its present form, vetoed by Mr. Lyttelton^ 

Indian Opinion, 9-7-1904 


184. THE PLAGUE PEG 


The plague has served as a peg in the Transvaal on which to hang 
many a disability on the British Indians The latest we heai is that, undei 
cover of the plague precautions, the issue of permits to British Indian refu- 
gees from all the Colonies in South Africa has been stopped, and the only 
reason, so it would appear, is that plague-infected rats have been found in 
some localities in Johannesburg, and that, too, not m Indian quarters, but 
in poor European quarters The stoppage of the permits was resumed after 
the appearance of a plague case or two in Durban, but seeing that the 
plague has suddenly stopped in Durban, some excuse was necessary, and 
the plague rats have been pressed into service Wc do not know what the 
intentions of the Transvaal Government arc, but if the policy of slow 
torture is to be reproduced in the proposed legislation, the condition ol the 
British Indians in the Transvaal will be simply pitiable In this connection. 
It may be as well to reproduce a paragraph from Dr. Murison’c. repoit on 
the health of the borough to show on what llimsy pietcxt the permits Irom 
Durban were stopped. 

During the month of June, there have been two caie*> of plague in Durban, 
both of which were male natives they were both found dt ad — one at the 
H irbour Board Barracks, and the other m Kaifir qu irters u Q,uetn btn et — 
and owmg to the fact that neither of the cateo had been previously auended 
to by a medical practitioner, diagnoau was only made after poit-nortem t cinit- 
nation No fresh cases of plague infection have been dneovend during June, 
no plague- infected rats having been found outside the Preme-t » nmud in m/ 
report for the month of May, dthough large numbers ot rat* from . irioui loci- 
hties have been examined both by Dr Fcrnande-a and 'Ihc u.t - 

mfectivei’tss and mortality of plague '»mong r lU vvere- ver/ ’.cll ixa- d c.. 
the caie of the infected bond store at .Mc'^andra Road 
bunj securely closed rg un>t any possible cx't of r it^, tb 
riptdl, amjngit them, and the dcid oi u miiv . 
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rats, and which was certain to be Plague-infected was removed and destroyed 
by fire, and the store and its contents thoroughly disinfected 

Indian Opinion, 16-7-1904 

185 THE LATE MR. KRUGER 

Ex-Prestdent Kruger is no more, and in him one of the most striking 
personalities of the nineteenth century has passed away, leaving the world 
the poorer for it His was a strong character which had, perhaps, many 
contradictions, but the net result was undoubtedly in his favour His 
devotion to those whom he was proud to call his people was unexampled, 
and even the mistake that he made in defying a powerful nation like the 
British and in sending his world-famous ultimatum is a mistake that would 
count, not against him, but in his favour It was his intense love for the 
country and its people that made him take the fatal step There was no 
vainglory about it He felt that he was in the right His faith in the Old 
Testament teaching was sublime, and he believed that God was on his side 
and, that being so, he could never lose Indeed, even after the issue was 
finally decided, during the short period that he was on this earth, he never 
allowed himself to waver and still continued, as many Boers do, to believe 
that good for them will yet come out of the British annexation And so it 
undoubtedly will, not perhaps in the manner they would wsh, but then 
God’s ways are not our ways, and the future will shew what the destiny of 
the nation is to be It has often been urged that the deceased President’s 
flight from Pretona was due to cowardice We have never, however, 
brought ourselves to accept the charge He considered that he could best 
serve his countrymen by remaining away and managing affairs from a 
distance and he went To think that the brave man who, when he was 
wounded by a tiger, with his own hand cut off a finger and dressed the 
wound and went about his business as if nothing had happened, would be 
the man to fly from a post of danger is a mistaken idea His demeanour, too, 
on the Continent was worthy of a great and godly man He shewed no 
undue irritation, resigned himself to the inevitable, and ever continued to 
guide his people by his advice The one lesson that he has left behind him 
IS his single-minded, though at umes misguided, patriotism, and we venture 
to think that it will be as a staunch patriot that he will be best known 
to posterity The British Indians personally have very little to thank the 
deceased statesman for We are yet smarting under his legislation in the 
Transvaal, but that need not prevent our countrymen from recognising 
his great virtues, and in joining those who are sorrowmg for the death 
of so great a man 

Indian Opinion, 23-7-1901 
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186 . ENGmEERED AGITATION 

Boksburg merchants continue their activity against trade licenses being 
granted to British Indians and other Asiatics They have addressed a 
manifesto to all the Chambers of Commerce in the Colony with a view to 
umted action being taken. Most extravagant statements are made in the 
documents that percolate through Boksburg. For instance, the other Cham- 
bers are calmly told that “injustice and danger aie being inflicted on die 
white community by allowing unrestricted Asiatic trade to obtain a footing 
m the Colony” The suggested resolution, if listened to; would simply 
make the Legislative Council look ridiculous m the eyes of the world, for 
the resolution gravely asks the Council to “suspend the issue of licenses 
to Asiatics, pending the bringing into force of a permanent law governing 
Asiatics”. Yet we are told that they have succeeded so well in combining 
that not a single Chinaman has been able so far to obtain a footing neat 
the Chinese compound Why should, then, there be any indecent haste one 
fails to understand, but we have it on the authority of our contempoiaiy, 
The Star ^ that it is essential that such forcible agitation should take place 
in order to strengthen the hands of the local Government in its repiescnta- 
tions to the Colonial Office. Read in that light, we understand what ail 
this means it is nothing less than intimidation The people say in eflcct 
to the Impenal Government that, “if you do not grant us what we iv ant, 
we will quarrel with you”, for it is stated that “a further resolution is to be 
moved to the effect that, if the Imperial Goveinment will not grant consent, 
an agitation for responsible Government be commenced in older that tiie 
Transvaal may secure the right to control its own internal affairs”. It is 
quite clear that, so long as the Government continues to lence with the 
question and, instead of doing perfect justice, thinks of pleasing both the 
parties, such unhealthy and undesirable agitation retarding the est.ibhsh- 
ment of peace between European British subjects and .'Vsiatic British 
subjects will continue. 

Indian Opinion, 23-7-1904 


187. THE CHINESE PUZZLE 

The fight over the Chinese trade which was inevitable has commene* d 
in all earnestness and bitterness. The Boksburg jicople arc up in arnu 
against the very idea of the Chinese store-keepers having any deahmj' 
with their indentured countrymen It la not enough that tlu y arc m L- 
themselves deprived of all the civil rights and to be reduced to ? rhtan, 
It !;> not enough that thev arc to get— a Chinam.in told Ih* Star ri'c''* 
viewer — wages ->0 little that du > v/ould leave very little > iving>, ahhoupi t' ' 
piOipeeC beluie them at the end of the indenture' u that the/ mu A icuru 
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to Ghma The European store-keeper m Boksburg must, in addition, derive 
exorbitant profits also from the Chinese trade, and whatever the indentured 
men may have to spend out of their wages must go into the pockets of the 
European store-keepers Then, indeed, would the gentlemen m Boksburg con- 
sider that some small measure of justice has been done to them, otherwise 
the Chinese labourers need not have come at all And if the Chinese store- 
keepers are allowed to supply the necessaries to their countrymen, it would 
be the height of injustice and a deprivation of the rights of the European 
stoi e-keepers They confess their utter mabihty to compete with the Chinese 
store-keeper In naked language, it means that they would want to charge 
the poor slaves far more than the Chinese store-keepers would ever think of 
doing And so they are concentrating all their energy, influence and power 
in preventmg a single Chinese trader, or, for that matter, an Indian trader, 
from having any share in the Chinese custom They have petitioned the 
Lieutenant-Governor, they have called upon all the Chambers of Commerce 
to join them in the combination and in creating a trusd in the Chinese 
trade in their favour They have been saying pretty plainly that, if the 
Government does not come to their assistance, they will take the law into 
their own hands and, by hook or by crook, prevent a single Chinese store- 
keeper from having a footing in Boksburg This shows the temper of the 
commumty, and it shows also to what length they are prepared to go in 
order to assert or, shall we say, usurp the nghts which do not exclusively 
belong to them Like spoiled and petted children, having so far had their 
own way, they have overstepped all bounds and simply consider that it is 
their right to dictate terms to the Government on any question they like 
Will Mr Lyttelton yield ^ 

Indian Opinion, 23-7-1904 

188 THE BOKSBURG VIGILANTS 

We reproduce the following report of the meeting held in Boksburg 
in connection with Indian trade, and we are reminded very much of 
sinular agitation in Durban in 1896,^ and there is a very strong Durban 
flavour about the second resolution proposed and earned at the meet- 
ing It runs as follows 

That this public meeting of the inhabitants of the Municipality of Boks- 
burg hereby pledges itself to maintain the principles of the existing Asiatic law 
as always mterpreted by the people of the Transvaal by using every possible 
means to prevent any Asiatic storekeeper trading or residing in Boksburg Munici- 
pality outside the location, and urges on Government that, m view of the compli- 
cations which have arisen, the new law absolutely prohibit Asiatic trading 

Here, then, we see a defiance of the Supreme Court m the request 
for absolute prohibition of Asiatic trading, and a threatened resort to 

1 ‘A White monopoly of trade with Chinese labour’ is meant 

2 The reference is to the European opposition to the landing of the Indians Vide 
Vol II pp 186 et seq 
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Violence, should an .Vsiatic intend to settle m Boksburg outside a Loca- 
tion The mover of the resolution illustrated what he meant by every 
poistblt means, and these aie his pregnant remarks 

So far, b'/ bplcndid combination and public spirit, the people had refused 
to let any store or stand to Asiatics m the towTiship, although a Chinaman had 
sicurtd a licence in Dnefontein He was happy to say, however, that it was 
t.oped bv the following morning that danger would be removed and the whole 
Municipality be absolutely clear of any Asiatic licence on a stand outside the 
loc lUon { \pplausc ) Such was the force of the ‘moral suasion’ hitherto so 
sutcesjfull'/ exercised Ihcy must, however, be prepared for further attacks 
and therefore should pledge themselves to resist by every possible vieatis the cn- 
cour igemv.nt of *\siatics — The Star 
W'c need not say what ‘ moral suasion” means 
Tins was too inucli for a few of the sober-minded who attended the 
mi ctmg, and among them we were pleased to notice Mr. Constable of 
77 ii? t'lst Rand Express. Violently hostile, as vve venture to think, he 
lias been to the Asiatic, to Ins constitutional instinct the resolution appeared 
to be v( rv obnoxious, and he moved that “every possible consliluUonal means,” 
[be substituted for every possible means”] and that the clause as to total 
prolnbuion be erased The voices of Mr Constable and his supporters 
v.m voices m the wilderness and leason had to give place to passion 
and ptejudicc 

As we have often said, it the gentlemen of Boksbuig considei that 
by uinnanty thn atx they will be abU* to uUirnidale a single Butish Indian 
v.'uhmg to avxeit his iis'ht, tlu y are much mistaken, ajid we refer them 
unre* more to lUe Durban incident as well as tlu incident »it Urntah ^ In 
Diubui, the uliun.iuun of the self-styled Denionstiativi Committee was 
po»v' ri* j to miimid.ite tiie Indnn> into retinnmg to win u* they came 
ho*n, and a mob m Urntah w'as unable to coerce tlu single mollensivc 
Lull'll tr 'der into having ius ^tore He defud them to do tlu a worst 
and ht> gimirid until puUce assist mce came and the Superintendent 

(il I’nliie (huhtrgid the tiov.cl 

\Vh H, hov'.i ,er, e.ime from the Mayor of Ikiksburg, when he per- 
.luud fh'- i.uitin; to drop the intimidation ol the* Government covered 
nv V n .e'nnoa lor du e trlv' mtrodiu mm of Roijioiijible Governriunt, 

> t nruf ommui'> 'fiK' Major tn ia< it quite clear to the nu ctmg 
t,i A M H.e Colonial hicretary, w.us \«orling hand in glove 

..an ' . m ’A'* do not ..oh to put our own ve’Wx, bec.ui e wt do not 
’• .1 t i !o .X a .m a .con . **10111 mju.tiec to the Coloiu i! Sc i re' iry Liu 
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to j<licc hib rcsoluiion bdoic them, u would deft it ihi, object of the Govern- 
ment Oil die luthoiiiy of Mr Duiicin (Colonul Sccrttaiy) and Sir George 
I'lrrir, he tould stale ih U the Government was quite m sympithy witli the 
white popul uioti, ind es a proof of tint, he was asked to wire the resolutions 
ji.es.scel ih It evening to Pretoria to be sent Home He w is told that the resolu- 
tions v.ould strnigthtn the hinds of the Government and he hoped they would 
soon get sjicetly relief Ihe Coloni d Secretary told him distinctly that three 
or four d i>s ago, cibles de thug with the question had been sent Plomc, and 
thu the Government considered the question of vital importance { \pplause ) 
— Fhe Sti r 

\SV cinnol qt\e suonget oi bctlei ptoof m support of what we said 
list week, namcK, ihii tiie wIioL of this igUation is being cnginccicd, 
uid to iind lint tin. Colonial Secrelarv, as representing the Government, 
should tile up i partial attitude and stand behind the agitation asking 
for sttxnglh ind so on is a humiliating spectacle Even iht late Pre- 
sident Kiugci’s Govtinment did not ict so lie did not ask his burghers 
O’* the Uili vndeis to stieiigthen his hands, he fought fairly and squarely 
iheie w IS nothing behind the scenes, and the Indians knew what they 
hid to fice Vs It IS, they have absolutely no notion of what is going on 
behind the curtain The Mayor h.is only allowed us a peep behind, but 
thu peep is enough to sliggei us and to make us despondent When 
all these reports of tile meeting arc telegraphed to Mi Lyttelton, there 
will be no one to tell him that tliese meetings have been practically called 
forth by the Gosernment, has'e been cncoin aged by it, and that the policy 
of the Government is the policy of the meeting Fiat jusltlia mat Calum 
has bet n prod umed from thousands of Biitish platforms The saying 
vs ill now base to be revised in the Tians\'’al m order that it may fit in 
with the new order ol things which has been established And read by 
the light of the remarks made by the Mayor of Boksburg, wc feel that 
the splendid advocacy by Mr Duncan of the Indian tiadors at the time 
of the resolution, moved by Sir George Fanar for the appointment of the 
/Vsiatic Tiadcrs’ Commission, could haidly be considered sincere 

Indian Opinion, 30-7-1901 


189 SUICIDE /I.V/OjYG INDENTURED INDIANS 

Wc are now enabled to print in extenso the question put by Sir Man- 
cherjee, on the point raised in Indian Opinion of the 4th June last, about 
the abnormal rate of suicide among indentured Indians, and the answer 
given by Mr Lvttelton 

Sir M Bhownaggrec asked the Golonial Secretary if his attention had been 
drawn to the statement in the Annual Report for 1903 of the Protector of Indian 
Immigrants m Natal that there had occurred m that year no fewer than 31 
cases of suicide, being at the rate of 7H per million, if the indentured labourers 
committed suicide in an overwhelmingly large proportion, and whether the 
local authorities had been able to trace the causes to which this voluntary 
destruction of life was due > , 

Mr Lyttelton said he had seen the report icfcrred to The rate per million 
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axrong Indiarij. 332, and not 741, as stated, the rate among free Indians and 
indentured Indians being 157 and 766, respectively He -was informed that a 
Magut^rial inquiry i^as made mto the circumstances attending each case of 
su'cidc, and whenever the evidence tended to show that the fatality in any way 
resulted from ill-ueatment received from an employer or employee, the Protector 
of Indian Immigrants made a personal visit to the estate and mqmrcd into the 
circuni. tai'ccs In one instance, and one only, did the evidence tend in this direc- 
tion Generally speaking, witnesses stated that they could give no reason for 
the smc’de, and if those who were supposed to know declined to give any informa- 
tion, It was impossible in many cases to arrive at even a probable cause The 
general rate among Natal Indians in 1902 appeared to have been 333, and iii 
1901, 383, so tliat the rate for tlie year 1903 was not altogether exceptional 
This rate had been exceeded in Paris 


Sir Mancherjee’s figures have been taken from this paper/ and Mr, 
Lyttelton put into Sir Mancherjee’s mouth a statement which we see 
he luis never made, and then denied the authority of his figures. Sir Man- 
cherjee enquired whether the rate was not 741 per million among inden- 
tured Indt.ins There is a slight error, namely, that Sir Mancherjec lefers 
to 31 cases Now the 31 cases are the total number of suicides, of which 
23 v.iie among the indentured Indians, but his ratio is quite correct 
Sir Maiiclierjec’s figures, therelorc, remain quite unchallenged and, as 
the* Diiilj has pointed out, by the figures that Mr Lyttelton him- 
t If produced, he* has simply given additional force to the remaiks made 
b; ti"* Indian member, for, according to Mr Lyttelton’s ratio, the figure 
}> not 711 but 7ii0 as against 157 among free Indians. These aie eloquent 
if al'O vtrv p.uuful figure, And in tlie face of those appalling figures, 
Mr. I,’,iie!(on d^cl.irtd liimsclf satisfied with tlie mcagic reference to the 
ni iu> r in the Prott ctor’s report, and in so doing, he h.is, in our humble 
< pitnon, mi -.ca ih« vtrv point we have raised WT* do not yet ascribe 
tne >'H' nle to the lii-trcairnv nt received liom tin employers, as ,\It Lyttel- 
Ma h t cvnicntiv i,jumed, but we do say th.it tlie condition which cauacs 

with t d' ith-rit' iiorn ‘ U-deatruetion la such as to call for an enquuv, 

u. li mt-'f' -.G ol both die iinfdoytr-. and the employed We know that 

V < e aoi cxcepi'oa.il fur the ye ir undt r discussion, but it has been 

lum ’.car to \e ir, and that is the' wor,t of the situation 'lh.it 
It fo h- high fjme i lull and iinparti i! enquiry wtn 
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a reasonable request for an enquiry, except perhaps that of expense, but 
■\ve dismiss that from consideration altogether, knowing as we do, how 
enquiries after enquiries are granted on much less important matters, 
involving a very heavy outlay We, therefore, trust that this question 
will not be allowed to rest, and that it will be made clear to the Golomal 
Office by the worthy Knight that the suggested enquiry does not pre- 
suppose ill-treatment by the employers, and that it is not intended to 
cast the shghtest reflection on them All that is needed is an investigation 
into the truth and no more 

Indian Opinion, 30-7-1904 


190 FROM PILLAR TO POST 

The report of the meeting of the Town Council of Johannesburg, 
which we give in another column, about the housing of Natives and 
Asiatics, IS interesting reading It will be remembered that, durmg the 
plague outbreak, the old Location was burned down and the inhabitants 
were removed to Klipspruit Gamp Some members of the Council were 
of the opimon that it was a good riddance and thought that the Camp was 
a permanent Location They, however, found that, after the isolation 
period had expired, the inmates were allowed to remove to town, provided 
they could shew dwelhngs to the satisfaction of the Rand Plague Commit- 
tee It should also be borne m mind that the Indians thus dispossessed 
have nothing at all in the shape of a piece of land where they could per- 
manently reside No Location in place of the one burned down has yet 
been appointed, and, not possessing the right to own fixed property, they 
are obliged to remain in a state of suspense The report now shews that 
the Town Council does not know its own mind It is yet as far away 
from the choice of a suitable site as it ever was, and the position is that, 
m the meanwhile, the Indians may be driven from pillar to post at any 
m[oment^] ^ They have to pay exorbitant rents in the already overcrowded 
Malay Location Their trade is gone They are without goods, which 
have been burnt, and are without compensation The position is truly 
pitiable and not a finger is raised by the Colonial Secretary, who is supposed 
to insist on a suitable site being provided for, them, while the Town Council 
IS carrying on profitless discussion on various schemes When will this 
injustice end^ 

In striking contrast to the indifferent attitude of the Town Council 
and the Local Government is the following, cablegram pubhshed in our 
esteemed contemporary’s columns, wherein Mr Lyttelton is reported to 
have said 

We could not coerce the inhabitants of the Transvaal to allow the importa- 
tion of Indian labour, but we might endeavour to persuade them 


1 The original is mutilated 
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A policy of exclusion is short-sighted and inhumane 
But if the Transvaal choose to place difficulties in the way of British Indians 
entering the Colony, although I should deeply regret the decision, I do not believe 
that It could resist the case of Indians who came under the Republican law, 
which IS qmte different 

I thmk that the decision of the Supreme Court ought to be upheld, as it is 
impossible for us to assume a position inconsistent with our national dignity 
and honour, and to refuse privileges which have been asserted in a court of law 
It IS impossible to say that these Indians have not the rights under the British 
flag which the Boer law gave them 

I am perfectly certain that the citizens of the Transvaal who value the Imperial 
connection will honour the dignity of the British name as much as anybody, 
and freely grant such rights 

Mr Lyttelton’s remarks are cheeiing, the only question is whether 
he will be strong enough to put them into practice and to withstand the 
opposition from the local Government We have all along been saying 
that the treatment meted out to the British Indians since the British 
occupation is inconsistent with British dignity and British national 
honour We now find the Colonial Secretary endoismg that view from 
his seat m the House of Commons Let us hope that his deeds will be 
as good as good as his words 

Indian Opinion^ 30-7-1904 


191 A RETROSPECT 

» 

We have much pleasure in announcing that the plague restrictions 
on the movements of the British Indians within the Transvaal itself, imposed 
by the Rand Plague Committee, have been withdrawn, and now Indians 
wishing to tiavcl from one place to another in the Colony would no longer 
be lequiicd to submit to a medical examination and cany travelling 
pel mils We wish to congratulate our countrymen in the Transvaal on 
their deliverance, and more so on the exemplary patience shown by them 
Wc have always held that the restnctions were totally unnecessary, though 
we have, at the same time, also advised that submission was the very best 
thing tiiat could be done by them The plague officially broke out in 
the middle of Maich last and, beyond the first virulent outbreak, it has 
never raged in a dangcious form For the last three months, theie have 
been only isolated cases, and these confined mostly to the Natives And 
vet for four months and a half, the Indians have laboured under gnevous 
disadvantages as to their movements. The statistics shew conclusively 
that, outside the Indian Location, the plague has been no respecter of 
pc sons, and outside Johannesburg hardly an Indian case has happened 
Some of the districts have been absolutely free from any Indian cases 
Moreover, tlie authoiities have not been able to bring a single eornplaint 
against th ra They have shown themselves willing and eager to fall in 
with the widiis of the authorities, and even when their houses and cffich 
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were burned down, and when they were asked to go to a camp thirteen 
miles from the town, they did so without grumbhng Dr Turner, the 
Medical Officer for the Colony, has deliberately given it as his opinion 
that, for the outbreak in the location in Johannesburg, the Indians were 
in no way to blame, and that the authorities, having neglected their 
first duty as to keeping the place in a sanitary condition, were respon- 
sible for the state of affairs Hundreds of Indians, who have been render- 
ed homeless and whose goods have been destroyed, are yet without pay- 
ment of any compensation whatsoever or without a fixed abode We 
take leave to say that very few communities are to be found in the world 
behaving in the manner in which the Indians have dunng the trying 
ordeal, and under most vexatious difficulties Will the Government 
take note of this'^ Will the Rand Plague Committee, which has come 
in close contact with the people, have the courage to give the Indian 
his due^ Will Mr Lyttelton take into consideration these facts in approv- 
ing of any restrictive legislation ? And will the friends of Indians in Eng- 
land bring them home to the authorities and see that the work so well 
done IS not wasted away^ 

Indian Opinion, 6-8-1904 


192 SIR PHIROZSHAH 

The mail papers to hand bring the most gratifying news that the 
Honourable Mr Phirozshah M Mehta^ has been knighted If any man 
deserved the honour, it certainly is Sif Phirozshah He is one of the 
oldest public workers He is the father of the Corporation of Bombay 
and probably there is not a single member of that great Corporation who 
has attended so many meetings or has served the length of time that Sir 
Phirozshah has done He is the uncrowned king of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and is recogmsed as the first leader as no other man m any other 
province m India is His unrivalled ability and experience, his eloquence, 
his tact and unfailing courtesy to his opponents have earned for him great 
popularity with the people and prestige with the Government He has 
left his mark on many legislative enactments of the Bombay Presidency, 
and, during the short period that he was enabled to serve the Impeiial 
Legislative Council at Calcutta, he carved out for himself a unique posi- 
tion It IS worthy of note that Sir Phirozshah had always been associated 
with the National Congress and has twice been the President of that insti- 
tution The conferring of the knighthood, therefore, is no less a compli- 
ment to the Congress than to the honourable gentleman himself We 
think that in honouring him the Government has honoured itself This 
IS not the first time that a Congress leader has been so honoured The 
Honouiable Mr Gokhale, who, as our readers are aware, has been doing 


1 Vvie Vol I, p 384 
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yeoman service in the Imperial Legislative Council, has only lately received 
the distinction of G I E , and we note, among the recent recipients of 
honour, the Honourable Sankaran Nair^ All this shews perhaps the signs of 
the times, but it shews also that the Government is fully alive to the good 
work that is being done for it by the leaders of the Indian community 
in different parts of India. 

Indian Opinion, 6-8-1904 

193. THE BRITISH INDIANS IN LOURENCO MARQUES 

A correspondent named “Fairplay” wrote some time ago to our 
contemporary. The Star, in connection with the position of the British 
Indians in Lourenco Marques as compared to the[ir] position in the Trans- 
vaal. The correspondent made the Indians in Delagoa Bay say as follows 
We are perfectly and absolutely free here under Portuguese rule, and we are 
a hundred times better here than in the Transvaal, although we are all British 
subjects 

On this, the regular correspondent of The Star writes from Lourenco 
Marques to our contemporary, stating that 

It may be news to the writer that an act was crowded out of the last sit- 
ting of the Cortes from want of time, and is to be brought up at the next sitting, 
under which newly-arrived Indians are to be taxed at the rate of ^£’80 per head 
per annum It is stated that this measure has the approval of the Government 
If the above proposal of Mr Deputy Carvalho passes into law, ‘Fairplay* 
will find some other dumping ground than Portuguese territory for his friends 
Now, if the information given by The Star correspondent be correct. 
It shews once more that it is not the Poituguese in Delagoa Bay who are 
opposed to the Indians, but that it is the general body of European mer- 
chants, such as the Uitlander class is composed of, which have succeeded 
m getting round the Portuguese Government, so that they may be able 
to get a monopoly in trade They did that during the old regime in the 
Transvaal, and persuaded the late President Kruger to pass legislation. 
It has been only recently that a large Europan population have settled 
in Delagoa Bay, and we should not be at all suprised if they have persuaded 
the Portuguese Government to place restnctions on British Indians Mr. 
Lyttelton will have to be very careful if he is at all jealous of the rights 
of the British Indians in South Afnca, and once the Poituguese Govern- 
ment embarks upon restrictions on the Bntish Indians, the problem will 
undoubtedly be far more complicated, because Delagoa Bay is not a 
British Colony, and because the ways of the Portuguese arc often 
inscrutable 

Indian Opinion, 6-8-1904 


1 Sir Qituiir Sankaran Nair (18 j 7-I934), a judge of the Madras H gh Court and 
Pua’dcnt of the Indian National Congrt^ in 1897 



19 1 SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE AND BRITISH INDIANS 

Superintendent Alexander has submitted to the Durban Town Council 
a report which is full of interest His remarks about Indians are very- 
satisfactory He says m connection therewith 

In dealing with our large population (about 16,000), I have had very little 
trouble They are most amenable to law and order Only in one instance, 
at their last annual Mohurrum festival, did some of them attempt to resist my 
orders, but as soon as they knew the order was to keep them clear of public- 
houses, they at once apologised 

The following remarks of his on drunkenness shew how much the 
Borough owes to the Superintendent for his good work m this direction, and 
we can only hope that he will long be spared to the commumty to render 
his services in the manner he has for the last twenty-five years and more 
During the year, 15,438 crimes and offences were brought to notice by 
your police, and dealt with, as shown in the statistics I am glad to say that, 
on the whole, the community have behaved well, considering the large number 
(about 300 Europeans) out of employment, and that half of the population 
are uncivilised blacks of many nationalities, and that we have also a large num- 
ber of European foreigners amongst us There is, I am glad to say, a large falling- 
off in drunkenness amongst Europeans No doubt the depression in trade has 
had something to do with it, but from constant observation, I am more inclined 
to think that the large facility now in town for obtaining refreshments of all 
sorts (not intoxicating) has more to do with it than anything else, as one can 
now take a friend into a restaurant who would not go into a public-house, and, 
when one has there refreshment of this sort, one does not care for other liquors 
I know the publican complains of how hard it is to pay the rent, etc , through 
the falling-off m his takings This can only be remedied by the owners of the 
property reducmg their rents which are now much too high to permit the pro- 
prietor to deal as honestly with his customers as he would probably wish to do 
It IS for this reason alone that I have throughout endeavoured to keep down 
the number of licences, and I think the Borough can congratulate itself upon 
having less licences for the sale of intoxicating liquor than any other seaport 
town of Its size in Great Britain or her Colonies, as we have only 5 hotels, 18 
hotels and bars, 17 public-houses, and 7 bottle stores I am further glad to 
say that drunkenness amongst European women in this Borough is very small 
compared with towns in Great Britain Of the 1,317 Europeans arrested for 
drunkenness last year, only 24 were women, and only one case of a lad under 
19 years of age, whilst I find by the Police statistics of seaport towns in Great 
Britain, some of them shew 60 per cent arrested for drunkenness to be women 
and 50 out of the 1,000 lads under 19 years of age With Indians and Natives 
arrested for drunkermess, the percentage of women is nine and ten respectively 
But the burden of our remarks today will be applied to one little 
sentence in the report wherein the Superintendent states that “with Indians, 
the percentage of women arrested for drunkenness is nine” This is not a 
new thing but, all the same, it is heart-rending to think that Indian women, 
who in their own country have never known what dnnk is, should here 
be found in the streets in a state of drunkenness There are undoubtedly 
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cases which are beyond one’s control, and much may be urged m extenua- 
tion of the weakness of the fallen women, but we conceive that so long 
as a single Indian woman is to be found in the Borough under the 
influence of dnnk, it must reflect upon the Indian community We 
have often had to perform the duty of urging the rights of the community 
It 13 today our privilege to draw the attention of the community to a very 
obvious duty which it owes to itself and to its v/omanhood Personally, 
we would see it made cnminal for Indian women to be supplied with 
drink at any of the bars in town, but it would be far more satisfactory if, 
so far as Indian women are concerned, the community could carry on a 
battle against the curse, and we have no doubt that success can be easily 
attained There are Indian societies in town, and enough young Indians 
with plenty of time at their disposal to carry on the much-needed temperance 
work, and here all creeds might usefully join hands We may also appeal 
to the Reverend Mr Smith and the Reverend Father Murray, who have all 
the facilities at their command and a suitable organisation to work with 
And there are also educated Indian ladies ivho could be very helpful 
m the matter It ought to be quite feasible to have small bands visiting 
each Indian bar and speak[ing] to the women as well as to the barmen, 
for ive do not see why even barmen, who are mostly Indians, should not 
be persuaded to decline to serve women We need not go into the merits 
ol the question, for there can be only one opinion It is hardly necessary 
to point out the awful results that flow from drunkenness, especially among 
women The stamp that the crime (for it is nothing less) leaves on pos- 
terity IS often indelible, and it ought to be held as sufficient to wake up 
within us unquenchable energy to see the reform through We shall be 
glad if our young readers would ponder over the suggestion we have ven- 
tiiicd to make and take it up without any delay. 

Indian Opinion, 13-8-1904 

195 THE PIETERSBURG CLAPTRAP 

In another column, we publish a report copied from the ^outpans- 
berg Revied) and Mining Journal, dated 29th July, of the anti-Asiatic meeting 
held in Pietersburg, which is said to have been attended by from two 
hundred to three hundred people. The mam resolution passed was similar 
to that passed at Boksburg, and the usual fallacies were dished up with 
an increasing mixture of spices m order to render them palatable to the 
mtcting For instance, one of the speakers said that the Indians lacked 
‘ the di suable qualities in residents of towns” in that they did not leave 
‘ something of a lasting and piogressive nature” Another speaker said, 
‘'Thev kept no carriages, bought no produce, and spent no money”, and 
a thnd -^aid, “If an Indian took 5s in a day’s business, he went without 
food altogi-thei, and if he took fb, he would kill a fowl” These state- 
ruunts aic mide b> p^-ople who would be accepted as sober in ordinary 
ijieuu'.-) iflairi To degrade a cla3:> of people with dehbeiation, to coop 
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them up m pons, to elepuvt, them of the right of buying land, and then 
to turn lound upon the vciy men and charge them with want of qualities 
desirable m citizens is a fine game If any of these worthy speakers have 
travelled beyond the boundary of the district of Zoutpansberg, we might 
Veiituic to direct tiicir attention to what they, the Indians, have done 
111 the way of progressive citizenship in Cape Town, Durban, and other 
places where they aie allowed some rights They have built business 
places m each of tiiese towns which would compare favourably with any, 
and m building those places, they employed European architects, European 
conti actors, Euiopean builders, biicklayers, caipcnters, etc , and some of 
these buildings aic tenanted also by Europeans In one instance, we 
know a man, a European, who was a tenant for nearly twenty years The 
Indian landloid never inci cased the rent duiing that time The tenant 
was reduced to poveity and could not pay rent, and the generous-minded 
landloid excused payment of rent for, we believe, a number of years, 
and would not take proceedings for ejectment This is fact and no fairy 
talc Wc would be pleased even to give the names of the paities to any 
bona-fide enquiicr May we ask whether all this shews lack of good citizen- 
ship^ One of the speakers said again that “the true solution of the Asiatic 
question lay in the application of the maxim, ‘the greatest good for the 
gicatest number’” Wc must confess that we arc not blind believers in 
that ma^im, wc think that it has worked untold mischief in many cases, 
and IS yet likely to do so in the history of the world’s progress But for 
the sake of argument, assuming its soundness, let us examine its applica- 
tion The gentlemen who spoke at the meeting held briefs for the traders 
The crime committed by the Indian is that he competes with them, he 
lowers the price of the necessaries of life and, having a fund of patience 
at his command, is a better seller, especially to those whose pockets are 
not too full, whether they be Europeans or Natives Even then, if the Indian 
trader is of any disadvantage to the European trader, which we deny, 
he IS on the whole of great benefit to the largest number of the inhabitants 
of the Transvaal and, in proof of that, the very fact that he has to depend 
for his business on the support received fiom the poor whites, including 
the Dutch and the Natives, may be mentioned without fear of any contra- 
diction And, strangely enough, the meeting itself found it necessary to 
establish a provisional White League Committee “for the purpose of 
devising means to discourage trade with the Asiatics” The drafting of 
the constitution has been left in the hands of the Mayor and others So 
then, we have the Local Board taking sides in a question of this description 
But in arguing about this matter, we know we are beating the air To 
men steeped in prejudice, an appeal to reason is worse than useless We 
can only hope that what reason may not accomplish will be accomplished 
by the great healer. Time, and the Indian can afford to wait, as justice 
IS on his side 

Indian Opinion, 13-8-1904 



1%, THE MAYOR OF DURBAN 

We have to congratulate Mr Ellis Browne on his re-election as the 
Chief Magistrate of the Borough for the third time. In this go-ahead and 
daily growing town, consisting as it does of a cosmopohtan population, 
having often conflicting interests, the office of Mayor is no sinecure In 
Mr. Ellis Browne we have a gentleman of varied acquirements and possess- 
ing a large amount of industry. So far as the British Indians are concerned, 
he knows them well, he has been brought mto frequent personal contact 
with all classes of the commumty, and but for his notorious minute on 
the Bazaar question, he was known to be fair-minded and impartial. 
That he lost his head, as so many did, on the Bazaar question is easy of 
explanation It was Lord Milner’s spell under which he was then labour- 
ing His Excellency’s Notice 356 of last year^ came down on the Indians 
like a bomb-shell. It affirmed the policy of the Government with regard 
to Indians, and it meant that His Excellency approved of the old Republican 
legislation Naturally, our worthy Mayor thought that it must have been 
sanctioned by Do%vmng Street and what could be allowed in a Grown 
Colony where, moreover, the very subject-matter of the Notice was a 
cause of the war, should a fortiori be permissible in a self-governing Colony 
hke Natal, and that was the reason why he hurled his minute at the 
Indian community Let us hope, however, that it is now forgotten, 
and if we have rescued it from obhvion it is to shew that it was a temporary 
aberration, and by no means respresentative of the general attitude of 
Mr. Ellis Browne. We wish him further success and prosperity to the 
Borough durmg his term of mayoralty. 

Indian Opinion^ 13-8-1904 


197. OUR GRjiND OLD MAN 

The number of India to hand by the last mail shews the perennial 
activity of Mr Dadabhai Naoroji,- the Grand Old Man of India. Noth- 
ing comes to him anuss if it is at all to be of benefit to the millions of his 
fellow-countrymen, and the correspondence between Mr. Lyttelton and 
himself published in India, and which we reproduce in another column, 
on the question of the status of the British Indians m the Transvaal, is 
but an instance of his activity. Many a man at his age would be entitled 
to retire from public life and enjoy well-deserved rest, but Mr. Naoroji, 
m spite of his age, can give points to many young workers in the cause. 
In his self-imposed exile, the only pleasure he knows is that of domg what 

« V'Ji \ol III, p 292. 
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he considers to be lus duty by his countrymen For spotless purity of 
life, for utter selflessness, and for sustained pubhc activity without caring 
for reward or praise, it will be difficult to find Mr Naoroji’s equal, not 
only in India but, ^ve may say without exaggeration, in any part of the 
globe 

Indian O/i:/ 2 io/i, 13 - 8 - 1904 ' 
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Last week there took place in the Legislative Council an interesting 
discussion on the amendment proposed by the Colonial Secretary, in 
the Municipal Corporation Ordinance, giving the right to the Mumcipah- 
ties to 

prohibit the use of the side-walks of any public street by Natives not holding 
letters of exemption, issued under tlie Coloured Persons Relief Proclamation, 
1901, and by coloured persons who are not respectably dressed and well-con- 
ducted 

This amendment was opposed by Mr Brmk and, as might be expected, 
was seconded by Mr Loveday The honourable gentleman said that 
the old regulations ought not to be tampered with Now the old town 
regulations prohibit the use of the side-walks by Coloured people entirely, 
and it was said that it ^vas a trespass upon the rights and privileges of the 
people for the Government to make any change whatsoever m the old 
law The Attorney-General stated that, under the old law, a Kaffir even 
when entenng a shop was hable to be arrested for being on the foot-path 
He also said that it was practically a dead letter, and that even during 
the Repubhean regime, respectably dressed Coloured people were not 
interfered ivith To that, we may add the instance of an Indian who was 
pushed off the foot-path, and who approached the then Bntish Agent 
The British Agent at once took up the defence of the Indian and made 
a strong representation to the State Secretary, Dr Leyds, who sent a letter 
of apology and said that it was under a mistake and misapprehension 
that the police interfered with the Indian who was walking on the foot- 
path, and he assured the Bntish Agent that such occurrences would not 
be repeated No protest was made by Mr Loveday then against such 
a relaxation of the law, but now that the Government wishes to recogmse 
the relaxation, Mr Loveday and his fnends are indignant And yet it 
must be apparent to anybody that the Government amendment is, although 
meant to give relief, nothmg less than an affront, because to make distinc- 
tions with reference to use of side-walks is so foreign to British traditions 
It can only be in this enlightened twentieth century, and that in the 
Transvaal, tah in the name of that Government such a thing is possible 
And the proviso as to' [being] ‘respectably dressed and of good conduct,’ 
is so elastic that, under it, unless the police have very special instructions, 
much mischief may be done Even Dr Turner, official member though he is. 
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felt that the whole thing was ridiculous, and gave a very apt and humor- 
ous instance of a white man whom he saw outside the Government Build- 
ings in Pretoria, “swaying to and fro, with his hands in his pockets and 
a pipe in his mouth, and spitting all round a clear six foot circle” The 
question, therefore, is hardly one of colour, but of hygiene and sanitation. 
The proper thing would be to punish all people who soiled the foot-paths, 
and It provides an intelligible, safe and inoffensive remedy 

Indian Opinion, 20-8-1904 


199 INDIA MAKES THE EMPIRE 

Our contemporary, the Johannesburg Star, has a leading arbcle on 
“India and the Empire”, based on Lord Curzon’s speech^ at the Guildhall, 
and It endorses Lord Gurzon’s view of the importance of India, and quotes 
with approval the following remarks that fell from Lord Gurzon’s lips 
If you want, he says, to save your Colony of Natal from being overrun 
by a formidable enemy, you ask India for help, and she gives it, if yolu want 
to rescue the white men’s legations from massacre at Peking, and the need is 
urgent, you ask the Government of India to despatch an expedition, and they 
despatch it If you are fighting the Mad Mullah in Somaliland, you soon dis- 
cover that Indian troops and an Indian General are best qualified for the task, 
and you ask the Government of India to send them If you desire to defend 
any of the extreme outposts or coaling stations of the Empire, Aden, Mauritius, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, even Tientsin or Shan-hai-kwan, it is to the Indian 
Army that you turn If you want to bmid a railway in Uganda or in the Soudan, 
you apply to India for labour 

But our contempoiary has not a word to say to the Colonists on behalf 
of the inhabitants of India who are settled in the Transvaal' Proud as 
the descendants of Englishmen are in the Colonies to belong to the British 
race, and eager as they aie to enjoy the privileges that the British Empire 
has to offer them, they would shirk the responsibility that membership 
of the Empire imposes on them, especially so far as British India is concerned 
They arc willing to appropriate the glory that comes from the British 
connection with India, and from a distance to applaud the valour of the 
Indian soldiers, but when it comes to a fair treatment of the brethern 
of these very soldiers, they want to hold themselves aloof It is, therefore, 
a pity that our contemporary did not make use of its opportunity, in 
dealing with Lord Curzon’s speech, of placing before its numerous read- 
eis the principle of recognising the very elementary and simple duty of 
i]u’d pro quo. As Sir Mancherjee has said, the Colonies cannot with impunity 
continue to insult and embitter the feelings of three hundred millions 
ol inhabitants of India for an indefinite length of time Slowly, though 
surely, the exclusive policy of the Colonies is making a deep impression 
on the minds of the Indian people, and it cannot but make the task ofgovern- 


1 Vtaec m LotcIot on July 20, 190 }• 
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iiKiU ui Iiuli.i more and moie diihcult ab it becomcb known that for 
in Indian the privilege of Butish citizenship oi British connection means 
little or nothing outride India, and that no matter what Ins status or 
ibiht) mas be, he is not w luted by the Colonies 

Ihu.in Op’hwn, 20-d.l901- 


JOO SUICIDE AMOj\G !j\DE.yrURED IjVDU^S 

Some coriespondcnts have of laic been writing to The jYatal Mercury 
ibout our le marks on the high rate of suicides among the indentured 
Ind’ans The writers have chosen to write anonymously, and although 
as a rule \sc decline to notice coriespondcnce relating to matters appear- 
ing m this journal published m some other, especially undei fictitious 
n lilies, we feel disposed for the sake of elucidation of the truth to oiler 
a few remarks One of the writeis styling himself “A White Man” has 
sent i letter w'hicli is totally beside the purpose lie di'-cusses the personnel 
of ttie editorial and the managerial staff of the paper and draws, in his 
imagination, a distineiion between the Hindoos and the Mahomedans, 
and gives it as hib opinion that the journal does not represent the Indian 
commumtv Wc do not propose to answer any of these allegations. 
Whether the paper represents anybody or not would not m any way detract 
from the truth of the statements made by us regarding the question of 
the suicides We may, however, parenthetically draw “A White Man’s” 
attention to the advertisement^ that appeared m connection with this 
paper m the preliminary numbers It was signed by all the influential 
leaders of the community, and if he will take the trouble to scan the list, 
he will find an answer to most ot his allegations He will study therefrom 
also the aims of the paper When, however, the writer states that it is 
our purpose to calumniate the whites in discussing the Protector’s report 
on the Indian suicides, wc think it right that wc should protest against 
any such insinuation We commend the following from our very first 
leader on the subject^ and leave “A White Man” and those who may 
think with him to judge for themselves 

Wc do not wish to driw any conclusions again'.t the cniplo>crb from these 
snggiring figures but wc do plead for a thorough enquiry, alike in the intciests 
of the Indians as of the employers, and we consider that nothing short of an 
impartial commission to investigate the cause would meet the ends of justice 

We have not in any way whatsoever cast any reflections on the plantcis 
All we care for is an investigation m the interests of all concerned That 
the figures wc pioduced were staggering no one would deny, but “Anglo- 
Indian” has questioned them We can only, therefore, draw his attention 
to the corroboration given to them by Mr Lyttelton, the Colonial Secre- 

1 This appeared m Gujarati, Tamil and Hmdi, signed by representative Indians speak- 
ing those languages Vtde Vol III, illustration facing p 313 

2 Vtde “Indentured Indians", 4 G-1904 

4-16 
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taiy, when he said that the rate among the non-mdentured Indians was 
157 per million and among indentured Indians- 766 per million If, there- 
fore, we erred, we have erred in very good company, and in spite of the 
remarks of “Anglo-Indian” and “A White Man”, we adhere to the state- 
ments we have made and urge that an enquiry should be instituted. 

Indian Opinion^ 20-8-1904 


? ' 

201. MR. LTTTELTON'S DESPATCH 

The debate in the Legislative Council of the Transvaal on the Indian 
traders’ question and ‘the pubhcation of Mr Lyttelton’s despatch mark 
a most important stage m the history of this much-vexed controversy. 
On the one hand, the Home Government finds that it cannot, consistently 
with national honour, give away the rights of the British Indians which 
they jealously guarded during the Boer rule On the other hand, the 
local Government and the Colonists seem to be bent upon rooting out 
the Indian More than once has Sir George Farrar expressed in emphatic 
teims that probably the first act of a responsible Government when it came 
would be to extinguish the Indian trader by giving' him compensation. 
We all know what the giving of compensation means ' Thus, then, there 
is a direct conflict between Impeiial interests and local prejudice-^ 
wc will not dignify it by the name of local mteiests, because we venture 
to thmk that the presence of the Indian in no way constitutes a menace 
to the white community W e have in these columns times without number 
shown that the white tradei has not been driven out either in the Gape 
or Natal, where the Indians enjoy comparatively greatei rights than in 
the Transvaal, but that they are earning side by side with the white man 
an honest livelihood The unmeaning prejudice takes no account of 
the immeasurably superior facilities that the European enjoys in many 
respects, and the organising power which the Indian lacks These two 
more than counterbalance the so-called cheap living of the Indian But; 
as a mattei of fact, nobody has ever asked for unrestricted trading rights 
on behalf of the Indians All that is necessary is to absolutely protect 
vested interests, and to allow the Indian a reasonable share in future 
trade To see men like Sir George Fairar and Mr. Bourke haranguing 
about the impending ruin threatening the Colony m the event of the 
Indians being allowed to continue to trade — when they must know that 
the Indian is an alrnost negligible quantity, when one of them alone could 
buy out every Indian m the Colony thnee over — is a most humiliating 
spectacle unworthy, shall wc say, of those who piofess to be guided by 
British traditions If so much could, with justice, be said of the non- 
oflicial members of the Legislative Council, what arc we to thmk of the 
aUiiudc of the Goveinmeni^ What are wc to thmk of the Lord Milner 
of lodav asking Mr Lyttelton to take away practically everything from 
the Indian, and of the Lord Milner, on the eve of the war, w-ho persisted 
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in Ins advocacy of the Indian cause, and who would not barter away the 
rights of one class of British subjects for the sake of securing those of another 
class ^ Lord Milner prides himself on being an out-and-out Imperialist 
Is His Excellency’s Imperialism confined to South Africa only^ The read- 
ing of Mr Lyttelton’s despatch has been both pleasant and distressing 
What the local Government was ready to grant in the beginning of 1902, it 
has now retracted What Lord Milner promised to do, when he justified the 
now notorious Bazaar Notice No 356 of last year, has now been retracted 
His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, instead of taking up an impartial 
attitude, has constituted himself an exponent of the anti-Asiatic policy. 
All this IS painful Mr Lyttelton, therefore, takes up the cudgels on behalf 
of the Indians, and on behalf of the Imperial pohcy and proimses made 
by British statesmen and rmnisters He shews conclusively that there 
can be only one solution of the question, namely, to grant reasonable 
rights to British Indians But the reading becomes again distressing when 
we come to look at his final proposals, which seem merely to require the 
protection of the existing trading hcences, leaving the principle of com- 
pulsory segregation mtact, as also the great piinciple of Colour legislation 
But all this later, because even what Uttle the Golomal Secretary requires, 
the Transvaal Government is not prepared to grant We have no doubt 
that the resolution of the Legislative Council has been cabled to the Home 
Government, and much will depend upon the attitude that may be as- 
sumed by It 

Indian Opinion, 27-8-1904 ' ' 
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[Prior to September 3, 1904^ 


To ' ' * 

The Honourable the Colonial Secretary, 
Pretoria 


SIR, 

The despatch addressed by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor 
to His Excellency the Governor, dated the 13th April this 'year, on the 
status of British Indians in the Transvaal, contains certain matters which 
have deeply grieved my Association, and I am, therefore, directed to 
humbly submit the following to His Excellency and to request that 
the same .may also be forwarded to His Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for the Colonies ' “ 

The despatch recommends the immediate adoption of the recommen- 
dations made therein as to alteration in the existing law with regard to 
British Indians, and, based before on two incidents, the first being the 

' ii j it I * 

n 1 The date ‘on which tlie petition was presented is not available ' 
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test case of Habib Motan and the Government, underlying which is, 
in the words of His Excellency, the problem of self-preservation, and 
the second, the prominence into which 'the question came owing to the 
outbreak of bubonic plague 

To take the second incident first, my Association ventures to submit 
that It has been shown most conclusively that the Indians residing m the 
Location were in no way responsible for the outbreak. My Association 
would gladly have refrained from making any remarks in the matter, 
but as It is responsible for the statements supplied in this instance to Sir 
Mancherjee Bhownaggree, and as his information has been controverted 
by His Excellency, a brief explanation has become necessary in justice to 
my Association 

It will be recollected that the plague was officially declaied as having 
broken out on the 18th March last The Location was expropriated by 
the Johannesburg Town Council on the 26th September last year Before 
that date, each owner of the Stands in the Location was held responsible 
for a proper sanitary upkeep thereof The owneis, therefore, employed 
men in order to keep the Stands m a clean condition, and up to that date, 
no epidemic was known to have arisen in the Location, and the Indian 
community had remained paiticularly free from infectious or contagious 
diseascb. The sanitary contiol, from the 26th September, 1903, passed 
into the hands of the Town Council. The owners were not allowed to 
have any say either as to the manner in which the Stands were kept or as 
to tenants that were received Instead of one man or men to clean each 
Stand, there were a few men employed by the Mumcipahty to look after 
the whole aiea The result was that they were totally unable to cope 
with the work. The population, too, went up considerably, as, regardless 
of the accommodation in the Location, the Town Council accepted tenants. 
Complaints were frequently made about this unsatisfactory state of things, 
but nothing was done The following letter was written to Dr. Porter, 
giving the necessaiy waimng. 

21 to 24 Court Ciiamblrs, 
15lh February, 1904 
To 

Dr. C. PoRiER 

Medic-vl Ofi'Iclr of Health 

JoHANMESaURG 
DEAR DR PORTER, 

I am cctrcmcly obliged to you lor having paid a vibit lost Saturday to die 
Indian Location, and for the intcicst you arc taking m the proper sanitation 
of the bite The more I think of it, the uglier the situation appears to me, and 
I think that if the Town Council takes up a position of no/i po^simus, it will 
be an abdication of its function, and I do rcbpcctfully say that nothing can justify 
tilt Public lit dth Corarautec in saying that neither oecrerowding nor insatii- 
tation could be lulptd I l<,tl convmttd that every minute wtstifl over the 
matter mtriK h tstciis i cil unity for Johamiciburg and that through absolutely 
no taalt ot the Br tun Indiaus \Vhy, of all places in Job umu>burg, tin, Jndian 
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Location should be chosen for dumping down all the Kaffiis of the town passes 
my comprehension While the great projects for sanitary reform of the Pubhc 
Healtli Committee are undoubtedly very laudable and probably necessary, 
the obvious duty of dealing with the present danger of msamtation and over- 
crowding in the Indian Location, m my humble opinion, is not to be neglected 
I fed that a few hundred pounds now spent will probably cause a savmg of 
thousands of pounds, for, if, unfortunately, an epidemic breaks out m the Loca- 
tion, panic will ensue and money will then be spent like water m order to cure 
an evil which is now absolutely preventiblc. 

I do not wonder tliat your staff, hard worked as it is, is unable to cope with 
sanit-iUon m the Location, for what you do want, and what you cannot get, is a 
topaz Coi each Stand IVhat is everybody’s business is also nobody's You cannot 
c,\pcct every resident to look after die sanitation Before expropriation, every 
Stand holder wis held responsible, and very naturally, for the proper sanitation 
of ills Stand The result, as I know personally, was that every Stand had a 
topaz attached to it who continually looked after the Stand, and I have no 
hesitation m saying that, compared to what the Stands arc now, they were kept in 
an ideally good condition 

You ask me to suggest remedies I have slept over the matter, and if only 
the Town Council would take up a reasonable attitude, I have no doubt that 
an immediate improvement without any cost to the Town Council, and pro- 
bably to the saving of a few pounds, is possible Let short leases — six monthly 
or quarterly — be given to the Stand-liolders The leases may state exactly 
how many people are to be kept on each Stand, or in each room The lesees 
could pay, say 8 per cent on the valuation of the valuators, and should be made 
strictly responsible for the, sanitation of the Stand leased by them 

The sanitary regulations could then be strictly enforced, one or two ins- 
pectors could visit the Stands daily and come down upon defaulters ivith a heavy 
hand If this humble suggestion is accepted, you will see vast improvement m 
two or three days, and you, by a stroke of the pen, could deal effectively ivith 
msamtation and overcrowding 

The Town Council would also be saved the necessity of having to make 
individual collections of rents 

Of course, under my suggestion, the Town Council must withdraw the 
Kaffirs from the Location About this mixing of the Kaffirs with the Indians, 
I must confess, I feel most strongly I think it is very unfair to the Indian popu- 
lation, and it IS an undue tax on even the proverbial patience of my countrymen 
Although I have not personally visited other portions included within the 
Insanitary Area, I very much fear that the same condition of things exists there, 
and the suggestion I have made above would apply to other parts also 

1 trust you will receive this letter m the spirit m which it is written, and I 
hope that I have not expressed myself more strongly than the urgency of the 
occasion requires I need hardly add that my services m this direction are 
entirely at the disposal of yourself and the Pubhc Health Committee, and I 
have no doubt that, if the Town Council would but give the Indian community 
a fair chance of proving what it is capable of domg in the way of sanitation, I 
do not think it would be much mistaken 

You may make what use you like of this communication 
In conclusion, I hope that an immediate remedy will be found for the danger 
that threatens the community 

I remain f 
Tours faithfully, 
(Signed) M K Ganphi 
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Dr. Porter m his turn passed this letter on to the Pubhc Health Commit- 
tee which, however, took no action Extraordinary rain supervened and 
brought on the much-dreaded plague 

Here, then, in the humble opimon of my Association, there was nothing 
left undone by the Indians residing in the Location It was with them 
purely and simply a matter of helplessness There was nowhere else for 
them to go to It was impossible to vacate the Location and overrun the 
town In spite of urgent entreaties, no site was fixed for them in lieu of 
the expropnatcd Location Dr Porter’s opinion about the condition of 
the Location, which my Association has taken exception to, was given 
in 1902, and yet, up to the time of expropriation, (that is, foi nearly one 
year,) the Location was allowed to remain in the same, condition without 
any epidemic having broken out 

Here, then, there is a practical demonstration of the truth of evi- 
dence given by Dr Johnston and the late Dr Marais ^ The Location did, 
as a matter of fact, assume the state described by Dr Porter after if be- 
came the property of the Toivn Council, and after the Indians themselves 
became unable to look after it 

Furthermore, the Medical Officer of Health for the Transvaal is 
rcpoited to have said as follows in connection with the outbreak, thus 
absolving the Indians in the Location from liability ’ 

The coolie Location at Johannesburg was m a disgraceful condition, and 
why^ Because those poor people were compelled to live m it like chickens in a 
coop, and it was left in a most insanitary condition by the authorities If Mr 
Raitt (member, Legislative Council) had been compelled to live in it, he would 
have been just as dirty 

It IS also noteworthy that Indians have been no more liable to the 
disease in the Transvaal than the other communities outside the Loca- 
tion, that IS to say, where they had control of their premises For instance, 
m Pretoria and Potchefstroom, where there are Indian Locations, there 
were practically no cases of plague amongst the Indians 

Before concluding this portion of the representation, my Association 
invites His Excellency’s attention to the following from Drs Veale and 
Spink, both medical gentlemen of long standing 

I hereby certify that I have practised as a general medical practitioner in 
the town of Pretoria for the last five years 

During that period, I have had a considerable practice amongst the Indians, 
e-bpeeially about tliree years ago, when thc> were more numerous than at present 
I have generally found them cleanly in their per>ons, and free from the 
Dersonal disease due to dirt or careless habits Their dwellings are generally 
clean and jamtation is willingly atttnded to bv them Class considered, I should 
be of opinion that the lowest claso of Indian compares most favourably widi the 
luwe-it class of white, i e , the lowest cl.iss Indian lives better and in better habi- 
tation and with more regard to sanitary measures than the lowest class white 
I li’ve, further, found that during the period that small-po\ w.is epidemic 
la the to\,n mddis'rict, and is still epidemic in the dutrict, that, although every 


I I.J. \o!. HI, np 103-8. 
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nation nearly had one or more of its members at some time m the Lazaretto, 
there was not a single Indian attacked 

1 Generally, m my opmion, it is impossible to object to the Indian on sanitary 

grounds, provided always the inspection of sanitary authorities is made as strictly 
and regulaily for the Indian as for the white 

, ‘ ' H Prior Veale, b a , m b , b c , (Cantab ) 

This IS to certify that I have examined the residences of the bearers of this 
note, and that they arc in a sanitary and hygienic condition, and, in fact, such 
as any Curopcan might inhabit I have resided in India I can certify that 
their habitations here in the South African Republic are far superior to those 
‘ of their native country ' ' ‘ 

C P Spink, mrgs,&lrca, (London ) 
As to the first-mentioned point, in dealing with it, His Excellency 
has dwelt on three illustrations, namely, Johannesburg, Pietersburg and Natal 
In the humble opimon of my Association, the fact that Johannesburg has 
been able to hold its own against the British Indian shews that the Indian 
is unable to compete with the European in trade, except in petty trading, 
and then, too, he is not successful in ousting the European, for it is 
notorious that, in Johannesburg, the petty trade is mostly 'in the hands of 
ahens from Europe In Pietersburg, too, with the greatest deference to 
His Excellency, the bulk of the trade, both wholesale and retail, is in 
Europe^an hands, and the European houses, which are referred to by His 
Excellency as having wholesale businesses only in Pietersburg, are also, 
according to the information in possession of my Association, carrying on a 
retail trade, whereas the Indians there confine their trade to the retail branch 
My Association respectfully submits that the comparison drawn 
from Natal is very unfair to the British Indian community, for there is 
no analogy between Natal and the Transvaal The former has been 
importing labour from India now for over thirty years, and the bulk of 
the Indian population is under indenture The free Indians who have 
entered the Colony as independent men number less than ten thousand 
(10,000) But even there, my Association ventures to submit, the retail 
trade has not passed entirely into Indian hands In all the important 
towns, it IS still controlled by the Europeans 

The following is, the testimony given by Sir James Hullett only last 
year as to the value of the Indian to Natal 

The Arabs were limited and were traders almost entirely T.hc ordinary 
small trader could not compete 'with the Arabs The retail Kaffir trade of the 
Colony was practically in the hands of the Arabs In the country districts, 
witness had no objection to this because he thought the ordinary young white 
man or woman could do something better than looking after Kaffir country 
stores The Arab’s wants were less than the ordinary white man’s wants, they 
sold at a smaller profit and, to a certain extent, they dealt fairer witli the natives 
than the European traders, who, at the country stores, desired to make such 
large profits Apart from the country districts, he supposed — from appear- 
ance — that Arab traders were doing an cver-increasing business m the towns 
They were supported to a certain extent by white mhabitants The white in- 
habitants, and with 'a ceitam amount of justice, complained of the Arabs, but yet 
helped to support them because of being able to get their goods cheaper from 
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them than elsewhere But all this did not mean the elimination of the white 
man from trade altogether (This witness said emphatically) 

Most public men there believe that Natal owes its prosperity to the 
presence of the Indian The special Commissioners, who, some years 
ago, examined the whole question, said, especially with reference to the 
British Indian trader, against whom His Excellency has been pleased to 
advance so much argument, gave their opinion [jzc] as follows 

VVe are content to place on record our strong opimon, based on much ob» 
servation, that the presence of these traders has been beneficial to the whole 
Colony, and that it would be unwise, if not unjust, to legislate to their prejudice 
Nearly all of them are Mohammedans, either total abstamers from alcoholic 
liquors, or drinkmg them in moderation They are thrifty by nature and sub- 
missive to the law 

Out of the seventy-two European witnesses, who gave their evidence 
before the Commission, almost every one of those who spoke as to the 
presence of the Indian affecting the Colony has said that he is indispens- 
able for Its welfare 

But the most striking instance, perhaps, shewing that the Indian is 
not the menace that he is popularly considered to be to the white predomi- 
nance, is to be found m the Cape Colony That Colony has never imported 
Indian labour, but up to last year, it was open to receive any Indian who 
went there Indians are entitled to own land, they may take out licences 
to trade without any let or hindrance, and they enjoy practically all the 
rights possessed by His Majesty’s other subjects And yet his competition 
has not told upon the European community in any way whatsoever, except 
in so far as his presence has stimulated healthy iivalry There are at 
the Cape far wealthier Indians than in the Transvaal, but they have not 
made any appreciable impression on the ownership of land 

My Association, therefore, ventures to submit that the past, in so 
far as it throws any light on the question, does not bear out the fears 
expressed by His Excellency 

That the opposition to the British Indian is confined to the trader class 
in the Transvaal, and therefore, purely interested, is, in the humble opinion 
of mv Association, plain from the fact that the Indian depends largely 
upon Euiopean support Having been found reliable, the European 
banks give him credit, European houses sell him goods on credit, and 
the European customers purchase goods from him, his best customers 
being the Dutch people It may here be mentioned that, even duiing 
the Boer rule, a Petition, extensively signed by the Dutch people as also 
the English people, was presented to the late President Kruger fa/ouring 
the presence of the Indian. 

The social and political equality, it is true, was never recognised 
diKing the Boer regime as between white and Coloured people, but the 
Indian, u will be readily admitted, has studiously kept himself aloof from 
iniiudu'g hunsedf on an> of the two departments 

Mv Aj^oeiation cnuca leave to discuss the proposals made by His 
Lxeedteiie, \.hich have been termed b> him "coneeanons”, but winch. 
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in the humble opinion of my Association, constitute a further encroach- 
ment on the small measure of liberty enjoyed by the British Indian under 
Law 3 of 1885, which the proposals are intended to replace 

(1) Under the Law, then, as now interpreted, the Indian is, as in 
practice he has always been, free to trade anywhere he chooses 

(2) Though there is in the Law a clause restricting residence to Loca- 
tions, wards, or streets set apart for the purpose, as the Supreme Court 
has held, it is inoperative, as there is no sanction provided for it in the 
Law The Biitish Indian is, therefore, free to leside where he likes He 
may not own fixed pioperty, but he is entitled to own leases 

(3) Tlieie is in the Law no restriction whatsoever on the free immigra- 
tion of Asiatics 

Under the proposals made by His Excellency, the issue of licenses 
outside Bazaars ivould be restricted only to those who were carrying on 
business at the commencement of hostilities, and, then only, during the 
residence in this Colony of the licensees, a proviso which materially 
curtails the possibility of expansion even for the few who were trading 
at the commencement of hostilities The proposal, therefore, would 
ultimately mean a complete sweeping out of the British Indian trader, 
except from Locations 

Exemption fiom liabihty to reside in Locations is contemplated, 
but, as has been sho\vn above, the liability to reside in Locations does not 
exist, but will have to be created and will, therefore, be a new restriction 

Exemption from registration will be merely nominal, as almost all 
the old residents of the Transvaal have, in obedience to Lord Milner’s 
advice, paid the registration fee, and as the fewest possible new men would 
be allowed to enter the Colony under the Immigration Ordinance proposed 
to be introduced As a matter of fact, the Peace Preservation Ordinance 
is employed to shut out every Indian who is not a refugee, no matter 
what his intellectual attainments, social quahties, or habits of life may be 

It IS, therefore, respectfully submitted that in not a single particular 
will the proposals under discussion concede anything to the British Indians, 
but they would very materially restrict the rights hitherto enjoyed by them 

My Association is grateful to His Excellency for advising that the 
Indians may be allowed to hold land in their own names which may be 
devoted to religious purposes, but my Association may be pardoned for 
saying that, when the bulk of the Indian population is compulsonly segre- 
gated, the concession would be of little or no use, and could not be availed 
of if the land is not allowed to be used for purposes of drawing an mcome 
for the support of religious institutions Nor is the proposal altogether 
new, because, time after time. Her late Majesty’s agents brought the matter 
to the notice of the late President Kruger, who had promised to grant relief 

His Excellency has been pleased to say that “the British Indian 
Association maintains that these sites (referring to the new Locations laid 
out) are quite unsuitable, but they have in my opinion oveistatcd their 
case” With the greatest deference to His Excellency, my Association 
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ventures to submit that it has always been its endeavour to place facts 
without any varmsh at all, and, in making its submission regarding the 
new sites, my Association has, in every instance, supported its objections 
with disinterested testimony The members of my Association, being 
most of them traders of long experience, also claim to speak with confi- 
dence regarding these sites, and however valuable they may become 
m the distant future, for immediate purposes, save in one or two instances, 
they are totally useless, situated as they are in isolated and uninhabited 
spots where there has been no traffic In Pietersburg, for instance, the 
new site has been fixed nearly two miles from the town where, as it is only 
a small village, there can be no traffic It is, theiefore, a question purely 
and simply of establishing a new Indian village Half a dozen store-keepers 
removmg there will have only themselves to trade with To say that 
removal to such a Location would be tantamount to removal from Cheap- 
side to Hampstead Heath in London would, in the humble opinion of 
my Association, be an understatement of the case And the very fact 
that these sites have been fixed so far apait is a limitation of the powers 
vested in the Government in virtue of Law 3 of 1885, which contemplates 
the setting apart of “streets and wards” besides Locations 

The crux, however, of the whole question is legislation in anticipation 
of the futuie, and my Association cannot help saying that the future being 
guarded against by the Immigration Act on the Natal or Cape lines, theie 
would appear to be no reason for the fear of the Indian swamping the 
European m any department of life As against the ever increasing 
European population, the Indian population, which may be estimated 
at twelve thousand (12,000), would always remain stationary with the 
addition of the few ivho may be able to enter the Transvaal under the 
education test. In Natal, for instance, during the five yeais’ working 
of the Act, only 158 new men were able to enter the Colony under the 
test, when it consisted of a simple set form. As His Excellency is aware, 
now the test has been considerably raised, being the same as in the Cape 
.\ct, winch makes it impossible for any but those who have a fairly com- 
petent knowledge of the English language to enter the Colony And 
although my Association does not share the fears expressed by His Excel- 
lency, m view of the popular prejudice, it is prepared to accept the impo- 
sition of the restriction, so long as reasonable facilities are afforded for 
servants and salesmen, who may be absolutely necessary for the cariying 
on of existing businesses, to enter the Colony 

With lefercncc to the issue of new trading licences to those who did 
not at any time trade befoic war in the Transvaal, whether with or with- 
out licences, mv Association, in order to allay the popular prejudice, and 
IS m earnest of its desire to meet the wishes ol the European Colonists 
a> much as possible, would be prcpaied to accept a general measure, 
having It to the option ol the Government or the Local Boaids either 
to giant or reru;>e such licences, subject, however, to an appeal to tlie 
Sunrenu Court in eases of manifest injustice, for instance, wheie the 
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nt-\\ applic'iiu IS suppoitul by a majority of European residents, provided, 
ho\sc\cr, til u the »\isting licences arc not in any way interfered with, 
e\eept \shen the premises arc not kept in a sanitary condition or the licensee 
does not comply with the regulations as to book-keeping, etc Thus, 
the issue of new licences will be regulated without any invidious legis- 
lation b.ised on distinction of colour 

Mv AssociUion lespectfuUy submits that the prohibition to own 
fixed properly is ^is unjust as it is uncalled for, and to prevent a handful 
ot Indians in liu Colony from buving land freely is manifestly contiary 
to British traditions 

My Association has refiaincd from saying anything with icfciencc 
to the promise m ide on behalf of the British Government forty years ago, 
because, m its humble opinion, the case for the Biitish Indians is cxcced- 
inglv stiong on its merits, but I may take the liberty of saying that, if the 
situation when Sir Charles Napier gave his proclamation in 1843 was 
dilfeient to what it is today, it was ceitainly not so dilTcicnt when the 
late Lord Roieme id and the late Lord Locke, as also Lord Milner, made, 
during the Boer regime, the most strenuous effort on behalf of the British 
Indians and more or less successfully protected then rights against en- 
croachment by the late President Kruger The position, when the hosti- 
lities broke out and when Her late Majesty’s ministers declared that the 
disabilities of die Biitish Indians were one of the causes of war, was also 
not very diffeient from what it is today 

My Association, thercfoie, feels that the Indian community has not 
been fairly treated in that these facts have been overlooked My Associa- 
tion respectfully submits that the Indians, as subjects of the Crown, and 
as law-abiding and peaceful residents of the Transvaal, have a claim to 
an imparUal consideration of their position at the hands of PIis Excellency 
as representative of the King-Emperor and Head of the State 

The British Indians, moreover, may be excused for drawing His 
Excellency’s attention to the humble services that they, as a race, have 
always rendered to the Crown Whether it is in Somaliland, Tibet, China, 
or in South Africa, the Indian soldier has, side by side with the soldier 
from the British Isles, borne the brunt of the battle Lord Curzon spoke 
the other day in the following glowing terms about India’s services to 
the Empire 

If you want to save your Colony of Natal from being overrun by a formi- 
dable enemy, you ask India for help, and she gives it If you want to lescue 
the \/hite men’s legations from massacre at Pekmg, and the need is urgent, you 
ask the Government of India to despatch an expedition and they despatch it 
If you arc fighting the Mad Mullah m Somaliland, you soon discover that Indian 
troops and an Indian General arc best qualified for the task, and you ask the 
Indian Government to send them If you desire to defend any of the extreme 
outposts or coaling stations of the Empire, Aden, Mauritius, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, even Tientsin or Shan-hai-kwan, it is the Indian Army to which you turn 
If you want to build a railway in Uganda or m the Soudan, you apply to India 
for labour When the late Mr Rhodes was engaged in developing your recent 
acquisition of Rhodesia, he turned to me for assistance It is with Indian coolie 
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labour that you exploit the plantations equally of Demerara and Natal It is 
with Indian trained officers that you irrigate Egypt and dam the Nile It is 
with Indian forest officers that you tap the resources of Central Africa and Siam, 
with Indian surveyors that you explore all the hidden places of the earth. 

Unless we can persuade the millions of India that we give to them absolute 
justice as between man and man, equality before the law, freedom from tyranny 
and injustice and oppression, then your Empire will not touch the hearts and 
will fade away^ 

Sir George White generously acknowledged the services of the devoted 
Prabhu Singh, who, at great risk, sat perched up on a tree within the 
range of the Boer fire, and never once failed to give the warning of the 
firing of the Boer guns from the Hill of Umbulwana during the siege of 
Ladysmith The Indian monument on the Observatory Hill in Johannes- 
burg is also a testimony to the Indian contribution to the wai in South 
Africa The British Indians in the Transvaal who belong to that race 
are, in the humble opinion of my Association, entitled to some measure 
of consideration, specially as to their vested rights and their right to earn 
an honest livelihood in the Transvaal, with dignity and self-respect, and 
without being perpetually reminded that the colour of their skin is a bar 
to the ordinary civil liberty, as distinguished from the political, under 
the Biitish flag 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 
Chairman 

British Indivn Association 

Imhnn Opinion, 3-9-1904 
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Court Chambers, 
Johannesburg, 
Septembtrr 3, 1004 
To 

The Editor 
The Star 

SIR, 

I tiust vou Will allow me to say a few words with reference to your 
editoiial on the representation ol the British Indian Association I am 
afraid the moit important point of the representation has been missed 
b> you, and, m my humble opinion, the publicists m the country would 

I The %.orciing m tliu extract from Lord Gurzon’s GiulcUiall speech differed slightly from 
tlut cited earlier in “India Makes U.c Empire”, 20-8-190 1, .vith which this has been 
Lroajht irj hnc 

- 1 nii wu rcurcuiuced m Opir on under the title “Bnluh Indian Asuicuiliou: 

\ 'ct'er frt.'u Mr G u dm” 
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ender a service to it by drawing the attention of the public to the fact 
hat the lepresentation meets entirely the most pressing objections of the 
Europeans who do not want unrestricted immigration of Indians, and 
tvould allow no new licences to them The Association accepts Sir Arthur 
Lawley’s proposal as to the introduction of an Immigration Ordinance 
on the Gape model, and makes a suggestion whereby the objectors them- 
selves, namely, the local authorities, would have the virtual control over 
the issue of new licences Gould the Indians go further^ It should not 
be forgotten that, when the late Mr Krugei wanted to nullify the decision 
of the late High Court by Volksraad resolutions, there was tremendous 
opposition The Colonists, who then formed the Opposition, are now 
asking for the very thing they opposed, for it is nothing less than the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court that they wish to override by stopping or sus- 
pending the issue of Asiatic licences Such a thing in a British country 
would be impossible if self-interest did not temporarily bhnd the fine 
sense of British justice And yet, the Bntish Indian Association, recogni- 
sing the popular prejudice, is prepared to forego veiy largely the fruits 
of victory dearly won after a tremendous struggle Personally, I do not 
fear the verdict of any Commission that may be ' appointed, believing, 
as I humbly but firmly do, that many of the objections raised against 
the Indians have no foundation in fact The number of retail Indian 
traders in the Transvaal is very small compared to the European But 
I think that the appointment of a Commission is unnecessary and it will 
indefinitely postpone a settlement of the question It will be very surpri- 
sing if Ml Lyttelton goes back upon his despatch and suspends the issue 
of Indian licences, pending the finding of the Commission The Biitish 
Indian Association has ever tried to meet the wishes of the Europeans 
It has again made a supreme effort, and you would, I subimt, be serving 
the country by laying stress upon this fact, especially m view of the extreme 
measures that are being suggested at Potchefstroom and elsewhere The 
time IS of the essence at present, the controversy has reached a stage which 
admits of a definite decision as the only remedy Session after session, 
legislation has been passed, and each time the question has been shelved 
The Association has made definite proposals which, I venture to think, 
afford a reasonable solution worthy of a trial, at any rate They have, 
moi cover, the merit of disposing of the question locally 

I am, etc, 

M K Gandhi 

Indian Opinion, 10-9-1904 
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We confess that we do not understand Lord Milner’s attitude on 
this question, if the cablegrams received by our contemporaries give a 
fair summary of His Excellency’s view, for we are told that His Lordship 
thinks that 

an attempt to place coloured people on an equality with whites in South Africa 
IS wholly impracticable and wrong m principle, but he holds that when a coloured 
man possesses a certain high grade of civilisation, he ought to obtain a white 
man’s privileges, irrespective of coloui 

If this is all that His Excellency means, we can see nothing inconsistent 
With It in Mr. Lyttelton’s despatch, for he has proposed that further immig- 
ration of British Indians should be stopped, save for those who would 
satisfy the test laid down by His Excellency With reference to those 
that are already m the country, he proposes that segregation for samtary 
purposes, but not for trade, may be allowed There, then, remains the 
question of trading still open, but Lord Milner has answered that question 
himself when he says 

While we should be justified m legislating even contrary to public opinion to 
protect the vested rights of the Indians already here, we should not be justified/ 
in regulating the Asiatic question so far as it is res Integra in a manner opposed 
to the voice of a vast majority of the European population. 

If, then, the vested rights are to be protected, nothing more has really 
been asked for by Mr. Lyttelton, for we claim that every Indian who is 
now settled m the Transvaal, having been allowed to trade free[ly]^ duiing 
the Republican regime, has a vested nght in such ability to trade, whether 
he actually traded or not, and those who may come hereafter will only 
be such as would possess a certain high grade of civihsation* The whole 
ot the [opjposition from flis Excellency [fal]ls to the ground, but, un- 
[fortjunatcly, during the last two [years], we have learnt things [which] 
unable us to know that [howev]er, painful it may be to [have to] say so, 
Lord Milner does not mean what he says There is no intention to grant 
the bettei -class Asiatic any special rights, and the vested rights have 
tapciud down to actual trade carried on by Indians on the 1 1th of October, 
1899. For, was it not the contention of the Asiatic Traders’ Commission 
that they had authority only to investigate the cases of those who were 
trading at, and immediately on, the commencement of hostilities, and 
that, under the reference, they could only deal with the cases of people who 
were trading as far back as October 1899? Had it not been for the god- 
send m the shape of the Supreme Court decision, more than 75 per cent 
ol the Indian traders would b> this time have been wiped out of existence 
imdei the above reference, and probably the Colonial Office would have 


1 lij j a. ci other v.or<i> m -quarc LracLcts ha.c been rcconsuuctcd from the damaged 
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doiu uoilunij \Vc, thtu’forc, pkad ioi a fuink st.iltmcnt ol the policy 
V-) to llu Cuiopt.iu oppOiUum iKo, we have to protebt against His Lvcel- 
hnn) living so much stiess upon it loi two reasons (first) no opposition 
on the pin o{ one body of Biitish subjeel^ could be allowed to avail in 
ordii to like aw IV the legitimate lights of anothei body, (second) the 
oppo ition is (osleiod bv the Government itself Mr Lyttelton’s despatch 
his m ill It lespect biui an e)c-opcner Although Mi. Duncan and Sir 
Richaui Solomon made what appe ircd to us to be a righteous defence 
on hihilf of till weakei pait>, when the Asiatic Iraders’ Commission 
w !•> ippunitod It Sn Giorgt Farrar’s instigation, both of them, as would 
ippt ir from tlu dispatch, have been asking Mr Lyttelton as vigorously 
as till V eould to take away prictically everything from the Indians We 
lind the- s nne subiervience to Luropoan sentiment m the Legislative 
Council rill motion proposed by Sir George Fairai, regarding a Com- 
mission to he appointed from Lngland, and a stoppage of the issue of all 
Hew Imliin lieeiiees in the meanwhile, is gladly accepted by the Govern- 
ment kS’heii till 1 ite Mr Kruger passed any resolutions to nullify the 
decisions given by ins High Court, he was furiously blamed His conduct 
was consitlirid to be brutal, short-sighted, and all tlie ugly names that 
could be given inm wen biought into play Not a voice, however, is raised 
in protest when the veiy same thing is proposed by the representative 
of tlie IJritisli CroVfU, namely, to take away the right of the Indian to trade 
111 tile Colonv, which has been emphatically recognised by the unanimous 
decision of tin independent judges of the Transvaal We hope, tlierefore, 
tiiat Mr Lyttelton will realise the position in which the British Indians 
m the iransvaal are placed, and will reahse also that the local Govern- 
ment, h iving so thoroughly allied itscll with the popular prejudice, is hardly 
in a position to give an unbiassed opinion The fict is that, rightly or 
wrongly, it has been very much discredited There is intense dissatis- 
faction among the people of the Transvaal with reference to its pehey 
in many other matters. It is, therefoic, afraid to do right in the Indian 
case, because it is that of people who are voiceless and who are powciless 
to give anv trouble to the Govcinmcnt May Mr Lyttelton have sufficient 
strength to save what he has termed “the national honoui” in connection 
with tlie Indian question is our fervent prayer 

Indian Opinion, 3-9-1904 
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BRITISPI INDIAN ASSOCIATIOxN 

25 & 26 Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
September 5, 1904 

TO 

The PIonour^^ble Dadabhai Naoroji 
22, Kensington Road 
London, England 

SIR, 

The matters have now reached a crisis with reference to the Indian 
question The Indian Opinion would give you all the information up to 
date. The representation of the British Indian Association pnnted therein 
will, I think, shew the position clearly The proposals of the Association 
are as moderate as they possibly could be and they represent the irreduc- 
ible minimum that the Bntish Indians are entitled to You will 
there sec all the most reasonable objections of the Colomsts met Even 
the point as to the educational test has been yielded, but the nght of 
review by the Supreme Court on the question of licences and the owner- 
ship of land are absolutely essential. As to the latter, if necessary, certain 
portions may be reserved for exclusive European ownership. As to the 
licences, I may, at the risk of repetition, state the position clearly Any 
Licensing Act should leave untouched the existing licences and the right 
to trade freely to those who were trading before war whether with or 
without hcencts but who have not yet taken out licences since British 
occupation mainly because they have not yet been allowed to return 
to tlie Colony, unless, of course, with reference to these licences, the pre- 
mises are not kept according to the samtary requirements or because 
the books *ire not kept in the English language. As to the new licences, 
the Government or the municipal authonties may have full discietion 
subject to the light of review. This will set the whole question at rest. 
Ihe pioposal is based on the Natal model without its most unjust clause 
depriving the Supreme Court of its inherent jurisdiction, a fact which 
Iku rendered uncertain the position of every Indian trader there If the 
proposals of the Association arc accepted, the appointment of a Commis- 
sion would appear to be quite unnecessary The licences could not be 

I Diiijithu Nwroji communicated the contenU of thu letter, excludin'; the poiocnpt, 

-i tl - form of a statem-nt to the Secretary of State for the Colonics (C O 291, Volume 
79, Ii di,'d..a’s ^ — N) and tic Sccrct-uy of State for India (C. O 291, Volume 73, India 
Oa -.cl 1 1 i'aicr nt . !.• puLhdicd in /ndat, 7-I0-I90-I, as a despatch dated September 9 
i'l m lO johafa ciL-rj Co'mpordcnl 
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suspended, as suggested by the Legislative Council resolution And if 
the licences aie not suspended, I hardly think Lord Milner will accept 
a Commission In fact, the object of asking for a Comimssion was to 
secure indirectly \vhat Mr Lyttelton declined to grant directly It would, 
too, indefinitely postpone the question of licences and, if Mr Lyttelton 
agieed to suspend the issue of licences, there would be no hurry on the 
part of the anti-Indians to have any definite legislation 

I note that the question of the Orange River Colony has not yet been 
raised I venture to think that it should be kept prominently in view 
for, to my mind, it is nothing short of a scandal that the Colony is still 
allowed to shut its gates almost entirely in the face of Indians 

I remain, 

Tours truly, 

M K Gandhi 


PS 

Sir Arthur Lawley, as also Mr Duncan, the Colonial Secretary, left 
last week foi London May I suggest that a mixed deputation should 
wait on them and discuss the question with them^ It might influence 
them very gieatly, and, in any case, it will shew them that influential men 
holding different shades of opinion are absolutely unanimous in connection 
with this question 

From a photostat of the typewritten original G N 2260 
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We have published the important dispatches from Lord Milner and 
Sir Arthur Lawley, to which Mr Lyttelton’s dispatch, also already publish- 
ed in these columns, was a reply These documents shew the importance 
of the Indian question, not only m the Transvaal, but in South Africa. 
The British Indian Association of the Transvaal has sent in a representa- 
tion to the Colonial Secretary, Pretoria, (reproduced by us last week)i, 
controverting some of the assertions made by His Excellency the Lieutenant- 
Governor in his dispatch, wherein he has clearly shewn himself to be more 
a partisan than an impartial adimnistrator There is throughout that 
dispatch an eagerness to put forward all the^ points that His Excellency 
could conceive of as being in favour of the European objections He has 
not hesitated to advise Mr Lyttelton even to break the promises repeatedly 
given to the British Indians in the name of the Government he represents. 
Now we do not consider that in ajfiFairs of State there may not be circum- 
stances justifying a breach of promises once made, but in this instance 
there is not a shadow of justification for it Sir Arthur Lawley has dwelt 
on Sir Charles Napier’s proclamation of 1843, and thinks that the situation 
then was quite different from the one presented to-day As, however, 

1 Vide “Memorial to Colonial Secretary”, dated “Prior to September 3, 1904” 
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the British Indian Association has reminded His Excellency, that promise 
was acted on even up to 1899. Not long ago. Lord Ripon laid it down 
as the emphatic policy of the Government, m the dispatch, when he was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that it was the wish of Her 
Majesty’s Government to treat all her subjects on a footing of equality. 
We must confess that we have failed to see a single circumstance which 
would justify a wilful breach of promises solemnly made and reiterated. 
Nor IS there any ground for magmfying the question out of all proportion, 
and then justifying iniquitous differential legislation One could under- 
stand such an attitude if the doors of the Transvaal were proposed to be 
kept wide open for the reception of the millions from India, but in the 
same breath that Sir Arthur Lawley draws a lurid picture of the state 
m which the Transvaal would be, if India was allowed to pour her milhons 
into the country, he also advocates the adoption of the Cape Act — thus 
reducing Indian immigration practically to a vamshmg point. To put 
a few thousand Indians, under galhng restraints, m a population of one 
million white men, a population, moreover, which is ever increasing, is a 
measure that ought not to be tolerated for a single imnutein a British Colony. 
That Sir Arthur Lawley, however, has seen fit m his representative capa- 
city to advocate such a measure is a circumstance of ominous importance. 
What has happened to-day with reference to the Indian question may 
happen to-morrow regarding some other It is the underlying principle 
which should cause anxiety for the future. If the views held by His Excel- 
lency arc at all popular ivith the British administrators, they mark, in 
our humble opinion, a decline from the highest British traditions which 
alone have made the Empire what it is And even while the so-called 
‘ Imperial wave” is passing through the Empire, seeds are piobably being 
sown for its disruption For the sake of keeping up a nominal connection 
%vith the Colonists, England has to surrender all that is noblest and best 
m her. Looking at the representation of the British Indian Association, 
It appears to us to be unanswerable, and, if the proposals made therein 
an. accepted by the Government, they afford an extremely easy solution 
of the difficult question. We consider that the Association could have 
rested on the advantage gamed by the decision in the recent test case; 
but, since life is made up of compromises, and a policy of conciliation 
IS preferable to any other, the Association has done well in putting forward 
the most reasonable and conciliatory suggestions as to immigration, as 
also dealers’ licences One fact, however, must be borne in mind, namely, 
that It IS, a*. It ought to be, the irreducible mimraum that the Indian 
commumt) could be expected to accept. Wc have never been able to 
reconcile ouracKcs to the view of tabooing the Indian languages in the 
(.due tiion test It is uncalled for, and it will ever remain a matter of 
'Orintss that both Lord Milner and Sir Arthur Lawley refu'-ed to agree 
to iii‘* iKrfectIv just proposal made bs Mr LvUt.iton that Indian languagts 
should Le rccogmse'd However, for the sake ol having pcaee, and m 
Older to ihew how reasonable the Indians are, as they have always been 
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even undei most tiying conditions, the British Indian Association is pre- 
pared to accept an Immigration Act along the Gape lines, and to give 
absolute contiol, subject to review by the Supreme Court, over the issue 
of flesh dealers’ licences, which means practically for an Indian to surrender 
his right to tiade, and yet that is exactly what the Association has done 
In retmn, all that the Association asks for is the right of ownership of fixed 
property — and yet, we are not sure that it would be a new thing, for 
It IS a question ivhethei it is not possible to attack the ownership clause 
in Law 3 of 1885 The principle of compulsory segregation also is 
repudiated by the Association, and as the Supreme Court has shewn, 
there is no compulsion warranted by Law 3 of 1885 In the face of 
this fact, It is indeed strange that Sir Arthur Lawley should call his pro- 
posals “concessions”, and then tell Mr Lyttelton that he may have difii- 
culty in carrying them out Every one of His Excellency’s proposals, as 
a matter of fact, constitutes a fresh restnciton of the liberty of the British 
Indians If, however, the representation of the British Indian Association 
IS met in a fair spirit, the whole controversy can be closed, at any rate 
for the time being, and the necessity of an expensive commission from 
England be avoided The argument has often been advanced that, seeing 
that the self-govermng Colonies have been allowed to pass certam laws, 
the Tiansvaal also ought to be placed on the same footing We may, 
therefore, incidentally mention the fact that nowhere has the Home 
Goverment agreed to such extraordinary proposals as those made by Sir 
Arthur Lawley Austraha, it will be recollected, passed an immigration 
Act applying to Asiatics as such The Act was vetoed, and one of a general 
character based on the Natal model had to be passed by that Colony 
Natal Itself, when it endeavoured to pass an Act specially directed against 
Asiatics, was unsuccessful in the attempt If, therefore, the legislation 
proposed by Sir Arthur Lawley is at all countenanced, it will be a totally 
new departure on the part of the Home authonties 

Indian Opinion, 10-9-1904 


207 AN ENGINE OF OPPRESSION ' 

Permit restrictions against Indians entering the Transvaal become 
more and more severe day by day, while' greater facilities are being afforded 
to the Europeans, whether British subjects or otherwise , Now, officers 
have been appointed to board steamers on their arnval, so that Europeans 
who may wish to proceed to the Transvaal may have their permits granted 
to them without having to wait On the other hand, on the ground of 
plague, the Indians are being prevented, whether they are at the Cape, 
Natal or Delagoa Bay, from entermg the Transvaal, and that, although 
they may give absolute proof that they aie refugees The most glaring 
instance that has come to our knowledge is in connection with the visit 
of the Indian football teams from Kimberley ‘ and Durban In another 
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column, we publish the whole of the conespondence which speaks for 
Itself The Acting Chief Secretary could not see why temporary permits 
should be granted to British Indian players who, be it remembered, are 
all respectable men and living in European style, if that counts for any- 
thing Football is an essentially] English game, and we would have 
thought that Mr Robmson would not have referred to it saicastically, 
as he has done in the correspondence in question. Mr C Bird, Principal 
Under-Secretary, to whom the Indian players ought to feel most deeply 
grateful, sent a pressing wire to the Permit Secretary, which, too, met 
with scant courtesy at the hands of the Transvaal authorities Mr Bird 
was very emphatic. He said “The Natal team are all respectable men, 
chiefly employed as clerks, and I see no more danger in allowing them 
to go to Johannesburg than anyone else”. Nothing could have been 
stronger, and coming as it did from responsible quarters, the recommend- 
ation might have been hstened to But perhaps m the Transvaal people 
are living in the Middle Ages. 

Indian Opinion, 10-9-1904 


208 THE IjWIAjYS IjY POTCHEFSTROOM 

The people at Potchcfstroom seem to be very much exercised over 
the few Indian store-keepers who are earning their livelihood in the town. 
In their eagerness to drive every Indian away from Potchefstioom, they 
are resorting to intimidation Only the other day, a fire took place in 
an Indian store which, it is believed, is the work of an incendiary The 
papers say the Indians arc alarmed, and that the insurance companies 
do not take Indian risks, and that even the white men living in the vicinity 
of the Indian stoics have become uneasy Happily, the police seem to 
be on the qia vivc and there seems to be no ground for great anxiety on 
that score We arc grieved, however, to find that even the Potchcfstroom 
Town Council has allowed itself to be earned away, and has placed on 
lecord a resolution unworthy of a representative body The following is 
the recommendation of the Health Committee of the Town Council 
That, m vitw of the fact that no movement is being made by the Govtrn- 
incat to locate .Asiatic, in ba^caan., this Council order all /Vsiatics in the town 
to rttire and rc^id'. at night in the Indian location That a month’s notice be 
given the said Asiatic traders by \/avof advertisement m the local newspapers, 
la which to conform to the Councirs direction ,\,nd further, sliould it prove 
ncccsj irv, mat fifty sp^ci il v.hite police be enrolled to assist m the carrying 
out ol the Gouacil’s resolution, and that the Council urgently requests the Resi- 
dent Magistrate to give -dl the issijtance m his po.ver to that end 
As vve have aheadv said in previous issues, there is no power given 
iu I..m J of IGUj, as amended m 1886, to compuJsonl> segregate hritish 
ludiKiiis 'file action of the Council would, ihcitfore, be utterly illegal 
if ‘ft itti 'upt v,eie made to t n force the resolution above quoted How, 
m the Tier ol the dictum ol the Chief Justice with jcference to tins dau'^c 
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in his judgment in the Test Case of Habib Motan v The Government, the 
Town Councillors of Potchefstioom have thought fit to suggest that fifty 
special white police be enrolled to put the Indians in the Location* — 
presumably by force — we cannot understand We can but hope that 
the Government would take note of the resolution in question and warn 
the Town Council against any such step The Indians have by law a 
perfect right to trade and reside where they like, and they have a right 
to expect protection in the exercise of that right from any violence, even 
though It may be from a legally constituted body hke the Town Council 
of Potchefstroom 

Indian Opinion, 10-9-1904 


209 WDIANS at the CAPE 

In the Cape of Good Hope Government Gazette, dated the 30th 
August last, appears the following Proclamation issued by His Excellency, 
Major-General Edmund Smith Brook, the officiating administrator of 
the Colony 

I do hereby proclaim, declare and make known that, from and after the 
date hereof, it shall not be lawful for any Arab, Indian or other Asiatic, of what- 
soever nationality, to enter any of the Territories aforesaid (namely, the Transkci, 
mcludmg Gealekaland, Tembuland, including Emigrant Tembuland and Bom- 
vanaland, Pondoland, including East and West Pondoland, Port St John’s, 
Griqualand East,) without a special permit signed by the Resident Magistrate, 
or by his order, and approved by the Chief Magistrate of the Transkeian Terri- 
tories, and any such person entering any of the said Territories without any 
such permit shall, upon conviction, be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty 
shillings, or in default of payment of fine, to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for any period not exceeding one month, and be ordered to remove from 
the Territory forthwith, and should any such person as aforesaid disobey sucli 
order, he shall, upon conviction, be subjected to a further penalty not exceeding 
twenty shillings and be liable to be summarily removed beyond the boundaries 
of such Territory 

What the Indians have done in the Cape Colony to merit this restric- 
tion, we do not know The Indian population at the Cape is small enough 
m all conscience, and the Cape politicians have often made it a boast 
that, in that Colony, they are not gmded by Colour prejudice The ink with 
which Ml Schieiner penned lus reply to the Bloemfontein Post on the ques- 
tion of the Native franchise is hardly yet dry, and we now read in tlie 
Cape Government Gazetlee the Proclamation referred to If, as Mr Schreiner 
says, It is true that the people at the Cape arc quite satisfied that the 
native of the soil should enjoy the franchise light, and that the test wheieby 
a person’s nieiits should be judged is to be not the colour of his skin but 
the degree of civihsation attained by him, this prohibition against the 
entry of the Indians into the Cape dependencies appears to be un- 
intelligible If It IS not a enme foi the resident Indians at the Cape to 
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remain there, why should it be a crime for them to enter its dependen- 
cies^ Special circumstances could undoubtedly be conceived which 
would justify such a treatment, but certainly the Proclamation is totally 
silent. We are, therefore, quite in order in concluding that the prohibi- 
tion has been issued against the Indians as such We consider it to be 
a wanton insult offered to the Indian community, aggravated by the fact 
that the Cape Peninsula is practically closed against any new Indian 
immigrants. Indeed, this latest invasion of the Indian’s nght as a British 
subject savours too much of the anti-Colour wave that is at present pass- 
ing over South Africa, and which was initiated last year by the Transvaal 
Government issuing the Bazaar Notice 356 of 1903. We hope that 
the British Indians at the Gape have protested against the Proclamation, 
and that they will not rest content until it is abrogated or shown to be 
justified by any exceptional circumstances We have altogether too much 
of this kind of Proclamations against which there seems to be no effectual 
remedy. The Letters Patent which, if it were a question of passing legis- 
lation through the proper channels, — as for instance, the Legislative 
Council, — would have to be referred to the Home Government, but 
legislation by Proclamation, as m the case in question, is evidently not 
under any such control. The Governor acts without the assistance of 
the legislative body, and his orders have the force of law These Procla- 
mations are not submitted to the authorities in Downing Stieet before 
they arc issued. It, therefore, amounts to this, that sometimes it is really 
easier to tighten the yoke that grinds the Indian in territories that are 
more directly under the Crown than where there is a properly constituted 
legal machmerv This is a question which we submit for consideration 
by politicians in England who are interested in the Imperial question 
of the status of Bntish Indians outside India 

Indian O/nnion^ 17-9-1904 


210 THE LATE MR, FRISK 

Death has removed from us a courteous gentleman and a publicist 
of gieat ability m the person of Mr. Prisk In a quiet and unassuming 
manner, the deceased gentleman did a great deal for the community m 
hi3 own special department The life of a journalist is never an easy one 
He has responsibilities of winch, perhaps, the public have no adequate 
notion. On the one hand, he has to please his employers, and, on the other, 
to ropicNent public opinion, in doing which he may have to make great 
s icrificcs. He hiis often also to deal with conflicting interests and examine 
matter that come before him, not merely from the public standpoint, 
but also from his own, and when his own views, conscientiously held, 
run count' r to puohc opinion m a given matter, the situation becomes 
een, del'cate Mr. Prisk, how ever, steered himself clear of all the shoals 
md n'cM that come in the way of newspapermf n, and performed his 
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duties imnmchingly, We can well tcmcmbcr the assistance that he rendered 
in an encoui aging inannci at the time when Indian famine relief sub> 
scnptions wcie opened in Natal Many of om readers will recollect the 
special cai toons that were published as supplements to The Natal Mercury, 
uul ilie gloat sp lee that was allotted to the famine htciature in that paper 
Wc tender to Mi Push’s family out respectful condolences, and hope 
his mantle will fill on worthy shoulders 

Ihiluin O/muon, 17-9-1901 


211 LVDUjYS IjV pietersburg 

Our contempoiary, The Star, publishes the information that “a White 
League has been formed in Pietersburg to take action on the Asiatic question 
The e\ccutive committee consists of three repicsentativcs of the Town 
Council, four delegates of the local Boer Vciceniging, and four other 
prominent townspeople” and that, at the Town Council mectmg, it was 
decided to appioach the Government with the object of obtaimng authoiity 
for Municipalities to icgulate hours of business We are not surprised at the 
idea of forming a White League in such a hotbed of Colour prejudice as 
Pietersburg is All we can say is that we do not understand the reasons 
for this activity, for Loid Milner, with an iron hand, has stopped the entry 
even ol the few Indian refugees who were allowed to return to their homes 
per month Indeed, as our readers must have noticed. His Excellency 
would not even allow' temporary permission to an Indian football team 
to pass the sacred precincts of the Transvaal What, then, would the 
^Vhlte Leagues do to justify their existence, unless, like the Potchefstroom 
vigilants, they intend to terrorise the resident Indians^ The proposed 
action of the Town Council with reference to the regulation of closing 
hours, we sympathise ivith We understand that the Indians in Potchef- 
stroom have taken the lead in the matter and have decided to close their 
stores at the same hours as the Europeans And we can but hope that the 
Indians in Pietersburg will follow the excellent example set to them by 
their Potchefstroom brethern, and render it unnecessary for the Town 
Council to have any such bye-laws It will be a graceful and timely action 
on their part, and perhaps, it will go a long way to shew the would-be 
members of the proposed White League that, so far as possible, they are 
anxious to conciliate their sentiments 

Indian Opinion, 17-9-1904 
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Wc reproduce in another column an admirable letter addressed to 
the Transvaal Leader by Mr. Abdool Rahman, the Secretary of the Potc- 
hefstroom Indian Association. The letter shews clearly how mistaken 
the zeal of the Vigilants’ Association is, and to what an extent the Indians 
are prepared to meet the wishes of the white men. The most important 
part of the communication, however, is the information contained there- 
in that the Indian merchants m Potchefstroom have decided to close their 
stores at the same time as the Europeans. This step has been taken with- 
out any pressure, and we consider that it is one in the right direction and 
worthy of imitation by British Indian merchants in other towns. Indeed, 
as it is, they have got a very strong case, but this latest move on the 
part of the Potchefstroom Indians makes their position much stronger. 
Wc hope that Mr. Abdool Rahman’s request for “some reciprocation 
of the sentiment from the European British subjects who, for better or 
foi worse, have to rely upon protection from the same flag that covers 
the Bntish Indian” will meet with the response it deserves. 

Indian Opinion^ 17-9-1904 


213 LETTER TO DADABHAI NAOROJP 

BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

25 & 26 Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
September 19 y 1901 

TO 

The Honour xble Dad\bhai Naoroji 
22, Kensington Road 
London, S. E., Engl\nd 

Dr\R SIR, 

From the Blue book received this week on the Indian position, I 
notice that Mr Lyttelton has laid sticsj, on the question of the sites for 
Indian bazaarib. 

.Vs you will have seen from the British Indian representation- m 
rtply to bir Arthur Lawlcy’s dispatch, the statement is reiterated, and 
kst the matter may be overlooked, I again emphasise the fact thiit most 

t D...'ab'!ai N'..ofOjj fcpruduccd the text of thu letter in a comrnunicaton whicn he 
it t' c Vcrctjjry of State for tl*c Colontca and the Secretary of State f&f India 
vC O «J5, Volume 79, Is di..d..ali ~ , an 1 C. O 291, Volume 73, India OlFcc) 

- l ‘ 'dc' „\ 'o Cu'onial Secrc'-iry'’, dated “Trior to September J, TjoT’. 
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of the sites are certainly unfit for trade The statement has been made 
not without totally independent testimony from Europeans of standing 
and all those reports have been furmshed to His Excellency In Krugers- 
dorp alone is the site chosen at all good, and therefore, without any compul- 
sion, those who wanted Stands have applied for them In other places 
where new sites have been estabhshed, practically no apphcations have 
been made 

The chief thing, however, is to avoid compulsory segregation So 
far as the pnnciple of Bazaars is concerned, people may be induced to 
take up sites by setting apart Bazaars in suitable localities and the problem 
will solve Itself 

I hope you will see the leader in the Indian Opinion on the Cape Admi- 
nistrator’s Proclamation, prohibiting the entry of Indians into the Trans- 
keian Territories without permits This is a fresh restriction the reason 
for which It IS difficult to understand, and the Tern tones mentioned in 
the schedule to the proclamation are the dependencies of the Cape 

I remain, 

Tours truly, 

M K Gandhi 

From a photostat of the typewritten original G N 2261 


214 MORE ABOUT SIR ARTHUR LAWLETS DISPATCH 

The Blue book received this week from London shews very forcibly 
how His Excellency has been less than fair in dealing with the position 
of the Bntish Indians Sir Mancherjee resented the general descnption 
of the Indians in South Africa as “Asiatics of a low type” His Excel- 
lency, therefore, has in reply appended to his dispatch the correspon- 
dence that was published in The Rand Daily Mail during the plague 
epidemic, signed by some Indians When the cordon was, drawn 
round the Location, it is not surprising that a few of them, considering 
themselves to be better-hving than the rest, thought that, by throwing 
mud at the latter, they would gain some advantage for themselves, and 
so wrote the letter m question But His Excellency, who knows the exact 
position personally, might have made use of his knowledge in order to 
correct the exaggerations of the frightened correspondents His Excellency 
ought to have known that the reference was directed to the Indians 
who were hving in the Location, who undoubtedly, as a rule, are below 
those who are living outside the Location He might have known that 
they did not and could not represent the whole of the Indian community, 
and the correspondence itself shews that even the writers who were living 
in the Location resented the idea of being classed m the same category 
as some of the lowest-class Indians, and be cooped up m the Location 
From that point of view, they were perfectly correct, because we have 
seen and known many decent-hving people in that locahty, some of 
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them having well-built, substantial residences. With due deference, 
therefore, to His Excellency, it may still be said that to descnbe Indians 
in South Africa as “Asiatics of a low type” is “unfortunate”. 

Our contemporary. The Natal Advertiser^ has controverted Sir Arthur 
Lawlcy’s description of Natal, namely, that “the moment one crosses 
the Natal border, he loses the impression that he is travelhng in a European 
country at all”. Our contemporary calls it “an exaggerated descrip- 
tion”, and we cannot but echo the sentiment Except at the railway 
stations between Pinetown and Charlestown, you see very few Indian 
faces on the mam hne, and, if you see a few porters at the stations, it 
is because the railway authorities find it convenient to employ indentured 
Indian labour. If, therefore, it is an evil, the Colony has courted it itself, 
and in spite of His Excellency’s sneer, it will continue to do so. 

Mr. Lyttelton required definite observations on the statement furnished 
to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji that “the sites for the Asiatic Bazaars were 
utterly useless for trade”. His Excellency has dismissed the matter m a 
few hnes thus 

The British Indian Association maintains that these sites are quite unsuitable, 
but they have, in my opinion, overstated their case The objections raised by 
the townspeople have been also imreasonable I think that the selections have 
been well made 

Now ivc make bold to say that His Excellency has not seen the new sites 
m the majority of cases The British Indian Association has reiterated 
the charge and it is, to say the least of it, very unfair that, without having 
set n the localities, His Excellency should have made the statement he has, 
as against the testimony of eye-witnesses who are, moreover, Europeans 
of standing in their own towns, either merchants or medical men, quite 
competent to pronounce a dispassionate judgment It is they who have 
condemned the sites in the majority of cases as totally unfit for trade, and 
often unsuitable even from a sanitary standpoint. In any case, it can- 
not be denied that in not a single instance have streets or wards been 
assigned for Bazaars, but in every case. Locations have been set apart and 
miscalled Bazaars 

If we have dwelt at some length again on His Excellency’s dispatch, 
we have done so in order to shew how much more difficult the position 
of Indians is rendered by the head of the State taking up a biassed view 
of the sitUvition. Important negotiations are still going on. The question 
IS undecided, and we think it nght to lay stress upon the fact that the 
British Indians have m no case overstated the position, and that wherever 
thev have been able to do so, they have shown a willingness to yield to 
Luiopean scntimemt. 

21 - 9-1601 



i/'j ixrrui ro d [dauhai naoroji 

IJRlllSir h\DLVN ASSOCIAHON 

23 &, 26 Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
Stplemlftr 26, 190 i 

TO 

The IIosouRABit \Ir Dadabhai Naoroji 
22, Ks-nmnoton Road 
London, S L., Lngi^nd 

Djr \R sir, 

I Jiivc sour two letters, foi which I thank you Mr Omar, too, told 
me wlut >ou ind advised m your letters I sliall cndcavoui henceforth 
to divide mv communications whenever it becomes necessary I have 
written to Mr N i/ar to send directly Indian Opinion with the marks 
as you suggest The Government has written saying that it does 
not propose to introduce legislation along the lines laid downm the latest 
representation submitted by the British Indian Association This shews 
til It the Government is not going to be satisfied with merely accomphsh- 
ing Its object, namely, to lestricc future Indian immigration and to regulate 
the lasuc of licences to new applicants It evidently intends to estabhsh 
the principle of legislation applicable to Bntisli Indians as such If so, 
It IS a most dangerous doctrine and it will be a reversal of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s policy If diffciential legislation is sanctioned for the Transvaal, 
the Cape and Natal will certainly follow suit 

I uniavt. 
Tours smeerely, 

M K Gandhi 

From a pliatoaat of the original G N 2262 


216 THE GRAjYD OLD MAJI OF INDIA 

The number of India to hand by the last mail contains a graphic 
account of the reception given to Mr Naoroji at the recently held Inter- 
national Socialist Congress which met at Amsterdam 
The special correspondent of India states 

Tlie President, Herr Van Kol, called upon the Congress to rise and stand in 
silent reverence There then followed a wonderful and most inspuing mani- 
festation As Mr Dadabhai Naoroji walked slowly to the centre of the plat- 
form, the great audience that filled the vast hall stood silently and uncovered 
before him Simple as was the deed, the earnestness and unanimity of its per- 
formance rendered it most impressive, particularly when it was borne m mind 
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that the same homage was rendered by the representatives of so many and such 
very different peoples and nationalities Then, after a sorrowful tribute had 
thus been paid to the people whom Mr Naoroji represented, a tremendous and 
enthusiastic demonstration was made in honour of the representative himself 
From the people of India, the thoughts of the great audience centred on the dig- 
nified person of Mr Dadabhai Naoroji They remembered what had been said 
concerning his life-long endeavours, and awakened the echoes by their cheers, 
by the clappmg of hands and shouts of welcome and applause Long and ear- 
nestly was the ovation continued, and it made an indelible impression on all 
who witnessed this great manifestation of that international solidarity which 
has spread, not merely from nation to nation, but from continent to contment. 

It must be a matter of pride to every Indian to know how the revered 
father of India, as Mr, Dadabhai is endearingly called by the Indians, 
IS held m esteem by the people of Europe. Mr Dadabhai, having been 
born on the 4th of September, 1825, celebrated his seventy-ninth birth- 
day on the 4th September last. May he live still for many years to come 
to stimulate the younger generation to deeds of self-sacrifice and service 
of their country is our prayer. 

Indian Opinton, 1-10-1904 


217. THE TRANSVAAL WHITE LEAGUE 

In another column we publish the prospectus of the Transvaal White 
League, formed in Pietersbuig. The objects are 

to make a united stand by all the white inhabitants of this country against the 
\siatio>, to promote legislation to regulate and control the issue and renewal 
of licences to .£\siatic traders, and to force them to vacate the towns and country 
districts and to reside and trade in bazaars specially set aside for them 
Tile other three objects arc intended to further the two we have just 
quoted. The League, except making a blustering noise, will be simply 
beating the an, because there is no influx of Asiatics into the country 
unless, of course, it would bestir itself towards preventing the entry of 
liiousands of Chinese indentured slaves who are flooding the country, 
for the free immigration of ^Vsiatics, British and otherwise, has been 
t ffectually prevented by Lord Milner, even to the e.xtent of stopping the 
entiy of those \»ho have paid to the old Government the sum of as 
till- piiec of being allowed to remain m the Colony As to the regulation 
and control of the licences, the British Indian Association has offered it 
to them And as to forcing the .'\siatics to vacate the towns and eountry 
di-.triet> md to reside m Bazaars, we could haidly conceive that it is seriously 
requited, if the gentlemen can get full control of the iieenccs It is worthy 
of note chat on the League u represented very prominently the Town 
C'aaneil of P’etenburg Side by side with this establishment of the Transvaal 
'Mull League, prep iration^, so the Johannesburg papers say, aie now 
beii’g m hIc til eanv.i ^ agnature^ to the Petition, which t manate'd from 
tla Poich' hrroom VigiUtace* \''„oeiation, and it has aln ady .ippe.trid 
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in Uiih pqKi Sup()Oiincj th.it it li signed by every ndult European male 
m tlK Ti uis\ i il, would U mike llu proposal foi confiscation — and it 
IS nothing oKe — kgiil oi juslifiible’ Oi would it be the clcai duty 
ol Ills Majistv's Government, in spite Ol the Petition, to piotect the vested 
interests ami lights ot the ihiush Indians^ 

Tul English Piitss and tul British Indian Blul uook 

In sharp contuist to the above, one finds a peiusal of the almost 
un iniinous opinion e\piessed bv the Lnglisli Press on the Blue book very 
refreshing. 

io iilc w,\') from tluin the nhht they enjoyed under the Kruger regime, 
of tr ttlmg ouLMclc loeuions, would be to stulufy ourscKcs m the eyes of the world, 
■nd to suiction ui act of mjasticc to men who irc as entitled as arc the white 
i.ihiDil-eiu of the rriiuvial to equitable treatment at the hands of the Imperial 
Go ernmeae 

llitis savs the coiiseivativc Morning Post, and adds that 

ihc adopt.on of Lord Milner’s proposal would furnish jiwt cause for resentment 
imong the three hundred millions of His Majesty’s Indian subjects, whose rights 
and feelings can tot be ignored 

rhf Tinus IS no less emph.atic It shews, therefore, that outside, 
unbiisstd opinion is absolutely on the side of the Biitish Indian Thcic 
aie, indeed, very few instances m which the weight of authonty has been 
thrown so forcibly against the cause, and yet its justice has remained 
supreme 

Indian Opinion, I-IO-IOOI 


213 THE ORIGIN OI THE FIRE AT POTCHEFSTROOM 

We take the following from the Transvaal Leader to shew how the fire 
m an Indiin stoic at Potchefstroom originated 

rite I own Police arc cvidcndy perturbed at the outbreak of fire which 
recently occurred on the stoep of a coolie store, md the Chamber of Commerce 
ha-> been ooked to assist in tlic protection of property from incendiaries Cap- 
Uim Johns’ letter stated 

‘ I he plan adopted in this case was the throwing of paraflin over the veran* 
dali, shutters and doors, and setting, same alight with wax matches ’ 

No traces of paraffin were found inside, and Captain Jolms was convinced 
that the attempt was made by some malicious person from without, which person, 
being still at large, and having been frustrated in his efforts in this case, may 
extend his energies to other parts of the town 
The letter continued 

‘In view of this idea, I have increased the number of police on night duty, 
but I suggest that you advese your members to employ their own watchmen, as 
It IS impossible for me, with the few men at my disposal, to give absolute security 
against a determined incendiary ’ 

A reply was sent that it was not considered that any danger to white mer- 
chants’ stores existed 

Captain Johns of the Fire Brigade deserves the thanks of the community 
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for bcmg on the alert, but what are we to say of the reply returned by 
the Chamber of Commerce to his letter asking the Chamber to keep a 
watch The Chamber knows too well that there is no danger involved 
for the white merchants’ stores, and, therefore, it considers that it is no 
concern of the Chamber to busy itself about fires in Indian stores, even 
though fires may take place owing to mahcious intention. 

We understand that a similar occurrence has taken place at Pieters- 
burg, where an Indian store has been burned down. We are not yet in 
full possession of the facts, but we draw the attention of the Transvaal 
Government to the curious coincidence at both places At Potchefstroom, 
the activity of the Vigilance Association synchronises with the fire m an 
Indian store there At Pietersburg, the formation of the White League 
is immediately followed by a fire m an Indian store, and the activity at 
both these places is, we venture to think, a direct result of the dispatches 
by Sir Aithur Lawley and Loid Milner They have given the mischief- 
raakcis extraordinary encouragement. 

Indian Opinion^ 1-10-1904 


21D WARMBATHS IM THE TRANSVAAL 

A correspondent from Warmbaths in the Transvaal writes to us in 
Gujiirati, complaining that the authorities do not provide facilities foi 
British Indians to make use of these famous healing waters He says that, 
if any Indian wants to make use of them, he is merely diiectcd to go to 
the rooms set apart for the Kaffirs It appears that he offered to build 
a place for Indians, but the offer was not entertained We are sure that, 
if there IS any truth in the statement made by our correspondent, the 
Government will remedy the difficulty at once, and provide suitable faci- 
lit> for those Indians who may wish to make use of these waters. 

We draw the attention of the British Indian Association of the Trans- 
vaal to the letter in question. 

Indian Opinion, 1-10-1901 


220. INDIANS AT THE CAPE 

We repioduce m another column a letter written by the Cape Govern- 
uRiu to Mr .\. Kadii, Secretary of the Bntish Indian League at Cape 
'ro’.vn, m conneetion with the complaint made b> the League regarding 
tae v,urUng of the Immigration Restriction Act. The letter is courteous 
tuuugh, but bevond that we cannot say much for it. In not one essential 
p triieuki'* h.u an> conctsiion been made by the Government, and shelur 
H L:> bevu t^'ken behind the legjjslation parsed from wducii relief wars i.tsk( d 
u.r Ih' U.'giK- made a reasonable reqiu st that some facility jhould 
ell to the icjideat iiuiehauU for importing servants from India 
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in place of those who might return to India The answer given is that 
such a servant, if he does not know a European language, cannot enter the 
Colony A similar reply has been given with reference to minor brothers 
of persons who may be domiciled m the Colony, but the answer merely 
begs the question If the Government is really anxious, as is stated in 
the opening paragraph of the letter, “that the law should be admimstered 
so as not to cause unnecessary hardship to any individual, or to any parti- 
cular section of the community, irrespective of class, creed or colour”, 
there is ample power given to it to give relief in the desired direction A 
clause in the Cape Act provides for special exemptions being made, and 
ive certainly think that, if the resident merchants are to be at all considered, 
they ought to have the right to import servants Whether they may be able 
to write in a European language or not, the servants might be allowed to 
enter the Colony under restnctions, and without being given the full nghts 
of citizenship, but if total prohibition is enforced, it means that the posi- 
tion of the domiciled Indians would become more and more difficult as 
days go by, and as the mdigenous supply of servants is exhausted, as it is 
boimd in time to become, we hope that the Secretary of the Bntish Indian 
League will not leave the matter until full justice is done 

Indian Opinion^ 1-10-1904 

221 A GOOD EXAMPLE 

•We extend a hearty welcome to Mr Omar Hajee Amod Zaven, 
who has returned after a long absence from the country, and after a pro- 
longed visit to Europe and America We think that Mr Omar was weU 
advised in paying a visit to these continents The more our merchants 
go to these countnes, the better able they would be to succeed m business, 
as also in other departments of life After travelhng in Europe and Amenca, 
not merely for the sake of pleasure, but for the sake of gaining knowledge 
and broadening one’s mind, one is able to cope with many difficulties, 
especially such as face an Indian in South Afnca, and Mr Omar has set 
m this respect an example worthy to be followed by other merchants 
We hope that Mr Omar will make full use of the knowledge he has gamed 
during his travels and, wherever necessary, put it into practice 

Indian Opinion, 1-10-1904 


222 AN UN-ENGLISH ENGLISH MAGISTRATE 

A globe-trotter, who styles himself “An Enghsh Magistrate”, has 
been travelling in Natal, and has given his impressions to the pubhc through 
the columns of The Natal Mercury After speabng in a flattering tone of 
Durban, “An Enghsh Magistrate” proceeds 

Notwithstanding this, however, knowledge of Durban is, in my view of it, 
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accompanied with, one or two regrets How is it that so marked a position has 
been acquired m a white man’s city by Indians and Arabs ^ They are fellow- 
subjects with us of His Majesty the Kmg, to be sure, but white is white and black 
IS black, all the same I was told — whether legendary or not I cannot say — 
that the proprietor of one of the most palatial stores in Durban, wishmg to acqmre 
honourably the store of a small Arab trader at his corner, sent his sohcitor to 
inquire if he might be allowed to buy the business and at what figure The 
Arab replied that he was not just then disposed to sell, but that, if his neighbour 
^vould name the price for his store, it would be at once considered 
The other regret that the writer expresses is that there should be any 
Kaffir policemen in Durban If the traveller had enquired sufficiently 
about the history of Durban, he might have known that though a white 
man’s city, as he calls it, it owes its beauty and grandeur to the presence 
of the Indian, he might have known that the Durban Corporation employs 
a very large number of indentured Indians in order that travellers hke 
‘T\n English Magistrate” may find all the modern comforts of hfe As 
to the other regret of his in deference to the poor Kaffir constable, we 
cannot help saying that Durban owes its comparative freedom from crime 
to his presence, not because the Kaffir police are more efficient than the 
European police, but because it is impossible for the Borough to afford 
the necessary number of policemen [except] by employing the lower- 
paid Kaffir^ But for the presence of the Indian and the Kaffir police in 
the Borough, there would have been probably no Durban, whether a 
white man’s or otherwise Why, then, such un-Enghsh jealousy’ Or 
is there something insidious in the South Afncan climate itself which 
makca a man forget his traditions’ 

Indian Opinion, 1-10-1904 


223 LETTER TO G IC. GOKIIALE 

21-24 CoLRr Chambers, 
Corner Rissik & Andliison Strlfis, 

P O Box 6522, 

Joi lANNLSBURG, 

October 3, 1001 

Dl \R pROi-LSiOR GOivH\LL, 

I hive purpoaedy refrained from wnting to you from time to tune 
as I kuov, how buav )ou arc, but in view of the approaching session of 
tlu Congre 1 can no longer do so, and I beg to cnclo:>e hciewith a copy 
ot tae Blue bo'j’< pubhslud in London on the situation. That deaL with 
{lie iiauoaal onl), and it i* to the position m the Tran-ivaal that .ill effort 
h to be dtteeied. Contrary to all e epectations, Lord Milner, who, on 
d' 1 ‘tc U c ’.ar, a i-, the champion of the oppressed including the Bnu-Ji 
in<h.nH h.' V <ua<p](,tC) turned round and, as >ou will -.te from Iuj dn- 
p Re! , qjit-, preui^cd to deprive the Indiam of even vrlnit licth* i'ght> 
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the) povuwd m the Tr.iiiwaal bt(oie wai I enclose the lepicsentation 
of the Biuish Indian ^^LSsoclatlon m reply to the dispatches which would 
shew how far the Indians are piepared to go You will see that theiein 
the Indians arc willing to concede almost all that the Europeans would 
\sant, nimelv, restriction of Immigration and regulation of licences by 
locd authoulKs in exchange for the right to own landed pioperty, but 
the pioposal has bten lejectcd by the Government as unsatisfactory, 
simph, 1 feai, because u wants to establish the principle of differential 
legislation Tiie British Indian \ssocMtion says the legislation, whatcvei 
It may be, should be applieible to all, the Transvaal Government wants 
to pass i meisuie whieh would be applicable only to Asiatics, whetlier 
Biitish subjects oi not Sucii legislation, as you are awaie, has not been 
sinctioiied even foi sell-goveining Colonies, as, for instance, the Cape and 
N ital, although it both the places Government intended to pivss such 
legislation 

In Sir Mancheijec’s icpresentation in the Blue book (Statement A), 
the registr ition fee ol is stated to be an annual payment /\s a mattei 
of fact, It IS a payment once for all 

Vs to the licences, the test cdsc since brought puts the Indians on 
the same footing .us die Europeans 

The institution of photographic passes has been done away with 
In the Orange River Colony, the legislation is most drastic and nodung 
has yet been done to remove it 

In Matal, the Dealers’ Licenses Act, winch gives arbitral y poweis 
to the local aulhonties without the right of appeal to the Supreme Court, 
IS causing a great deal of hardship 

I hope that you have been following Indian Opinion which gives 
most accurate information 

The Tunes and other newspapers in London think that the effect 
of the harsh treatment in the Transvaal will be very bad on the Indian 
mind and that it will be a gieat strain on Indian loyalty This shews 
that theie ought to be in India articulate and persistent agitation in favour 
of justice being done to the British Indians in South Africa The Con- 
gress, therefore, should, I think, pay much more attention to the matter 
than has been paid hitherto and public meetings, too, should be held all 
over India protesting against a continuance of the ill-treatment 

I hope you are keeping good health I shall very much appieciate 
a line from you 

X I remain, 

Tours indy, 

M K Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original C W 4:103 


1 flabtb Afolan v T/ie Transvaal Govemnenl Vule “A Well deserved Victory”, 14-5-1904 
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224 THE JOHANNESBURG LOCATION 

Elsewhere we pubhsh the report of the Pubhc Health Committee 
on the much-vexed Location question in Johannesburg Our readers will 
remember that this is the 4th report of the Pubhc Health Committee, and 
in the 4th, the Committee has made a clean breast of all the hypocrisy, 
and It has come out in [its] true colours The report is indirectly a com- 
plete answer to Sir Arthur Lawley’s contention that the Asiatic Bazaar 
sites have been well chosen, and that they afford scope for both the Native 
and the European trade The Public Health Committee at first fixed 
upon a site very near the Malay Location It then recommended the 
site which was chosen by the Boer Government, and now it has fixed 
upon the site which was used as an isolation camp during the plague 
outbreak, and which is situated thirteen miles away from Johannesburg 
And it IS there that about five thousand Indians, including hawkers and 
traders, with the exception of a few old established mei chants, would 
be removed, if the Committee’s recommendations are carried out, and 
here are the reasons 

If, says the Committee, the existing state of things is allowed to be 
continued, certain kinds of industry, as, for instance, that of small tradesmen 
and artis.m class, which would otherwise afford a means of livelihood to a con- 
siderable number of Europeans, will inevitably fall into the hands of Asiatics, 
and the growth of the self-supporting European population will consequently 
be materially impeded 

It is wonderful how arguments which were never thought of before 
<ire being now found to support what is, in naked terms, a policy of sloiv 
confiscation We say, without the slightest fear of contradiction, that 
the Indian artisan class in Johannesburg simply does not exist It is true 
that there aic a lew mdiffeient carpenters and fewei bricklayers, but they 
do not wish to entei into any competition wliatsoever The piescnt Indian 
population of Johannesburg has been resident there since at least 1896, 
bceau-ie it was then thvit the census wms taken and the number is now 
about the Siinie as then And vet, the Indians have not been able 
to ou:>t the Europeans in any department whatsoever White Johanne-,- 
burg is still white, and vet the Public Health Committee has suddenly 
found out tliat the presence of the Indian population will “matenally 
imp, de the growdh of the self-supporting European population”, although 
the Luropean population ij ev'er on the increase, wlicrcas, owing to tlie 
mijappUcation of tin. Peace Preseiwaiion Ordinance to the Indians, the 
Indiiu aopulatiou is oid muat be on the diertase. The census statistics 
p-iJuctd m support of the contention are utterly misleading, and eould 
onh be menu lur eonsuniDUon in England, for they cannot posublv mw- 
!r%xd the tj„opl'* on th( ,pot ihe statement th u iht (’oiouied population 
ol the Iriusvatl airi ad> outnurnbeis the v.hite population b) /7 88 to 
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22 17 IS a misrepresentatioiij for which, we must confess, we were not 
prepared from a representative body like the Pubhc Health Committee 
of Johannesburg What possible connection there can be between the 
vast Native population of the Transvaal and the Coloured population, 
we cannot understand, and if the Pubhc Health Committee had only 
taken the trouble to deal with the Indians for whom alone the Location 
IS to be estabhshed, it could have shown conclusively that the fears about 
the Indians cutting out the Europeans are imagmary, for the Indian 
population IS hardly more than 7,000 as against 84,000 whites in Johannes- 
burg, and the Indian population of the Transvaal is hardly over 10,000 
as against the European population of 300,000 On the one hand, to 
talk of Indian competition rmning the whites and, on the other hand, 
to dangle before the Enghsh pubhc figures including the Native popula- 
lation, and then shew the ternble disproportion, is hardly ' worthy of a 
great pubhc body Then,' the Committee has gone into a comparison 
of the position as between Johannesburg on the one hand, and Natal and 
Pietersburg on the other This is a second edition of Sir Arthur Lawley’s 
comparison We have aheady dealt with this phase of the controversy,^ 
and humbly endeavoured to shew that it is all in favour of the Indians 
The Committee now boldly states that the' British Indians should not 
have any share in the European trade at aU, and that' “the Bazaar should 
be kept completely apart from any neighbourhood inhabited by Euro-' 
peans”, and it is for that reason that'the Committee has chosen the wilder- 
ness at Klipspruit for dumping down' the Indians, who can neither do 
any hawking nor any trade, except 'among themselves and the few Kaffirs 
But the Kaffirs cannot be any customers of the Indians because, being most 
of them workmen, they will have to go to town'' early in the mormng and 
return probably about' eight o’clock at night' They are, then,' not hkely 
at that time to go to the Asiatics and make their purchases there; they 
will naturally make them in town' 'The charge of insamtation has also 
been dished up again “It is impossible,” says the Committee, “by any 
method of supervision 'to insure the observance of the Public Health 
Bye-Laws by these people” 'We challenge the' Committee to produce 
statistics in support of the contention, we ask for figures shewing how many 
prosecutions under the Public Health Bye-Laws have taken place against 
the Indians, in how many cases they have neglected to conform to the 
regulations So far as we are aware, and we know Johannesburg Indians 
a bit, we would be much surpnsed if there have been six prosecutions 
against British Indians throughout the year, and we make bold to say 
that in hardly a single instance has there been a second prosecution against 
the same man i Sanitary inspectors throughout South Africa have laid 
stress upon the docility of the Indian and his wilhngness to comply with 
lawful orders The Committee says /‘The recent outbreak of plague,; 

I ' ' 1 

1 Tu/e “The Transvaal”, 10-9-1904 and ‘“More about Sir A'rthur Lawley’s Dispatch” ' 
24-9-1904 I > j , j 
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and the events connected with it, proved the difficulty of effectively 
isolating a Location situated within the town itself”. Either, therefore, 
Dr. Fakes, who in his report shewed that he had successfully cordoned 
[off] the Indian Location and thus stamped out the plague, was wrong, or 
the Public Health Committee is wrong Dr. Fakes has been congratulated 
upon his splendid work, and it is offering an insult to him to imply that 
effeedve isolation was impossible, owing to the Location being situated 
within the town We deny the reckless statement of the Public Flealth 
Committee that the Indians are particularly susceptible to small-pox 
The experience in Natal shews that such has not been the case And as 
to the plague, too, we question %'cry much that the Indian is necessarily 
moie susceptible The plague, which originated in the Indian Location, 
and for which the Public Health Comimttee alone was responsible, le- 
mained confined to the Location, and if the number of cases in the Loca- 
tion be eliminated, it will be found that the Indians were not more attacked 
than others The last reason given by the Public Health Comnuttee 
ii the miserable plea of social intercourse between the poorer whites and 
the pooler Indians In the first instance, there is absolutely no social 
intercourse between the tivo, and, in the second, we would very much 
like to know in what way the presence of the Indian has contributed to 
social deterioration of the white man, what is the particular vice of the 
Indian commumty which the white man has contracted during the last 
Seventeen years .\nd the phenomenon of the two classes living side by 
side IS by no means peculiar to Johannesburg They have been doing 
so in Cape Town, in Kimberley, in Durban, in Mauntius, in Ceylon, 
in India Nowhere has this charge been brought against the Indians, 
powhere has tins plea been urged for the complete isolation of the Indians 
better by lar that, instead of such slow torture, as is pioposed by the Public 
fLalih Committee, the Indian^ should by legislation be bundled out of 
Johannesburg, once and for all Either the resident population should 
be well treated, or it should be driven out of the country The latter 
operation, though drastic, would be far more merciful than the process 
ot dow' but sure arsenical poisoning, in the shape of cooping the community 
up within an enclosure miles away from its scene ol activity, and letting 
it die lor want of nuinuon. 

OpviQH, B-lU-iSOl 


223 THE DE ILEUS' LWEXSES ACT 

fne N .t.il Lieeiuing .\et still eoiUinuvs to lem.un llie Dainoclta' 
A.iird hanging o.tr the Kad> of the Indum itore-l eepers m Natal. So 
5yug ja ihi> 'm-ihUHn Liw di .figure;! the btamte-book ol the Colony, .o 
lo ig ..dl the Indi in .tore! be without any value a-! a nurcanide a. ' t 
\i£. II X al'. imrehinl of long .i tnding dipeiuling i mat i> <ni 

h L ) i 'uup m cu fohi, iteei.ed noue< to ' 'eati, jnuiju.e. In 
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puncipal sticct of Duiban, removed to another shop m West Street He 
holds the usual trading licence which enables him to trade up to the 31st 
December next He, therefore, did not suspend business until the transfer 
of premises was registeied by the Licensing Ofliccr The Officer refused to 
registci the tiansfer He still continued his business and lodged notice of 
appeal In a court of law, such notice would leave things in status quo But 
the Licensing Officer, who holds autocratic powers, felt that his dignity 
was huit by Mi Hoondamal continuing his business He, therefore, 
bi ought him before the Magistrate, ivho considered quite improperly, 
we submit, that the defendant traded in defiance of the authorities, and 
imposed the m^iximum penalty of £20 Notice of appeal has been lodged 
and we, therefore, refrain from making any further comment on this extra- 
oidmary decision We would only remark that, if the deasion is sound, 
no subject of the Kang may with impunity act upon his interpretation 
of the laws of the country We commend tlus case to the attention of 
the Government as showing that, until the law is altered, there can be 
no lest for the poor Indian merchants of Natal 

Indian Opinion, 8-10-1904 

226 SPEECH AT A DINNER 

The following extract is from a report of a dinner given in honour of 
Gandkiji and other leaders of the Indian community in Durban 

[October 10, 1904] 

Mr Gandhi spoke on self-sacnfice and, citing the example of the 
Emperor and the people of Japan, remarked, that the uphft of a nation 
depended on the sacrifices made by its individual members 

He clarified many points raised in the questions put to him on the 
subject of his speech by those present on the occasion 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 15-10-1904 


227 HOONDAMAUS LICENCE 

The last has not yet been heard of this most important case Since 
we wrote about it in our last issue,^ it has entered upon the second stage 
It will be remembered that the defendant, Hoondamal, when he was charged 
before the Magistrate for trading without a licence, applied m vain for 
adjournment, pending judgment on his appeal to the Town Council 
against the Licensing Officer’s refusal to sanction transfer of his licence 
from the Grey Street premises to West Street The appeal was heard 
on Friday, Octobei the 7th and, after the farce of a formal hearing and a 

1 Vide “The Dealers’ Licenses Act”, 8-10-1904 
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5 rcat speech by Mr. Binns on behalf of the applicant, was disnussed. 
For his refusal, the Licensing Officer gave two reasons, namely, that the 
appheant already held five hcences, and that it ^vas not desirable to add 
to the number of iVsiatic mei chants in West Street Mi. Burne, the only 
lawyer-Councillor of the Council, was bold enough to expose the suppressio 
ven that the Licensing Officer, in his zeal to serve his masters, thought 
fit to practice. He was able to get an admission from the Officer that 
the five hcences were not shop hcences but hawkers’ hcences Asked as 
to the reason why he did not mention the fact in his statement of leasons, 
he said he did not consider it necessary. Mr Burne thought, as many 
people have done, that the omission to mention such a material fact savour- 
ed very much of an attempt, to mislead the Council and the public The 
other reason given by the Officer was, we say with all deference, no less 
discreditable to West Street, which has only eight Indian stores as against 
about 100 European stores ,If, therefore, it were a question of bare pro- 
portion, the time can hardly be said to have .arrived for a total prohibition 
ol Indian licences in that street But the facts that Mr Binns conclusively 
proved before the Council show how cruel has been the injustice done 
m the case, and how clearly the question has been treated purely on lacial 
Imca For it was proved that the appellant had been in trade in Duiban off 
and on since 1895, that his business, which consisted of the sale of Indian 
and Japanese silk and fancy goods, in no way competed with the Euiopean 
houses, that his custom was entirely^ European and that of the better class, 
that the premises he occupied weic, m point ol elegance and sanitation, 
suitable in cver> way, that he was himself cultured and of high standing 
in the Indian community, and that over a dozen European firms testified 
to Ins being in every way a desirable and fit person to receive permission 
to trade in the premises in question, and that ovei* forty European housc- 
hokk IS strongly supported the application, and that he had already carried 
on his business in West Stieet,^ which he was obliged to leave because 
lus lease Iiad expired, and because his landlord wanted the premises 
'I he only ground, therefore, for robbing the man of the opportunity of 
eainuig a deeent livelihood was that of the colour of his skin Wc do not 
wonder that Mi Binns indignantly piotested that what would be treated 
li .1 laudable enterprise in a European was deemed a cause of unfitness 
in ln> client And here, be it noted, there was little reg.ird shown foi the 
utUte tj ol till Indian landlord llie taunt has been often flung against 
him th i» he dot ^ roc keep pace with the limes and builds only shanties 
Now, in tilt preMiit case, he has gone to the expense of seveial thousand 
jjouads in buikling .torts which would compete with the be.t of their 
' "I'i m Wcit btre' t, evt n in orinmental dcs'gn. .\nd lo* the reward 
lor it. ])luc'. is a prospect of rum, and for the appheant who has been 
if. !' '.outing t'j liVi up to iht best wi stern standard, a prospect of nuol- 
. t.i-' lilt,, nu'uosir. s> tmt of tlu* e e.i>' s \diieh the fiitt .\Ii Eitombe 
t ..md.l tueia ue’.i.r b< tuiirhi d b% th« 1 in using \et We ({note belov/ 
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LXtracb) fioiu his bptcchcs at the time of introducing the measure, as also 
tlu 1 uc Sir Iltnry Bums’ piophetic icmarks thercancut We shall have 
to dell with the furthei aspects ol this talc of injustice in a future issue, 
as the ippell ml, \ve understand, is raising before the Supreme Court 
the qiKslion of llu Councirs right to regulate transfois from place to place 

Imliuii Opiinon, 13-10-1^0 1 

228 riillWIE TO MADAj\J1T 

Gundhiji ipolc (it j fuvction held in Durban to bid farewell to Mr 
\LwJa,!jii, (lie propndar of Indian Opinion, on (he eve of his return to India 
The follouinq is a bruf riport 

[October 15, 1901] 

Mr G mdhi gave a biief account of Mr, Madanjit’s career since the 
latter Imded in the country in 189 1, and praised him for the patience 
and pcraevci mec w'lth which he had been conducting Indian Opinion for 
the huiefii of the Indian community, eecrting himself physically, mentally 
and rnoiietaiily, and undergoing hardships arising from the financial 
dithcuUies of die press In addition, Mr Gandhi appnsed those present 
of many of the facts concerning the printing press 

[Fiom Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 22-10-1901: 

220 THE JOHANNESBURG TOWN COUNCIL 

rile Town Council has considered the very important report of the 
Public Health Committee, and adopted, with painful unammity, the 
operative suggestions made by the Committee Under it, the Indians, 
as well .IS the Malays, are to be housed, should a compulsory segregation 
ordinance be passed, on the Khpspruit Farm, near the Native Location, 
a distance of 13 miles fiom Johannesburg Mr Quinn, in commending 
the proposals to tlie Town Council, justified them on the grounds that 
the Indians did not conform to the sanitary regulations, that, if the Kaffirs 
were to be removed to Khpspruit, the Indians should be removed 
a fortiori because the> were worse neighbours than the former, that the 
Indian trade was confined to the Indians and Kaffirs, and that, therefore, 
It would be no hardship to them to be located at such a great distance 

Now, the first objection is not founded on any data whatsoever Mr 
Quinn stated in support that, even if there were prosecutions against Indians, 
they returned to their old practice We venture to contradict the gentle- 
man and publicly state that there has hardly been a samtary prosecution 
against an Indian without producing a lasting effect We would also 
add that, wherever proper supcrvision'has been exercised, the Indian has 
proved most amenable to such regulations To go no further, we would 
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cite the instance of the Location at Pretona, as also the condition of the 
Indians in Htidelburg In the one case, owing to kind but firm super- 
vision, the sanitary condition of the type of Indians living in Locations 
is ail that can be desired. In the other case, that of the Indian store- 
keepeis living in the heart of the town is equally so The second objection 
raised by the speaker is no less flimsy than the first For, if the Indian 
IS amenable to sanitary control, surely there can be no objection against 
him as a neighbour. He has no war-dances, nor docs he drink Kaffirbeer 
The third is merely a travesty of facts It is unfair to state that the Indian 
trade is conflned to the Kaffirs and the Indians The pioneer Indian 
settlers m the Transvaal could not have entered the country with a view 
to trade among the Indians, for theie were none, and it is a notorious fact 
that the Indians have a large trade among the Dutch people and the poor 
whites Undeilying the objection is the important admission that the 
Khpspruic Farm is not suitable for the white trade at all It should, more- 
over, be rcmcmbcied that the proximity of the Kaffir Location does not 
nec<is3arily mean that the Indians will have any trade among the Kaffirs — 
if only for the simple reason that Kaffirs would remain in the Location 
during night time only and arrive from town after business hours If, 
then, It IS totally unjust to house the Indians at such a great distance, 
It v/ould be doubly so to disturb the inhabitants of the Malay Location 
Theic may have been some ground for condemning the old Indian Loca- 
tion from a sanitary standpoint, but not a whisper has been uttered against 
tlie dwillcrs of the Malay Location. The vast majority of them aie, as 
the name implies, Malays, a clean-hving, industrious and perfectly loyal 
people They have been in possession of the place now a number of yeais. 
.\n attempt to dispossess them during the Boer rule was frustrated owing 
to the efforts of the British Government are the poor people now to be 
stimniuilv ejected and forced to live in a ivildcrness m the name of the 
British Goeernment^ The idea is simply repugnant, and we hope that 
Ml 1/rti Iton would not be a party to such wholesale confiscation of the 
rig(u> of Di opU whose only crime is that they wear a biown sMn 

/jhii'in Opinion 22-lO-lyOl- 


230 DR PORTER '^TOUCHES THE SPOT'' 

I he eii' rgetic Dr Porter is again busv i/nting academic repoits 
dn »aiiauir% condition of several places in Johannesburg As in the 
t I ! O' th' lut* In.anitarv .\re'i, so in the present instance, he has drawn 
no I mo ' Iti'id <nd %en, uional picture of what is tnown as the township 
‘‘ I *rv in foh inu'WDurg He infa'Tns the Town Council m the strong- 
< ’ ’ ” 1 . it dtwenlad b/ him should bt rjvtrhauied 
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sanitary conveniences, and their svretched and dilapidated conditon, are not 
only dangerous and injurious to the health of inhabitants in the vicinity, but 
are a very serious menace to the municipality generally 
Now, It IS admitted that the area, such as it is, has been allowed to 
exist for the last two years, at any rate If it is so insanitary, and we do 
not deny it is so, why has not the matter been dealt with before this‘s We 
very much fear that, for months to come, the report will merely remain 
on the shelves of the Town Clerk’s office, and things will continue to go 
on much as they are today, though what we want in the face of the present 
danger is not words, but deeds The report is undoubtedly inteiesting, 
also painful, reading It is also probabaly calculated to alarm old women, 
and to put them on their guard as to the condition of their houses and 
surroundings If the township is so dangerously insanitary, it is ill-adapted 
for half-measures The bmldings comprised within it should be burnt 
down without a moment’s delay We, however, very much fear that the 
experience about the Insanitary Area will be repeated in the case of the 
township of Ferreiras It will be interesting to learn that the population 
of the whole area is 1,812, of which 288 are Indians, 58 Syrians, 165 Chinese, 
295 Cape, 75 black, and 929 (or more than half) white The population 
of the insanitary Stands is 255 coolies, 17 Syrians, 126 Chinese, 192 Cape, 
31 black, and 241 white 

Thus, in this neighbourhood, it is the whites who are more to blame 
than the Indians, and the Town Council, most of all And although it is 
the whites who have to be dealt with more than any other class of people, 
we do not for one moment suppose that any such thing will happen The 
report will be used for advocating further disabilities on the British Indians 
The Public Health Committee has already begun to press it into service 
in order to compel them to reside in a locality nearly 13 miles from Johannes- 
burg As a matter of fact, the report is a condemnation of the inaction 
of the Town Council in not attending to the proper sanitation of the place 
When the Insanitary Area Commission was appointed, this township was 
considered dangerous to public health But as nothing is done m Johannes- 
burg except on the sky-scraper scale, proper sanitary control was a thing 
beneath the dignity of the Town Council 

Indian Opinion, 22-10-1904 

231 LORD MILNER 

It seams pretty certain that Lord Milner is about to leave South Africa 
for good What the verdict of history will be on His Excellency’s work 
in this sub-continent, it is difficult to say That he brought the war to a 
successful issue ensures His Excellency’s title to glory as a destructive 
statesman He, of all the men, was the one strong hand at a most critical 
period, and, in spite of reverses and gloomy despatches from the 
gcneials who were conducting the war, he remained absolutely firm and 
unshakable in his determination to see the thing through The invincible 
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faith that he had in his own pre-vision regarding the issue has not, we fear, 
been the guiding star in the much more difficult task of reconstruction 
Nor, indeed, could it be said that His Excellency took the correct view 
of the times that were to follow. Forming expectations which were never 
to be realised. Lord jMilner framed a top-heavy structure on a weak founda- 
tion The result has been enoimous expendituie on the administration 
of the country without an adequate return In spite of His Lordship’s 
unceasing attention to every detail of administration, and his great industry, 
the difficult probleins, such as the labour question, the Native question 
and tlie iVsiatic question, could not be said to have been solved in a 
satisfactory manner The importation of Chinese labour is yet m the 
experimental stage, and it would be too early to pronounce a definite opinion 
one way or the other The vacillating policy adopted regarding the Native 
and the Asiatic questions has satisfied neither party, and with respect to 
the latter, even “national honour” has suffered in His Lordship’s hands 
Thus, It IS doubtful whether Lord Milner will rank as a first-class const- 
ructive statesman 

If It be true, as the London papers inform us, that there will very 
soon be a change of power in England, it would be interesting to know 
what the outgoing government intend to do for Lord Milner’s services 
to the Empiie and the Conservative Party We know that, some months 
ago, It was given out that His Lordship was a very hkely successor to Lord 
Curzon at Calcutta Pie would then be no doubt perfectly free from inter- 
ference by the Liberal ministers and, apart from the Imperial view of 
bestowing such patronages, the Conservative Government have nothing 
better to offer to His Lordship The speculation, therefore, is of more 
tiian passing interest to the British Indians in South Africa We wonder 
whethei the author of the despatch to Mi Lyttelton, in the recently 
publiihed Blue book on tiie Bntish Indian question, will retain stiong 
auti-Indian piejudices which have been allowed to colour that document, 
wht n he has been translated to the Viceregal throne 
Indian Opitvun, 22-10-1901- 


232 LiDEjYBURG 

The authontie's at Lydenburg have given notice to the Indians 
to ieinosv to the Ba/aar for sleeping, \sithm seven days, on pain of 
ffiing pioaeuud foi dibobedience- A similar threat was held out in 
PouhcLiioom ioni' time ago and nothing came out of it In vu w of the 
rmpu uie chetum of tiie Chief Jiistiec of the PrarisvaaP, one would have 
t'luuj'ii 'hat tiie Indiani ssould be left undistuibed But evidently, it 
not to Li 'l'h( only remedy for our eountiymen under the eircum- 
t aict . u to At itdl and watch events. 
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233 IjYDIAjY IjYTERPRETERS 

The Natal Farmeis’ Confcience is liaid put to [it] for excuses for 
^Vlp^ng out the Indian mteipreters fiom the Colony It would not tolerate 
even a few Indian inteipreteis in the Government employ, though it 
wants the indentuied Indians very badly The Government has replied to 
a previous lesolution of the Confcience that it is unable to obtain the ser- 
vices of Euiopeans who can speak more than one Indian language, which 
IS insufficient foi the lequiiements It has thereupon passed the following 
lesolution 

Thnt this ConfcrLiicc rc-iflirms its opinion that, provided adequate salaries 
arc gi\cn, European interpreters can be obtained who can speak more than 
one Indian dialect, and that the Government should give the same inducement 
to tlie European >outh of the Colony to acquire a knowledge of the Indian dialects 
as IS accorded to students of the Zulu language 
The Government has again leplied saying efforts are being made 
to employ Euiopeans wherever possible, but that the difficulties do not 
appear to diminish Thus, the Indian mtei prefers have to thank not 
the Government, but the paucity of Europeans having knowledge of Indian 
languages, for the safety of their positions 

Indian Opinion, 22-10-1901 

23} jYATAL LICEjYSIjYG ACT 

Mr Hoondanial’s case can no longer be looked upon meiely as a 
personal question, but it is one involving wide interests By the time 
this 13 in print, the appeal to the Supieme Court against the decision of 
the Magistrate may have been decided Last week’s proceedings, how- 
ever, deserve more than a passing notice Mr Hoondamal, in spite 
of the Town Council’s decision, but undei legal advice from a premier 
firm of solicitors, has continued to trade on the strength of the licence 
issued to lum to tiade in the Borough The Licensing Officer, therefore, 
again issued a summons, charging him with the ciime of trading without 
a hccncc — in respect of the premises in West Sheet The defendant 
applied for an adjournment, pending the hearing of the appeal The 
Magistrate granted the adjournment and repudiated the suggestion of 
the piosecution that the defendant was tiading in contempt of Court 
And yet he made a most extraordinary older, namely, that the store should 
be forcibly closed down, unless the defendant received perrmssion to trade 

What, therefore, he granted with the one hand, he attempted to take 
away with the other Foi what could be the value of the adjournment 
if the store was to be closed^ If the Magistiate was so ceitain of the 
decision of the Supieme Couit, why did he adjourn the proceedings 
at alP But this point, important as it is, pales into insignificance before 
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the question whether the Magistrate had any right to make the order 
he did understand tliat Mr Hoondamal’s solicitors have written 

to the Magistrate, informing him that he has acted beyond his authority, 
and that he would be held personally liable in the event of the forcible 
closing of the store We have always considered Mr Stuart to be an 
impartial, sober, and fair judge. But, "with great deference, we must state 
that our confidence m his knowledge of the authoiity possessed by him 
IS much shaken We cannot conceive that he has consciously committed 
what, in our humble opinion, is a grave error of judgment. For the effect 
of his decision, if carried out, would take us back to the Middle Ages, 
when the liberty of the subject was dependent on the mere caprice of the 
judges whose jiuisdiction and authority were circumscribed only by their 
good sense 

"Why, however, should there be this unseemly feeling between the 
great Town Council and a humble burgess of the town^ Surely, thcic 
IS no principle at stake in not interfering with the poor merchant for a 
few days He could not by taking a few shillings in sales every day matenally 
reduce the takings of the other West Street merchants m the same time. 
They have raised no objection against him We put it to Mr Ellis Brown 
and the other Councillors whether it befits the dignity of the great corpo- 
ration thus to persecute a poor man 

Wc do not question the nght of the Council to regulate trade We 
have always considered it a privilege to render our humble assistance m 
guiding Indian opinion and smoothing it whenever it has been necessary 
Wc think that the Council would be perfectly right m generally reserving 
special aicas foi special trades But all such reservations, unless they 
ail < l.istic enough, defeat their own end We would gladly co-operate 
wall the Council in reconciling the Indian mind to the idea that West 
Stiei t should be very largely in the hands of European merchants But 
tlu u IS an important and necessary proviso that the Indians already cairy- 
mg on tradi there, as also Indian landlords, should be fully protected, 
uid that thoac Indians who arc prepared to satisfy the sanitary and orna- 
nu ntal u quiremcnti) m keeping with the best stores m West Street, and 
whose tiade i'> mainly European, should not be prohibited from trading 
tlu rc Indicd, they should be encouraged, if it is true that the objection 
i» not again >t colour, and that, if the Indian confoimtd to the Einopean 
'vadaid, h'* uould be N\elcomed as a desirable citi/en Now, the facts 
ue that thci. are verv^ Street, and that the case undei consideration satisfies 
ill the tejtj ibove laid down Mav we not appeal to the Town Council 
c<> Av, It-, h nuK and free ibelf from the suspicion that, in prosecuting 
Ml tloondamal, it u oera cutnig him and, thiough him, the Indian store- 
k‘ p 1 Old I uullor'L, '..'iio are iin-ciously watching tlie dramatic st ig* s 
tlau”;h 5^iis ca,e Ua> be* u puj^ing 
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News comes fiom Pietcrsbuig to the effect that the Indians living 
and tiading in the old Indian Location, lately converted into a Native 
Location, arc being summarily evicted The history of the struggles of 
the poor men is vciy simple, though intensely painful They were threatened 
with rum last year The matter was brought to the notice of the higher 
authoiities and the Pictcisburg Local Board stayed action The Boaid’s 
power ivas limited, and nothing more could be done to the men Early 
this year, the Boaid icquestcd the Government to de-proclaim the Indian 
Location and change it into a Native Location This was done without 
legal d to the rights of the Indians The Native Locations regulations 
pi event any but Natives from living or trading in Native Locations. Under 
this power, the Boaid has been tiying to evict the Indians Owing to 
the mtcivcntion ot the Protector of Asiatics, Mr Ghamney, its action 
was stayed temporarily. But the Board seems to have triumphed in the 
end And by a process of indirect legislation, it is m a position to con- 
fiscate — we know no other term to adequately explain the action — the 
propel ty and rights of the inoffensive traders They have spent many 
thousand pounds in building good stores We know what the cost of labour 
IS in South Africa The people are to receive no compensation' It is 
true they may remove their buildings The veriest novice in trade knows 
the value of wood and iron thus removed The action of the Boaid spells 
ruin for the men And the Government protest helplessness' 

Indian Opinion, 29-10-1904 


236 THE LATE MR DIGBT,^ G I E 

By the death of Mr William Digby, G I E , India has lost a champion > 
whom it will be difficult to replace His advocacy of the Indian cause 
was strenuous and well-informed His unrivalled experience of India 
always stood him in good stead in answering his opponents He was the 
founder of the Indian Pohtical Agency, and the first Editor of India, which 
has been doing eminent service, and without disparagement, we may say 
that the editing of that journal by the deceased gentleman has nevei been 
equalled By his voluminous writings, the late Mr Digby ever kept the 
different Indian questions before the public We offer our sincere con- 
dolences to the deceased gentleman’s family 

Indian Opinion, 29-10-1904 


1 Mr William Digby (1849-1904), authority on Indian economic problems, author of 
Prosperous British India and a member ot the British Committee of the Indian National Congress 
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BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

25 & 26 Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
October 31, 1904 


TO 

The Honourable Dadabh^u Naoroji 
22, Kennington Road 
London, S E England 

dear sir, 

I have your letter of the 19th September enclosing copy of letter 
rtceivcd by you from Mr Lyttelton regarding my letter- of the 4th April 
last on the plague outbreak His Excellency Lord Milner’s reply is, in 
the light of what I know, very painful reading I am taking the liberty 
of addressing a commumcation^ to His Excellency in the matter, but in 
the meanwhile I may state that I have nothing to withdraw from my 
letter of the 4th April last and I write this under a full sense of my res- 
ponsibility and deliberation I enclose a copy of Indian Opinion'^ which 
gives the whole of the correspondence between Dr. Porter and myself 
iind ahews m my humble opinion conclusively how the plague broke out. 
The expropriation by the Town Council took place in September 1903. 
1 lie plague was officially declared as having broken out on the 20th March 
last — that Is, six months after the Council took possession The first 
note of warning^ ivas given, as will be seen from the correspondence, on 
the 11th of February On the 15th February, definite suggestions® were 
tnadi in oider to ward off' the calamity, and I venture to state as emphati- 
cally as I can, though with the greatest respect, that nothing was done 
afu r that date to set rnatteis right Indeed, even after the 18th of March 
Lea, plague eases iverc being dumped down in the Location and the inti- 
in uiou of same was given by me to the Town Council The Town Clerk 
lafurnad me on the 19th March that he was unable to take charge of the 
patients or incur any financial responsibility until altci the 21st, beyond 
gn, iiig the Government Entrepot to be used as a temporary hospital and 

1 Da'iaL’ j* N t roji ciu-i'-ri,! the buIL of ihu letter ta a corninunication he to 
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providing one nurse This was originally a Customs Depot Thu ty volun- 
teers were put on to it The place was thoroughly cleaned and voluntary 
Indian nurses worked night and day, taking charge of all the patients 
that were being leceived Drs Pakes and MacKenzie, when they visited 
the hospital, now realised the gravity of the situation and they took most 
effective steps on the 20th Every bed, all the medical comforts, food, 
and everything were in the interval supplied entirely by the Indians It 
IS but fair to state that the Town Council has since paid the expenses in- 
curred All this, however, is beside the point, and if I have laid stress 
upon the work done by the Indians, it is in order to shew that I am speaking 
from bitter experience and not without feeling If the facts set foith in 
the correspondence herewith sent are correct, — and they have not been 
challenged, although the conclusions I have drawn have been repudiated 
— I would not be serving the truth if I said anything less than I have 
done in my letter of the 4th April last, namely, that, “but foi the criminal 
neglect of the Johannesburg Municipality, the outbreak would never have 
occurred” It and it alone must ever be held responsible for the awful 
death-roll of March All honour to it that, after the situation was reahsed, 
It spent money like water in deahng with the calamity, but that ivork 
could never undo the past It is true that, as early as the year 1901, long 
official reports weie drawn up condemmng the Location as insanitary, 
and yet, in that state it was allowed to remain up to the 26th of September 
1903, and that without any outbreak of plague Strange as it may appear, 
It was only after the Town Council came into full possession, got what it 
wanted and, with it, an opportunity of keeping the Location in a thoroughly 
sanitary condition, that the plague broke out I am afiaid that His Excel- 
lency has been totally misinformed with reference to the genesis of the 
plague The thing is now finished The Indians have suffeied undeser- 
vedly but the statements made by me could easily be verified Dr Pakes’ 
repudiation has, I suppose, reference to the following occuiring in the 
leader in Indian Opinion “Evidently when Dr Pakes said that the 
measures which were being taken in the outlying districts were taken 
more in ordei to eradicate the Indian than to pi event the plague, he spoke 
truly” ^ Whether Dr Pakes actually said so or not, he was ccrtamly 
reported in the newspapers to have made such a statement and the lemark 
m question is based on the newspaper report 

I beg to diaw your attention also to the fact that the contention that 
the Town Council was responsible foi the awful visitation is piactically 
borne out by Dr Turner, the Health Officer for the Colony and member 
of the Legislative Council 

You may make what use you think fit of this communication 

Ymts Indy, 

M K Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original G N 2263. 


1 Vtdd “Plague in the Transvaal”, 9-1-1904 
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[ J OH ANNESBURG,] 

October 31^ 1901 


TO 

The Privvic Secretary to 

Ills Excellency the EIigh GoM\nssioNER 

Johannesburg 

SIP, 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly place this communication before 
His Excellency. 

Ihc Elonourablc Mr. Dadabhai has sent me a copy of a letter leceived 
by him from Mi Lyttelton in reply to his letter enclosing a commum- 
cation addicsscd to him by me on the 4th Apiil last on the outbieak of 
plague in Johannesburg Mr Lyttelton has quoted a poition of His Excel- 
lency’s dispatch on the subject and, as it deals with the statements made 
by me, I venture to trespass on His Excellency’s time by offering an ex- 
planation m defence thereof 

His Excellency has said * 

I coiLjuler the statement th it ihe recent outbreak of plague would not have 
oteuired but foi the neglect of the Johatmesburg Municipality to be absolutely 
unjusiiliable So far from hating been negligent m tlie matter, the Johannes- 
burg Council has dt 3 pla)cd considerable foresight in anticipating and making 
nreo iraiions for tlie outbreak of plague more than a year before the disease actually 

ppr iri d 

ft iias never been denied that the Council made picpar.itions in anti- 
ripuion of the outbreak in that a hospital was established at Rictfontem, 
etc , init, v.uh the grexuest deference, it is submitted that the one picvcntivc 
iueaaut tint was necessary' was totally omitted, namely, to look after the 
uutii) coadiiion of the so-called Insanitary Area 

Hi4> Lxcellencv ha-i also stated m his dispatch that 

II .V i> 111 a grrit rni. iiiirc du- to oppoMtion on the part of the owners and m- 
n loit uuj of thi laic uioii tu it lU < \proprIation and cle ir uiee wa,i del i>( d until 
till ouice ik of pi gue h 'd occurred 

\f tv I htunblv draw His EeCelleney’s attention to the fact that expio- 
p*i uion was eiiecud moie than five months before ofhcial declaration 
<■* t’i!‘ plague — th tt 1 j, on the 2bth .September last year — and that clear- 
tat %. 'L therelore ab>olut< Iv withm the power of the Tov/n Council. 
Ni o th tr d Ui not omI/ wai. there no opposition on the part of the Indians 
joac. uud 'Uther agun-,t expropriation or clearance, but I myself on their 
1 ' vif i..quenilv aDOi a!' d fur a new jite both to the- 'I own Council as 
.s il > !e Culo.i’ 'I Sicretarv. Hij Evcellenc'y ha, evidently bf ' n infornud 
vl •. d - eo up* i 'ima w f. .ffeet'd iftf i tin outbr* 'ik of tlu pi tgue 
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Up to the date of expropriation the Indians were tlieir own landlords, and the 
statement that the conditions of overcrowding existing in the Location were 
due to the general negligence of the Johannesburg Town Council can only be 
described as a gross perversion of the truth 

Had expropriation taken place after the outbreak of the plague, I should 
plead guilty to the charge of having been the means of perverting the 
truth As a matter of fact, however, as already stated, the Council ex- 
propriated the Location as well m law as in fact on the 1st of October 
last year, and, contrary to the suggestions made by the inhabitants of the 
Insamtary Area, and in spite of the fact that the Council was not in a 
position to look after the proper sanitation of the Location for want of 
men, it became immediate landlord to each tenant, estabhshed rent col- 
lecting offices, and took over the fullest control The condition under 
the new regime became so unbearable that the inhabitants, against whom 
the charge of uncleanhness was repeatedly brought in official leports, to 
which His Excellency has made reference, came to me with complaints 
and I, therefore, wrote to Dr Porter on their behalf on the 11th February 
this year — that is, more than a month before the actual declaration of 
the plague 

I venture to write to you regarding the shocking state of the Indian Loca- 
tion The rooms appear to be overcrowded beyond description, the sanitary 
service is very irregular and many of the residents of the Location have been 
to my office to complain that the sanitary condition is far worse than before 
There is, too, a very large Kaffir population in the Location for which really 
there is no warrant From what I hear, I believe the mortality m the Location 
has increased considerably and it seems to me that if the present state of things 
IS continued, an outbreak of some epidemic disease is merely a question of time 

On the 15th of February, in a second letter to Dr Porter, I elabo- 
rated the points mentioned in the first letter and even ventured to offer 
suggestions, but up to the 18th of March nothing was done, although 
on the 1st of March a note was addressed by me to Dr Porter saying that 
in my opinion the plague had actually broken out 

I beg to enclose for His Excellency’s perusal copies of all the corres- 
pondence in this connection which was published in the papers The 
main facts to this day remain unchallenged, and knowing personally as 
I do every phase that the inhabitants of the Location have passed through 
since the beginning of last year, with deference, I feel bound to say that 
I have stated the barest truth in saying that, but for the cnminal neglect 
of the Johannesburg Muncipahty, the outbreak would never have occurred. 
The immediate work lying before it was totally neglected by it in favour 
of large schemes for shifting the whole of the population within the In-, 
samtary Area 

In conclusion, I may state that, m writing to Mr Naoroji, I had no 
other desire than that of serving the truth and of guarding against un- 
warranted charges against my countrymen 

I trust the importance of the subject-matter of this commumcation 
4^19 
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Will be considered sufficient excuse for my encroaching upon His Excellency’s 


valuable time. 


I hate the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant 


rroui the office copy C W 226 i-2, 3, I, 5 


239. TELEGRAM TO COLONIAL SECRETARY 


[Johannesburg,] 

November 3, 1904 


TO 

Colonial Secrliary 
[Pritoria] 

Mr. ROBINSON LNFORMS lord ROBERTS WILL BE PLEASED RECEIVE 
AN ADDRESS FROM INDIAN GOMNUTTEE DURING HIS STAY PRETORIA. 

Will you kindly ascertain bate from his lordship. 

Gandhi 

2 

Pretoria \rchivc3 92/2 L. G 93 Asiatics 1902-1906, File No 2 

2W FARMERS IN CONFERENCE 

The Conference has dealt with a great variety of matters, two of which 
dealt with Indians. The Conference passed some time ago a resolution 
to the clfcct that all the Indians should hold passes, for what reason it 
is not stated, except perhaps to insult the non-indentured Indian popu- 
lation. The Government have returned a reply saying that they arc not 
piepared to pass legislation of the character wanted by the Conference. 
The Rtv Jas Scott, therefore, moved that the resolution should be sent 
back to the Government. The President pointed out that, if too many 
rcjtnclionj were imposed on the Indians, the Indian Government might 
have something to say Mr Scott, however, said that in that case Natal 
could tap other sources of labour supply. We wish it were so. It will 
then be pos:>ib!e to arrive at a reasonable understanding as to the resident 
Indian population Moreover, the Colony will learn by experience the 
economic value of Indian labour Ruskm has somewhere said that man, 
.IS an economic factor, is not to be studied simply as a machine, but has 
to be taken with all his mental attributes. Considered as such, we believe 
that tile Indian w the most efficient labourer m the world. He may be 
puuN, he may be slow, he may be w'eak, but he i:> most sober, uncom- 
ol lining, p ui« nt, ami long-suffering. He, therefore, gives no trouble to 
nis m iiU rs, and i> a rch tble worker. If some other l.ibour were introdiici d, 
il nuh icrnporarilv, all thi attributes wc have* mentiomd .u, spftially 
l-Iju.fsnj i> the Imii m wiU be appreciated, and he will b< prized on 
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that account But as long as the Colony must have Indian labour, it must 
be satisfied with the restnctions it has already secured, without adding 
to them the humihating one of compelhng every Indian to carry passes 
Mr. McGrystal incidentally said that most of the Asiatics were not Bntish 
subjects, but Arabians Some Indians do indeed call themselves Arabian 
merchants, but there is no excuse for the gentleman betraying the ignorance 
he has The term '‘Arabian” has come to be used mthis Colony synonymous- 
ly with Mahomedan, for the reason that the Moslem faith has its rise in 
Arabia 

The other matter dealt with by the Conference was the shortage 
of labour supply On the one hand, then, the Conference wanted further 
restrictions on the Indians, on the other, it complained of the paucity 
of labourers Even India has its himtations and we must not suppose 
that It IS an inexhaustible field for recruiting labour There is a vast 
system of inland immigration in India itself where there is a continuous 
stream flowing towards Burma and Singapore Add to this the other 
Colomes, mcluding Ceylon, Mauritius, and Fiji Natal is only one of 
the many competitors moving^ the Indian labourer It must not, therefore, 
be surprised if it finds itself handicapped owing to excessive restnctions 
imposed on the labourers We have no doubt that the new Immigration 
Act, which imposes an annual tax of on the indentured men and 
their children after they have regained their freedom, has a considerable 
effect on the supply The Colony wants Indian labour, and yet wishes 
to avoid many of its natural consequences It is, to our mind, this anomal- 
ous position which comes in the way more than the requirements as to 
the percentage of women to accompany the immigrants, as some speakers 
at the meeting supposed 

Indian Opinion, 5-11-1904 


241 A RIFT m THE LUTE 

The so-called Asiatic National Convention in the Transvaal will 
have to be held, if it is held at all, without Johannesburg being repre- 
sented It will be a case of Hamlet being played without Hamlet Both 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Chamber of Trade in the “golden 
city” have declined to associate themselves with a convention whose 
object, in the words of Mr Mitchell, is to confiscate the property of m- 
offensive people The resolutions submitted by the conveners of the con- 
vention, the Chambers contend, are too drastic to be acceptable to a 
Bntish community in that they contemplate forcible removal of Bntish 
Indian traders to Bazaars without compensation, and take no notice of 
vested interests The pill offered by Messrs Bourke and Loveday is 
too strong even for the Potchefstroom Vigilance Association, which, as 
our readers are aware, was violently hostile to the Indians when the Blue 


1 Perhaps a misprint for “woomg” 
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book on the Indian quesuon was given to the pubhc. We venture to 
offer our congratulations to the two Chambers and the Potchefstroom 
Association for danng to be just. It is a rehef to recognise, amid the heap 
of bhnd, unreasomng prejudice, sober views and senUments expressed by 
representative bodies. A httie more patience, a little more time, and 
perfect cquammity on the part of the British Indians will, we doubt not, 
do the rest. Unweaned reiteration is, as the late Professor Max Muller 
used to say, the only remedy for driving a new truth home, and for enabl- 
ing people to remove preconceived notions. Our duty is, therefore, plain. 
We should continue, in season and out of season, to show that the case 
for the Indians is invulneiable, and that the Indian has never asked for 
anvthing that could not reasonably be granted, consistently with the inter- 
ests of the white traders and white predominance. 

Indian Opinion, 5-11-1901 


2i2 COLOURED PASSENGERS ON THE TRANSVAAL 

RAILWATS 


The Johannesburg newspapers publish the interesting correspondence 
betv/cen His Excellency the High Commissioner and the Rand Pioneei’s 
on the subject of the Natives of the Transvaal travelhng first and second 
class on the Central Soutli African Railways. Lord Milner has assured 
the Rand Pioneers that henceforth no Natives, except those holding 
ceitificates ol etemption, will be allowed to travel first or second class 
oil the railways, and that the inspectors and station-masters have been 
mstrucicd to separate Coloured passengers from the white passengers. 
The Rand Pioneers have restiicted their demands only to the Natives, 
but the instructions issued by Mr. Price, the General Manager, cover all 
the Coloured people, including British Indians, although it is some satis- 
l.icuon to learn that respectable British Indians are to be allowed first- 
or :,econd-elass tickets without difficulty. Special coaches for Colouied 
pUisengeTJ are to be joined to the Prctoria-Pietersburg line as an e.xpcri- 
'iient Phis Is one of the instances how a mountain can be made out ol 


a inole-hill, and if separate carnages arc to be provided for different races, 
logically, there should be compartments for Natives, Chinese, British 
ludi ins, Cape* Coloured people, Boer>, Englishmen, Germans, and so 
on It would, indeed, then be a question as to how to make the line pay, 
but tn It '..ould be a verv small affair compared to the respect that has to 
ut, pud to sLPtimeJit m the Transvaal, whether such sentiment be* 
uuaablc ur otherwiii. Joking apart, however, if the dntinction is to be 
tua vn, JVC im igmc that it v«ill be necessary to have three distinct com- 
putuu-nij, namely, ‘or Europeans, Natives and Asiatics, flic circular 
I utjd D> t^'C General .M.iaager is a veritable hornet’s ncst, and Vjc aie 


tpiua jurr that .jC havt not heaul the la^t o! 
^ .head; netstad their di^s imtaetton, and 


It The Rand i’ionceis 
the/ do not lieheve in 
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the Natives of the Transvaal being allowed to travel first or second class 
at all, refusing, as they do, to recognise any distinction between those 
who hold exemption certificates and those who do not 

Indian Opinion, 5-11-1904 


243 LETTER TO DADABHAI jYAOROJl 

21-24 Court Chambers, 
Corner, Rissik & Anderson Streets, 

P O Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
Movember 5, 1904 
to 

The Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji 

22 Kennington Road 

London 

dear sir, 

I have your letter of the 13th October As a rule I do send the weekly 
letter to you. Sir Wilham, Sir Mancherjee, and the East Indian Associa- 
tion I enclose herewith copy of the letter addressed by me to Lord Milner^ 
on the plague correspondence 

I remain, 

Tours truly, 

M. K Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original G N 2264-1 

244 ADDRESS TO LORD ROBERTS'^ 

[November 9, 190L\ 

The pleasant ceremony of presenting an address to Lord Roberts 
by the British Indians was performed on Friday, 11th November, at 2 45 
p m , and the signatones to the address were graciously received by the 
veteran soldier, and the whole of the function passed off satisfactonly 
The following is the text of the address 

TO 

Field Marshal the Right Honourable Earl Roberts, of Kandahar, 
Waterford, and Pretoria, KG, KP, GGB, GGSI, GGIE, 
O M V G , Pretoria 

my lord. 

We, the undersigned, representing the Bntish Indians residmg m the 
Transvaal, beg to tender to Your Lordship, Countess Roberts, and Ladies 

1 Vide “Letter to High Commissioner’*, October 31, 1904 

2 This was published as “From our Special Correspondent’’ 
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Aileen and Edwina Roberts, a respectful welcome to this the country of 
your recent labours for the Empire. 

It is a matter of no small pride to us that it is India which has given 
the Empire the greatest soldier of the present times, in whom are combined 
the sternness of the soldier and the gentleness of the godly man. 

We pray to the Almighty that He may bestow on you and Countess 
Roberts and family all His blessings, and that the Empire may long con- 
tinue to receive the benefit of your experienced counsels. 

Dated at Pretoria, the 9th day of November, 1904. 

We beg to remain, 

Tour Lordship's humble and obedient servants, 

Abdul Gani, 

Haji Mahomed Haji Jusab, 
Haji Habib Haji Dada, 

M. S. Goovadli, 

Ismail Amod Moola, 
Amrithalinga Ghetty, 

Amod Haji Tayob, 

Ahmed Latib, 

Haji Osman Haji Abba, 

M K Gandhi 

It was illuminated on vellum, and Miss Ada M. Bissicks, in whose 
hands the work was placed, thought out quite an onginal design for it. 
The whole of the left side of the address is taken up with a faithful repre- 
sentation of that most exquisite bird, the peacock of India. The letter- 
ing IS aho very chaste, and the whole illumination is a work of art The 
.iddrcss was enclosed in a sohd silver casket, with lotus flowers engraved 
on It. Both the address and the casket wcie woithy of the distinguished 
recipient and the Indian community, 

Indian Opinion, 19-11-1901- 


> 15 . niE Ji7.iT/C NATIONAL CONVENTION 

B> the time tins u in print, the so-called National Convention m the 
fr ujsvaal will have been held. The representative /Associations in 
Johanmsburg have now decided to send their delegates, and .Messrs, 
iknirke and Loveday have accepted the amendments suggested by the 
iorruei The resolutions, therefore, embody the principle of compensation, 
but !u oui opinion, all tlic amendments put together mean very little 
Previous experience warns us agmnst expecting anything from 
the adopnon of such a prineiplex Ihe .Asiatic Commission that was 
.ppuiated ami i^hich, h.ippily, owing to the Test Case of llabib Moian 
. f p' G i.ai 'a/'Jb proved abortive, as may be recollected, rejected 
Ua’ iluifi ot all tho e who were engaged in trade immediatci) before* 
th' outbreak <>l hoaihuej. Jiu: Potchei.trofim pfOplr h tve made it pretty 
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clear that, according to their notion, compensation should be restricted 
only to those who at the outbreak of war held licenses to trade outside 
Locations To us, therefore, the idea of compensation means little or 
nothing What is, then, to be the upshot of all this anu-Indian agitation^ 
If the dictation of the National Convention is to carry the day, we know 
the result Every self-respecting Bntish Indian must then be prepared 
to face the inevitable and leave the country That is to say, he must be 
an outcast in his own home He has been taught from lus childhood 
by, very often, his English school-masters, out of books printed and publislietl 
under British supervision, that the long arm of the British Goternmeiil 
protects the weak against the strong As the late Poet Laureate* of Gujarat 
sang, “Lo* the enmities have died out, the doers of black deeds arc for 
ever crushed and (under the British Government) no one tivists even the 
car of a lamb” He has been taught also that, m places which are included 
within the Dominions of the King-Empcror, every one of his subjects en- 
joys the fullest liberty and all civil rights, so much so, tliat even the shackles 
of foreigners fall off on British soil If, as we say, the National Conven- 
tion carries the day, the Indian must unlearn all tlus, the slate must be 
wiped clean, he myst forget all that he has hitherto regarded .is beautiful 
in the English constitution, and he must be content to sec the me ins of 
his livelihood taken away from his mouth But we must decline to believe 
that any such thing can possibly happen so long as the Trinsvaal con- 
tinues to prize the Union Jack We cannot conceive that Mr Lyttelton 
lb likely to go back upon the policy laid down in his dispatch, and sanction 
what would, if not m letter, certainly in spirit, be an .act of confiscation 
of the rights of British subjects 

Indian Opinion, 12-11-1904 


216 THE NATAL VOLUNTEER INDIAN 
AMBULANCE CORPSE 

Oui London contemporary, India, has fallen into the error of . ceept- 
ing ofiicial figures in connection with this Corps, although it h.is ui lu 
own files the correct figures The whole of the medal-givmg reg irehng 
this Corps h.is been mifortunately bungled up. VVe may, therefore, sLUc 
the facts once more for general information The Corps was formed it 
first for set vice at the battle of Colcnso It then consisted of over 23 katicn, 
not sirdars, and over 600 beaars The Iciders did not recei.e uiy pi» 
wh.vlsoevei —even their uniforms were p.ud for by tlic Indian increh mu 
After .1 shoit set vice, the Corps was disbanded. When the first move to 
Spion Kop w.is Uteinpted, Colonel Gallwey ordered ih it the Corps iho'ild 
be re-formed. There were about 30 leaders and at le.ist 1,100 to },2€0 

1 Dtlfnitani 

2 lii^ \oluinc III, S' lit). 
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bearers. The Corps was on active service this time for 6 weeks and 
performed surprising marcheSj doing as much as 25 miles per day, carry- 
ing the wounded. Its work has been specially mentioned by General 
Buller m his dispatches. Why only eight clasps have been distributed 
no one knows Everyone of the leaders is entitled to them, and if the War 
Ofiicc intends to distnbute medals among the men, as it certainly ought 
to, v*c would undertake to find almost all of them A complete record 
was then kept of the names of the bearers, together with their addresses, 
and It should be in possession of the Supenntendent of the Corps We 
have not said much about the manner in which the medals have been 
distnbuted, because we are anxious that the leaders w'ho worked should 
not connect themselves with any reward. They undertook the work as 
a labour of duty, pure and simple, and they should be ever ready to take 
such duty up again, irrespective of recognition of merit. 

Indian Opinion, 12-11-1904 


2i7. THE EDWm liRNOLD MEMORIAL 

Wc have received a copy of the circulai issued by the Edwin Arnold 
Memorial Committee. The Committee 

think tiiat the moit fitting tribute to Sir Edwin’s work would be one linking 
liij n imc with his great services to Eastern literature It was his privilege by 
the gift of poetry . as wtU as by his graphic and illuminating prose writings on 
(j’-icntal manners, customs and events, to bring to tlie peoples of the West m 
Furope and America, a fuller knowledge of the peoples of the East, thus creating 
a Kciprocil interest and sympathy which cannot fail to contribute to the wel- 
firc ukI happiness of both They therefore propose to endow a scholarship 
or schol irsbips, or found prizes at the University of Oxford for proficiency in 
crient d literature 

The Committee include the names of the Right Honourable Lord Brassey, 
:ls Chairman, His Highness the Aga Khan, Sir M.M. Bhovvnaggree, Sir 
Geoigc Birdwood, the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, tlie Vis- 
count Ilayashi, Mr. Rudyard Kipling and others. Subscriptions may 
be ^ent to Mcwrs. Henry S King & Co., at 65, Cornhill, London. If 
an> of our u uder^ would leiid their sub:>criptions to us, w'c would be pleased 
to acknm.kdge tlum in Indian Opinion and forward them to the Treasur- 
s r> from tune to time. The services of Sir Edwin to the East and West 
tK»ve not >ft been sulfieiently appreciated. Time alone would show the 
m oiiro C)! thovc Sv.nict^ The Light of Asia alone has left on the Western 
inmd an indcltble impies^ion for good It has been said that he missed 
th- Pin t L lU'^eat* dnp bt cause ol the Oriental turn of his rnind, "^Ve hope, 
itifrcfore, that our rcMdeis, both European and Indnin, will largely cori- 
tnonte to the Memorial Fund 

Ude.'.g 12-il-l*J0t 
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248 LONG LIVE THE KING-EMPEROR' 


Wc tender our respectful and loyal congratulations to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor on his birthday His Majesty completed Ins 63rd 
year on Wednesday last, and there went up from one end of the Empire 
to the other the prayer that he might have many happy returns of the 
day. Of all the European monarchs, there is none that fulfils the ideal 
as King Edward does Recogmsmg the limits of a constitutional monarchy, 
he yet has proved that he can render to the Empire immense service by 
his tact and gentleness His work m France, his visit to the Pope, his 
meeting with the Kaiser — all these have promoted the cause of peace 
It is an open secret that His Majesty was largely instrumental in securing 
a termination of the Boer War His hberahty and his sympathy for his 
subjects are well known. His visit to India when he was Prince of Wales 
won for him the personal veneration of the Indian nation, for whose v.'el- 
fare he has always evinced very great regard May His Majesty be long 
spared to the Empire is our humble prayer to the Almighty 

Indian Opinion, 12-11-1904 


249 BRITISH INDIANS IN THE ORANGE 
' RIVER COLONT 

The reactionary and anti-Indian policy is being consistently followed 
by the Government as well as the people in the Orange River Colony 
We publish elsewhere some extracts which show in what manner the Indian 
is being hunted down It would appear that, not being satisfied with 
insisbng on the declaration of the Indian desiring to settle in the Colony 
that he will always dunng his stay remain in service under someone or 
other, the Government now insists on his making a fresh declaration each 
time that he changes masters or the nature of his work, and then, it would 
depend entirely on the ivill of the authorities as to whether he should stay 
m the Colony or not A situation such as this requires prompt ending 
or mending. We have often drawn attention to the drastic legislation 
in the Colony against Asiatics, but we have seen hitherto no relief being 
granted Are we to understand that this humiliating treatment of Bntish 
Indians in the Orange River Colony is to be perpetuated, and that the 
India Office is to sit still ^ 

Indian Opinion, 12-11-1904 



250 LORD ROBERTS AND THE BRITISH LYDIANS 

We congratulate our countrymen in the Transvaal on having presented 
Lord Roberts with an address with a silver casket. We give the text of 
the address and the description of the casket in another column.^ It was 
a \cry graceful act on their part. As the signatories to the address have 
said, it is a matter of no small pride for the Indians that the greatest soldier 
of the times has been given to the Empire by India, Lord Roberts has 
a \Lvy great deal of humaneness m him, in spite of his stern soldiership. 
His treatment of the prisoners during the Boer War was marked by very 
great consideration. He has always taken a sympathetic interest in the 
Indian soldiers and all that pertains to India, and it was but iitting that 
the Indians in the Transvaal should do honour to His Lordship dunng 
hL visit to tlic country. 

Indian Opinion^ 12-11-1904 


251. CABLE TO DADABHAI NAOROJP 

[Johannesburg, 
November 18, 1901] 
lo 

I.NC vs 

London 

Crowded ,MEf.n.NG pritish Indians all transvaal. Resolutions 

PPOTtSTlNO PROCI’EDLNCS ASIATIC CONVENTION BECAUSE NO DISriNCflON 

1 Hui iciwlly publ.jiied in the isjuc of 19-1 1-190 r with the remark . "We regret 

the .'Llloiv ig rqxirt omutcti from our last usuc’* Vide “Addresi to Lord Roberts", 

I'J-lI.pjO} 

- D-Jalhai Naoroj , whose telegraphic address was “Incas", forwarded a copy of the cable 
to tuc Secret try of State Jor the Colon a (CO 291, Volume 79, Indjvidiub — N) 
p' blaLed t' c following edited version of the cable in its rwuc of 25-1 1-1904 * 

Jotiv'. 

jYoitmbir Id, I90f 

A co-.d-ti j. teijng of Briuh Indians from all parts of the Transvaal has been held 
.a J>fii''*r3burg, a'd has idoptrd reaolut o.u protesting against the proceedings of the “Con- 
vint.ea‘* ,t I'retona, <ii No. ember II, wi'h tcfcrcrcc lo the immigration of /Vsiatiu into 
Ur Ir„.u»aai 

Hr t! of ti.« j-ao at at tbit tic “Corvcnt.on" m ijuaiion observed no dutinction 
1. 'v.cr, t. c rati. -4 of S->uth .Urci, aid liidtam, who arc subjects of the liruiah Cfo.vn. 

11c .cciir^ dcc'arcd tl..t ubc rcioluiaim of the “Conv^i uo.t”, if earned out, would 
"^a (.I .a. rm. .o InJimj irmlcrs. 

Itc ^ uid ef --*ed for a pobl'C cr.fi oay into the allcgaUoaj of the “Qm.eis-' 

. -‘■j -I g >c of rotr.a-m of m i^ra'ion on gc art), not on racial, had. 

.i ,...5 f l ,l ,i .* oo s. jhs ftaa,.d {.y. «*u,g fir Ur .,rant i g of ne/4 trai'c 

1^, al .',a ‘t, ty a.s ajaral to the ^ 
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OBSERVED BRITISH SUBJECTS AND OTHER NATIVES AND THEMSELVES 
[and] convention RESOLUTIONS IF CARRIED MEANT CONFISCATION 
RUIN ASKED PUBLIC INQUIRY ALLEGATIONS CONVENTION, ACCEPTED 
PRINCIPLE RESTRICTION IMMIGRiVTION GENERAL NOT RACIAL LINES, 
SUGGESTED REGULATION NEW TRADE LICENSES BY LOCAL BOARDS 
SUiyECT APPEAL SUPREME COURT 

British Indians 

Colonial Office Records G O 291, Volume 79, Individuals — N 


252 THE CHIEF JUSTICE AND BRITISH INDIANS 

Sir Henry Bale the other day remarked that the Indians entering 
the Court-house were seemingly disrespectful, in that they did not shew 
any outward mark of respect to the Court The turbans or the caps they 
would not take off, because of their custom to the contrary, and the boots 
could not be taken off, because it would be inconvement to do so His 
Lordship ruled that, unless every Indian on entenng the Court salaamed, 
the omission would be treated as contempt of Court We respectfully 
draw His Lordship’s attention to the fact that the very weanng of the turban 
or the Indian cap implies a mark of respect, for just as on entenng a place 
the European custom reqmres the taking off of the hat, Indian custom 
requires that the turban and the cap, as the case may be, should be kept 
on. Want of respect is not an Indian characteristic, and we venture to 
assure His Lordship that in the omission to salaam there can be no dis- 
respect meant The salaaming presupposes the meeting of the eyes of the 
person salaamed and the person salaaming, which is hardly possible in 
a Court-house where the judge is absorbed in the case before him The 
only feasible course, m our opimon, is that, on entering the witness-box, the 
Indian should certamly be made to salaam, but we think that such a caution 
IS hardly necessary, as every Indian on entering the witness-box almost 
instinctively offers the respect due to the Court However, it is as well 
for the Indian litigant who may have occasion to visit the Courts to bear 
in mind the reqmrements laid down by His Lordship We must not, 
under any circumstances, allow ourselves to be even suspected of any 
disrespect to the judges or other authonties 

Indian Opinion, 19-11-1904 



253 ORAj^GE river COLOjYT AjYD THE BRITISH IjYDMjYS 

The Farmers’ Congress, which was held on the 8th instant at Bloem- 
fontein, drew from His Excellency the Governor of the Orange River 
Colony the following icmarks about the anti-Indian legislation of diat 
Colony. 

With regard to the introduction of Asiatics into the Colony, this is a very 
d< licatc quesuon for me to touch upon as there is considerable feeling amongst 
our people at Home m regard to British Indians, but at present I may say there 
•v.ill be no alteration m the legislation from that adopted b> the late Govern- 
ment, nor do we contemplate at present any alteration 
Here, then, we have a defimte pronouncement from the head ol the 
State as to the disabilities of the British Indians m the Colony It would, 
therefore, appear that there is to be no relief from the galling restraints 
that aie put upon the Indians as soon as they enter the Orange River 
Colony. 

Indian Opinion, 19-11-1904 


25 f THE LATE LORD jYORTHBROOKE^ 

Wc iverc profoundly grieved to read the news of the death, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, of H. E. Lord Northbrooke. We have been familiar with 
his name for years now Lord Northbrooke succeeded Lord Mayo as 
Viceroy and Governor-Geneial of India after the latter’s assassination. 
T’..o metnonble and histone events took place during his viceroyalty: 
the Prince of Wales’ tour of India^ and the deposition of H H. Maharaja 
Malharrao Gaekwad of Baroda.^ We mourn him especially because Lord 
Northbroo* c had gieat sympathy for us He proftered excellent 
ulvict. md even extended help, whenever necessary, to the represent- 
ativt V of South African Indian:, when they were m London dining 
iu97-8 .Vpait irom this, he assured them that, should the need ever 
asi.e to i-'k qacjiions about u:> m the House of Lords, he would help to 
vUc utmoa:. Sympathetic letters from His Lordship used to be received 
u at Durban. Ihe local Congrtsr. will, we arc sure, discharge its duty 
bf pe-iag i fitting resolution The Transvaal Indians in Johannesburg 
!i iv • dour the right thing by piiung an appropriate one, with wludi we 
.!i full agrc! meat. 

I from Gujarati) 
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255. IlOOm.UUAVS LICENCE 

M \vc expected, Mr Hoondamal has won hib appeal, and we con- 
gratulate both him and Ins counsel, Mr. Binns, on the victoiy It is, how- 
c\ei, quite clear from the learned Chief Justice’s judgment that the struggle 
IS by no means over The appeal has been decided practically on a side 
issue The judge held that Mr. Hoondamal ivas wrongly summoned for 
trading without a license because he held one, but declined to decide 
upon the issue raised in the appeal as to whether tlie Licensing Officer 
had tlie right to lestrict trade to any particular locality Therefore, the 
Indian community has to approach the new year with a great deal of 
anxiety and fear Such a state of things ought not to be allowed to last 
in a British Colony, and we trust that before long the law will be amended 
The late Mr Escombe said that he gave wide powers to the Town Council 
because he had faith in their moderation The Coiporation of Durban 
has, ue are sorry to say, on moic than one occasion, behed those expec- 
tations, and if the premier Corporation m tins Colony has not been able 
lo justify them, what is to be expected from lesser bodies^ Everyone 
lucogmscs that the Dealers’ Licences Act is a terrible engine of oppression 
May we not, then, appeal to our legislators to take the temptation away 
from the local authorities^ It would be pcifectly possible even then to 
regulate and control the issuing of Uccnces, and probably in a far more 
satislactory manner. Another thought that arises from the appeal is that, 
in spite of lus victory, Mr Hoondamal comes ofl second best He has 
been put to enormous expense simply because of the vagaries of the 
prosecution and, may wc say with deference, the hasty judgment of the 
Magistrate It is aclrmttcd that the prosecution was wrongly brought, 
and yet Mr Hoondamal has to pay for this mistake. The struggle is un- 
equal and the pecuniary aspect of it should never be lost sight of The 
least that the Town Council may be expected to do is to reimburse the 
poor men the expenses that they might be put to owing to the Council’s 
mistakes 

Indian Opinion, 26-11-1901- 


256 THE ANTI- ASIATIC CONVENTION AND THE 
BRITISH INDIAN MEETING 

The Anti-Asiatic Convention, held at Pretoria on the 10th instant, 
has produced some remarkable results probably never anticipated by its 
authors With the exception of a few newspapers, even the South African 
Press has condemned its proceedings as arbitrary and unjust The London 
T lines, which gave the lead, said that they betrayed lack of statesmanship 
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on the part of the delegates, and added that agitation of thatnatuie, how- 
ever violent, could not be allowed to override Impenal obligations, and 
that the proposals laid down by Jvlr. Lyttelton in his (hspatch on the question 
could not be departed from to the detriment of the British Indians. We 
have read all the reports about the Convention, and what has gneved 
us most is the fact that, if they are a fair summary of the proceedings, they 
show, shall we say, an utter lack of knowledge on the part of the speakers. 
Wildest statements were made regardmg Bntish Indians, as also the in- 
tentions of the Impenal Government. We hear that the speeches made 
\/erc most inflammatory, and that the reporters have considerably toned 
them down We are told that some of the speakers even hurled defiance 
at the Impenal Government. Now, just as, as between the Europeans 
and the Indians, it is admitted that the former should remain the pre- 
dominant partner, is it not a fact that, as between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Colonies, the former has the dominant voice ^ If the mem- 
bers of the Convention claim that they must have all they want, as was 
said by one of the Boer delegates, it opens out a most serious question as 
to the value of the tie wherein one party must have all, and the other must 
give all. The Empire has been built up as it is on a foundation of justice 
and equity. It has earned a world-wide reputation for its anxiety and ability 
to protect the weak against the strong It is the acts, of peace and mercy, 
rather tlian those of war, that have made it what it is, and we make bold 
to say that the members of the Convention are much mistaken, if they 
think that, for their selfish ends, the established policy of the Imperial 
Government is going to be suddenly changed, and that an act of spoliation, 
.IS .Mr. Qiunn termed it, would be committed by the Imperial Govern- 
imnt at their bidding. Though, therefore, the violent proceedings of the 
Convention need cause no fear among the British Indians, it was well 
th it tiic Britiah Indian Association promptly convened a public meeting^ 
of [uduiui throughout the Colony, in order to consider the proceedings 
ol the Convention. The full report wc published last week shows that the 
meeting was very largely attended, that representatives went to it fiom 
all parts ol the Colony, and that the proceedings were quite moderate, 
though, at the same time, sufliciendy emphatic. Mr. Abdool Gam made 
It dc ir m his speech that tiie gathenng at Pretoria assumed a state of 
thurg> that never cvistcd and tlien proceeded to apply a remedy It was 
voll, t/^o, that he laid stress upon the fact that the distmeUon between 
lintidi -.ubjccis and non-Biitish subjects was entirely disregarded by the 
(’ ijivt at;on, a> ulso the distinction between the natives of South Africa 
ami the Biitish Indians. More h irm h.is been done to the Indians by 
fflfoking the a, two fund.tnicntal facts than [by] anything ehc Itni.iy 
lut tho genth ni' a, whosc intertst he> m driving the Indian out of the 
Ir il, roconliise the real wnie by including the Indian among all the 
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Asiatics, and then bracketing the latter with the natives of South Afnca 
They have some justification for doing so, as even Sir Arthur Lawley in 
his dispatch has succumbed to this view, but we trust that now that the 
real intentions of the majonty of those who attended the Convention are 
made clearly known, we would have the distinction Mr. Abdool Gam 
has insisted upon drawn by the authorities at Home. We commend to 
their attention also the proposals of the Bntish Indian Association reiterated 
at the meeting They offer at once a complete and, if we may say so, 
a statesmanlike solution of the intncate question. 

Indian Opinion, 26-11-1904 


257 A PLAGUE SPOT 

We reproduce Dr Porter’s graphic report on Ferreiras Township, 
and It would appear that this place is infimtely worse from a sanitary 
standpoint than the old Indian Location at Johannesburg It is at once 
the strength and the weakness of the Bntish Constitution that nothing 
can be done under it, not even if it be clearly in the public interest, except 
under legal authonty The Johannesburg Plague Committee find that, 
whether plague breaks out in this place or not, they are not authorised 
by law to apply, what Mr Quinn has termed, the fire cure, and that, 
therefore, Johannesburg must run the risk of another outbreak dunng 
the rainy weather We hope that a remedy for this difficult position will 
be found, and that the area within Ferreiras Township will be quickly 
dealt with, as it should be The figures given by Dr Porter provide food 
for interesting study The population of the whole area is 288 Indians’, 
58 Syrians, 165 Chinese, 297 Cape, 75 Kaffirs and 929 whites Of these, 
the Insamtary Area proper contains the following distribution according 
to Dr Porter Indians 255, Syrians 17, Chinese 126, Cape 192, Kaffirs 
31 and whites 241 Thus we see that the lowest class in all the communities 
IS more or less the same We think, however, that the real culprits are 
the landlords So long as they get a fat rent, they do not mind in the 
shghtest degree what happens to the poor tenants or how they hve, and the 
landlords have been able to perform a blood-sucking operation, because 
of the laches of the Johannesburg Town Council, which might have dealt 
with the place long ago It is worthy of note that the landlords m this 
connection are not Indians at all but Europeans Not that by making 
this statement we wish to imply any particular ment in the Indian land- 
lords of the same class as the European landlords who infest Ferreiras 
Township It is merely a proof of human nature being more or less 
ahke, whether it is covered by a white skin or a brown skin 

Indian Opinion, 26-11-1904 
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The foilowTing Notice has been received by the British Indians residing 
m the Indian Location at Boksburg: 

Notice 

Asiaucs residing in the Asiatic Location, Boksburg, are reminded that their 
Tenancy is rcmporary only, and subject to a Month’s Notice as ordered m 
Go’.ernmcnt No 1379 of 1903 Persons erecting Permanent Buildmgs, therc- 
fu’'c, do so at dieir own risk, and should the position of the Location be changed 
at any time, they will be entitled to no consideration for any loss incurred 
It was hardly necessary to remind the residents that their tenancy 
is temporar)’’, but the notice bears some meaning which is ominous. Why 
the poor people should be dnven from pillar to post, it is difficult to under- 
stand The condition of the Location is unexceptionable, it is not over- 
crowded, and IS isolated from the town The people have been allowed 
to live there prior to the war, and what the Republican Government never 
did, or could do, is now being threatened or done under the British Govern- 
ment Although all such tenancies were, dunng the late Mr. Kruger’s 
regime, temporary, nobody ever thought of disturbing the tenants’ occu- 
pation The Notice docs not say that the people will have to remove at 
a definite time, but warns them against building permanent structures. 
Many Indians, wishing to live better, have begun to erect suitable buildings, 
and the Notice is the result Thus, conditions unfavourable to the better 
mode ot life are artificially created, and then the people who have to labour 
indu such disabilities arc blamed for any results that flow therefrom. 
Tiu Boksburg Vigilants will still be able to point the finger of scorn and say 
the Indians do not spend on bmiding, and do not live in decent style, for- 
grtting that they are in that position by force of circumstances When 
v.oU in ominou> situation end-* Even if the Government intend to 
remove the people, why should it be impossible to give them a clear, long, 
cif-finiu* notice^ What do they propose to do with reference to those who, 
b' fore tiic Notice, had alicady built expensive premises^ We appeal 
to the Governnwnt tor justice .tnd fair play. 
hit IX Opanon, 20-li-lyOl- 
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hoped that no Gtotham-hke system of restrictions will be considered sufficient to 
shut out the Indian trader 

He then says 

It IS not from any racial feeling, or from views of health or samtation, or morality, 
or any other semi-sentimental ground Those who know the Asiatic believe 
It is better for South Africa that he should remain outside It is a precaution 
dictated by the instinct of self-preservation 

The writer then adduces reasons why he considers the Indians as dangerous, 
and this is the reason 

Place 100,000 natives of India on an uninhabited South-Sea Island and 100,000 
Kaffirs on another Leave them alone for a century to work out their own sal- 
vation At the end of that period, you would find the Kaffirs indulging m a 
beer dnnk in a mud village, and the Indians would have founded a kingdom, 
have built some cities, have formed a fleet of ships, and opened out trade with 
other lands, and evolved a civilisation and a religion equal m many ways to 
any found in the West 

Now, this kind of argument is very seductive The writer has evidently 
overlooked some important facts, as also the experience of history We 
have it on Mr Lyttelton’s authonty that South Africa is not the white 
man’s country, and so long as the great numerical inequality between the 
Europeans and the Kaffirs continues to remain in favour of the latter. 
It is passing strange how any man could call South Africa a white man’s 
country Mr Lyttelton, only the other day, said that, had it not been 
so, he would never have consented to introduce the Chinese into the Trans- 
vaal It cannot be denied that, rightly or wrongly, the white man wishes 
to begin and end as a boss in South Africa He would not perform manual 
work Under the circumstances, the Kaffirs must play a very important 
part in the economy of South Africa, and so long as such a condition of 
affairs prevails in South Africa, the brown man must find a place Had 
it not been so, he would certainly never have come to South Africa The 
writer has instanced East Africa to show how it has been overrun by Indians 
The statement is misleading in that it is not true in the manner it is in- 
tended That IS to say, there has been no displacement of the white man 
by the Indian in East Africa There the nature of the climate and the soil 
has failed to attract white settlers, and so the Indian has been encouraged 
to develop the country The praise showered on the Indians by the wnter 
IS flattering to the Indian mind, but it is utterly misleading We would 
indeed wish that all the praise was well deserved While there is a great 
deal of truth in it, we must confess that, when the Europeans and the Indians 
have come in contact, the former have shown superior organising ability, 
probably superior communal spirit, and superior foresight The result 
IS that the Indian has occupied, as a class, a subordinate position Why 
has not the writer taken Europe first as an example ^ There Indian immig- 
ration IS totally unrestricted, and yet the Indian has not been able to 
displace a single white man The reason is obvious There is no use or 
demand for him there In South Africa, on the other hand, there are things 
which the white man would not do, and the Kaffir could not do It has, 

4-20 
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therefore, been possible for the Indians to bve in South Africa. There 
may be overlapping in some mstances, but as a rule each of the races has 
found its own level and its vocation. It is to our mmd preposterous for 
an> one to contend that there is any grave danger m the Indian displacing 
the white man Alarmmg arguments such as the one under review are 
calculated to confuse the real issue and to retard a reasonable solution 
of the problem. It is the province of prudence to anticipate the future 
and provide for or against it. But it is prudence run amuck to assume 
danger where there is none No one has contended that immigration from 
.\sia or, for that matter, from any part of the world, should be totally 
unrestricted in South Africa Reasonable restrictions have been proposed, 
and if they have not been earned out, it is simply the fault of the people 
who share the views expressed by the Anglo-Indian, who, of all the people 
in the world, must know, having hved in India, that the danger foretold 
in his article is a mere phantom 

Indian Opinion^ 3-12-190 1 


260, PETITION TO LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 


JOILVNNESBURG, 

December 3, 1901 

lO 

Hn Excel LrACY riiE Acri.N'G Lieutexant-Governor 

Ih'.t I0RI\ 


fllL PcnilON of .'\udul G\m, Ghvirman of ihe Briiish Indun 
•V ssociviioN AT Johannesburg 

HL'IDLY SHEW mil THAI, 

\our Pt titioncr begs itspcctfully to approach Your Excellency in 
tomn.ction whh ct rt.im Bntnh Indian claim:, hied with the Rand Plague 
Goinmuieo m impact ol goods debtio>ed at the instance ol the Committee 
during the outbieak of the bubonic plague in the Colony this year. 

\Her the dneovrry of the ph'giu m the late Indian Location at Johan- 
1 *. burg, iL> inhalmanis werf eordoned [off] for a lew day:, and subsequently 
rtUfAcd to an i^olafon camp at Klipiprmt. The lemoval to Klipspruit 
w n. on very diori notice. When the inhabitants of the Location 
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and cats, were ordered to be destroyed, in spite of the protests made b) 
the owners, so, too, were most of the birds In spite of the assmance given 
by Dr Pakes, the Rand Plague Committee has repudiated its habihi> 
in 'the matter on the ground stated m its letters to the claimants The 
Assistant Secretary of the Committee in repudiating the claims writes 
as follows 

I am directed to advice you that, acting on the opinion of Coumel, the 
Committee cannot accept liability for payment of the amount In terms of the 
Plague regulations, any articles which are likely to be or become infected with, 
or spread infection of bubonic or oriental plague, may be disinfected, iiul in 
case, disinfection is impossible for any reason, may be destro>ed, and die Com- 
imttce are advised that no compensation is payable m respect of any '•cl done 
in execution of their powers or duties under the regulations 

My Association respectfully submits that, irrespective of the legal 
position of the Committee, it is morally bound to respect the plighted 
word of Its only Officer who was at the eritical time responsible for the 
public safety Had no such promise been made, it is doubtful wlicthei 
the inhabitants of the Location would have left their belongings as they 
did, without a murmur, in order to carry out the wislies of the Speci tl 
Plague Officer Among the goods destroyed were whole bags full ol diy 
cereals and pulses and tinned foods which, according to the Vienna Con- 
vention, have been held not to carry infection There svas abo household 
furniture, both wooden and metallic, destroyed It could not be sud 
that such articles were incapable of disinfection 

After protracted negotiations, the Comimttce Iris seen us wav to 
accept claims for goods actually used by it out of the Location stores \t 
one time, even these claims were practically repudiated It has been 
admitted that the goods that were used were of the same class as some 
of the stable goods that have been dcstioyed The reason given lor des- 
troying the other eatables, instead of using them, is that it was the intention 
of the Committee to avoid among the inmates of the isolation camp the 
possibihty of the slightest risk of infection As a matter of fict, some goods 
weie even sent to Khpspiuit The inmates themselves were quite willing 
to use up the stores that wetc m the Location 

It IS worthy of note that the distiifaution of the ordcis for good-, w.e, 
by no means even or impirual, the puichase by the Comnntiei It mg 
mostly confined to a few store-keepers onlv Ihus, it his hippemd th u, 
while a lew luckv men w'ho were able to get rid of all tluir si(>rcs in 
lai as then claims are confined to stores hive reeeived lull pa»mtnt, timr 
less loitunate bicthren hive received little or nothing 

Many inhabitants have, by reason of such v,'hoksa!e destuieium ol 
then goods, become piactically penniless 

Mv Association, therelore, huniblv ventures to ippioach Youi L\ei|- 
knev kn intervention ind trusts that Your Lvtlknev will b^. pk iwd to 
seeuie i livouidile coiisideiattoii of the el unis oi the inhabit mts of the 
late Inchm Locuion for liu viiuc of tin,u goods which v.wie deelio^ed 
undei ordeis of the Rand Plague Gomnutlee 
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And for this act of justice 
boundj shall for ever pray, etc. 


and mercy, your Petitioner, as m duty 


(Signed) Abdul Gani 

Chairman, 

British Indl\n Assoclvtion 


Indian Opinion^ 10-12-1904 


261. LETTER TO “ THE STAR 

25 & 26 Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
f J ohannesburg,] 
December 9, 1904 

a!K, 

With reference to tlic letter published in your issue of the 8th inst. 
over Mr T Klcinenberg’s signature, I take the liberty of joining issue on 
hU statement.- I do not admit the figures quoted by Mr Kleinenbcrg. 
I deny that there are at present 49 Indian traders in Pietersburg; there 
are only 28 stoics owned by Indians within the township, as distinguished 
from the Location, and of these, some aie held by the same Indians I 
have not m iinv way endeavoured to amend my original statement, which 
wa> a denial of the allegation that there was a great disproportion between 
the number^ of Indian tiaders trading in town before war and alter Those 
who Wire trading without licences before w'ar could hardly be called law- 
breakira, especially by Mi Kleincnberg, who knew the exact position, 
and probibh; — be it said to his cicclit — helped to create it. They traded 
\/uhout hetnees, u is true, but under legal advice, with the knowledge 
of the Republic in Goveinnicnt, on tenders of licence money and under 
tile protection of the British Government. If this was law-breaking, I 
must confew> that I do not know the meaning ot the term. Within the 
townjhq/ hetore war, there were at least 23 Indian stores the names are 
IS uadtr.^ 'rile probability is that iheri. were more, but I have iiuhs- 
p itable pruot to the uam«s and tin numbers I am now giving. Tlie* 
o,igiiu.l i'^-t from which iht ntme-> arc liken was prepared m March, 
lliol, m order to be produced belore the Government. I think I have 
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given enough foi Mi Kleinenbcig to investigate If my figures are in- 
correct, I shall be glad to admit the coirection If, on the other hand, 
they cannot be challenged, and if you think that my statement has been 
vciificd, I hope you will be good enough to collect the sum of ;,r50 from 
Mr Klcincnbcrg and hand it to the Nazareth House One word more 
and I have finished My object in troubling you is merely to place the 
tiutli and nothing but the truth bcfoie the public. Mr Kleinenberg is 
well known to the Biitish Indians in Pieteisburg I doubt not that he 
IS guided by honest motives, and it is because I feel that want of informa- 
tion IS the gieatcst mischief-makei m this controversy, that my Association 
has felt It to bo its duty to take up statements made at the National Con- 
vention and refute them, wheiever it was neceseary 
The stores referred to above are 

Hassim Moti Sc. Co (3), Tar Mahomed Tayob (2), Ahmed Moosa 
Bhayat (2), Ahmed Ebrahim Wadi, Abdul Latif Ah, Cassim Suliman, 
Cassim Tayob, Osman Mahomed & Co (2), Gane Hassim, Haji 
Maliomed, Tayob Haji Khan Mahomed (3), Janellahomed Osman, 
Harsim Mahomed, Abhechand, Ebrahim Mahomed and Gadit 

I am etc , 
Abdul Gani 

Indian Opinion, 31-12-1904 


262 THE RAND PLAGUE COMMITTEE 

We reproduce in another column the petition of the British Indian 
Association addressed to the Acting Lieutenant-Governor,* with reference 
to certain claims filed with the Rand Plague Committee for goods that 
were destroyed on its instructions, on the outbreak of the plague in Johan- 
nesburg in March last The petition discloses a story of meanness and callous 
disregard of all moral obligations on the part of the Rand Plague Committee. 
According to the petitioner’s version, before the goods were destroyed. 
Dr Pakes had made a definite promise that compensation would be given 
to the owners, and if it be true that furniture, metallic things, and whole 
bags of dry food were burnt down, the destruction must have been more 
in order to fire public imagination and to conciliate sentiment than to 
guard against danger to public health It would be monstrous to suppose 
that iron bedsteads or even wooden furniture could not be properly dis- 
infected It will be remembered that, when the plague outbreak took 
place first in Natal, the Natal Government sounded the views of the Indian 
Government as to the ability of nee and such other food-stuffs to carry 
infection, and the expert opinion sent by the Government of India was 
that there was no danger in receiving rice bags and such other foods from 
even plague-infected districts m India Again, the inmates themselves, 

I Fi* “Petition to the Lieutenant-Governor”, December 3, 1904 
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it would appear, were quite 'willing to have the eatables found in the 
Location served out to them We, however, very much question whethei 
public safety -was at all advanced by the wholesale destruction of the goods 
Be that, however, as it may, if the Rand Plague Committee chose to have 
the luxury of burmng down the belongings of the poor men, it cannot 
escape liability to pay for them The attempt to avoid payment under 
legal protection in the circumstances above mentioned is, m our humble 
opinion, simply scandalous We must repeat for the tenth time that it 
was due to the gross neglect of the Johannesburg Mumcipahty that the 
plague broke out The Indians, it is admitted, behaved during that critical 
time m a most exemplary manner Relying on promises made by its 
responsible officer, they quietly moved away to Khpspruit with the quickest 
dispatch, and without giving the authorities the ,shghtest trouble Repudiation 
of the just claims of such people is tantamount to an unwarranted con- 
fiscation of their property To saddle the few men, who had the ill-luck 
to be in the Location at the time the cordon was drawn round, with the 
loss of all they possessed is a heartless procedure unworthy of a great corpo- 
ration like the Rand Plague Committee Those who went out to Khps- 
pruit, and were practically kept under restraint, and were prevented from 
following their daily vocation, deserve sympathy and better treatment, 
and we hope that His Excellency will give careful consideration to Mr. 
Abdul Gam’s petition, and do justice to the British Indians by ordering 
payment of compensation. 
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263 INDIANS IN PIETERSBURG 

Mr. Klemenberg, of Pietersburg, has written to The Star, challenging 
the statement made by Mr Abdul Gam regarding the number of Indian 
traders in Pietersburg before and after the war m the course of his address 
to the recently held mass meeting at Johannesburg In support of his 
statement, Mr Klemenberg produced certain figures, and triumphantly 
declared that, if they could be disproved, he would forfeit to the Nazareth 
House the sum of ^50, provided that a like sum is forfeited by the other 
party, in the event of his figures being proved true Mr Abdul Gam 
has written to The Star, promptly taking up the challenge. We are sur- 
prised that ,with Mr Kleinenberg’s experience, he should have allowed 
himself to be misled by the figures supplied to him Indeed, if the number 
of licenses issued to British Indian traders before the war were any test 
of the actual number that carried on trade, we would find that there were 
hardly 100 Indian traders in theTransvaal, whereas everybody who knows 
anything about the country knows that there were far more than 100 
British Indian traders carrying on trade in the Transvaal before war out- 
side Locations Such a state of thmgs was possible because of the strong 
hand of the British Agent affording protection to unlicensed Indian traders. 
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The incident thus shows the proof of the statement, made at the Indian 
meeting, about the best men in the Colony in the Transvaal being ill-in- 
formed and not studying their facts well before forming their judgment Mr 
Kleincnbcrg, again, forgets that the number of Indian licenses supphed 
to him by the Revenue Office includes Indians trading in the Locations 
at Pietersburg of which there is a large number Now the Indians who 
are trading in Locations do not enter into the controversy at all The 
proceedings of the Convention were directed against trades established 
outside Locations or Bazaars We hope, then, that either Mr Klcinen- 
berg will acknowledge his imstake as an act of fairness and justice or pro- 
ceed to substantiate his proposition, if he does not accept the explanation 
offered by Mr Abdul Gam 

Indian Opinion^ 10-12-190 1 


26 i LETTER TO DADABHAI NAOROJI 

21-24 Court Chambers, 
Corner, Rissik & Anderson Streets, 

P O Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
December 10, 1904 

TO 

Mr DxVD.vbhai Naoroji 
22, Kennington Road 
London S E 
England 

dear sir, 

Indian Opinion has entered on a third stage in its career ‘ I would 
not weary you with the important step that has been taken in connection 
with it You will sec the full particulars^ published in it in the course of 
this month It is now intended to have a weekly or a fortnightly letter 
from England of general interest but also deahng particularly with the 
Indian question in South Africa, as it may have effected [sic] from time to 
time in London Could you recommend anyone who would undertake 
the work and if so, at what rate ^ I have nothing special to report on the 
question this week 

I remain, 
Tours truly, 

M K Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original S N 2265 


1 The reference is to the shifting of the office to Phoenix 

2 Vide "Ourselves”, 24-12-1904 



265 THE HOONDAMAL CASE^ 


December 14, 1904 

Mr Gandhi proposed that, if -Mr Hoondamal won his appeal with 
costs, he should bear the other expenses, if any' Otherwise, the Congress 
would bear them, provided that it paid no more than ^^50, and that 
any fine imposed was paid by Mr Hoondamal 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 17-12-1904 


266 THE HOONDAMAL LICENCE AGAIN 

Like the boy in the tub in a well-known advertisement, the Town 
Council won’t be happy till it has ruined Mr Hoondamal by robbing 
him of his licence A summons was, therefore, again issued against the 
unfortunate trader, and our pohtical Magistrate, Mr Stuart, in an extra- 
ordinary judgment, found him guilty, and imposed the maximum penalty 
of fine Mr Stuart, forgetting that the defendant was acting under 
legal advice, asked if the Europeans complied with the law, why should 
not the Indians^ What the interpretation of the law has to do with the 
distinctions between Europeans and Indians, we fail to see Again, Mr. 
Stuart suggests that Indians should follow the Roman saying “When 
m Rome, do as the Romans do” We wish we were treated like Romans 
by the advisers In making these remarks, it never seems to have occurred 
to Mr Stuart that the Europeans had no difficutly about the transfers 
of their licences However, we understand, a notice of appeal has been 
lodged The public, therefore, will again have the opportunity of judging 
how far the politician has got the better of the judge in Mr Stuart As 
the matter is sub jiidice, we must not go in[to] the merits of the case. 

Our contemporary, The Natal Mercury, has seen fit to allow itself to 
make remarks on the case which arc hardly in keeping with its usual tone 
of fairness Our contemporary says 

The Hoondamal case makes it evident that the Indians are determined to 
fight the local authorities in the matter of the granting of licences I have no 
remark to make upon the case now occupymg the attention of the Court, and 
upon which judgment is to be given this morning Indeed, it would be grossly 
improper to do so until that decision is announced, but I may remark upon 
the general question that it is more than ever evident that the burgesses must, 
demand that the matter shall be so dealt with that their wishes shall be observed 
If the Indians are going to defy the desire of the burgesses as regards trading, 
and as instanced by the wretched Kaffir market in Queen Street, then they must 

1 The question of financial assistance to Hoondamal m the test case came up before 
the \ it il Indian Ckmgrcss on December 1 K 
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in>t !k’ it mirmioiih uc of 1 1 ir inoic drastic charickr than 

hv\i:' iudirito liun coulcinpiatcd I havi. ilu fullest nsiHcl for the rights of 
itniivh Imli ms, but the intli.ms generally must untkrst tnd ili it, if they art going 
to duns obslrutittui, to forte tluti wills upon this coinmutuiy, and to spread 
over this (own a la Mauritius, thc> will hive ill stciioiis of the whites united 
u'unst ihcin It is well lint this should be st iitd pl.aiiiK 1 lu buigessis of 
this town, who have built it up and an responsible lor U, are not going to be 
diet itcd to bv the Indiins who arc going the right way to bring into e'cistencc 
an e rg iiiisitie.t that will insist on tlic'lovsn Council proceeding on such lines, 
or obt inuiis wich power-*, u will U uc no loophole of escape, uid that will greatly 
'htchlc the liuli in coiumunilv Ihc itiitude on the Qiietn Street K dfir ni irket 
is alone sulluieni to aroti c the angir of the conimunil>, ind the situition will 
lull be !u!|Kd by defiance in rcgird to licences after Itgil rights have once been 
srtlhsl 

Our conlcmporiry mtvca up the Kiiffir Market in Qittcn Stiect with 
the Hoond ini d c ise, with whicii it hai not the remotest connection, 
uid It mixes up iht Iloondanial ease with the whole of the Indian licensing 
question, iiid then incties llie burgesses against the Indians 

Now the Kifiir Maiket ts an eyesoie whieh has nothing to iccommcnd 
It, uid It lies to be dtali with on its own merits But it would not be 
proper to bl une the whole CQmmnmi> for the obsimacy of an individual. 
Nor ts It nglii to suggest th tt there is any idea of determined opposition 
to the reasonable wishes of the burgesses We admit that the transfers 
ot heences should be regulated But, m the present ease, we consider 
ill It the iction of the Town Council is high-handed, prejudiced, oppres- 
sive and unjiest Mr Hoondamal has an exceedingly strong case on 
nieuts His premises are m excellent condition, companng most favour- 
ably with the best of the class m West Street, He is a man of exception- 
ally clc m habits IJis trade is high-class European, and commands the 
confidence of a large number of European houses Law seems to be on 
Ins side ^Vhy, then, should he not fight for what he is justly entitled 
to^ \nd, if, against the whole weight of the Town Council, which is thrown 
against him in an unjust manner, the Indians in general rally round the 
oppressed merchant, it is nothing but their duty so to do And we think 
that our contemporary should appreciate rather than deprecate tlic efforts 
on the part of the Indians to secure justice When that proposition has 
been made good, it would be time to appeal to tlie Indians to respect the 
wishes of the Town Council 

Indian Opinion, 17-12-1901 



267 MR LOVEDAT- STATESMAN! 

We have much pleasure in giving the following^ in our leading columns. 
The writer was specially deputed by us to report the proceedings of the 
Potchefstroom meeting, and a Bntisher that he is, he resented most keenly 
the tone and the bitterness that Mr. Loveday thought fit to import into 
what might otherwise have been a sober meeting, and although, as a rule, 
we are averse to a trenchant, biting style in our leading columns, we liave 
no hesitation in making an exception in favour of the following which 
represents the true feelings of a man who witnessed the proceedings, and 
whose sense of fairness and justice would not restrain him from calling 
a spade a spade. 

Indian Opinion^ 17-12-1904 


268 THE KAFFIR MARKET IN QUEEN STREET 

We entirely re-echo the chorus of condemnation that has been showered 
on those who are associated with the keeping up of the disgraceful Kaffir 
Market in Queen Street The sooner it is blotted out from our midst, 
the better it would be for all concerned We see in the discussion a ten- 
dency to bnng m the Indian question But a httle reflection would show 
that the Indian question has nothing to do with it. It is true that the upper 
landlord is an Indian. It will be remembered that there were two such 
markets One of the landlords, Mr Omar Haji Amod, as soon as the 
nuisance was brought to his notice, summanly stopped the Market. That 
shows the better side of Indian nature The other landlord is obdu- 
rate, and the Town Council must find some way to meet the difficulty. 
But It may be well to remember that the place is let to Europeans who 
are managing the Market It is a question for each commumty to use 
the ordinary social pressure, supplemented by law, if necessary The 
Indians, as a class, have no more to do with the evil than the Europeans, 
and It will facilitate the smooth working of the social machinery if this 
fact IS borne in nund, and kept clear of other racial questions that have 
no bearing on this matter 

Indian Opinion, 17-12-1904 


I Not reproduced here 



269 IjYDEjYTURED LABOUR ON THE COAL MINES 


We print elsewhere a report from the Witness representative on the 
condition of the indentured labour on the coal-mines in Natal If the 
allegations are true, they reveal a shocking state of things Our contempo- 
rary demands an inquiry We join in the request It should be welcomed 
by the mine-owners But if an investigation is held, we trust that it will 
be open, pubhc and absolutely impartial The commission, in order to 
command confidence, should be preponderatmgly non-official, and, if 
we may venture to say so, should include an Indian gentleman of stand- 
ing The general condition of the indentured labourer in the Colony 
IS satisfactory, and it can only enhance its reputation if causes even for 
suspicion are removed 

Indian Opinion, 17-12-1904 


270 THE POTGHEFSTROOM MEETING 

Inaccuracies in the Resolutions 

We propose to deal now with the resolutions passed at the mass meet- 
ing at Potchefstroom, and to show how they are full of inaccuracies 
We will take each of these resolutions in its order 
The first commences with the statement 

Whereas the Government of this country and the Home Government have 
decided that immigration of Asiatics should only be permitted under indenture, 
and a Labour Importation Ordinance has been passed regulating the immi- 
gration of Asiatics 

Now, neither the Home nor the Transvaal Government has decided 
that the immigration of Asiatics should only be permitted under inden- 
ture There is no Labour Importation Ordinance passed “regulating the 
immigration of Asiatics” What has actually happened is this On the 
11th day of February, this year, an Ordinance, No 17 of 1904, was assented 
to “ to regulate the introduction into the Transvaal of unskilled non-Euro- 
pean labourers” That is a very different proposition indeed, and one 
that entirely alters the complexion of affairs Moreover, we read, in Section 
34 of this same Ordinance that 

nothing in this Ordmance contained shall apply to the introduction into this 
Colony by the Lieutenant-Governor of British Indians to be employed on the 
construction of railways sanctioned by the Governor or on other public works, 
provided always that such introduction shall be subject to such regulations as 
the Legislative Council may approve of, and provided further that the pro- 
visions of this Ordinance m respect of the return of labourers to their country 
of origin shall mutatis mutandis apply to such British Indians 
So that not only do the provisions of this Ordinance refer only to “un- 
skilled” non- European labour, and not only are British Indian labourers 
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expressly said to be outside of the working of the Ordinance, but it will 
be necessary foi special regulations to be passed by the Legislative Council 
deahng with their particular case Further, the expression “unrestricted 
immigration of British Indians” assumes that Indians have been entering 
the country on a large scale The fact is that the immigration of British 
Indians has been almost entirely stopped, except for those who are bona- 
fide refugees 

It will be well within the memory of our readers that, no longer than 
a few months since, the Chief Secretary for Permits reported to the High 
Commissioner that no new Indians were allowed to enter the Colony, 
and that permits were only sparingly granted to bona-fide refugees 
In the second Resolution we read 

Whereas, owing to the unrestricted issue of trading licences to Asiatics, 
Pietersburg has now more than treble the number of Asiatic traders than 
white 

The facts are that in Pietersburg, before the war, there were 23 
Indian stores The number at the present time is 28. There are, we make 
bold to say, more than 14 white stores in Pietersburg 

Resolution No 3 refers to the depreciation in value of the properties 
adjoining stores and land rented by Asiatics The fact, again, is that 
land and stores adjacent to properties rented by Indians have actually 
increased in value for the simple reason that they pay good rents 

We need not pursue the inquiry further If the resolutions contain 
such exaggerations as we have shewn above, the inference is obvious that 
the speakers to them have not been behindhand in recklessness of statement. 

Indian Opinion, 17-12-1904 


271 LETTER TO ^'THE STAK^'^ 


[Johannesburg, 
Prior to December 24,19041 

TO 

The Editor 
The Star 

SIR, 

May I venture to trespass on your courtesy with icfcrence to a veno- 
mous attack made by Mr Loveday, M L C , on the British Indians, when 
he delivered his address to the anti-Asiatic meeting held at Potchefstroom 
on Saturday last Mr. Loveday condescended to reply to my address 
to the Indian mass meeting,- and, in the course of his heated remarks, 
allowed himself to descend to abuse and statements, the recklessness of 


1 Iliu was published in Indian Opinion under the heading “Mr Loveday and the British 
Indiin \ssociuion” 

2 Held It JohaniKsburg on November 17 Vide Indian Opinion, 19-11-1901- 
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LETTER TO “tHE STAr” 

^vhlch I have never seen surpassed in a person holding the responsible 
position of Mr Loveday He has not hesitated to charge me with having 
made “deliberate, wilful, and wickedly false statements, and Onental 
duphcity” However, I have no wish to descend to Mr Loveday’s 
level, but I repeat again every statement that I have made in my 
address, and withdraw nothing, and with your permission, I would end- 
eavour to give some of the many proofs in support thereof Mr Love- 
day resents that portion of the address wherein I have complained that 
he omitted to state at the National Convention, when he was giving the 
history of the Convention of 1884, the fact that there were at the time 
British Indians in the Colony, and that Law 3 of 1885 was passed on 
misrepresentation If you and your contemporaries reported the honour- 
able gentleman at all correctly, my assertion is perfectly true Mr Love- 
day IS reported in The Star to have said as follows 

When the 1881 Convention was concluded, there were no Indians m the 
Transvaal, and there is little or no doubt that the Asiatic side of the question 
never presented itself to the authors of that document sitting in Pretoria, and 
a study of the whole of the provisions of that document clearly shows that the 
white race and the natives resident in the country alone, were contemplated 
It was only after the arrival of the first Indian traders, and after the 1884 Conven- 
tion had been substituted for that of 1881, that restrictive legislation was pro- 
posed 

Thus, Mr Loveday, if he is coriectly reported, has contended that, as no 
Indians had arrived before 1884, the words “other than Natives” could 
apply only to the Europeans, whereas the fact is that there were already 
Indian settlers in the country before the Convention of 1884 was passed 
I have taken the trouble of companng your report with that of the other 
newspapers, and it is substantially the same So far, therefore, as I am 
concerned, my complaint, that Mr Loveday omitted a matenal fact in 
stating the history of the question, is completely justified As to the mis- 
representations on which Law 3 of 1885 was peissed, I quote the follow- 
ing from one of the several petitions that were used by the late Govern- 
ment in order to induce the British Government to sanction legislation 
embodied in Law 3 of 1885 

the dangers to which the whole community is exposed by the spread of leprosy, 
and the like loathsome diseases engendered by the filthy habits and immoral 
practices of these people 

Again, 

as these men enter the State without wives and female relatives, the result is 
obvious Their religion teaches them to consider all women as soulless, and 
Christians as natuial prey 

These petitions were signed by responsible and representative men, 
and it was due to these gross, unfair, and untrue statements that Law 3 
of 1885 was accepted Mr Loveday has thought fit again to reiterate 
his statement that an Arab tradesman spends not more than £40 per 
annum He has quoted the report of the Asiatic Traders’ Commission 
in support, but the Commissioners have said no such thing At Potchef- 
stroom, he was more emphatic I, therefore, again deny the assertion. 
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and can only state that I ought to know better than Mr Loveday as to 
how much an Indian tradesman spends Some have to pay in rent alone 
even as much as ;^40j not per annum, but per month Does Mr. Loveday 
know a single Indian trader^ Has he ever examined their books ^ Has 
he studied the report of the Asiatic Commission? Will he now go through 
the books of 20 Indian traders, which I shall have much pleasure m sub- 
rmtbng to him^ I deny the statement that the Indian employees do not 
receive more than 20s per month, and I am in a position to place before 
him names of Indian employees receiving more than ;^100 per annum 
over and above their board and lodging expenses Mr Loveday again 
states that my statement, that no new Indians were allowed to come into 
the country, was “wickedly false” If I have erred, I have erred m the 
company of the Chief Secretary for Permits, who, you will recollect, only 
a few months ago, reported to Lord Milner that no new Indians were 
allowed to enter the Colony, and that permits were only sparingly granted 
to bona-fide refugees Mr Loveday, in refutation of the statement, cited 
Pretoria and Potchefstroom, and he says the population of the Indian 
Location at Pretoria had been doubled since the war, and, whereas before 
there were from 15 to 20 traders, there are now between 90 and 100. 
This is utterly without foundation The Indian population of Pretona 
has certainly increased, but not doubled The increase is due to the influx 
of Indians from other parts of the Colony, who are unable to get licences 
or otherwise to get a living According to the Permits Officer, there are 
in the Colony not more than 10,000 Indians There were m 1896 nearly 
10,000 Indians in the Transvaal, and it will not be doubted that the Indian 
population had increased considerably in 1899. “In Pietersburg,” the 
honourable gentleman says, “prior to the war, they had 13 Indian stores; 
today they had 49” As agamst that, I venture to state that there were 
23 Indian stores before the ivar in the town alone, and that there are to- 
day 28 Then, agam, Mr Loveday has stated 

The Indians had told them that they had certain rights, what they called their 

‘Charter of Liberty , but was there any social intercourse between Indians and 

whites in India ^ None whatever 

The question is gratuitously brought up The Indians have never 
claimed any social intercourse here All they have claimed is the elemen- 
tary right of reasonable facilities for trading, reasonable facilities for immi- 
gration under general restiictions, freedom of locomotion and of owner- 
ship of property, but, for the informaUon of Mr Loveday, I may state 
thcie IS a measure of social intercourse also between Indians and Englishmen 
in India The balls given by the Maharaja of Kuch Behar attract the best 
European society. Functions and parties are given by the Viceroy and 
the Governors, where Indians of all classes are invited The levees held 
from time to time in the chief cities in India are open as well to the Indian 
subj’ects as to the English subjects of the Kmg-Emperor. If I state this 
fact, I do so merely to show the lamentable want of knowledge on the 
part of our oldest legislatoi, and not in order to excite the shghtest desire 
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on the part of my countrymen for a share m any of the social functions 
We have no wish to thrust ourselves into the social economy of the white 
settlers in the Colony I need hardly go any further with this, to me a 
painful subject It was impossible to allow the honourable gentleman’s 
statement at the Potchefstroom meeting to go unchallenged, but if he 
has not rendered himself utterly incapable of seeing things in then true 
light when the question of colour is under discussion, I would appeal to 
his sense of justice and fairness, and would merely ask him to studv his 
history and his facts, to study also what I venture to consider arc the 
very reasonable and moderate propositions of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, and then to ask himself whether he is not wasting his energy, mis- 
leading the people over whom he exercises so much control, doing an in- 
justice to the responsible position he holds in the country, and also doing 
a disservice to the Empire to which he professes he is proud to belong 

1 am, etc , 

Abdool Gani 

Indian Opinion, 24-12-1904 


272 OURSELVES^ 

Indian Opinion enters upon the third stage of its career in the 
short space of the eighteen months of its existence The proprietor, being 
guided by patriotic motives, embarked upon the enteiprise on the slender- 
est resources He had to depend for the editing of the paper on puiely 
voluntary and unpaid assistance This he readily received It was his 
intention to make the paper self-supporting by devoting the profits 
from the general printing to meeting the expected deficiency on 
the paper But such was not to be the case Although this journal 
supplied a real want, what may be termed a commercial demand had to 
be cieated In other words, the papci had not only to find its matter, 
but Its readers also Moreover, the sending of over five hundred com- 
plimentaiy copies was a great drag. Pecuniary assistance had, tlierelore, 
to be called m The Natal Indian Congress and the British Indian 
ciation came to the icscue, and voted certain funds towards the pijuienl 
of the expense of printing and posting the complimentary copies 

Still the paper continued, octopus-hke, to devour all it receive d and 
wanted more The situation could only be saved by heroic intAsures 
Patchwork was useless Palliatives were dvingerous There uinaiiied 
then an appeal to the devoted workers and friends m favour ol adopting 


I Has wji later reprmted III asupp'cincni to the issue of I'.iili tl »» itit CKlactjry 

nolc “Flic following leading arlidc appeared in our iss lo of tlic 4it’i Dec., 1‘JOS, and ac 
were unable ihcn to issue enough copies to meet the demand for it, we n tie i* is a aiuntr. 
lucnl, aid wt. would supply sympathiser!, and friends witli a rianv copes as 1* cy i.l fjr 
free distribution — (Dd I 0 )" 
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a novel and revolutionary project. They were to look not to the present 
but to the future, not to their pockets but to the paper first. And why 
not^ The object of Indian Opinion was to bring the European and 
the Indian sub]ects of King Edward closer together. It was to educate 
public opinion, to remove causes for misunderstanding, to put before the 
Indians their own blemishes, and to 'show them the path of duty while 
they insisted on securing their rights. This was an Imperial and pure 
ideal, towards the fruition of which anyone could work unselfishly. So 
It appealed to some of the workers. 

The plan was shortly this. If a piece of ground sufficiently large 
and far away from the hustle of the town could be secured for housing 
the plant and machinery, each one of the workers could have his plot of 
land on which he could live This would simplify the question of living 
under sanitary and healthy conditions, without heavy expenses. 

The workers could receive per month an advance sufficient to cover 
necessary expenses, and the whole profits could be divided amongst them 
at the end of each year The management would thus be saved the neces- 
sity of having to find a large sum of money from week to week The workers 
also could have the option of buying out their plot of land at the actual 
cost price 

Living under such conditions and amid the beautiful surroundings which 
have given Natal the name of the Garden Colony, the workers could 
live a more simple and natural life, and the ideas of Ruskin and Tolstoy 
[be] combined with strict business principles Or, on the other hand, the 
workers could reproduce the artificiahty of town life, if it pleased them 
to do so One could hope that the spirit of the scheme and the surround- 
ings would have an educative influence on them There would be a closer 
brotherly combination between the European and the Indian workers. 
There was a possibihty that the daily working hours could be reduced. 
Each could become his own agricultunst The English workers could 
belie the taunt that the Englishman in South Africa would not cultivate 
the soil and work with his own hands. He had here all the facilities for 
such work, without any of the drawbacks. The Indian worker could copy 
his European brother, and learn the dignity and utility of healthy recrea- 
tion as distmguibhed from constant, slaving toil for miserable gains. 

The incentive would be threefold to all an ideal to work for in the 
shape of Indian Opinion, perfectly healthy surroundings to live in, and an 
immediate prospect of owning a piece of land on the most advantageous 
terms, and a direct tangible interest and participation in the scheme. 

Such in outline was the argument. It has been translated into action. 
The prinung works have been removed to a large piece of ground near 
Phoenix Station, on the North Coast line. There are ^already Englishmen 
and Indians working here under the scheme It is yet too early to fore- 
cast the result It is a bold experiment and fraught with momentous 
conscqucncts We kno\s' of no non-rcligious organisation that is or has 
been managed on the principles above laid down If it succeeds, we can- 
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not but think that it would be worthy of imitation We write impersonal- 
ly, and no one on the staff of this journal claims any glory over the matter 
We, therefore, think it but right to take the pubhc into our confidence 
Their support would encourage us very greatly, and no doubt contribute 
largely to the success of the scheme We can appeal to both the great 
communities residing in South Africa and trust that they will assist the 
management to bring the scheme to the successful issue that we beheve 
It deserves 

Indian Opinion^ 24-12-1904 


273 A CASE FOR INQUIRX 

Our contemporary. The Natal Witness, continues to give prominence 
to the prosecutions that have recently taken place in Ladysmith for assault 
on indentured Indians The Natal Witness is to be congratulated on giving 
so much as a column-and-a-half, in its issue of the 16th inst , to the piosecu- 
tion of a European underground manager at the Ramsay Collieries for 
assault on an indentured Indian employed on the mine The manager 
was found guilty And according to Sergt Lemprieie’s fearless address 
for the Grown, the assault was serious The story of the alleged sale of 
a woman which came up as a side issue is most discreditable, if it is true. 
It IS a matter for consolation that we have in the Colony Crown Prose- 
cutors hke the Sergeant, who do not flinch in doing their duty The whole 
matter, however, requires careful investigation by the Government The 
leading of the report of the case leaves a bad taste in the mouth An im- 
partial inquiry would bring the truth to light, and it should, as we have 
said before, be welcomed by the CoUieries Company 

Indian Opinion, 24-12-1904 


274 THE POTCHEFSTROOM VIGILANTS AND 
BRITISH INDIANS 

The Potchefstroom Vigilants are going mad again They want to 
clear their town of the Indians entirely After their first outburst, it will 
be remembered, they had cooled down considerably, and, in spite of the 
opposition of their friends from Boksburg, they had decided that compen- 
sation should be awarded to those Indians who might be driven to the 
Bazaar But they have evidently repented of their moderation They 
would now take the law into their hands, and establish in Potchefstroom 
a reign of terror They would disregard the lehgious feelings of inoffen- 
sive, law-abiding people They would not allow an Indian Mosque to 
be elected in their town They would make it hot for all who may have 
deahngs with Indians The householders aie not to be allowed, on pam 
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of social ostracism, to buy from Indians, the merchants, similarly, are 
not to trade with them, and the landowners are to evict their Indian 
tenants From a selfish standpoint, the Indians ought to welcome such 
hysterical opposition, because it is exhausted by its own violence But 
from an Impenal standpoint, the action of the Potchefstroom Vigilants 
cannot be too strongly condemned The history of British rule is the his- 
tory of constitutional evolution Under the British flag, respect for the 
law has become a part of the nature of the people Our friends the Vigi- 
lants are belymg their profession of loyalty to British rule by treading 
under foot the very corner-stone of the glorious constitution which enables 
them to enjoy freedom of speech as it is enjoyed nowhere else m the world. 
They have mistaken hberty for hcentiousness of speech May we appeal 
to them for a httle sobriety? 

Indian Opinion^ 24-12-1904 


275. A jYEW weekly 

A new weekly has made its appearance in Johannesburg, called the 
Rand Rate-payers’ Review ^ with its motto “Truth the People” It is well 
got up That It must be a very useful and mdependent journal, if it con- 
tinues as It has begun, will appear from its following remarks on the Asiatic 
question* 

Within three miles of Johannesburg Post Office an obelisk looks down from 
a high kopje^ on several rapidly developmg townships Close to that monu- 
ment IS a small graveyard, contammg several large moimds, and one headstone 
inscribed, ‘There is no God [but God,] and Mahomed is His Prophet’ In that 
graveyard rest the mortal remains of swarthy soldiers of our Indian Empire, 
whose lives were sacrificed during the war on behalf of liberty for British sub- 
jects in the Transvaal We thmk of this m connection with the votes that were 
given by the present Town Councillors at their first meetmg on November 2nd, 
and in connection with a subsequent meetmg of delegates from all parts of the 
Transvaal in the Opera House at Pretoria the following week, when one man 
after another rose in his place and clamoured for resolutions which would, if 
enforced, prevent our fellow-subjects from India having any rights m the Colony 
other than those permitted to the heathen Chmese who are imported as in- 
dentured labourers It seems to us that a httle modification of language is re- 
qmred on the part of those who essay to seek a topic, and more than a little 
thoughtfulness It is not wonderful, while such prejudices exist, that Lord Curzon 
declined the opportunity of conung here as the successor of Lord Milner, and 
if there be one reason stronger than another, which will cause the Home Authori- 
ties to delay the grant of ‘Responsible Government’ to the Transvaal, that 
reason will be fear lest such a privilege might be used to the detriment of any 
.vho helped Englishmen to acquire this Colony It is common knowledge that 
die Boers did allow trading Asiatics certain privileges under license, but those 
privileges were not considered fair or complete This fact was urged on England 
.15 an additional cause for armed intervention. England cannot so soon forget 
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those arguments, as the authors of them seem anxious to do, and through the 
tlioughtless clamour for ‘no rights at all’ to other than Europeans, the cry of 
the Uidanders still rings out clearly in many a bereaved English home Happily 
for the Rand, there are many men of worth and wealth who will not permit 
prejudice to override a strict sense of justice 
We congratulate our contemporary on its fearless independence of 
thought and for daring to be just, and wish it every success 

Indian Opinion^ 24-12-1904 
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A mei chant who does not take a review of his position from year 
to year would he considered a fool. A missionary hymn-book advises us 
to “count our blessings one by one” and see how much the Lord has done 
for us We would, therefore, be following a good precedent and be strictly 
orthodox if we attempted a short review of the position of our country- 
men in South Africa winch has rendered our existence necessary We, 
however, regret that we cannot “count many blessings” for our country- 
men in this sub-continent and will have to be satisfied with softening the 
harsh appearance of the dark clouds around us by drawing attention to 
the silver hmngs here and there 

To commence with Natal, the position remains much the same as 
before so fai as new legislation is concerned But the tendency of the 
working of the anti-Asiatic measures has been decidedly towards restric- 
tion bordering often on harshness The new Immigration Act continues 
to give a great deal of trouble to the people The supervision of the in- 
coming vessels bringing Indian passengers is far stricter than it used to 
be The interpretation of the term “domicile” has been much narrowed 
and many deserving Indians, although they have been in the Colony 
before, are being shut out The Dealers’ Licenses Act has given, and is 
still giving, a great deal of trouble The Hoondamal case is still fresh in 
the memoiy A merchant of long standing, having first-class European 
custom, trading in a store decently kept, has been persecuted for daring 
to remove his store from one place to another, only a few doors away, 
for the reason that the change has been made to West Street, ivhich the 
Town Council wishes to reserve not for European trade but for European 
store-keepers only The issue between the Town Council and the Indian 
community has not yet been decided The matter is under review by the 
Supreme Court But it is abundantly clear that the Natal Licensing Act, 
if it IS to give any peace to the Indian community, must be changed so 
as to restore to the Supreme Court its inherent powers to review all judicial 
decisions given by any officer whether he is called a Magistrate or a Licen- 
sing Officei The condition of the indentured Indians now and then 
calls foi remaiks The cases that have recently been tried in Ladysmith 
and to which prominent attention has been drawn by our contemporary, 
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The jYatal Witness, require invesUgation The question of the education 
of the Indian children in Natal is a most important one and, as the ex- 
Superintendent of Education, Mr. Barnett, has well said, they cannot 
safely be neglected if only for the sake of the white Golomsts Either the 
ordinary schools should be left open or new schools be established to give 
a suitable education to the Indian children And here it may be remarked 
that It would be a desirable addition to the usual curriculum to require 
a knowledge of Indian languages Interpretation that avails in the Colony 
is by no means satisfactory mthout the fault of the interpreters and it 
would be a cheap way of getting suitable interpreters to educate the Indian 
youths in Indian languages 

As to the Transvaal, it still continues to be the source of the greatest 
anxiety to the Indian commumty. Nothing there is yet settled Law 3 
of 1885 is bemg enforced rigorously Indeed, the present Government 
have even gone beyond the Law They have pressed into service the Peace 
Preservation Ordinance, which is purely a pohtical measure, in order to 
keep the Indian out of the Transvaal Even bona-Jide refugees are prevented 
from entering the country The case of Habib Motan v. The Attorney- 
General has given the Indian traders a sort of relief and has saved them 
from threatened extinction But the victory m that case has given rise 
to a violent, aggressive and umnformed agitation against the Bntish Indians 
in the Transvaal. It culminated in the now notorious anti-Asiatic con- 
venuon which recommended drastic and un-Enghsh measures and sup- 
ported them by inflammatory speeches. Mr Loveday distinguished him- 
self by makmg a speech which drew from the Chairman of the British 
Indian Association a sharp reply Mr. Loveday tried to controvert the 
statements made by Mr Adbul Gam But he has been again baffled 
by that gentleman He has sent to The Star a complete and categorical 
retort^ Thus, although the BriUsh Indian Association is often able to 
meet unsciupulous statements by true facts, the position remains acute. 
The people of Potchefstroom and other places have been advocating a 
boycott and wounding even the rehgious susceptibihties of the local Indians. 
In the meanwhile, precious time is being wasted by an ever shifting pohey 
Lord Alilner has failed to be firm on the side of justice and has yielded 
away the rights of the British Indians to a clamorous and interested agi- 
tation Happily, the Indian Government have shown firmness and it may 
be hoped that a reasonable solution of the difficulty will be arrived at before 
long 

The Orange River Colony has remained thorough. That it has also 
remained un-Bntish does not concern its inhabitants The war was waged 
for the Indians, among others The Union Jack waves over Bloemfontein 
but it affords no shelter to the British Indian who is shunned like a Pariah 

At the Cape, one notices the curious phenomenon of separate legis- 
I ition for separate parts of the Colony. Thus, an Indian m Cape Town 


I Vidt ‘ Lettu" to Thi Siu/'’ dated “Prtor to December 21, 1901'* 
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enjoys the ordinary civic liberty At East London, he may not walk on 
foot-patlis, and the dependency of Transkei, he may not even enter We 
firmly believe that this reactionary policy is a direct result of Lord Milner’s 
Bazaar Notice m the Transvaal Thereby, he let the world know that 
the British Indian was not to receive common protection of his rights 
No wonder that the self-govermng Colony of the Gape of Good Hope 
quickly copied the example so far as it could 

Such IS the difficult position at the end of the year for the Bntish 
Indian But sweet are the uses of adversity It damages more him who 
inflicts it than him on whom it is inflicted A learned divine has said 
It IS good for a man to suffer the adversity of this eartlily life, for it brings him 
back to the sacred retirement of the heart where only he finds that he is an exile 
from his native home 

Rightly used, therefore, the adversity we find ourselves in should chasten 
us and guide us aright There is no cause for disappointment Ours is 
to work away in behalf of what we consider to be right and just and leave 
the result to Him without Whose permission oi knowledge not a blade of 
grass moves 

If we may be pardoned for saying it, we believe that the community 
has in Indian Opinion a friend and advocate that would not flinch We 
have endeavoured to the best of our abihty to serve our countrymen and 
beheving, as we do, in the ultimate triumph of truth and justice and having 
faith in the good sense of the British people, dark as the cloud appears 
to be at present, we wish, with every hope of realisation, to our country- 
men and all our other readers 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR i 

Indian Opinion, 31-12-1904 
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In our last issue, we wrote about the present position of Indian Opi- 
nion We also said that among those who woik on it are three English- 

men With a view to giving the readers a cleaier idea of the recent step 
we have taken, we now propose to say who the three gentlemen are, 
what risks they have taken in joining our press and why they have done so 
One of them is Mr West ^ He is quite familiar with the work of 
a printing press, having had one of his own m Johannesburg It fetched 
him a good income, and he had several hands working under him When 
Indian Opinion was in real trouble, he got ready within 24 hours, gave 


1 Gandhiji first met Albert West at a vegetarian restaurant in Johannesburg^ Coming 
of peasant stock from Lmcolnshire, West had an ordmary school education Later, he went 
to work with Gandhiji at the Pheemx Settlement, of which his wife, mother and sister, Ivliss 
Ada West, also became inmates Was arrested during the passive resistance movement Vide 
Aulobiography Part IV, Chapter XVI, el seii 
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up his own business and arrived here ^ Now he takes from us just enough 
for his bare needs, ^ but stays on with us in the faith that there will be 
profits eventually He toils away from morning to evening looking upon 
the work as his own 

Mr Kitchm^ is another He was an electrical contractor, had a 
firm of his own and used to earn much He was greatly moved on learning 
of the step recently taken He felt that the objectives of Indian Opinion 
were worthy As he does not seek mere money and will be satisfied with 
what he can get from the press for his upkeep, and also because living 
in Phoenix is simple, cheap and interesting, he has joined us havmg given 
up his own busmess. 

The third is Mr Polak He is at present the Assistant Editor of the 
newspaper. The Critic,^ and draws a good salary. Smce he is a man of 
much simplicity and believes that he can freely express his feelmgs against 
oppression through Indian Opinion^ he has informed his chief of his inten- 
tion to resign, and he will arrive here towards the beginning of next year. 
Meanwhile, he has started writing for this journal Many [of our readers] 
must have read a full report, written in English by Mr Polak, of a big 
anti-Indian meeting held at Potchefstroom He also wrote an account of 
the late President Kruger’s funeral 

To our knowledge all the three Englishmen are good, capable, and 
selfless men When people of another community do so much for us, 
we must surely wonder what we are ourselves doing for the venture. Every- 
one who has a desire to help can do so according to his capacity and with- 
out incurring expense Our work cannot be achieved single-handed “ 
We must look upon this paper as belonging to all Indians., and only if 
wc work m that spirit shall we succeed. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 31-12-1904 


1 The press was set up at Durban and later moved to Phcenix in 1904- 

2 To start with, his salary was fixed at 10 a month with a share in the profits However 
when It ^vas found that the enterprise was not self-supporting and was moved to Phanix, 
;^3 was laid down as the monthly allowance per head, regardless of colour and nationality. 

3 A thcosophist, Plerbcrt Kitchin, edited Indian Opinion after Nazar’s premature death, 
Lned \.ith Gandhiji for a time and worked with him during the Boer War. 

*> Gandhiji met Henry S L Polak also at the Johannesburg vegetarian restaurant It 
\/as Polak ^vho gave Gandhiji a copy of Ruskm’s Unto Thu Last Polak quahfied himself 
to be an attorney at Gandhiji’s instance and joined him m his work Succeeded Kitchin 
as Editor of Indian Opinion Visited India and England to help South African Indians in 
their struggle, .ind went to prison dunng the passive resistance movement. 

5 rhs Transvaal Critic 

^ Ihc Guj-irati original has, “You cannot dap with one hand” 
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We cannot allow certain statements, made at the Potchefstroom 
meeting, recently reported^ in our columns, to pass unchallenged, as we 
consider it necessary to place before our European friends the true facts, 
so as to enable them rightly to understand the Indian position 

We would quote Mr Loveday’s own words with regard to the admission 
of Indians into the Transvaal 

It was only after the arrival of the first Indian traders, and after the 1884 
Convention had been substituted for that of 1881, that restrictive legislation was 
proposed 

Mr Loveday would, therefore, make it appear that there were no 
Indians trading in the Transvaal before 1884, and that, therefore, Indians 
were not contemplated when the Convention was drawn up 

It IS, nevertheless, a fact that Indians were contemplated in the working 
of the Convention, and that Indian merchants were trading in the Trans- 
vaal in 1881 and 1882 and, consequently, before 1884 Mr Loveday’s 
“facts” are thus vitiated, in this respect at least Moreover, as Mr Gam 
has pointed out in a letter to The Star,^ Law 3 of 1885 was passed owing 
to very grave misrepresentations on the part of a large section of the white 
population It will scarcely be demed that such statements as the fol- 
lowing, 

the dangers to which the whole community is exposed by the spread of leprosy, 
syphihs,^ and the like loathsome diseases engendered by the filthy habits and 
immoral practices of these people 
and also, 

as these men enter the state without wives or female relaUons, the result is obvious. 
Their rehgion teaches them to consider all women as soulless, and Christians 
as natural prey, 

are scarcely in accordance with our normal sense of what is fair and just 
representation 

It is needless trouble to refute such imputations as those that we 
have quoted 

Mr Loveday, then, as we have said, has been guilty of sins of omission 
and of commission, and it ill became him to attempt to draw the red 
hernng of personal abuse across the trail 

As for the matter of Arab traders spending no more than per 
year, it is incorrect to say that an Indian merchant spends no more than 
^40 a year If, as Mr Loveday says, he has five assistants, as is not 
infrequently the case, each at ,^^24 per annum, that must be an initial 
expense of ^120 per annum, exclusive of his own trade expenses, personal 


1 Vide “The Potchefstroom Meeting”, 17-12-1904 

2 Vide “Letter to The Star”, dated “Pnor to December 24, 1904” 

3 Vide however, the same quotation at p 318, supra 
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expenses, rent and rates In any case, we do not, from expenence, expect 
Mr. Loveday to accept Mr Gam’s challenge 

In another article,^ we have already dealt with the number of Indians 
now m the Transvaal, and the question of their alleged continuous arrival 
in the Colony. We need only remark that we have the authority of the 
Chief Secretary for Permits that Mr. Loveday’s “facts” are wrong. In 
referring to the number of stores in Pretoria^ Mr Loveday was careless 
enough to remark that they had increased enormously It is a fact that, 
since the war, they have decreased by some thirty per cent, the number of 
white stores having increased in at least a similar proportion — in Pre- 
toria. The Location is quite another matter, and the subject should not 
have been dragged in by the hair of the head, for the purpose of creating 
fictitious impressions. If, then, Mr Loveday is wrong as to matters relating 
to his own town, how can he be expected to know the facts concerning 
other towns of the Transvaal, concerning other Golomes of South Afnca, 
concermng India itself^ We propose to deal in a further article with the 
charge of untruthfulness levelled against the Indian, and endeavour to 
show that men, perfectly qualified to give an opinion on such a matter, 
— which, we submit, with all due deference, Mr. Loveday is not — hold 
veiy different views 

Mr Loveday stated that the Grown Prosecutor m India had certain 
powers of re-trying prisoners, quashing sentences, and taking cases to 
higher courts, because perjury m India- was looked upon as the proper 
thing Apart altogethei from the question of perjury, it will no doubt 
surprise Mr Loveday to learn that the Grown Prosecutor in India has no 
greater powers than the Attorney-General of the Transvaal and, in fact, 
his powers are not nearly so wide 

But Mr Loveday has so far left his information undigested as to omit 
to mention the cardinal fact that many of these Grown Prosecutors have 
been and arc Indians. That is an important and a significant omission. 

Refernng now to the franchise of the Indian, it is a fact that he does 
possess a very definite franchise Almost every town of importance in India 
has Its Town Council or Local Board, partially or wholly elected by the 
late-payers, the majonty of whom are Indians There is, therefore, the 
municipal franchise to begin witli. There is also an indirect political 
fianchise, m that some of the members of the Legislative Councils of the 
different Presidencies are elected by the members of the Corporations, 
i<'ho themselves arc directly elected by the tax-payers Hence we are 
quiti- within our lights in using the expression “Indian franchise” There- 
foic, also, Mr Loveday was, as usual, inaccurate in stating that, in India, 
“tlnre were no forms of representative institutions, and that all present 
kiit-w the Indian was governed by military rule, aided by religion and 
caste” As to there being no social intercourse between Indian and white, 
Mr Loved.av forgets the great viceregal and Governmental receptions, 


1 l -V “Letter to N'/tr” tl' ted ‘Prior to December 21, 1901-” 
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whclc both sections of the community commingle, and such functions 
as the balls given by the Mahaiaja of Kuch Bahai, ^ ivhereivhite and Indian 
meet on equal terms But this is all beyond the mark, for the Indian 
community m South Africa docs not dcsiic and has never demanded social 
intercouisc with the whites, believing it to be unnecessary and inadvisable, 
foi many reasons 

Certainly Indians aie entertained at officers’ messes, as witness the 
case of Colonel Sir Pertab Singh, the King-Emperor’s peisonal friend 
and aide-de-camp Certainly, also, white soldiers salute the higher ranks 
of Indian officers 

The question of a bastaid race, resulting from intercourse between 
whites and Indians, was also bi ought foiward, for obvious reasons, at 
the meeting It does not require to be said that anybody with the faintest 
knowledge of Indian life and Indian customs would never have dreamt of 
bunging forward such an argument as this, and we will not labour the 
subject 

We have one woid to say, however, ivith regard to Mr Loveday’s 
contemptuous reference to Sir M M Bhownaggree 

The people at Home had so far forgotten themselves that they had actually 
elected a black man to the British House of Parliament, they, m this country, 
svould never do it, they would not so far forget their colour, 

said Mr. Loveday But what can we say to so ungentlemanly a remark^ 
We think that the electors who sent Mi Dadabhai Naoroji to Parliament, 
despite the gibe of the late Lord Salisbury, fairly represented the accumu- 
lated statesmanship of some forty millions of British people We have 
but one more inaccuracy to refute Mr Sampson stated that Indians 
made chairs and tables in their own houses in Johannesburg, and sold 
them on the open market, in competition with the goods of white manu- 
facturers This IS, bluntly, untrue There are no Indian artisans in Johan- 
nesburg working on such a scale as this Surely, the absurdity of such a 
statement is self-evident enough 

The above statement reminds us of the story of a merchant who, 
one day, said to his traveller “Get business, honestly, if you can, but 
get business” A similar idea seems to have prevailed amongst the speakers 
at the Potchefstroom meeting It was as though they had said to each 
other “Create a strong anti-Indian feeling, honestly, if you can, but 
create it'” 

Indian Opinion, 7-1-1905 


' Coorh Bcliar, i smill former state in north eastern India, now merged in Assam 
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We have carefully examined the columns of our esteemed contempo- 
rary, the Johannesburg Star^ and, so far, have failed to observe that Mr. 
T. Klemenberg has written his acceptance of the challenge thrown out 
by the Chairman of the British Indian Association We shall be glad to 
learn if Mr Gam’s opponent intends to avail himself of the opportunity 
given to him to refute the statements made at the Indian mass meeting. 
It seems to us to be most unfair, not only to Mr. Gam and to the pubhc 
at large, but to Mr. Klemenberg himself, for the latter to leave the matter 
where it now stands, and we are sure, knowing what an honourable man 
Mr Klemenberg is, that he has no intention of passing over the challenge 
issued by Mr Gam We have no doubt whatever but that, if Mr. Klemen- 
berg finds that he has made a serious error in endeavounng to rebut the 
facts given by Mr Gam, he will have the moral courage to acknowledge 
the correctness of the figures that Mr Gam gave, and to withdraw his own 
statement Mr. Gam himself has publicly stated his willingness to make 
the amende honorable, should he be found to be m fault That being the 
case, we see no reason whatever why a matter, so easily settled by facts 
offered or rebutted by either side, should not assume some sort of finality 
at as early an opportunity as is feasible. 
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280. POTCHEFSTROOM CHURLISHNESS 

Even the business people in Potchefstroom, who have only a remote 
and temporary connexion with the place, are either infected with its 
unreasonable anti-Indian prejudice, or are being intimidated into the 
commission of acts of which, in their freer moments, they would be heartily 
ashamed. An esteemed correspondent informs us that the insurance 
agents have, suddenly and without notice, withdrawn their fire policies 
from the Indian merchants We have never heard of such an instance 
anywhere else. We are mformed that the petty agents, who have succum- 
bed, as we have said, either to local prejudice or to intimidation, represent 
world-famous insurance companies, and we should be very much surprised 
if the stupid and unbusinesshke action of their agents be sanctioned by 
the head officers of these companies We only hope that both the agents 
and the managers at headquarters will sec these lines, and we strongly 
advise the Indian merchants concerned to make representations at head- 
quarters. The poUcy that Potchefstroom is developing in this matter is 
un-Bntish in the extreme, and it remains to be seen how far it will be 
endorsed in other parts of the Transvaal. 

Indian Opinion, 7-1-1905 
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Nc’t/3 has btcji received of t./o .vhu< s m F.i,t London’ ul.o ” i.c 
hid an attack of the plaijue* The i, either is hot, rauiV and ‘blr to 

an outbreak of the epidemic Vs one ofour torn-->j.onde'iLs 'a,v ..chi<r 
not vet become vigilant about the muter Dr Slurnun’ liScre vanpi* 
thctic and ready to help uj It is, therefore*, our dul\ to i. ul our ei* - s 
of hi3 good oihees If, out of sheer bcKishne s oi indolence, ac fn! to dvi 
what \/e* ought to ,/c are afraid s.’c shall base to rep mt btci on it a 
very necesvarv to appoint a committee, and, as on die pit.'ou. cec a.cn, 
inspect residential quarters and try to the utmost to ren.ovc lU fntin 
wherever found We hope our leiders will tale imuiedi u«: 'tep^ m thu 
direction 

[From Gujarati] 
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He closed his address with a few words about Indian Opinion, and 
the library was then declared open. 

[From Gujarati] 
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283 LETTER TO G. K. GOKHALE 

21-24 Court Chambers, 
Corner, Rissik & Anderson Streets, 

P O. Box 6522 
Johannesburg, 
January 13, 1905 

TO 

The Honour.\ble Professor Gokhale 
Poona 

dear professor gokhale. 

The existence of Indian Opinion you know It has now embarked 
on a career when I think I may fairly appeal to you for active sympathy. 
I propose to write perfectly frankly, as you know me too well to misunder- 
stand me When I saw that Mr Madanjit could not carry on the paper 
without pecuniary assistance and as I knew that he was guided by thoroughly 
patriotic motives, I placed at his service the bulk of my savings That, 
however, was not enough Three months ago I took over the whole res- 
ponsibility and management Mr Madanjit still remains nominally the 
proprietor and publisher, because I believe that he has done much for 
the community. My own office is at present being worked in the interests 
of Indian Opinion and I have already become responsible to the extent 
of nearly /^3,500 Some English friends, who knew me intimately and 
before whom I placed the scheme as described in the enclosed, took up 
the idea and noiv it is m full working order and, although it does not show 
the same measure of self-sacnfice as shown by the founders of the Fergusson 
College in Poona, I venture to think that it is not a bad copy. It has been 
a most delightful thing to me to see the English friends coming forward 
so boldly Tney are not literary men but they are sterling, honest, inde- 
pendent men Each of them had his own business or employment where 
he was doing well, and yet none of them had the slightest hesitation in 
coming forward as a woiker for a bare living which means ^3 per month, 
with a distant prospect of getting profits 

It IS also my intention, if my earnings continue, to open a school on 
the grounds, which would be second to none in South Africa for the cdu- 
caiion primarily of Indian children who would be resident boarders and, 
St coudanly, of all v/ho w'ant to join the school but would also reside on 
the pn mists For this, too, volunteer workers are required It would 
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bt possible lo mducc one oi two Lnghshineii and Lnghsh ladies here to 
give tlKii lifetime to this woik, but Indian teachers aie absolutely neces- 
sary Could vou induce any giaduates who have an aptitude for teaching, 
who be ai a blameless character and who would be prepared to work for 
a more living^ Those who would come must be well-tried, first-class men 
I would want two or three at least but moie could certainly be accom- 
modated, and aftei the school is in working order, it is intended to add a 
sail itorium with open-air treatment on hygienic lines My immediate 
purpose, however, is m connection with Indian Opinion If you approve 
of ill I have said regarding it, will you kindly send a letter of encourage- 
ment to be sent to the editor foi publication , also if you could spare a few 
moments, occasionally write an aiticle ever so small for it^ I am also 
anxious to secure either honoraiy or paid correspondents who would 
contribute weekly notes in Lnghsh, Gujarati, Hindi and Tamil If it 
becomes expensive, I might have to be satisfied with only English corres- 
pondence which would lend itself to being translated in the three Indian 
langu iges Could you recommend any such correspondent or correspon- 
dents’ The Weekly notes should give an idea of what is being done on 
your side witli reference to the Indian question, giving extracts from notices 
of the question in the newspapers, and should contain matters that arc 
likely to be interesting to the Indians in South Africa You may at your 
discretion disclose partly or whollv the contents of this lettci in so far as 
such a course may be necessary in the interests of the subject-matter hereof 
I hope you aie keeping good health. 

I remain, 
Tours faithfully, 

1 Enclosure M K Gandhi 

Strsanis of India Society 


2lil Tim TRUTIIFULNE'iS OF THE imiAN 

1 here seems to be a very general impression current that truthful- 
ness, the outward manifestation of the eternal search after Truth, is a 
virtue entirely foreign to the nature of the inhabitants of India Room 
IS not left for the possibility of misunderstanding, allowance is not made 
for the probability of wrong comprehension, but the Indian is set down 
at once as a scamp, a rogue, a lying vagabond — all said, as a human 
being destitute of every vestige of honour 

Little or no differentiation is made between the Indians who have 
come to tins country All aie classed indiscriminately as “coolies” or 
“Arabs”, and all are stigmatised as actual or potential liars It is for- 
gotten that, generally speaking, there arc two main classes of Indians in 
South Africa, the first being the indentured labourer class, and the second 
being the trading class As often as not, the indentmed Indian is of low 
caste, and, consequently, once removed from his accustomed surroundings. 
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and the moral restraints of his place of residence in India, he is hable to 
fall, in exactly the same way as any other human being situated in similar 
circumstances, from the ethical standard that he had set up for him when 
in India We cannot do better than quote the following from a widely 
circulated pamphlet d 

Everyone I have met with in the Colony has dwelt upon the untruthful- 
ntsa of the Indians To a linuted extent, I admit the charge It will be very 
small satisfaction for me to show, in reply to the objection, that other classes 
do not fare much better in this respect, especially if and when they are placed 
in the position of the unfortunate Indians And yet, I am afraid, I shall have 
to fall back upon argument of that sort Much as I would wish them to be other- 
wise, I confess my utter inability to prove that they are more than human They 
come to Natal on starvation wages (I mean here the indentured Indians) They 
find themselves placed in a strange position and amid uncongenial surroimdmgs 
The moment they leave India they remain throughout life, if they settle m the Colony, 
without any moral education Whether they are Hmdus or Mahomedans, they 
are absolutely v.ithout moral or religious instruction worthy of the name They 
have not learnt enough to educate themselves without any outside help Placed 
thus, they are apt to yield to the slightest temptation to tell a lie After some 
time, lying with them becomes a habit and a disease They would he without 
any reason, without any prospect of bettering themselves materially, indeed, 
without knowing what they are doing They reach a stage in life when their 
moral faculties have completely collapsed owing to neglect Are these men, 
then, more to be despised than pitied? Are they to be treated as scoundrels, 
deserving no mercy, or arc they to be treated as helpless creatures, badly in 
need of sympathy’ Is there any class of people who would not do as they are 
doing under similar circumstances’” 

With regard to the trading classes, wc absolutely deny that the Indian 
iiadci IS more prone to falsehood than any other trader of any other race 
Probably, he is less addicted to untruthfulness than most, for, not having 
so mail) huunous habits as his competitors of a more complex civilisation, 
he has, therefore, not such great incentives to ‘lie for the benefit of the 
firm”. 

And here wc make bold to assert that it is an unfortunate characteristic 
of the less cultuied Englishman that, when he is brought into contact with 
v.luit is strange and to which he is unaccustomed, he does not endeavour 
to inve'>ugate its natuie, but spurns it contemptuously, as something foreign 
to hts oivu outlook upon life, and he attributes to it every evil thing that 
can be imagined. 

We think that, at this juncture, it would prove useful to heai what 
omc very eimncnt white men have said publicly with reference to the 
uuthfulness of the Indian. 

IHus, Su George Birdwood, a very experienced ^nglo-Indian, say-> 

Mo'al inuhrulssc'v 13 uj mvrkcd i ciuractcriitic of the SetU.-! (upper) cla.vj 
(f iioi .b i, zs of the icutontc race lUcll 7 he people oi India, in short, are 


i /. 'if, Dcec's r .J/ \o'. I, I'p 112-03 

1 j , ij7 a 
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ill 1.0 inlriuMc Sf-mc our infcnor'i, uhiKt, ui ihingb nit.isuri.d by somo of the 
fiUc snncHrcIi — fiUt to ourst.lvci — wc {jrciuid to bclitvc in, they arc our 
suijcnors ^ 

Ml Pmcolt s.i>s • 

lii dl social milters, the Unglish arc far more fitted to sit it die feet of Hindus 
ind Ic irn is disciples than to attempt to become masters - 

And tiutlt is ccitainly a soci.il virtue 

Llphinstone sa>s 

No lei of people among the IIiiulus ire so dL[)raved is the dregs of our own 
great towns 

Su John Malcolm says 

I hive birelly ever fnowii, where a person did understand the language, 
or where a c dm coimnunication w is m.ide to i native of India, dirough a wcll- 
mfonned ind trustworthy medium, that the result did not prove what had at 
first been stiteil as faLchood hid either proceeded from fear or from misundcr- 
stinding I by no means wish to state that our Indian subjects arc more free 
from this vice than other n itlons tlut occupy a nearly equal position m society, 
but I am postuve that they are not more addicted to untruth 

Sir Chas. E Elliot, K C S I , Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, writing 
m his book, The People of India, says 

Ihe nitives of India arc often said to be iltogelher ignorant of the truth 
I hive not found them so In Court, no doubt, fir from the public opinion 
of their own village, bribed or interested witnesses are guilty of amazing flights 
of pirjury Hut in their own villages, among their own people, I have seldom 
known them tell a he, even when the truth was to their own prejudice 

Piofessoi M<i\ Mullet s.uci chat he had been repeatedly told by English 
merchants that 

commercial honour stands higher in India than in any other country, and that 
a dishonoured bill is hardly known there 

He says elsewhere 

In their punch lyets, (Colonel) Sleeman telk us, men adhere habitually 
and religiously to the truth, and ‘I have had before me hundreds of eases’, he 
says, ‘m which a man’s property, liberty, and life have depended on his telling 
a he, and he has refused to tell it’ Could any English judge say the same^ 

Professor Max Muller points out, with Colonel Sleeman, that who- 
ever is Ignorant of the life of the Indian village communities, as is practi- 
cally every Englishman, is absolutely unqualified to give any opinion ' 
regarding the social and ethical virtues of the Indian, for “all the native 
virtues of the Hindus are intimately connected with their village life” 

We think that we have quoted sufficiently from men able, from ex- 
perience, to give a just opinion, to prove the utter falsity of the general 
charge of want of veracity levelled at the Indians, Where there is any 
lapse from strict adherence to accuracy of fact, it is but too often due' to 


1 ibul , p 155 

2 tbtd, p 156 
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the Indians having been removed from all sources of moral control In- 
deed, Sir George Campbell is quoted as saying that 'the longer we possess 
a province, the more common and grave does perjury become”. 

We will conclude with one brief reference to the recent mass meeting 
at Potchefitroom Mr. Loveday had much to say concerning Onental 
duplicity, falsehood, and cunmng, and he even quoted Lord Macaulay 
as saying, with regard to Clive, that it was “unquestionable that the dupli- 
city of India had left its stain upon his (Clive’s) character” 

Now, we beg to point out that Macaulay, of all historians, is no longer 
read for his accuracy or his strict adherence to the simple facts of the case, 
but rather for his literary style and merit However, since Lord Macaulay 
ha:> been quoted, we make no apology for reproducing the following words 
of his, which apply now, to-day, and for all time, so long as India and 
England arc linked together 

We ihall never comen t to administer the pousta to a whole commuiuty, 
to stupefy and paralyse a great people, whoiji God has committed to our charge, 
lor the wretched purpose of rendering them more amenable to our control 
What IS the posscr uorth, which is founded on vice, on ignorance, and on misery 
— v.hich we can hold only by violating the most sacred duties which, as gover- 
noro, We owe to the governed, which, as a people blessed with fai more than 
in ordinary measure of political liberty and of mtcllectual light, we owe to a 
rice debased by three thousand years of despotism and priestcraft^ We are 
free, iie are cmlised to little purpose, if ite grudge to any portion of the human race an equal 
tunsuie of freedom and cmlisalion ^ 

Iiiilian Opimort, 14-1-1905 


2// 7. LVDILV jYAriOoVAL CONGRESS AND RUSSIAN ZEMSTVOS^ 

A COMPARISON 1 

The Induins icsidcnt in London, together with their Europc'an Incnds, 
gave a dinner m honoui oi Sir Wilham \Vcddcrburn and Sn Hemy S. 
Cotton at the* Westminster Palace* Hotel on November 29, 1904, befoie 
tiu u departmc from that citv Prominent people were invited to the 
huK’Uon, and speeches were made In his speech Sir Hemy Cotton made 
a brief comparison between the Indian National Congress and the 
Ru diin ZeiiLstvos Eiom a perusal of a later report, this analogy gives 
uai to a numbci ol thoughts 

Eserv Indnn knows in general and ought to know, if he alieady 
lie j not, what the Indian National Congress is. Us origin, its function 
aid Us nUiiknee on the people as well as on the Government It i-> now 
twciU; .earn sinti the Congress was founded. 1 he hist session was held 

I f v,a I, n l 

1 } « a trx a.'itl «--< LL-» SI lie uu i of iLuut^ flicy \vfc 

^ tf* '' Hi 
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in Bombay, and such was the enthusiasm, insight, perseverance and 
courage of our Indian leaders of the time that far-sighted persons felt 
convinced that the association would certainly be able to breathe new life 
into this country It is particularly necessary to remember this origin 
of the Congress Lord DufFerin believed that such a body should be 
founded He talked about it to Mr Hume, the idea was very much 
to the latter’s liking and, as a result of his consultations with prominent 
public men in India, the Congress was ultimately founded It- is 
necessary to bear this fact in mind, as it would be useful to us in refut- 
ing the numerous charges levelled against the Congress by its enemies. 
The founding of the Congress caused great alarm particularly in the minds 
of the autocratic, short-sighted and haughty officials For they foresaw 
that the Congress would grow in strength day by day, that, looking upon 
the Congress as their very mother, the people would express their thoughts 
and feebngs fearlessly at its sessions, and that, consequently, autocracy 
and arrogance would no longer have their way unchallenged They 
were afraid and began to raise an outcry through their Press and 
made all sorts of unbecoming charges against the loyal Congress, 
hoping that as a result its life would be cut short These officers and their 
journals began heartily to abuse Congress leaders and tried to show that 
the It was a seditious body and that, if the Government did not suppress 
It, the organisation would prove dangerous to the state The battle of 
arguments carried on during Lord Ripon’s* regime, however, opened their 
eyes and proved that not only could Indians understand their own 
interests, but that they could also formulate honest plans for the advance- 
ment of their country On the establishment of the Congress these thoughts 
recurred to the officials with the same intensity, and pressure was brought 
to bear on the Government Moreover, with a view to creating internal 
dissensions in the Congress, the Hmdu-Muslim question was raised and 
attempts were energetically made to foster disunity within the ranks of the 
Hindus and of the Muslims by creating distinctions as between Bengalis, 
Punjabis and Madrasis, etc In a short time, these obstructionists raised 
such a clamour that it influenced even a sound statesman like Lord 
DufFerin, who, speaking at the St Andrew’s Dinner before leaving Calcutta, 
won Anglo-Indian applause by venting his spleen upon the Congress. 
It IS no doubt true that, when the late Mr Bradlaugh^ expressed his opinion 
on this subject. Lord DufFerin had thought it fit to write to him [m order 
to clarify his speech] But that is another story What we have at present 
to consider is just this that, in spite of such difficulties, our leaders did 
not lose heart, but went on calmly doing their duty And thanks to 


1 Lord Ripon, Viceroy of India and Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1880-4 

2 Charles Bradlaugh, (1833-91), well-known public worker. Member of Parliament, and 
an avowed atheist He evinced a keen interest m Indian affairs and drafted, in 1889, a 
Bill for the reform of the Indian Councils He attended the third session of the Congress 
held m Bombay in 1889 While a student m England, Gandhiji attended Baradlaugh’s 
funeral 
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their efforts, the time has now come when even the enemies of the 
Congress have to admit its strength, and haughty officials have to pay 
heed to Its suggestions. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 14-1-1905 

286, PLAGUE AjYD LIQUOR 

The Punj'ab Government Report on liquor states that many people 
in tlie Punjab have taken to drink out of a dread of plague, and there 
ha'j consequently been a great increase in the excise revenue from liquor 
The Report, moreover, states that the epidemic has broken out more 
virulently and casualties have been more numerous in places where people 
took to drinking in the belief that liquor prevented plague infection, but 
tliat rather less harm was done by plague where people did not drink at all. 
Although this docs not prove that abstainers are immune from plague, 
this much It does prove that drinking leads to utter rum. Dr Melhs, 
who was the Chief Medical Officer in the Plague Hospital in Johannesburg, 
IS also of the same opinion, namely, that drinking does not check, but 
aggravates the plague. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 14-1-1905 


287. PLIGUE IjY JOHAjYjYESBURG' 

Johannesburg, 
January 16, 1905 

Plague seems to have bioken out in Johatinesbuig. A few days ago, 
the sou ol a Muslim hawker in Sower Street caught the infection. His 
d(j(.toi informed the .luthonties on Satuidav. On Sunday, he was removed 
to the Plague Hospital, the young man died to-day and has already been 
buned No funeral ntc;> could, therefore, be performed Normally, the 
authorities would gladly have handed the body over for this purpose. 

Once again the dark clouds aic gathering. It will be to the gicat bene- 
fit of our people, if they bear m mind the following rules, otherwise, there 
v.ould be- mmienac hairn. What is more, it might be used as an argument 
for enacting inoie severe laws against us. 

1. No one should think that the Goveimnent will harass the patient 
after removing lam to the hospital 

‘1. 11k Government ihould be immediately infoimed m case of a 
uddeu ttJ tek of lever or asthma. 
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3 A doctor should immediately be consulted. 

4 Every one should stay where he is without becoming pamcky. 

5 Those who might have come in contact with a plague patient 
should not try to conceal the fact, but should come forward to have their 
clothes, etc , disinfected 

6 One should not, under any circumstances, have one’s bedroom 
attached to the shop in order to save money 

7 One should not stock any goods for sale in one’s house. 

8 One should keep one’s house scrupulously clean 

9 Every house or room should be well lighted and well ventilated 

10 One should sleep with the windows open 

11 The clothes worn by day as well as those used during the night 
should be kept clean. 

12 The food taken should be bght and simple 

13 Lavish dinners and feasts should be stopped 

14 Dry earth or ashes should be provided in latrines where buckets 
are used, and every one should, after easing himself, cover the night-soil 
thoroughly with these so that no flies sit thereon 

15 Lavatories and urinals should be kept clean 

16 The floor and other parts of the house should be washed clean 
with disinfecting fluid mixed in hot water 

17 No articles from an infected place should be used elsewhere without 
being properly disinfected 

18 More than two persons should not sleep in a room of normal 
proportions. 

19 One should never sleep in the kitchen, dimng room or the larder 

20 Walls should be plastered with cement in order to keep out rats 
Care should, most of all, be taken to see that foodstuffs are kept beyond 
their reach 

21 Those who always work indoors should go out into the open air 
and walk a couple of miles daily for exercise 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 21-1-1905 
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238 LETTER TO J. STUART^ 

21-24, CouRr Chambers, 
Corner, Rissik & Anderson Streets, 

P O Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
Jammy 19, 1905 

J. SiuvRr, Esq, 

RtAIDfc-N r M \GlSrRi\TE 
Durban 

DEAR MR. SrUARr, 

1 venture to bring to your notice the ]ournal, Indian Opinion, which 
h.u> been now m existence for the last eighteen months During that period 
I have been intimately connected with it In my humble opinion, it is 
diseliarging a worthy mission in that it acts as an interpreter between 
Uie two gieat communities m South Africa. Its aim is Imperial and though 
It doe^ and it must la> stress upon the grievances of the British Indians 
m South Africa, it often tones down the feelings of the Indian community, 
and It never fails to point out to it its shortcomings in the cleaicst possible 
terms, but now m us new gaib and in its new abode, it represents much 
more It represents a scheme which is biielly desciibcd m the enclosed, “ 
and d u is at all successful, it may mark a revolution m business methods. 
An>how the fact that thcic are four independent Englishmen who were 
tngaged in their own businesses, [whoj have given them up in 
order to work for us realisation and that there is an equal number ol 
Indians who have done hkewiso^ cannot but commend itscll to you In spite, 
however, ol this band of eight founders the scheme must depend upon 
public support ioi success There are two ways in which, I venture to 
think, you eould ru^sist the enteipnse, Ihe first by bicoming a sub- 
seiiber and by occasionally willing for it either over your own signature 
Ol anonvmously. Tlie terms of subscription aie 12/6 lor Natal and 17/- 
out^ide N.u.i! 'Ihe OlTices are at Phoenix, Natal 11 the object ol 
fiuhan Opii’ion eoinmends iisell to you and you consider the scheme it 
^epre^ents worthy of support, will you kindly let me have a letter of en- 


i i \o! lU, i},i 

- Tr'* djvi ^ ’■‘la t.oi a.nlih'c, eul it in to h>i. * iy-cri the 3 uiv n that winch 
u )ji m ha ’cucr to OuHiiI'*, on Jinuir/ 1 J. coactmirii^ tlic pubhc-ition of 

I . - 0^ J. J frt,' . I'h'c .n 11 it it ir.oi pfoLihl^ .in oU-priiU or i ct)ttin»5 of ''OurH.bn'' 
, J / i u . 31 1.,- 190-1, a lerrc oet bj Oir<liiji’3 rt.'crcnce to it in ha Inter of 

i , f Ik' iij, 19el ij Data.} vi N'-oro,) 

’ , 0 * I ' 1 -a rci, ss.ttcuui, \ti’£t VV\,t .umI H< nr/ Pulac, "u. 1 

~ - t L-. I rf. t -.)!»! (>a ihi, *Ii.,,»{iSil t.i. Itu ami AiiiotlUl liji 

1 -. » > -s ; , u .c i tji'iil'j. eu til mum tj Vj .th Mu'i <» ilOi. 
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at least been adversely influenced by that body of terrorists. The “fiery 
cross” has gone forth, and the world now knows that the white people 
of Potch^fstroom have instituted a system of boycott that has, as one of its 
direct effects, the placing of the premises of inoffensive citizens in jeopardy, 
and that creates a serious nsk to the Indian merchants of seeing the whole 
fruits of many years of hard, irksome toil consumed before their very eves. 
Mahgnancy could go no further With no fire-brigade at hand, these 
unfortunate people are now helpless, and at the mercy of any stray spark 
that the winds may carry along, or of any incendiary whose morbid Golour- 
madne-is may induce him to bnng fiery rum upon the head of the wretched 
owner of the first inviting store that may present itself 

We do not speak wld words of hysteria, for the danger is a very real 
one The dastardly attempt at incendiansm m Potchefstroom, shortly 
after the virulent anti-Indian epidemic reached a crisis there, will still 
be fre^h in the memories of our readers. We use the word “incendiarism”, 
in this conncMon, on the authority of the Chief of Police himself, and we 
regret to think that this courteous officer is not in a position to guard every 
store that is liable to attack in this cowardly way 

From the point of view of the fire-insurance company itself, the Indian 
stores m Potchefstroom should at least be as favourable a nsk as those 
o( the European traders, for, from our own intimate knowledge of them, 
the tompanson between the stores of the two sections of the community 
\/ould not be unfavourable to the Indians Consequently, we are unable 
10 Imd any grounds for the inexplicable action of the company in cancelling 
the jiolicies. There could surely be no question of commercial integnty 
involved, oi the tr.iders affected would never have been granted policies. 
.Moreover, they arc all well-known merchants of established character, 
and even the moot superficial inquiries would have revealed the fact that 
tiien eould be no foundation for any imputation against their honour 
and trust'.vorthmes-j 

Hie whole affair does not greatly redound to the credit of Potchef- 
.tro.un, and the scandal thus perpetrated places a stigma upon the fiie- 
m^uranre eompanv concerned 

It our intention to call the immediate attention of the headquarters 
“itafr of the company to the matter We are certain that its British sense 
ot justite md of fair plav will induce it to make the most stringent inquiries, 
mil \,e have no doubt whatever but that an intoleiable situation will be 
0 nmnated as speedily as is possible m the circumstances. 

Op’nuni, 21 - 1-1905 



290 LYDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND RUSSIAN Z^^STVOS 

A COMPARISON 2 

Every wise ruler is eagei to know the real condition of his subjects, 
then happiness and their misery, and so are, more or less, our King-Emperor 
Edwaid and the Czar of Russia Both of them have the same desire, 
but employ different methods Fortunately for us, the officers in India 
aie not so ariogant as those in Russia, nor have they the same [wide] 
powers That is to say, Indian officials have to conform to rules and 
cannot show the same ariogance and high-handedness as their opposite 
numbers in Russia So that, on the whole, officials in India cannot, even 
if they would, tyranmze ovei the people to the same extent as in Russia 
Even so, some of the suffeiings of the Russian and Indian peoples are of 
the same kind, even if those in India are comparatively less acute But 
the people India in do not look upon then hardships as normal — and 
this is but natural In Russia there is no difference of colour, creed, caste 
oi language between the officials and the subjects, while in India the 
officials are in every way different from the people, and some aloofness — 
though this IS hardly necessary — is, therefore, always felt These grievances 
naturally cause the people some unhappiness. There, then, exists, in both 
the countries, a certain coolness and distance between the officials and 
the people and the latter smart under it They believe that the relations 
between the ruler and the ruled should be very close, that there should be 
mutual trust, that they should share in the other’s weal and woe and 
treat one another with love and affection In short, there should an 
identity of interest between the king and his subjects, the former being 
considered happy only if the latter are so The king no doubt wields power, 
but if he abuses it, both he and his subjects will suffer Hence it is 
that wise rulers are always eager to know the true condition of their 
subjects, their joy and their sorrow 

The kingdoms of old were generally very small compared to those 
of to-day, and the king could easily rule over his subjects himself But, 
as the kingdoms grew in size, the need of employing officials arose, with 
the result that in all civilised communities kings have been reduced to the 
status of figure-heads, and officials have become indispensable and all-im- 
portant The officials know quite well that, without them, theie can be no 
king, and they naturally contrive in all possible ways to ensure that their 
prestige and authority are nevei detracted from Consequently, they begin 
to consider self-interest more important than duty, and sufficient atten- 
tion is not paid to the welfare of the people This leads to discontent 
and as the officials do not have the patience to listen to the complaints or 
criticism of the people, a cleavage between the two develops This leads 
to all possible efforts and plans by the subjects to break official high- 
handedness and to protect their own rights. Instances are few where 
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the Standard of administration is good, more often it is inefficient or 
corrupt There is a great deal of difference between the policies of the 
Governments of Russia and India, and, consequently, between the people’s 
condition and feelings m the two countries But the officials in both countries 
have more or less c\cessivc powers and, therefore, the relations between 
them and the people are not what they should be It must be clear fiom 
the foregoing that the feelings and demands of the people are, in several 
respects, the same m both countries, though the conditions differ. This 
i> due to the far too scanty contact between the ruler and the ruled As 
the causes arc similar, so are the results 

Wonderful arc the ways of Nature Last November, theie was a 
public discus-jion regarding the agenda for the Congress session at Bombay. 
About the same time, the local assemblies m Russia, called Zemstvos, 
declared their aspirations and demands. Whereas the resolutions to be 
movud in the Congress session were first discussed m provincial commit- 
tees and subsequently publislicd by the Congress Committee, the rcsolu- 
tion> of the Zem-atvo^j were first pubhshed in St Petersbuigh and therc- 
tfn r received the assent of 31 out of 34 local Zemstvos. 

[From Gujarati] {Incomplete^) 

Indinn Opinion^ 21-1-1905 


201. THE PLAGUEr- 


JOIIANNESBURG 

January 23, 1005 

Lilt v.’eek I '.ent you news of the outbrea'c of plague and outlined 
prevsaijv. meisurts to be observed ^ Meanwhile, sue oi seven cases have 
hteu rvportid from Dm ban, all of them Indian or Kaffir That the 
plagm do' » not take long to spread among our people seems to be 
piunt enough If it spreads further, it will render our movements diffi- 
cult -\o one should fnl to obocrve last week’s instructions. 

The matt I rial uncle of the boy w'ho died of plague had come here to 
ot him. lie fitd to Pretoria m feai, v.ith the result that he got into 
mou t£</ub!f. He and ins family were inoculated and k<*pt under quarari- 
up.t for I ftw li ivs. Hail he, imtead ofiuunuig awav, stayed here under 
(In aipt rvi.ion of the authorities, he would have bten spared all this trouble, 

1 hi- eoudiiion of the Malay Location heie has gieaily deteiioratcd 
»u j lu p vL> People hive huddled togcthci and sonn oi them pay 
u> h ul .huevo to any talk ol sanitation. .V committee has beta 
an « im^^d, i.’hith goij) out tvery night to inspect the housto, and it luis 

. ..i !.e u , i 

’ vl u t 'Ir.r'i t C 'rcip,/n i-te'k 
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now been decided that, if the people do not listen to its instnictions^ the 
authorities should be informed Indeed, it is better that this should be so 
If we keep our weaknesses hidden over a penod of time and plague 
subsequently breaks out there, the Malay Location, too, will be wiped out 
hke the Indian, and we shall have to wring our hands in helplessness 
It IS, therefore, necessary to publish the names of those who are willing 
to get out of the filth for that will only be administering a bitter dose 
in their interests as well those of others 

The local doctor has accepted our request that our people be 
informed of any death among the Indians in the Plague Hospital, so that 
the body could be taken charge of and the funeral iites pci formed. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 28-1-1905 


292 INDLiNS IjY POTCHEFSTROOM 

We publish in another column a very important statement from our 
correspondent at Potchefstroom Two glaring mis-statements were made 
at the Convention The one was with reference to Pietersburg, and the 
other, to Potchefstroom With respect to both these towns, the speakers 
boldly alleged that the Indians were swamping European trade, and 
that their present strength was considerably in excess of what it was before 
the war As to Pietersburg, the fallacy has been exploded Mr Kleinen- 
berg has not yet shown that the statements, made by Mr Abdool Gam 
in The Star,^ are incorrect Now we have a report from Potchefstroom, 
and, seeing that our correspondent gives the names of the British Indian 
store-keepers at present trading within the town limits, we think that this 
report should be considered satisfactory by the pubhc as it undoubtedly 
IS to us Even were it true that there is now a greater number of Indian 
store-keepers in Potchefstroom, or in any other place, that could never 
be a reason for confiscation of rights, but since sensational statements 
have been made without any truth in them, it is as well that the pubhc 
should be placed in possession of facts as they are, and that the Indian 
side of the question should not be prejudiced by exaggeration on the part 
of the anti-Indian party The most painful part, however, of this whole 
affair is that those who pose as leaders have shown themselves utteily 
incompetent even to examine the truth of matters that have been placed 
before them They have, m their eagerness to make out an anti-Indian 
argument, accepted any fiction that has been passed on to them 

Indian Opinion, 28-1-1905 


1 Vide “Letter to T/ie Star", December 2J-, 1901 
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With tlie advent of the wet season, we have rumours of plague, as 
well as actual cases. We must once more draw the attention of our Indian 
friends to the letter we published in these columns, addressed by the Health 
Officer for the Borough of Durban. We cannot but think that this is an 
opportunity for the Indians to show their capability, and it is for the leaders 
to come forward and appeal to the rank and file with reference to strict 
observance of sanitary regulations The plague is undoubtedly the off- 
spring of poverty and filth. We know that the poorer class of Indians 
are not m a position to do all that may be necessary They may not, for 
instance, be able to have well-ventilated rooms or houses situated in healthy 
localities, but when alloivance has been made for all these things, there 
is undoubtedly a great deal that can be done by proper co-opeiation and 
gentle coaxing, and we hope that the community will rise to the occasion 
and take the necessary precautions. We would, at the same time, draw 
tin. attention of our esteemed Health Officer to the condition of the Western 
Vied and the Eastern Vlei. These two spots require immediate attention, 
and with them the Indians arc unable to deal It is for the Town Council 
to take heroic measures, and either permanently mend the two places 
or end tliern Tliey are, anyway, a reflection on the premier borough 
in South Africa The disquieting news from Johannesburg, too, should 
piaec u> on our guard, and we have no doubt that the British Inchans 
there will do their duty, and assist the authonties m every possible manner 
to prevent a repetition of the outbreak that took place last year We are 
informed that the attention of the authorities has been more than once 
drawn to the state of the Malay Location, and, although it is kept by the 
mhabitants m a very good condition, whilst the houses are well built, 
the* t.ict that practically the whole of the Indian population of the burnt- 
down Location i:^ now concentrated in the Malay Location should not 
be loit dglii of, and the Town Council of Johannesburg will not be able 
to free* itsvlf from blame if the plague unfortunately bleaks out in the 
Lot,anon. It has, eertainlv, hitherto failed in it* duty to provide permanent 
shelttr for those who were disposicsscd on the burning of the Indian Loca- 
tion, and* . 1 * the eii.todian of the public health, it will have failed m ib 
duv) .jtiil turtherif It iiegltcb to remove the picssure on the Malay Location. 

hub in Opinion, 2U-I-1903 
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294 DOES A KAFFIR FEEL'^ 


The Johannesburg Town Council has been for some tune coiisidenng 
the question of Native cychsts The Works Committee brought out, last 
week, a report, and advised that a bye-law should be passed whereby 
“every Native, holding a cycle permit and riding a cycle within the mum-* 
cipal area, should wear on his left arm, in a conspicuous position, a num- 
bered badge which shall be issued to him, together with his permit”. 1 hat, 
in a cosmopolitan town hke Johannesburg, the Town Council should, by 
a large majority, have passed such a drastic bye-law is to us a matter of 
painful surprise, notwithstanding the fact that colour prejudice is a stiong 
ruling sentiment in South Africa Mr Langcimann was the champion 
supporter of the bye-law against the mild protest from Messrs Mackie 
Niven and Qumn, and he justified it on the ground that they must make 
a distinction between Native and white riders of bicycles “The badge,” 
he said, “must be in front It was absolutely necessary to distinguish the 
native from the white men ” Tins remark naturally excited some laughtei, 
as, unlike Mr Langermann, the other members were evidently quite 
capable of distinguishing a Native from a white man without a badge 
being necessary Mr Langermann, in our opinion, pioves the truth of 
the adage that those, who have suffered persecution, instead of syinpaUiismg 
with the persecuted after they have escaped from it themselves, delight 
in the persecution of others Mr Langermann is never slow in protecting 
against the persecution of his co-rchgionists in Russia May not a Native 
ask the question — has he no feelings^ However, we are more coiieenud 
with the geneial attitude of the Town Council, as repitsented by the 
majority of its members, tlian with Mr Langermami’s views The tone 
ol the speeches made at the meeUng was, we say wuih all deference to the 
Town Council, highly discreditable, and icflects all the greater honoui 
on the minority consisting of Messrs Niven, dumn, Roekev, ind Pnn, 
who had the courage of their convictions, and did not hesit ite to defind 
the Native against unnecessary and wanton indignity Wc aic, as a rule, 
very iclunctant about expressing opinions on matters not specially coming 
within the purview of this jouinal, but the proceedings ol the Town Council 
aie, m out opinion, so scmdalous, that wc should be 1 uling m our duty 
if we did not, m the interests of the coiumumiy of South Ainca, r in,c our 
humble protest against them 

Indian Opimon^ 1-2-1 ‘J05 
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The Hoondamal case has now entered upon the last stage, or, shall 
\ve sa>, the first stage of a new phase Hoondamal, the individual, dis- 
appears from view, but the Indian trading community replaces him In 
the Test Case of Hoondamal v Rex^ the Supreme Court has said the final 
tvord, and the Durban Town Council has won a momentary tiiumph. 

Wc us( the w'ord ‘momentary” deliberately. We cannot think that 
a tuumph of prejudice and injustice can ever be peimancnt. Such a 
conclusion would be entirely opposed to all the teachings of history and 
philosophy 

Is there an>onc wdio will dare say that the Town Council of Durban 
ha:, :,hown even the slightest desire or inclination to mete out justice to 
thi-. unfortunate man ^ Every means has been taken by it to bring about 
his luin, because, in the woids of the Licensing Officer — which have 
been officially disapproved of, but which, we have only too much leason 
to Ixheve, are privately endorsed by members of the Town Council — ■ 
“furth,,! Asiatic licences should not be granted in West Sticct” 

I’heie are times when what is nearest the heart is neaiest the Ups, 
iUid w<- fear that, notwithstanding the official disclaimer of the Town 
C’ouudl, liu, Lictnsmg Ofiicer’s opinion is emphatically held by his em- 
plo)crj, and the cat h.is, peihaps unwittingly, been let out of the bag. 
ihe < fleet, then, of the Supreme Court’s decision is to make West Street 
a elo'C prcoeive for white traders, and “no Indians need apply” for licences 
to tiadt in that select thoioughfaie 

Hut, We a:3k, can the matter be allowed to remain where it is^ Dare 
>u h I t ondition of aflairs be permitted to be continued We tiiink not. 
Wt do not now' deal with the legal merits of the case, but it appears more 
th m jtsangf that the Sufnerne Court should have ruled that a man, holding 
a trading he*. me, can have his licence nullified by mere removal from 
u'u place to anothi r within the boundaru', of the same town However 
tliai ma> be, the m utei se^nu to us to be sufiiciently important to be taken 
to I h'giu I tubunal It may well be that othei arguments can be produced 
th ‘t \,dl I mad some modification of the present conditions. 

Whdii the diama bctuie the Supieine Court w.es In process of cnaet- 
au u, !, ade i-'sue wa, being eoiisuh ted within tlie Town Council Chamber, 
ihi Dmbm t.'oiporation has attacked the Hoondamal citadel m West 
Sioii fttan all directions, and it vsould appiai that the sapping tactics 
ha.f p'-fHcd aKie)-.rul ill uiicIcriTunmg its ioundations.’ By these dcvioua 
m chov*', tile luitn , ha,, jccmmgl>, i.illen, but the ddcnclei ha, not been 
paa d, lur from the idio oi lu^ defeme will aiise a )ct mightier eham- 
p.oa, ',.ho Sid; .ri iieh e irom niuctant hand-,, ami comp, I iitcurn- 

t a, t< I us , nr r d,. 
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Ml Hooiidamal to the Town Council against the Licensing Officer’s 
decision to lefube a licence in respect of the premises m West Street In 
spite of the dignified piotest of Mr Burne, the Town Council has upheld 
the Licensing Officer’s decision to refuse the licence, and although dis- 
sociating Itself publicly from the reason given by the Licensing Officer, 
It lias not substituted a reason of its own foi the one repudiated 

But anothci astounding point arises m connection with this hearing 
The Mayoi has laid down the extraordinaiy dictum that the Licensing 
Officer’s disci etion is arbitrary, and not, as contended by Mr Hoonda- 
mal’s counsel, to be evcrcised within the four corners of the law It is 
not within our province to comment upon the legal aspect of this ruling, 
we mcicly place it on record The struggle promises to be a titanic one 
Indeed, the Indian community must either take it up or succumb It 
is no meie question of the annihilation of Mr Hoondamal Whilst such 
a result would be deploiable, it would be comparatively insignificant 
The mattci is of far larger concern than the conservation of the privileges 
of an individual The whole Indian trading community is threatened 
with extinction What has happened to Mr Hoondamal may happen 
to eveiy single Indian tiadcr So long as tlic newly-laid-down interpreta- 
tion of the law holds good, no Indian’s business is worth a day’s takings 

The net result of the decision of the Supreme Court is this It is 
known that the desire of the white population is to stamp out the Indian 
traders piecemeal It has been ruled that licences are granted for parti- 
cular premises only and are not transferable A landlord may, in conse- 
quence, lackrent a tenant trader to the top of his bent, and the trader 
is abjectly helpless He must either be ruined by the landlord or he must 
seek new premises If he chooses the latter alternative, his licence becomes 
invalid, and his trading privileges null and void He cannot obtain what 
will then be considered a new licence, for just as it may be (unofficially) 
judged to be unnecessary to issue new licences for Asiatics to trade m West 
Street, so every other trading locality within the town limits may be de- 
barred to him, and he will be extinguished as absolutely as a moth in a 
candle fiame 

This is a matter, not for individual consideration, but for the corporate 
deliberation of the whole Indian community all over South Africa The 
battle-ground has been temporarily removed from the Transvaal to Natal 
What applies to Durban applies to the whole Colony, and what now applies 
to Natal may not improbably apply to South Africa as a whole Evil 
example is quickly followed 

Lidian Opinion, 11-2-1905 
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In past issues, we have devoted a considerable amount of space to 
the discussion of Potchcfstroom’s doings We have done this, not so much 
because of tlie importance of Potchefstroom as a centre of opinion, as 
because \se regard that town as typifying much that is evil m South Africa 
in regard to the attitude adopted towards the Indian community. English 
people are accustomed to view, with unquahfied abhorrence, the taking 
of the law into their own hands by certain sections of the American people, 
when unfortunate negroes are martyrised under the unorthodox code 
Inown as ‘lynch law” Potchefstroom is evidently anxious to put itself 
bevond the pale of British civihsation m like manner, for we read, with 
rcopect to the building of a Mohamedan mosque in the town “If the 
Indians persist in violating public feeling, there will probably be trouble 
over the matter, as some strong expressions of opinion have been made 
use of What IS legal is one thing, and what is likely to meet with resent- 
ment u another ” Thus speaks our contemporary, the Potchefstroom Budget, 
1 here can be no two readings of this statement. It can only be regarded 
a-, a direct incitation to go beyond what is permitted by the law. It has, 
we believe, been held that the Potchefstroom Town Council is not legally 
empowered to prevent the erection of the mosque. Gan it be that our 
contemporary has the rash courage to urge that the building of the mosque 
should be prevented by other than legal means ^ That is not in accordance 
with the gnat British tradition of fair play — but we are almost inclined 
10 '..’onclcr, despairingly, whether South Afneans have cast aside the foun- 
dation-principle of British national honour. 
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297, PIETERSBURG TILADERS 

We publwh, m another column, a report from our Pieteisburg eor- 
n qioiukpt, together with correspondence that has passed betw'cen the 
Vsviciation and the local British Indian Committee on the 
q!K aior' ol e irl/ closing It will be evident, from a perusal of these docu- 
inerm, that theic is a rather strong feeling existent in Piitcrsburg on this 
ulgcct. We have n peatedly pointed out that invidious distinction is 
'll tde bet'scea AiiatiCj and Europeans, in matters of trade especially, 
aa i ''Mi.i and ag un have we shown hov/ tlie %vhue population has endea- 
V ^aud to middle the Indian community with a share of re>ponsibilitv 
fid. tS p iSiit,, ,,luria> it hai carefully n framed from granting tiu rn 
.. . n'- o* p* 4^ ’ No’., it h ippeus that hum tn natuie Is so oiganijcd 

L. it ti ‘ji pnviL pe uut considered, by tho.e who aic deprived. 
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as an equivalent to equality of responsibility or imposition of burden and 
It cannot be wondered at that, m such circumstances, the Indian com- 
munity has fiequently refused to accept obligations thrust upon it by the 
white inhabitants who persist in refusing equality of opportumty The 
Pietersburg Indian traders, as a matter of fact, did fall in with the wishes 
and desires of their white fellow-traders, so long as the latter imposed 
upon them no special disabilities But when the white traders commenced 
their methods of boycott and ostracism, the Indian traders began to per- 
ceive that they must considei themselves apart from the rest of the com- 
munity The sequel is to be found in this correspondence to which we 
make refciencc The white traders must alter their mode of procedure 
if they NVish the Indian merchants to abide by the convention they would 
set up Theie must be give and take on both sides 
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298 THE COLOURED FRANCHISE 

In another column of this issue will be found an extract from a lengthy 
report, appearing in the Johannesburg Star of the 4th inst , deahng with 
a meeting of Coloured people in the Transvaal At tins meeting a reso- 
lution was submitted, requesting His Majesty’s Government not to forget 
or tamper with the just rights and privileges of the Coloured subjects of 
the Crown in the Transvaal, when framing the Constitution that is now in 
process of being We can only say that the Coloured community has our 
fullest sympathy m its endeavour to escape from political oblivion Time 
was when the late Mr Rhodes uttered his famous dictum that the franchise 
should be given to every civilised man south of the Zambesi That ideal 
seems, in these latter days, to be rapidly falling into disrepute It is un- 
fashionable, nowadays, to be guilty of having an ideal, and a enme to 
be so shameless as, having one, to act in accordance with it We have 
seen only recently how a Native Commission has issued an official report, 
in which the recommendation is made that Coloured people, already en- 
franchised, should retain their franchise rights only in State elections, but 
should lose them in the event of elections for a Federal Parliament The 
manifest injustice of this needs no emphasis It is much at one with the 
general attitude adopted by the white population of South Afnca towards 
the non-white In matters of Colour prejudice, it is, unfortunately, almost 
impossible to convince by logical argument Where bhnd prejudice rules, 
justice goes by the board We are afraid that the Coloured commumty 
of the Transvaal will have to wait long before- they succeed in secunng 
the recognition of what we conceive to be their just rights. We trust that 
they will continue to protest against ill-considered treatment and to urge 
the inherent justice of their demands 
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m ATTACK OjY the KriFFIRS 


The Johannesburg To'.m Council could not bear to see the Kaffirs 
riding bicvclcs like the whites, and therefore passed, at its last meeting, 
d resolution to the efilct that a Kaffir who had a permit to own a bicycle 
must \/ear on his left arm, while riding in the city, a badge with the 
number on it, easily visible 

The Transvaal administration is nowadays carried on in such a manner 
that this resolution causes us no surprise We write about it to-day only 
to remind our Indian brethren — though we do not think it quite neces- 
idiy — that preseiit-dav Johannesburg is far different from the Johannes- 
burg of pre-war days Most of the people who now hold the reins of 
povrer were known, before the outbreak of the war, as Uitlanders, and were 
always quick to raise an outcry demanding justice for themselves Foreign 
nationals called themselves Bntish subjects and made all possible effoits 
to s' cure for themselves the rights enjoyed by the British In this, the 
Lugh^il, the Russians, the Germans and others were all one and united, 
ihr Boer^ Were then the rulers, against whom these people used to com- 
pLuu euciftrouslv that they did not administer justice equitably These 
\,i. re ill. ' .rv British subjects, who first incited the Boer Government against 
Indiaui, md later questioned its authonty to legislate against them It 
w.'> tg un ihcae British subjects who at last got Lord Milner and Mr. 
( h imberlain to go to war with the Boers It was these self-same British 
.jubj<et» who during the war went about trumpeting that, when the war 
j.a" osti, true jU)iice \/ould be done, and all discrimination based on race 
or colour would be ilumnated from the Statute-book This was the first 
a< i i/f the drama 

In the jceond act, everything wa^j forgotten, and these very British 
-^abjcii. bteiuK engro -ed m scr\ing their own interests Then followed 
»h> thud .let, in whicii open onimtv to the Indians began to be manifested. 
\ud Ml the luurth aet, \/hich is being :>iaged now, oppressive law^ are 
beuK pi ad .ind put into e axution ,siih the utmost rigour 

.Ml thr rnuit redound to the citdit of thewe* very British subjects. 
A. on tile fiubauj, so .ibo on the Kaffirs and the Coloutcd people, the 
alt u r. u bjimd totomi \/uhout f.iil They should, then fore, take heed 
tha,, il the one w itt ickeri, the other, too, u bound, sooner oi laUr, to 
jK >’i tisc > U4C f *1* It will not be very surprising if the rule euiacted 
foil, fhc Kalhr? w apphed tomorrow to the* Indi ms. 

I O'- qu.'i thing tbout it n that llio^e who are clamouring for this 
tio lou, * gi ! ‘lui'i hi\c themaKes b eii aliens who oalv a brlet 
^ > o , tu t » c til th„m,_lv'.-i Bnuih subjeeij Mr Lmgetmautd 
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spiKc n iongth oil itus i< solution md, ui the hut of liib clo<nuncc, foiqot 
t\i.a ihi colom o! the K ilhr, sciuhiVt; the house uUo fiti ol Liughtei lie 
irgut d th It l!u bidgc -ihoiild be woin in front, so th.it the Kafiu might not 
j"ss for i whuv’ It is gisen to \[r, Langernutm done to express such 
thoughts, .md sm congi.Uulilc hun on the suggestion thut, in the Absence 
of the bidge m trout, tlu Iv.Ulu'. might be mistiken (or whiled But, lor 
t proper apntcnilion of \shu Mi. Lingerm.mn s.ud, it would he use- 
ful to kum/ somtihmg ibout him Ntr [..uigurminu feels very dieply 
for his RusM.in hretlircn md, therefore, ciittcisis the Russi.m Government 
i gee It tic vl It is the I iw of n vimx. tluit a man, biought up under tyiaimy, 
for'cts, on bcfciiiimg fr 'c, his own miserable days, abuses Ins newly acquired 
freedom Mul r\ou becomes truel It is, therefoie, small wonder that 
the gi'iiVmcn \sho eamc itom Poland and h.vve reecntlv been converted 
mtt> Untish subjects shouUl loie their b dance. 

'I he on!.’ matlci tor lUisfiction dining the discussion on the resolu- 
tion is ih'i Mes'r M.ickic Nuen, Qtimn, Roeley, and Pun did not 
forget tint the Kdlhs, too, were hum in beings and laised then voice 
[ofpt it, St'! ’ ? their unss'arr mlcel hunuh uion But theirs w is a ciy m 
the (S’ddernti) Nevertheless, they deserve out le^peet for giving expression 
to their iriK thoughts unmmdful of popular sentiment 
[hroin Gujiritij 
/'c/rji Opininf ll-2-l9d} 


m SI WGUILIMIOVSES IN THE C iPE COLON I 

I lie report i) / Inspector Keync on the condition of the slaughter-houses 
m the Ckipc Colony, just out, is woitii perusal. He says that, of the 
3laughur-housc> inspected by iiim, on« or two were extiemely duty On 
tils m uii road m Meadland, he found entrails and fat Jmng against the 
%v dl from a hook Blood and oil il liad got stuck to the wall to a height 
of lour feet ibove the ground. He found that the common practice ot 
the pkice %v is to hme-w.ish the w.ills over the accumulated layers of waste 
matter, and tiii> h.id re.-)Ultcd m solid accretions of lime and icfuse on the 
v.>all3 Ihc men \/orking there were veiy slovenly, then clothes duty and 
covered over with layers of gre.xsc 'Ihcse often came m contact with the 
mt at 

Needless to say, all this h.is been found m slaughtci -houses run and 
m in igi d by the whites, too The question arises how such oITences have 
reinmncd undetected all these days' Who can toll the number of people 
who must have be< u taken ill by eating the meat produced m such insani- 
tary places^ What would be the consequence if Indians were res- 
ponsible for such a state-’ The whites would have at once lesortcd to 
I iwlessmss and dem uidcd that not only the oiTendcis, but the ciitiic Iiuli in 
community should be banished or scvcic restrictions imposed on it. But, 
4-23 







fortunately for us, such uncleanhness has been found m shops belonging 
to the ^‘/hlte 3 . Let us see how the authorities deal with the matter. 

[From Gujarati] 
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301. THE CONGRESS AND LORD GURZON^ 

Sir Henry Cotton, wlio presided over the recent session of the Indian 
National Congress, had requested H. E. the Viceroy for an appointment 
to place before him personally all the resolutions passed at the Congress 
se^non. But the Viceroy refused either to see Sir Henry as the President 
of the Congress, or let him submit the resolutions. However, to show 
diat he meant no affront to Sii Henry personally. Lord Curzon agreed 
to ^ee him as a private gentleman. This only means that Lord Cuizon 
feels no compunction in hurhng an insult at the Congress. It appears 
from Indui that the reason for his refusing to see Sir Henry was that, if once 
the Viceroy saw him, he would have to see his successors, too, in the future. 
CvUliej. Lord Lansdowne- had also on similar grounds refused to see 
tho Presidents of the Congress. How, then, could Lord Curzon violate 
tiie precedent already established^ The thought never occurred to His 
E<celleney that, by his stiict adherence to precedent, he was offending 
the feehag» of millions of people. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the 
Congicji that has lived theac twenty years will live on and grow from 
day to day. 

[From Gujarati] 
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302. BTE-LAWS FOR CAFE TOWN BARBERS 

The Go.anineni GaidU publishes the rules and regulations fiamcd 
by the Cape Town Municipality for barbers. Under the rules every bar- 
berS ahop is liable to medical impcction. Every barbei is required to 
keep hij shop tidy. I’he -.ciwor^, lazors and other implements used for 
one eu:tomer must not be u^ed for another without being cleaned. 

etc, should be propeily washed and kept clean. Afushtoivd 
muit be uv^d for every customer. When a person suffering from disease 
Si gi.cn 1 shave* or ha^ Ins hair cut, the same instruments diouid 
n<jt be lued .'gam before beung washed clean with an antiseptic liquid. 
A del sukf r i4 h iblc to a fine of up to £3, Officials iiave been authorised 
m inspect and imd out ’.thciher the^e rules arc properly obse*rved or not* 
B. th-'ii.elvi tl’.c rulej arc e-vCedlent, but it \rOuld Lc very difficult to 

* V >,f I . i { */J 1003. 
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enforce them But now that the rules ate theic, they aie likely to cxeicise 
iomo check on the baibcis We see such tulcs fbi the first time m the 
Cape Town Municipality; and they aie likely to be introduced in othei 
places also Indian barbcis will be well advised to heed the warning There 
IS no doubt that the conditions m shops owned by Indian barbers needs to 
be improved The implements and towels arc not too clean It does 
take a little time to attend to their cleanliness, but it does not involve 
any expense If the tools and implements arc kept free of dirt and in pioper 
turn, they last longer, and clean towels, etc , promote custom. Even 
many of the white baibers keep then instiuments, etc , unclean, but we 
need not vie witli them in undesiiablc matters. 

[From Gujarati] 
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303, ‘^QUESTIOjYS OF COLOUR" 

We quote elsewhere fiom an editonal in the Rand Ratepayers' Review 
under the above title, and we do so because our contemporary has hit the 
nail exactly on the head The article is written by a man who, unlike 
some petty politicians in South Africa, can keep m mind the true pro- 
portion of things when dealing with this matter It is a momentous one, 
for, if South Africa endoise an un-British anti- Asiatic pohey, the conse- 
quences may be very grave But we cannot believe that our statesmen, 
m the consideration of local affaiis, will lose sight of Imperial interests 
We ourselves attach no more importance to the anti-Asiatic crusade than 
does our contemporary, for one has only to look at the facts of the case 
to see what little basis there is for agitation of this character The ongin 
of the whole matter is trade jealousy It is tlus petty motive alone that 
animates the anti-Indian movement, and it is perfectly apparent to all 
who are not blinded by colour prejudice The Review speaks only simple 
truth when it says 

The undignified spectacle of villagers holding public meetings to prevent 
Indian merchants from trading in anypartof the Empire is most absurdly foolish 
We presume that the writer had specially in mind Boksburg and 
Potchefstroom Boksburg is a village that cannot rise beyond the con- 
sideration of Its own pump, and Potchefstroom is a small dorp^ that rose 
out of obscurity only when it became bitterly anti-Asiatic And yet it is 
expected that Indians — who, as the Review points out, form half the 
population of the Empire — are to be deprived of their rights as British 
subjects, at the bidding of small provincial town^ ' 

Granted that Indian traders undersell the European, does not every 
European trader endeavour to do just this very thing to his competitor^ 
Is not competition the soul of business ^ Granted that the Indian can live 
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on “the smell of an oily rag”, would not any medical man say that a simpli- 
fication of diet IS e\actly what the European needs ^ Why, then, chaigc 
the Indian with this virtue as if it were a enme^ The fact of the matter 
IS that the European detests his Indian competitor because he himself is 
not permitted to gam exorbitant profits by making the consumer pay 
inflated prices for his commodities If the anti-Asiatics gam the victoiy, 
the per:>on who will suffer most is the white consumer Let South Africans 
remember that. 

Says the Review: 

rhue are plenty of ways whereby white people can safeguard tlieir own 
interests and preserve their authority without these ever -recurring public sneirs 
by one section of tlie King’s subjects against another If a few white men hate 
the .Vsiatic .w a trader, while they compass sea and land to introduce him .is 
a labourer, they arc not compelled to trade with him They can just let him 
aioru and trade with their own kind 

Another argument used to bolster up the anti-Asiatic position is that 
Indians arc a danger to the public health This may or may not be so; 
but, most certainly, if they are, the fault lies, not with them, but with the 
0 , imtary authorities. 

Indians iiavc everywhere m South Africa proved themselves specially 
amenabk to he.ilth regulations. This was shewn, beyond all controvcisy, 
by the remarkable manner in winch the whole community submitted itself 
to the plague authontics during the iccent oiitbieak m Johannesbuig. 

Anothei charge that has been brought against Indians is that tiiey 
did not fight for the Empire during the late South Afiican war. Tlic 
Ignorance ol the framers of this charge is typical, for, with the exception 
of iheni'iclvcs, the w’hole woild knows that Indians were .is ready to fight 
and, it lued be, to die for tlie Empire as any other of its children, but wore 
not peuuitted to do so Ihere are some people who know that the Indians 
of A* ital .ind the Transvaal again and again petitioned the Natal Govcin- 
inent to be allowed to go to the front “in any capacity”. And time arc 
,0151' also WHO know that, of all the ho-.t of the British Army, the leader:> 
of the Nat il Indian Volunteer Ambulance Corps^ were the only ones who 
served and reluscd .ill remuneration 

ihe* fart i^, there .irc men among the Indian eomrnnmty who .ire 
mor^* Brit'ih th.m the imijority of the .uui-Asiatics and who have thui full 
iharc of th.u patnotie ind public spirit which h.as made the Empire what 
It is. It IS abmrd to >uppo>e th.it men, awirc of thur status a, British 
>ubjecis, will mee-ly .dlow thenwehca to be uleg.ued to “Ba/a.irj” oi 
“Locattoas”, n.tv, more, it is enmina* to attempt to tiistroy this patnouc 
jp.rit. \nd it u < ({u.dly foohsii to evpeet tin m to be eiudicd by methods 
hi miai pit u ttion, m)U>iiCt', and nuunidation. Ihe .utuude oi the 
HI South .\tnea can be sumui d up la one word . giv-. a 
doj a 0 id n one .lad h.urg him 
/ ' Of. 
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304 CONCEALMENT OF PLAGUE 

We regret that there are still Indians in Durban who do not yet know 
the serious consequences of concealing infectious disease On Monday 
last, an Indian employed by the Durban Corporation was sentenced to 
pay a fine of ;^20, or, in default, to three months’ hard labour, for con- 
cealing a case of plague The sentence is exemplary, and rightly so The 
case was that of a girl, who was removed to an empty house by her father, 
so soon as he found she was sick The reason he gave the Magistrate was 
that he did not want the European doctors to take her away from him. 
That, perhapSjWas very natural, but Indians must learn that, in this matter, 
they are under the same law as Europeans Each case of infectious disease 
must be notified to the authorities, whoever the sufferer may be, and every- 
one, whether he be Indian or European, has to put his own private feehngs 
into his pocket, for the general good It is too much to expect that every 
Indian of the indentured class will look at the matter from this point of 
view, but It is not too much to expect that Indians of the higher class will 
assist Dr Munson in dealing with disease We again call attention to the 
Health Officer’s letter in our issue of Dec 10th , and to our remarks thereon. 
Our Indian friends must remember that every prosecution of this kind 
reflects, however undeservedly, on the whole commumty But the fault 
does not lie only on the side of the Indians We cannot agree with The 
Natal Mercury that “it is due to the action of certain Indians that the plague 
IS still with us” It IS true that Indians are generally the victims of this 
dread disease But, as in answer to the question, “Who breeds our plagues^” 
a correspondent very pertinently replied in our columns last week, 
“Who puts the Indian under such circumstances as to make him a breeder 
of plagues^” There are “plague spots” in Durban under the direct control 
of the Town Council why, then, lay all the blame on the poor Indian, 
if, as a natural consequence, plague is developed^ The matter is, in- 
deed, too important to be lightly dismissed, and we propose to deal fully 
with the whole question of municipal samtation in a succeeding issue 
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305 INDIAN LICENCES NEED FOR VIGILANCE-I 

Sheth Hoondamal’s licence has been a subject of discussion for the 
past several months Our readers are aware that Sheth Hoondamal has 
been carrying on trade in Durban for nearly ten years At first he opened 
a shop in West Street, one of the principal thoroughfares of Durban As 
the landlord wanted to get the building repaired, he had the shop 
vacated Not being able to get a place to his liking in West Street, Sheth 
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Hoondarnai secured a good shop in nearby Grey Street and started his 
business there. Some months later, on being required to vacate the premises, 
he remted from an Indian landlord a better and larger shop in West Street 
’Ahich had been recently vacated by an Indian merchant, and began to 
trade thciee Simultaneously, he applied to the Licensing Officer to have 
his n^-v/ address entered on his licence. Not only did that Officer reject 
application, but he also charged Hoondarnai wth trading without a 
licence. Lvgal proceedings were instituted against him in a Magistrate’s 
Court, and Sheth Hoondarnai was fined. The latter thereupon appealed 
against the Magistrate’s judgment. Before this appeal could be heard, 
the To^vn Council dragged Sheth Hoondarnai to the Magistiate’s Court 
t^.ice or thrice, and each time the Magistrate fined him, and on one 
occasion the Magistrate, Mr. Stuart, even exceeded his authority and 
pASicd an illegal order, asking Sheth Hoondarnai to close down his shop. 
The latter, of course, disregarded the order as it was illegal, and through 
hi> attorney, Mr Wyllie, sent a strongly worded note to the Magistrate 
.ind the police, saying that, if the order was implemented, the executing 
officials isould be held responsible for the consequences. The Magistrate 
v/ai greatly enraged at this, but he was helpless, the order not being 
lawful The appeal ivas heard by the Circuit Court when it sat m 
Durban, and Sheth Hoondarnai was found not guilty. Thereafter, the 
].ohec brought another charge against him, and the Magistrate found 
hun guilty. 


Tlw appi.al agaimt that judgment was heard by the Supreme Court 
thu ’iionih, and to the misfortune of the Indian traders, the judges gave 
th..ir diLii'ou again-jt Sheth Hoondarnai Sheth Hoondarnai had applied 
l.ea {ninth for a heenee for the current year, which the Licensing Officer 
njccted, .Vn appeal w.is them filed before the Town Council Stating 
the r»„,tjon for not granting Sheth Hoondarnai a licence, the Licensing 
Officer t.nd that it was not desirable to i5'>iic more licences to Asiatics 
in \Sejt Stretil When thia reason for refusal was brought to the knowledge 
of nu Town Council by Siuth Hoondamal’s counsel, the Councillors 
.nitursUv felt ab.ii;hetl, for the Liccnfing Oifieer had also added tliat such 
ii»a. tile denre of tin Couneillor> well. On heanng this, Mr Burnc, 
..h** Si i member of the Council and aLo a renowned lawyer, immediately 
.Kfj'" ,1' d ih tt tlie Lutnang Officer had no warrant to attribute such a 
ih jr** to tiie Town Council. At this tlic Officer got up and answered 
lust be h.'d iej(.euvl .ippUcatioiu on the same ground in the p.est, and 
ihst hu skii^ion hid al’..'a)> been endorsed b> the Council; hi> claun 
■ <(u’ I Slot b. pruSrti meorrect To prevent this depute from developing 
a Count s^kir moved that the appeal be diarni^ed. Another 
t ..eontbd tisr r -dilution, introducing while doing jO a turthsr 
' ^ ’ as arg nn.-at tint nader the la.r the* di-credori to grant or refujc 
i n > , .j n **d 'o tli-e L'Cv.naag Offieer After hearing thn pomt 
' t'n .npbe im’i eonii *l an'iMcred lint e»'tn thL dreretion could 
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which violated the law or transgressed it The Councillors did not relish 
this argument Consequently, Sheth Hoondamal vras not granted a licence 
and has had to close down his shop 
[From Gujarati] 
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306 CORPORATION INSANITATION 

There was submitted, at the ordinary monthly meeting of the Durban 
Town Council, on the 7th inst , a Report by the Inspector of Nuisances 
relative to the Eastern and Western Vleis It is noteworthy that this 
official makes reference to certain areas, the buildings on which are various- 
ly descnbed as dilapidated and imperfect as to samtation and building 
characteristics, whilst the ground itself is said to be undrained These 
buildings, moreover, are declared to be “used for habitable purposes”, 
and also “unfit for human habitation” 

We are forcibly reminded of a meeting held, under the auspices of 
the Natal Indian Congress, in June of 1903, when emphasis was laid upon 
an allegation made in the Minute, subnutted by the Mayor to the Town 
Council, concerning the insanitary habits of the Indian population, and 
urging this as one of several reasons why Indians should be relegated to 
Locations, or, as they have been euphemistically designated, “Bazaars”. 

Lord Milner, it will be remembered, in his memorable Nohce No. 
356 of 1903, drew special attention to the exception that was to be made 
in respect of Asiatics whose habits of life and social qualities were not repug- 
nant to European ideas or in conflict with samtary laws We venture 
to suggest that any doctor or hospital nurse will confirm our assertion 
that, even amongst higher-class Europeans, scientific samtation is not always 
favourably regarded That, however, is by the way The real point is 
that It is not always just that the general opinion of Europeans, who are 
often most ignorant of what they are most assured, and as often prejudiced 
against conditions and circumstances that are strange to them, should 
be taken as a reasonable critenon The opinion of the man in the street 
is, notoriously, vastly different from, and often opposed to, the opinion 
of the man in the study, who has greater and more frequent opportunity 
of collecting, sifting and judging the facts of which he speaks 

There are Indians and Indians, there are Indians who approach 
absolutely to the scientific European standard of sanitation, and there 
are Indians who have not yet adopted other modes of sanitation than 
those to which they have been accustomed, almost from time immemorial, 
in the remote districts of India Similar distinctions may, indeed, be 
made amongst the inhabitants of civilised nations the world over There 
is always, and will be for long years to come, this difference between the 
educated and the ill-instructed. 
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^Vhtn, then, we hear the charge so frequently levelled against the 
Indian that he is insanitary, we are impelled to ask “Winch Indian do 
you mean^ And do you refer to personal cleanliness or to domicihary 
sanitation’” For nothing is more important than that those who bring 
a charge of this impalpable nature should be pinned down to something 
more definite and less dangerously vague. It is a common observation 
that a generalisation is often a successful catchword to throw to an un- 
thinking man, whereas a definite statement of fact would crush him 
It IS our experience that, generally speaking, the Indian is not insani- 
tary It mint be distinctly borne in mind that we do not assert that no 
Indians are insanitary. We argue from a knowledge of the the national 
cintoim and traditions of the various Indian peoples, and can confidently 
i ly that, be these Hindus or Mohamedans, their faith, which is a living 
one to them, inculcates absolute principles of personal cleanhness and, 
a> a co'-ollarv, domestic sanitation, even amongst the lowest classes, and 
thi> m IV t'n.ilv be confirmed by any one who is at all conversant with 
th< normal conditions of Indian life 

But ,vhat hive we’ We have the Eastern and the Western Vleis' 
We liavt heard much hard talk of “Bazaars” and Locations, of disinfec- 
lio.i tnd of segrtgation Somehow or other, the remaining ten ms of the 
propo ition ippear to have been very carefully — or, shall we say, care- 
--left out of consideration. 

for tin benefit of the public that takes an interest in sanitary matteis 
uul qut-iiiOiit. of hygiene, ive propose to quote from the Report of the 
S uiu.»r\ Committee ol the Town Council, published in The jYatal Mercury 
s 1 tai htek a> IBO'), and of which Committee the Hon R Jameson was 
C.nainn ix' 


i V> * nf v.t the compound on what is knoi.n .is the Westtrn 

V!rj a'e two corru'piltd iron biuidmgs actomrnod iting 22 men ind 

i I v.o ii> o iiirl 1 hildrcn 1 Iujl slruclurta wert found to be in fairly good condi- 
tio i, hut to bring thf 111 i.ithin the icrins of our s.mitar> b>t-l.iws, thc> require 
to tjfo.uhii suh r</ 0 ^, gutti^ring ind down-pipri, more light and more Vcnti- 
! Uu/.i, V d moth r t urine, ihc existing one not being 11111^010111 for tltctncy 
It.i f-ii'c n quires rt pair., the houses should be hnu -waihcil intern illy 'llierc 
h. u.g i w Urr supply idj ie< nt, a mi dl iron structure jhould be provuiid for 
ijs’hsii; a ui vsaihuig purpo'd the open dr.iiui in the vieiiuty should bi well 
d iia 1 ^ > r< ’ll - U”u,ncr rams wt m, as other. si e thu ult 15 swamp/ 


ri'ii i, t <i< wiiption of llie condition of no less than .1 “Ba/aai,” or 
1. .« .stion, tir C iinnouml, or wli it you will, under the* direct control of sO 
,t It’S ("it iti.e i Did*, aj the Corporation iise*U 1 Who i> responsible, we 
i . d I'i i* i.u a miiedt ii in -.iich bii(ding>, phced in tlic vciy midel of 

* e ) 1 litti/.i,, are m miMry in their h tbits? The Indianj.^ Surely 
u 1 ^ A * i cl, t ) dl mtc its and pirpo. », thu iruivouiy .tfc i rernim. m 

• * .t h 1,1 >j£ii c 1 iddso i at tltu dit; a> at the timx win n thu rep >rt 
s. ^ iiil-f la om * Uve-.irui- t-h df \ctri ago^ 


>' V (’in j, ‘nadoa doing to rrm* d> aich a di giuling < oaditmu 
s'. ‘ u? It ♦ is. ijj .15 ts’s,- .isui e i.ergv tor hieii'i'»% pio.trut’fau; why 
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can it not utilise some of that same energy to do away with this and other 
centies of disease and death ^ 

We are told in The Matal Mercury’ 

The coolie is not a cleanly individual, and if left to himself he would soon 
make even a first-class villa resemble a piggery more than anything else 
And It goes on to say 

But It IS the business of his employer, and particularly of the Protector of 
Immigrants, to see that he is not left to himself in the matter of sanitation, not 
only for his own sake, but for the sake of the whole community It is also a 
matter for the Medical Officer of Health for the Colony to see to, and if employers 
are found providing inadequate and filthy accommodation for their coolies, 
they ought to be made to mend their ways 
With the second of these statements we are in entire accord Indeed, 
It goes far to answer those who insist upon the alleged insanitary habits 
of the Indians as a whole The fiist assertion requires to be examined 
before being accepted It is disposed of in the following extract fiom 
the Report already quoted 

It was specially noted here (Queen Street Compound) that the compound, 
being connected with the sewerage system, enabling as it does ample washing, 
bathing, and latrine needs, was remarkably clean compared with any of the other places 
inspected 

So we have it on record that the Corporation has had the evil pointed 
out to It, that such evils, being permitted to continue, cast a stigma upon 
the body that condones them, and last, but not least, that the Corporation 
has, in the cases of the Eastern and the Western Vleis, done piactically 
nothing to remedy them Who then, has a nght to add insult to injury 
by urging the insamtation of the Indian community as a reason why 
they should be wiped out of existence^ The effect of the Corporation’s 
policy of laissez faire is obvious How long will the cause remain undealt 
with ^ 

Indian Opinion, 25-2-1905 
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The question of sanitation as a whole, in so far as the Indian community 
is affected, has been already dealt with^ We now propose to examine 
the cause of the particular disease that is claiming its unfortunate victims 
epidemically, and to discuss the effect of that cause 

In last Saturday’s Mercury, there appeared a lengthy paragraph deahng 
with the attitude said to be adopted by “the Indians” towards the authori- 
ties, especially in reference to the concealment of plague-sickness The 
writer made a number of curiously inadequate statements, upon which 
he based several somewhat querulous enquiries, and concluded by suggest- 
ing that “possibly this conduct (concealment of plague) has much to do 
with the recrudescence of the disease occasionally” 


I Vide the preceding item 
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What are the plain facts'^ 'We have a community composed of whites 
and Indians, the poor of the former section being, propoi tionately, fewer 
than those of the latter. It follows, then, that the poorer folk amongst 
the Asiatic population are more liable, numerically, to disease than are 
the poorer Europeans Next, we have an assertion made that “the Indians” 
seriously hamper the authonties “by refusing to give information and in 
cverv way endeavouring to conceal the whereabouts of any sufferers”. 
Again we ask, ‘What Indians^” Surely, it is not mtended to saddle the 
uuhole Indian community with the fault of a few of its most ignorant section. 
Why are these careless generalisations made ^ Is it not possible to impress 
upon the intelligent public the fact that there are as many subtle 
sub-diviiions amongst Indians as amongst any other civilised people^ It 
ii> almost disheartening to observe how these mis-statements continue 
to be made, with an utter irresponsibility that makes one wonder 
whether the facts of history arc ever conned and become a pait of oui 
pre-ent-day philosophy. 

The higher-class Indians never cease, both by personal example and 
by precept, to impress upon their less-favoured brethren the necessity of 
eo-operating with the authorities in order that the effort to stamp out 
tlu fell disease, that is now rife amongst us, may not prove abortive Over 
and 0%'ei again, we ourselves have, in our leading columns, both m English 
and m the* vcinacular tongues, done our best to point the moral that 
‘Cllcanliness is next to Godlincis”. And yet we have foolish people asking 
why* the Indiana” do not co-operate with the authorities' 

Moieoseijif, class for class, a comparison be made between Europeans 
'lul Indians, it will, we feel assured, be found that there is no greater 
frequency of concealment, no greater reluctance* to advertise cases of 
pi igue, ainongct tlu* latter than amongst the former We do not lay special 
'.irti* upon thii fact, nor do w'c caie to use the iu quoque argument. Wc 
in*. Iiowc ,'er, compelled to do so in sclf-dc'fcnce, foi it is distinctly unfair 
to sugp*st that such conduct on tin p.irt of a few Indians, which no one 
dr p>on . nmre tisan we ourselves, ‘’b idly prejudices” the Inclian eomrnumty 
"m the tyt» ol Europe’anj”. There is, how'cver, one important reason 
w*h\ ( we a of concealment do occur. We are informed that, at the plague 
boipual, no diiUnetiort H made between Indians and Kaflii'i, all being 
lus<bd topthcr uuhsrruninaicly. .'\n%one with i veil tlu sUgiitest know- 
led u- ot Indian h.ibu> md prejudice^ will at onci e how great a factor 
unj nssdsp_ncci> in impeding the good work initiated by the authoiities 
Wc c'li only iay that, so long as no acparatc accommodation is allotted 
i > iMhaai as such, and so long .i> no differentiations of creed and caste 
afe m nl! .‘uuuigst tin Indians iheinst, Kes, with due regard to nligioui 
aa 'u 1 j aad irsdiuonal bi.lic}>, ,o long v.’ill the authorities cop< in vain 
,<.* I ;n u\ of t!.: duhealu'*> 'h tt could, a/ith a little fon nght, be CiUtly 


Vt f, f • ahr* id/ 
Cl * i - i f if ri. * p s. 


ni trut, how* and why iiumitary cmuiuionj 
rcr iudi.vi.s Pi jgu' h ij bio-i n out m Durban. 
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Who arc the first victims ^ Indians But, we ask, pertinently, what Indians ^ 
Who are these Indians^ None other than those employed, housed, and 
“cared for” by the Corporation of the Borough that prides itself upon 
being the model borough of South Africa ' These Indians are employed 
by the Corporation to perform the filthiest work They are used to clean 
drains and sewers, and in every possible unsavoury pursuit — and are 
“housed” m “sanitary” quarters like the Eastern and the Western Vleis 
What wonder, then, that these unfortunates are liable to contract this 
and every other dirt disease^ The Sanitary Commission’s Report, 
to which fuller reference has been made elsewhere, descnbes, reahstically 
enough, the horrible surroundings amidst which these wretched people 
are compelled to perpetuate a degraded existence And, when plague 
not unnaturally breaks out amongst them, although complaint after com- 
plaint has been directed to the authonties by the Indian community, 
and by the experts appointed by those same authorities, the Indians, without 
distinction, are blamed for insanitary habits, and “the coohe” is incontinen- 
tly dubbed a breeder of disease A man that is made to live m a pigsty 
IS not unhkely to become as filthy in his habits as is its nghtful denizen 
Dr Turner the Medical Officer of Health for the Transvaal, when speaking 
in the Legislative Council regarding the condition of the Johannesburg 
Indian Location, remarked 

The coohe location at Johannesburg was in a disgraceful condition, and why’ 
Because those poor people were compelled to live m it, like chickens in a coop, 
and It was left in a most insanitary condition by the authorities If Mr Raitt 
(M LG) had been compelled to live in it, he would have been just as dirty 

We are obliged to say, with regret, that the culpnt, in the case of insani- 
tation, IS the Corporation itself, upon which is the guilty responsibihty 
for the awful conditions that are known to exist upon its own property 
and for the deaths that have taken place from the plague It is deliberately 
drawing a red herring across the trail, in the light of these facts, to accuse 
the Indian community, or even the wretched “coohe”, of msamtary 
habits and wilful lack of effort to co-operate with the powers that be 
to remedy the evils 

We have to express our acknowledgements to the plague experts 
that have been employed by the Government and the Corporation They 
have done their best to have the evils remedied, and have offered 
recommendations, but all to no purpose It is quite useless seizing 
upon an effect and regarding it as a cause None the less, it remains 
an effect, and the cause, being quite other than what it is reported to be, is 
still to seek 

Notwithstanding all this, we find responsible people approving the 
introduction of further legislation upon the lines of Lord Milner’s notice, 
relegating Indians to “Bazaars” — there “to stew in their own juice,” 
as Mr J E O’Connor, late Director-General of Statistics to the Indian- 
Government, aptly stigmatised it — and so perpetuate horrors similar 
to those existing in the Locations on Corporation ground^ It has been held that 
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die true test of good government is that it raises the lowly to a higher 
conception of duty, never that it degrades them to an even baser servitude. 
But *a foohah consistency”, a broad spirit of statesmanship, certainly 
cloto not mould the sanitary and political pohcies of the Durban Munici- 
pailly ‘ 

Indnin Opinion^ 25-2-1905 
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W'c recommend that our readers carefully study the newspapers 

corning diuM- dava from India^ for that will convince them how our brethren 

til' rt iirc leady to lush to our succour. At the Congress session recently 

held m Bombay, there was a very good discussion of the disabilities and 

h ird^hips v.e arc experiencing here, and the speeches made there by our 

rs pic-t ntatiM^ created such a strong impression upon that august body 

th It ilu kadtra have begun to realise the gravity of our problem and to 

cfioiis to improve our condition Even the Press has taken up 

our Cijt wuh vigour. .Ml this is very' satisfactory, and we should 

bi. in mkful to God that the reprc:>cntatives of the Indian people them- 

iiivo lurnid their attention to the redres'. of our grievances ^Ve 

dicuiorc. be prepaied to discharge our duties with greater enthusi- 

ihv prov».rb> go, ‘God helps those who help themselves,” and 

Ynn c innot go to heaven without dying yourseli” Likewise w'e* needs 

do our dutv and, d wc do not, our object will not be fulfilled. The 

gn the help ae neeivv. from others, the greater should be tlie intensity 

of our oan Gioit^, for such help idds to our responsibility It is but natural 

th ’l ae hould aruggie to r« move oui hardships. If we did not, we would 

be <u'isKler>d woist tlian beasts When tin re are people coming foi- 

w ifd to hvlp ui, Vie mint abo think of our duty lov/ards them, iind 

Kdoubh oiir chons ind work with greater ardour and enthusiasm, so 

ti>,tt di! V m iv be iiisfied, encouraged and feel that we ate not unworthy 

of tbc.tr ;cnKlne'> By pr</Ving our worth, we shall add to their iteiil, 

doing our a service m the process Even an utterly woikliy man will 

fiuho* tht* tiuth of thii. More .o, those who are rchgious-inmded. 

It 1 -, ih' rct'orf, our rnrrest appe li to all our Indian bothnn in 

'sjLOi Mneu chat th'W' should {wndai over v.hat h Ui been said above, 

tv. When th' Indi in leaders an rt adv 
* / 

’ to arm them with tlu means of doing 
tn It, if ive do not <lo so, the/ wd! not b, able to 
nouki like to 'the following three ihutgi 
v.c shouhi k* t p up will tiioru, '' 2 / vnr diouid 
u <nhne-"fl of vy- true jtate of our aUair,, and Vw. ihoold 
e i,i ..tb ea. n' fun ii u defr “^y cl e e qa n i > thty su'ght hive 

' V. rr.U’ » f, i ,n. ae'..u.‘‘> on ''uir L Iiah. \d the tl du”gi 

’ ^ c'* in* t IV. a w* .re t re.^l/ 5 ., '-'.t tii; 
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Uiat is oiu own clloits aic continuing more oi less, and we do 
publicist die tine facts .-Vs lor the thud item, vu , the funds, we have 
not done anv thing so far It is, thcrefoie, neccssaiy to give full thought 
to tins witliout delay Supplying the necessaiy funds is like arming them 
with i Very potent weapon In the modern world, money is needed at 
step, and if it luns short, one has to face disappointment in the 
end, however great and noble one’s hopes and aspirations might be Just 
IS ni in needs food, so does public work require money Those who 
would iielp us would give their valuable tune and gladly exert them- 
sehcs, but if we tighltn our purse-strings when they need money, we 
would be eonsideud mean and contemptible 

We should consider how oui leaders can help us, and with oui experi- 
ence in this country, it siiould not be diflicult to think of the means 
We have learnt, from experience, Jiow to acliicvc our aims under 
British rule Tlie Tiansvaalcis, when they willed it, forced a war, and 
now, s.liLU they so w'lll it, they can cause us a lot of harassment How 
do lliev do tliis^ Tiiey hold meetings at diflerent places to canvass 
public suppoit for their views, since it is not always possible for the 
whole community to attend the meetings, they launch newspapers and 
go on wilting, day in and day out, whatever they like, they also issue 
pamphlets and wiite open letters to the Press, they draft petitions, get 
them printed .ind obtain a sufficient number of signatures on them, and 
they send out telegrams to publicise their activities To do all this, money 
IS essential, and their leaders, therefore, do not hesitate to relieve their 
purses a little And though these people arc powerful, intelligent and 
united and wield great influence here as well as m England, they always 
go on making efforts tactfully to gam their objective avoiding obstacles 
It IS such men we have to contend with We arc weak, less intelli- 
gent, and unable to unite, not knowing the full sigmficance of unity 
We have no influence with the Government and there is a deplorable 
lack of thought and the enthusiasm necessary to show our mettle 
How, then, can we put up a fight ^ As against our shortcomings, we 
have justice on our side, and justice can discomfit the opponent How- 
ever, to gain the final victory, we must certainly show our mettle and 
worth, for, m the absence of these qualities, justice itself gets weakened 
Fortunately for us, there arc in India at the moment several men of 
position and prestige from tlus country, through whom help should be ren- 
dered to the Indian leaders We should give all the monetary help possible 
from every part of South Africa, particularly from Natal and the Transvaal, 
and so back the Indian leaders that, m conformity with British practice, 
they rmght ventilate the people’s feelings in the matter and demand justice 
from the Government Things do not cost as much m India as they do 
here. The country being poor, a little money would be enough But 
the country is very large. Our leaders here should therefore take all 
these facts into considciation and do their obvious duty without delay 
That IS to say, they should immediately send respectable sums of money 
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£0 India so that the enthusiasm of the Indian leaders might not cool down, 
ai'd ihc> might carry on ceaseless agitation throughout the country by 
suing pamphlets and holding meetings. This would also mean that 
the Indian Government had the full backing of the people. The British 
Government would, consequently, be compelled to pay attention to the 
matter 

[From Gujarati] 
fiidi'Jn Opinion^ 25-2-1905 


300. GEjVEIbiL DEALERS AT THE GATE 


The Cape Government Gazette publishes the text of a Bill to regulate 
the tiade of a general dealer. We can understand the regulation of dealers’ 
heencea, but iliat the Law should regulate the trade of the dealers also 
i, an idea altogether novel We reproduce the operative clauses of the 
B'll in another column. It contains in all 35 sections, most of which could, 
more oi 1 luve been avoided; but we must, at the same time, confess 

mat, though the Bill li drastic enough, it shows on the part of the framers 
gru u regard for the interests of the general dealers, and in that respect 
It ij undoubtedly L'S open to objection than the Natal Act According 
to liu Bill, all the present iiccnce-holderi are protected unless they have 
coiiunitud bie.'chis ol the law regarding Sunday trading, the selling of 
.janiunui hquor, or ^s.initation, or unless the premises have been allowed 
to \y cnim. a nuiianco to the neighbourhood by reason of the habits of 
tl dt alcrh eintomcrj, hu aiaociatew or himself. With reference to the new 
hceiK=', a Rt. lUhat Migiaiatc may lojue a certificate enabling the appli- 
c .ni to t I'^e out the hccnct., or the question may be decided by the Licens- 
ing Court. Botii the .Magiiiri'te and the Licensing Court have the power 
to the Ueeuei, ou gromtL, inter aha, of the character of the applicant, 

of uiabdK;' to volte m .ome European language, or to keep intelligible 

r^eooLol nio tr.uwaeuoi’S. Ihere i,, too, the powei granted to the hcenee- 
J old' j, la the event of hm iteence buing canc< lied, to appeal to die Supreme 

C! nut, 1 ‘‘ '"pt V’hLn tlia e uiC( Ilation h.u taken placi by rea.on of cou- 

, (I'on under the Liquor .\c£. The most objectionable clime throughout 
ia«' B.i! ..ids ref man to the European lan''uag>„s. 'fhe habitual af- 
fnau to nuUuuw oi British Indian^ and tin ir cultured languag* » that 
' a > pr« . ’on nnphe-i rnuhr-. it meejiary for the Bntidi Indhuu at 
L I i j opv/< e the B’ll, v.h.cli othenvi.c they coi'hl have gladly a*.enttd 
/ in .npj"tt£'ou •)» juch ve .a*a>u> proviaoijj li not taleitlaud to 
. 'L e ^ . nie.i <A the Indian 1 . We cannot undcntaml v*hy iV man, 
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have V knowledge ot “some Euiopcan language”. Why should they get 
a licence, and a welt-bchavcd Indian subject, having business premises 
in a pcifcctly sanitary condition, and bearing an unexceptionable chara- 
cter, be insulted by having it Hung in his face that he is unfit because he 
docs not know a European language^ We trust that the British Indians 
at the Cape will co-opeiate m resisting this fiesh attempt at imposing a 
burden on them, and that the Government will see their way to expunge 
from the Bill the objectionable clause, and thus secure the active co- 
opci itiou ot a Inge body of the traders concerned, 

[iidtan Optmon, 1-3-1905 


310 LYDLUV UCEj\GES NEED FOR VIGILANCE~II 

Tliese two defeats'^ aie not to be considered as those of Sheth Hoonda- 
m il alone, but ol all the Indian traders in Natal We cannot say that 
the Supreme Court lias done deliberate injustice, but we do believe that, 
if ail appeal is preferred to the Privy Council against the decision of the 
Supreme Court, the result would, in all probabhty, be favourable to the 
Indian traders Had the intention of the legislators been what the Supreme 
Court holds it to have been, the question arises why the hccnce form origi- 
nally lequiicd only the name of the town and not the actual place or 
locality The practice of mentioning the locality was introduced subsequ- 
ently, and that fact is by itself an answer to the decision of the Supreme 
Court. But It IS not necessary at present to go into legal mceties It is, 
however, necessary to realise tliat the licensing law is on the whole disastrous 
to the Indian traders, and all possible efforts should be made to get it 
altered. It has been adequately demonstrated, and all are agreed, that the 
law IS oppressive, that it has caused much mjusUce, and because of it, 
many a shopkeeper is faced with ruin It is, therefore, our clear duty not 
to sit silent but to make all possible efforts to get the law altered and 
persist m them till we succeed It is obvious that the slightest indiffer- 
ence in such a matter may prove disastrous. 

Let us now consider what should be done immediately Perfectly 
reliable information should be gathered from every place as to whether 
or not Indians received regular licences at the begmning of the year, and 
tins information should be made as widely known as possible The leaders 
of tlie community should ponder ovei this information and take the neces- 
sary steps in regard to it All facts should be communicated to those 
working on our behalf in India and Great Britain, so that, as our local 
efforts progress, parallel attempts to strengthen our cause might also be 
made there Unless and until work proceeds in this way, it is, in our 
opinion, futile to hope for any improvement in the condition of our traders 
We should remember that it was as a result of similar efforts made by us 

1 Vide “Indian Licences Need for Vigilance”, 18-2-1905 
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in 1898 that the Colonial Secretary here, acting on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
strong despatch, v/rote confidentially in 1899 to all Municipalities in Natal 
v.aming them that, if the Indian traders were harassed, the law would have 
to be altered and the demand of the Indians for the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court conceded Soon after, war broke out and everything 
came to a standstill Now that the mischief has started again, there is the 
greattsc need for us to be vigilant Bearing this incident in mind, we 
should do our work courageously- If we go on doing our duty properly, 
we are sure to succeed m the end. 

[From Gujarati] 
hid’ an Opunon, 4-3-1905 


311. HIjVDUISM 


[Johannesburg, 
March 1, 1905] 


Mr M K Gindhi dcliscrtcl the first of a series of four leetures on the above 
,ul)jK t at tlie M e.oiuc temple, IMcm Street, on Saturday evening last, under the 
of the Jolutintdiurg Lodge of the Theosophical Society, Major Peacocke, 
r<. j.duit, in the chair 


Mr O uulhi introduced his subject byiemarking that the endeavours 
oi tile Johaunt'jburg Lodge to promote interest m the study of different 
rtligioiw Jz-iUms were most piaiscworthy, tending, as they did, to widen 
people’s a^mpathies, and enlarge their comprclicnsion of the motives 
intl bvh L uiidcrlvmg thr actions of those who were strangers in creed 
iiul colour lie himself had endeavoured, during his tlcvcn years’ resi- 
iktue in boiuh Africa, to remove the prejudice and ignorance that existed 
com -riling fu> own people 

(kmupumg, the lecturer dt scribed what w.is meant by the title “Hindu”, 
rekiiing it to [hr brancii of the Aryan people tliat had migrated to the 
I, uw-Iu>hw Ubtrietj India, and had colonised that vast country. As 
a. m lit* ol Jaet, Arvyrnwin would ha%e been a better descriptive word than 
Hmduiun, in < xplamiuon of the* faith accepted by s,o many millions of 
.,‘i csiimtrs ni! n, 

Unr cjf the mo^t fr markable char leiciisut* of the religion piofisscd 
bs Hi ndu> ',•..13 h'-abaegatum, and this w.u obvioudy ^howa in the name 
>>f te, it 'If, for, unlike most of the great woild religions, it did 

e >l viru’.r it aim'* irom in’, propiu t oi teacher, although it countid 
.f * sn t ers it ,[ within fold. 1 he lecturer further inaanccd tfie 

t.i ' ' >,f Vo oc m lUppwit of tlm coat' ntion, when the* Imli.tn 'oidH 

w ‘ i'. - ’,.n> n iu.'iiswn fae* d tin whole Britwh .\tmy. waived their 
A' a t,/ ra»w*'> m 'a. our of the Bntrh -oldter , they tin m 'Lo 

* f * U t<» h > .f* jhr 'watrr m ..ftiJi chf fee h id n boikcl, .•Ithougit 


i's ’we'i f i . iv t £ ul iLo tl 
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Singh,' an mcltnlurod British Indian, who was chosen foi the post of 
honour of warning the inhabitants of Ladysmith during tlie siege, when- 
c\ci a Boer shell was coming, by ringing a btll when perched in a tree. 
It immmcnt risk to himself This man was mentioned several times m 
despatches b> Su George White 

llu Hindus themsclvcb claimed that the date of their sciiptuies was 
viilcd in the mist of antiquity, the scriptures themselves being God-given 
As against that, some Euiopcans contended that the scriptures were not 
mori than I,00U or l-,00d ycais old Mr Tilak, a well-known Indian 
Sanskiitist, has, houevci, calculated that, from certain astronomical obser- 
vations made in these works, they were at least 10,000 ycais old, although 
they woic only committed to writing some three hundred years after Christ 
The Vtdas, is these scriptures were known, consisted of sepaiatc hymns, 
each being held to cover a definite period, and quite independent of each 
other And, typically, not one author’s name had passed down to pos- 
terity ' The Vidas had inspired the thought of many illustrious men of 
the West, imongst whom might be mentioned Arthur Schopenhauer and 
Professor Max Muller 

0\ei two hundred millions of people professed Hinduism, and tins 
faith entered into their cvciy act The key-note of Hinduism on the spiritual 
side was vioKsha, oi salvation, that is, the final absorption of the Soul 
in the Infinite Soul that pervades all things In regard to religion, panthe- 
ism was the chief characteiistic, whilst, on the ethical plane, self-abnegation 
was the most notable quality, with its corollary, toleration In social matters, 
the characteristic of caste was predominant, whilst the ceiemomal character- 
istic was the sacrificing of animals At a time when the faith of the Hindus 
had become more formal. Prince Gautama Buddha, having learnt the 
spintinl worth of things during a prolonged period of contemplation, 
commenced to teach that ammal sacrifices were dcspintualising, and that 
the highest form of love was expressed by extending that toleration, which 
W'as already a tenet of their faith, m the Erection of refraining from killing 
or otherwise detroymg living things Hinduism had never, as a religion, 
been missionary, as were Christianity and Mahomedamsm, but, under 
King Asoka, the Buddhist priests were sent far and wide to propagate 
the new behef Buddhism had a reforming effect upon Hinduism, some- 
what similar to that of Protestantism upon Catholicism, but there was 
a great difference m the spirit underlying that reform No Hindu bore 
the Buddhist any ill-will, a statement that could not be made in reference 
to the Protestants and Catholics Buddhism was sometimes said to have 
dechned in India This was not really so The Buddhist priests had 
endeavoured to propagate their faith too zealously, and had aroused the 
jealousy, at the time, of the Hindu priesthood, who had driven the Bud- 
dhists to the outskirts of the countiy, to Tibet, China, Japan, Burma and 
Ceylon But the spirit of the Buddhists remained in India, and actuated 
every principle professed by the Hindus 

1 Vide Vol III, p 168 and Salyagralta m South Africa, Chapter IX 
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In tins connection, the lecturer briefly referred to Jamism as a most 
intervsiing form of faith. The Jams claimed that it was altogether inde- 
pv-ndcnt of Buddliism, not a growth from it Unlike others, they did not 
ciami for the faith that it was of Divine ongin, recogmsmg that its sacred 
’.vritings ^'.ere the results of human workmanship. Jamism was, perhaps, 
the most logical of all faiths, and its most remarkable characteiisdc was 
Its scrupulous regard for all things that lived. 

\fttr tile lecture, Mr. Gandin answered sonic quesUons put to him by members 
the audiiace, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to him, which 
he d« pric. ted 'mihngl/, on the ground that they were not yet deserved. 

Ine ccond lecture of the series will be given on Saturday evening ne\t, the 11th 
in it , at the same hall 

The Star, 10-3-1905 


3!2 Hl*EECH A T FAREWELL TO L W. RITCLT 

Tins IS a bruf report of GaniUnji's speech at a Johannesbm q function to bid 
fartuAl to Rilcli 

[March 9, 1905] 

Ml Gandhi said he would like to add his own e\pression of appie- 
< i.iiion both of Mr. Ritch’s charactci and his actual work in the speaker’s 
oiiice. .Mr, Gandhi gave a brief histoty of his iclations with Mr. Ritch, 
dea rihing the ..eiuiment of brothcihood that attached them to each other. 
Sjj a lal 3tr> 'j was laid upon Ruch’s self-sacrificc at the time of the plague 
hut vc.ir, v.luti iu insisted upon tending the Indian plague-patients, 
t.giSiuk o of possible conse'tjuences to himself - He regarded the cause of 
.Mr. Rue!*\ departure foi Home as* God-sent, and he had no doubt that 
■diatever happened would be lor the best. 

/'£(/; I Upino'i, 25-3-1905 
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313. A POLITICAL MEDICAL REPORT 


The Medical Officer of Potchefstroom, at the instance of the Town 
Council, has prepared a report on the condition of the Indian quarters 
in that town The circumstances under which it was prepared are rather 
pecuhar As our readers are aware, the Potchefstroom people are very 
much exercised over the proposed erection of a mosque by the Indian' 
Mahomedans At the Town Council meeting where, in spite of legal 
opinion to the contrary, the Councillors decided to oppose the erection 
of the mosque, they also passed a resolution instructing the Medical Officer 
to make an inspection of that part of the town and report at once to the 
Council One would think there is absolutely no connection between 
the erection of the mosque — which is purely and simply a building devoted 
to religious worship and which is never used as a dwelling place — and the 
sanitary condition of the surrounding houses However, the Town Council 
of Potchefstroom, like the wolf in the fable, wanted some charge to go on 
with The Medical Officer, Dr Fnel — faithful servant that he is to the 
Town Council — has risen to the occasion and subnntted a report, according 
to their desire, which is a curious document The Doctor says 

The premises were on the whole fairly dean, but if any epidemic broke out. 

It would be very difficult to disinfect them, as they largely consist of a patch- 
work of shanties of all shapes and sizes 

The question naturally arises what has the Officer been doing all 
this time^ The plague has been in the Transvaal now for a year, and 
these premises have not been found a source of danger To-day, they 
are found to be an urgent danger to the town, and must be dealt with at 
once, not to prevent the plague, but — the building of a mosque' This 
would be ludicrous, were it not so openly dishonest The Doctor says 
there were sanitary conveniences in each of the premises, but as a state- 
ment of this description is very damaging to the cause of the Town Council, 
he must, forsooth, add that in most cases the bath water is thrown on the 
street He does not say how many of the Europeans in Potchefstroom 
also throw their bath water on the street, and on our own part we strongly 
suspect the Indians who do so have no other course open to them. The 
Doctor, however, still could not make out a transgression of the bye-laws, 
and so he adds 

Although they may not actually transgress the bye-laws, still the minimum 
of air space was closely approached m every case, and the rooms were badly 
ventilated 

We wonder whether the Potchefstroom Mumcipal bye-laws allow 
of bad ventilation being tolerated If so, why does not the Municipality 
ask foi an amendment of the bye-laws, so that they might satisfy the 
requirements of hygiene and sanitation^ As a matter of fact, we happen 
to know that the public health bye-laws framed by the Government have 
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been adopted by the Mumcipahty of Potchefstroom, and that they are 
jtnngcnt and exacting. The Doctor concludes the medical portion of 
tile report, hy saying that, taken as a whole, their manner of living is not 
UD to the piesent-day standard, and that houses and their residents m the 
centre of the tot/n are a continual source of danger to public health. 
^Vc sec nothing in the report, which is so frankly contradictory, that would 
warrant the opinion given by tlie Doctor. And, as if the medical repoit 
made by him were not enough, he goes on to give a legal opinion, and 
suggests that the Government should be approached to compel all Asiatics 
other than duly licensed traders to reside in the Bazaars 

.Although this report is in our opimon self-condemned, it might be 
,‘,orth while producing an impartial opimon about the very dwellings on 
wluch Dr. Fricl has given his verdict We are, fortunately, in possession 
o! a icport prepared at the instance of the Indians in Potchefstioom by 
Dr. Thomas J Divon, the District Surgeon. He says. 

In yoiint through the eanoui premises I am pleased to say I was greatly 
Jinprdjcd \.uh the gtiicral condition of each place I visited, both internally 
i. acll aj externally Taking all things into consideration, the backyards are 
U p> rfectly clean and sanitary I saw no accumulation of rubbish, this, I 
iinderit uid, is being carried -'wny daily by the* contractor The bucket system 
i> hi forie, as m other parts of the town, which is also attended to by the saiu- 
i.r) depirtniuit, ind I can find no fiult from what I saw There appears to 
•nt to br no fault u regards sleeping accommodation At the back of each 
b’..* m Ill addition, I noticed a kind of mess room cap iblc of scaling about 
a to h I .r O'ij, uid each lue. its own kitchens, wluch are also well kept 
Wc hm.e before us .1 detailed report of each of the dwellings c.xammcd 
b*; thr Doctor. Hero, then, is an unbiassed medical report given by a 
gentleman liietng no master to please, and who finds that the Indian 
dweliuigj arc hJt open to objection from a sanitary standpoint. 

Dr. Prs r> report, wc notice, has been teferred by the Town Council 
to tlv Gu'.einmeut, and we await what it has to say to it. It is palpably 
tJir titmioii of a man \,{io c mclmauon xuns counter to his conscience'. 

lil .-1 Opi'-o!, 11-3-1903 


jli. rift llEiini 01- EDUC [TED IjYDIAXS 


Whai w. eurnpue edneate'd per on> hi India with tlioje m otiier 
we are sadly disappointed Tnc formation of a new Liberal 
Mju' *r. 01 Lngltnd i, no,/ under conaderation. The' age, of the Itadera 
o. uu^ group ill vtry Jgmfic int for it> Mr. Bryce ami .Mr. John Morky 




hi r I'-i ,'d, Lord Biacry .uul Sir mw’ Cainpbeii-B iimermau are 
L .ri xp'x err t> 7y, me Du\e ol Drvoiwiure 1 j 72 and 5tr Henry I‘o,vk*r, 
n xir (hii'-i'T. Dd'sig iihv/.c mdu ion in the Mini, try i> not Vvty 
! * 0 , uid Lo'd R'/ ebepr, 3/ home .it an/ rate of tfn-c 
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unlikely to come by many elderly persons who can boast of sound health 
and vigoui One might attribute it to the Indian climate, but this can 
be valid only up to a point Our men of earlier generations enjoyed long 
life, full of health and vigour They were so tall and well built that 
our contemporaries look dimumtive beside them If the Indian 
climate of old was so healthy and bracing, it cannot be that it does not 
noiv favour a good physique The real reason is that we are unmindful of the 
maxims of good health This attitude of negligence, which begins at school 
or college, continues into maturity We remain engrossed in our work, in 
earning money and in improving our lot We then hardly stop to realise 
that It IS only natural for the body to wear down under severe strain 
Most educated Indians do not have the habit of regular physical exercise 
They seem quite innocent of the fact that the mind needs rest and 
recreation as well One might find stray clubs and societies [among 
Indians,] but very few participate in their affairs actively Some of them, 
who have little to do at home, prefer low types of pleasure to a chat or 
a game or two of billiards Again, unlike Europeans who have an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the importance of health and happiness, they do not 
go to parties, balls, plays nor have they other pastimes Their lives are dull 
and monotonous, if we leave out of account the variety of busmess that 
demands their attention Such ways spell the ruin of a whole people, but, 
unfortunately, no one can as yet forsee their deleterious consequences 
Not yet conscious of any lU-health, they think themselves free from disease 
And because they can do their work, digest their food and do not feel 
any mamfest ailment, they consider themselves healthy All of a 
sudden, this sense of well-being ceases, they find themselves in the gnp of 
of some serious disease, and they despair We must learn from the 
example of those who have earlier fallen a prey to this habit, and beware 
But then we are too slow and careless to profit by such examples That 
IS why we do not find among educated Indians persons of ripe old age 
This defect is by no means peculiar to any individual or family, rather 
the entire Indian nation suffers from it A countrywide effort is most 
essential in order to save Indian youth from being bhghted prematurely 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 11-3-1905 


315. A WAR OF GIAjYTS 


Japan and Russia 

From the news received from the front, it appears that the battle 
no'.v being fought between Japan and Russia near Mukden bids fan to be 
conadered the greatest in all ancient or modern history. To call the battle 
of Mukdt-n, now m progress, the greatest may be dubbed an exaggeration 
It 13 natural that, as a lesult of the frequent publication of sensational 
newa in the papers, the people m general develop a dislike for such lepoits 
and, coiiacqucnth , calling the battle of Mukden the greatest might be 
t-onndered an exaggeration Nevei theless, we must point out that tens of 
thou andi of men arc now being annihilated on both sides m the battle 
Japan hai here attacked Russia from east, west and south, that is, the 
attick IS not frontal, but on the flanks of the Russian army. It is possi- 
if the flanks succumb, the van also might give way. 

.\t the helm of all these manoeuvres of the army stands the heroic 
figure ol Marquis Oyama of Japan The battle covers an area of a hundred 
mslf .'lid a million men have entered the field The weapons of destruction 
u 'd ''luge from the smalle.t rifles to the biggest guns No c/Tort possible 
h.r iuunan t d< nc ha-, been spared to bring about the quickest destruction 
ol men (knirage .md endurance have not been found wanting undei 
any A hundred thousand men have been utterly dcstioyed If Japan 
d ka^^ Rii aa m tin? battle, there is strong reason to believe that the end 
lit ih< .. r s > near at hand. II uing lost Port Aithur,^ Russia no more holds 
ms ' i pov.tr, ind u i. improbable tliat she will send more men to Man- 
K.mrii b'/ ^'nd Flu in oph m Ruiiia have already begun to detest the 
u; 'I, tiwe fur? , ilw aims it preamt m .Manchuna sustains a defeMt, 
it v,iil not b* urem.irv fui Japui to make any furihei saenfuts 
[From CJujar.uij 



316 LETTER TO DADABHAI jYAOROJI 

21-24 Court Chambers, 
Corner Rissik & Anderson Streets, 

P O Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
March 11, 1905 


to 

The Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji 

22, Kennington Road 

London 

DEAR MR D^VDiVBH.VI, 

This will serve to introduce to you Mr L W. Ritch of Johannes- 
burg Mr Ritch and I have known each other intimately for several 
years Mr Ritch holds very decided pro-Indian views and in order, among 
other things, the better to serve the Indian cause he is proceeding to England 
to study for the Bar. 

I shall esteem it a favour if you will be good enough to give him the - 
benefit of your assistance Mr Ritch has studied the Indian question 
in South Africa 

I remain. 

Tours truly, 

M. K Gandhi 

From a photostat of the orjgmal G N 2266 


317. HINDUISM 

[JOHANNEBSURG, 

March 11, 1905] 

Mr Gandhi delivered his second lecture on “Hinduism” under the auspices of 
the Johannesburg Theosophical Lodge, at the Masonic Temple, on Saturday evening 
The hall was well filled 

The lecturer, after giving a short resume of the previous lecture, 
said that the second lecture would be devoted to what might be termed 
the second epoch of Hinduism After the reformation that took place 
from within, under the influence of the teachings of Buddha, Hindmsm 
was very largely addicted to idolatry Several explanations were offered 
in extenuation, but the lecturer could not deny the fact that the Hindus 
seemingly worshipped stocks and stones. The Hindu philosophers easily 
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rrcoc'iiscd and 'Aorshippcd God as the purest spirit, and Pantheism 
tool then to the inghtst flight It similarly brought down the ignorant 
mu.As to thu lo.'.esc depths. If the infant mind could not reahse God 
aj a pure spirit, it had no difficulty in worshipping Him through His 
v’anoi>> manifestations Many worship Him through the sun, the moon and 
tnc star^, and man^y ivorship Him through stocks and stones also, a mode 
of v.orohip to which philosophical Hinduism, with its tolerant spirit, 
bad no difficulty in reconciling itself So the ivheel of Ehndu hfe went 
merniy on, until thcie arose in the desert of Arabia a power that was 
dt^tirn d to 1 tvolutionisc ideas and to leave a permanent impress Mahomet, 
Aiuht vet a boy, on seeing around him people given to idolatry, to lustful 
indidgcncts, and to drunkenness, burned within himself with rage. He 
A., also Judaijin prostrate and Christiamty debased tie felt, even as 
did .Moai and Chiht, that he was a man with a mission He deeided 
to d' h.'cr hi;i ni'ssion to the world, and he chose the members of his own 
1 iiiiiiv as the first lecipients The lecturer was not one of these who believed 
that the n ligion of Islam was a religion of the sword. Washington Irving, 
1 3 in- v.orl on Islam, had asked a pertinent question, namely, ‘•Where 
h id Llarn, in it^ first stage, found men to wield the sword Pic believed 
d»at iiv juete s of Mahomedamsm wa:> largely due to its simpheity and 
to it. refognUion of human weal.nesses Pie [the Prophet] taught that God 
w . Oat and only One, that he was Pits Messenger He taught also that 
or ''.t-r ibioUuGy necessary as an uphlling influence, and m order to 
i rtjig ngctiiei in. foUowets, if only once in a year, he instituted the pilgrim- 

• tt> \pre.', iui tho.e who could afford it, and iccogmsing that people 
.'.on’d . ina > .‘.i-ahh, iie enjoined upon lus followers that they set apart a 

• 1 1 'in f/ortu>a of it uhgiou-.ly for eharuabie pm poses The key-note of 
f } on V aj, he>«ie »e*r, iti it VI Ihng spirit It ofiered equality to all that Ctinie 
«uhni ii paiv% lu the manner dial no other religion in the w'orld did. 

n, s.hr ' -i'?re', alont ‘Jf/O veais after Christ, hn> followers descended 
nr.'!” fmii 1 , Hu'duisiii stood da/ed. It set med to carry cveiytiurig before 
r. i In- dmtrt.e of equalil; could not but appeal to the masses, who 
-- nc 
! ?hv 

.y ivht lutU', did not h'-atate to tonserc bv tiic jV.ord it they could 
a d » M hv ucruiaaon. 'L'lcv more or h-j overran all parU of India, 

s'-m( nhfi. afij ‘ sdub, a.nJ although tin* Rajput valour was at the 

il faimn.t, it p<i..crk > to atif^rd protccnon against the 
UAts.'tl In 'aepmg .dtii tiie ipirit of Hinduijni, an atietnpt 
lira, to b-rig .ibo’U rt f oneili ition bciweta the two f.utiu, 
cio .4 i! nr,, r.o.rr iroje a h.olv nun tbmu the 13th centur.,, 
Alb..'. „I‘o !;iMlca',oU!ed, b/ ’a ep.ug lU'aU the chief tUU A 
if d. . I “ f b.* iewa,,mg "uu wh It liom M diointd on an, to 

• ’ on tiu .it< iunt wai .not tpu'a aa, e an! 'I lie Pmij tb, 

‘ . L " - M as'' 4 u. < i/ii pi' fofs pom I into L'fii j, and wfuaii 

- ' n . ? p' i , ril i) mi \ > i h {' die ytkh r. It- 




i Ilf dot trt 

' iv-.ruhi! ti. lo ihi> irUuruu strenglii w is also added the power 
i.vurd Inc fa'ULieal raider-, .vho, from time to tune, found their 
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gion, who drew upon Kabir for Ins doctrines and added to it mihtant 
Hinduism He offered the olive-branch by respecting the Moslem suscepti- 
bilities, but if that were not accepted, he was equally ready to defend 
Hinduism from the Moslem aggression, and thus Sikhism was a direct 
result of Islam It was well known how biave the Sikh was and what 
service he had rendered to the British Government The influence of 
Mahomcdamsm on Hinduism was that it gave rise to Sikhism and it brought 
out one of the chief characteristics of the rehgion, namely, toleration, 
in Its true light and fulness When there were no political influences at 
work, there was no difficulty about the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
living side by side in perfect peace and amity, each respecting the 
prejudices of the other, and each following his own faith without let or 
lundrance It was Hinduism that gave Mahomcdamsm its Akbai, who, 
with unerring insight, recognised the tolerant spirit and adopted it himself 
in ruhng India Hinduism, moreover, showed its elasticity in that, in 
spite of the fierce stiuggle, the classes as well as a large majority of the 
masses were left totally untouched, and Hinduism arose out of the struggle 
braced, as we would rise out of a cold bath, with warm glow The first 
shock was, no doubt, severely felt, but the Hindu rehgion soon asserted 
Itself The Icctuier also mentioned the Fakirs and the Yogis, and said that 
they lived almost the same kind of life, although the former belonged to 
the Islamic faith and the latter to the Hindu faith 

At the end of tiic lecture several interesting questions were put, and the proceed- 
ings terminated after the usual vote of thanks 

The third lecture^ of the series will be given next Saturday at 8 o’clock m the 
Masomc Temple The synopsis is as follows The advent of Christianity in India, com- 
parison between Mahomcdamsm and Christianity as they appeared to the Hmdus, 
influence of Christianity on Hinduism, a mixture of Christianity and modern or western 
civilisation, the direct failure and indirect success of Christianity in India, Ram Mohan 
Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Dayanand, Theosophy, tlie Brahmo Samaj and the Arya 
Samaj, the slate of Hinduism to-day, its vivacity and the secret of its great staying 
power 

The Star, 18-3-1905 


1 The reports of the third and fourth lectures in The Star if any did appear, are not 
available A summary of the four lectures, however, was later published m Indian Opinion, 
Vide “Lectures on Religion’’, 15-4-1905 
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The Honour \ulf Coloni\l Secret \ry 
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My Association venture^ respectfully to draw your attention to the 
Miclo'i d cuttmgA from i\\c Potchefslroom Budget, giving a leport on tlie 
anti-Asiatic demonstration that took place on Saturday the 4th instant 
at Potdufstroom in fiont of the Indian stores on the market square. 

M) Association ha^ been informed by the British Indians living m 
Potent fltioom that the proceedings were violent and that speeches were 
incfiL .ixh .11 to arou-sc the worst feehngs of the populace. After the 
p^^du•^ wiic rmi:>hcd, some mibchicvously inclined people began to throw 
aoru > at the ohop v.indows of the Indian stores, and had it not been for 
the nhcuut manner in \shich the police had prepaied themselves for such 
liiiri'pncy, It i 3 dilficult to s.i> to what extent the violence would have 
s oiu* As It v.aa, the injury done was icstiictcd to the breaking of a few 
jjiaic*';Li-^ .vindov. > 

It v.oithv of note that the demonstration was headed by some of 
th'’ p'a.dpil men in the town, such .is the President of the Potchefstroom 
C'.iamL 1 (A Coninn’iCL*, .i prominent member of the Town Couneil, and 
oda 1 . holdsng public or i^rni-pubiic po.itions It was the proposed ereetion 
o* ,i mo (jtm HI tiu tov.n that w.ci used to inflame public piejudicc against 
tlic I’.di ui eommnmi) but my As-otiataion informed that the site foi 
th'* propoicd II Oiipic i> 

not in t!u“ C' ntre of the tm.n, 
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from the Government, chsappioving of the mannei in which the anti- 
-.Vsiatic agitation is being cained on at Potchcfstioom and to an assurance 
that then persons and pioperty will be fully protected Probably the 
Goveinment may be awaic that the Potchcfstioom Vigilance Association, 
and such othci bodies m the Colony, carry on the agitation with a view, 
as thev have stated, to stiengthcn the hands of the Government, who, 
they say, aie picpared to fall in with their “Demands” and who are in 
their opinion at present engaged in negotiations with the Home Govern- 
ment having that end in view 

My Assoaation cannot conceive that such can be the intentions of 
the Gov eminent, but m its humble opinion the absence of a clear declara- 
tion to the contiar>' by the Government is likely to be misinterpreted 
and thereby to accentuate the violence of the agitation 

My Association, thcrcfoic, trusts that the Government will be pleased 
to take such steps as may be nccessaiy for protecting the rights of the inoffen- 
sive British Indians in Potchcfstioom and other towns m the colony 

/ have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Abdool Gani 
Chairman, 

British Indian Association 

Pretoria \rchivts L G 93, Miscellaneous Tilts 97/3 iMiatics 1902/1907 


319 THE jVd7:iZ; MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS BILL 

We have before us the Natal Government Gazelle of the 21st February, 
1905, containing a “Bill to amend and consolidate the law relating to the 
Municipal Corpoiations” We give in another column the clauses that 
bear directly or indirectly on the British Indian question This will be 
the second attempt of the Government to introduce this Bill and pass 
It into law The definitions given of the terms “Coloured person” and 
“uncivilised races” arc very unsatisfactory, and are calculated to incorpo- 
rate into the Bill the mischief that has been already created by the defini- 
tion of “Coloured person” According to the Bill, the term includes, - 
among others, “any Hottentot, Coolie, Bushman or Lascar” Now the 
terms “coolie” and “lascar” themselves icquire defining, and it is exceed- 
ingly dangerous to leave their interpretation to the administrators of the 
measure, from the Attorney-General down to Kaffir policemen How, 
for instance, is a Kaffir policeman to know who is a “coolie” and who 
a “lascar”? Why, again, should the term “coolie” be at all retained in 
the Bill, when it is well known how offensive it has become? 

The definition of the term “uncivilised races” is an insult to the 
Indians concerned, and moie so to their descendants An infallible test 
of civilisation is that a man claiming to be civilised should be an intelligent 
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toiler, that he should understand the dignity of labour, and that his work 
should be such as to advance the interests of the community to which 
he belongs. Apply this test to the lowest indentured Indian, and he will 
satisfy It. Why, then, should he be called a member of an uncivilised lace^ 
And even if it were right to call an Indian labourer uncivilised because 
he undertakes to serve the Colony under indenture, why should the ban 
be placed upon his descendants^ The Higher Grade Indian School, 
about whose pupils the Governor and the late Administrator have spoken 
m flattermg and eloquent terms, contains many children of Indians who 
have been under indenture The children would do credit to any commu- 
nity. They are intelligent and receive a liberal education. Is it right 
that they should be labelled members of “uncivilised races” ^ The distinction 
between such Indians and others would be based purely on an accident, 
for we assure the framers of the Bill that there are many indentured Indians 
who are quite as good as some Indians who have paid their own passage 
and entered the Colony as free men Indeed, the indentured Indian 
deserves, if anything, better treatment than the free Indian, because the 
former has been invited and induced to come to the Colony and has _ 
contributed not a little to its prosperity 

Coming to clause 22 of the Bill, contrary to the declarations made by 
the late Mr Escombe and the late Sir John Robinson, — who, at the time 
of introducing the political franchise Bill, commended it to the Legislative 
Assembly on the ground that it left the municipal franchise alone — we 
find the provisions of the Parhamentary Franchise Act being applied 
to the municipal franchise, and if the Bill, as it stands, becomes law, no 
person who is disqualified for the parhamentary franchise by Act No. 8. - 
of 1896, shall be eligible as a municipal voter That is to say, persons 
belonging to the races which have not hitherto enjoyed representative 
institutions would be disqualified from being voters at municipal elections, 
although they may have enjoyed representative municipal institutions 
m their own country It is well known that India possesses elective Munici- 
pahties m all the chief cities, that there are hundreds of such Municipa- 
lities and that there are thousands of Indian voters who elect members 
to them Why should they be chsquahfied^ The framers of the Bill have 
taken no note whatevei of the great self-control that the Indian commu- 
mty has exercised in connection with mumcipal elections They have 
refrained from having their names placed on the burgess roll, and the 
clause in question is the one offered to the community as a reward. We 
consider the clause to be a deliberate insult, and we hope that the members 
of the Assembly will not lend their support to the putting of such an affront 
upon the Indian community. 

In clause 182, the Mumcipalities are to be given the power to frame 
bye-laus regulating the use of pavements, foot-paths and rickshas by 
Coloured peisons It is here that the interpretation of the terms “coolie” 
and “lascar” is necessary, and it is not difficult to imagine what an engine 
of oppression the bye-laws are likely to be, if the present definition is re- 
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t MJicd. 1 Uh clause, cvukrul), j-, i result of Uil agitation that ib btill going 
s>n in the 1 1 ifi'vaal \.it!i ic'gaid to tin, use of foot-paths by Coloured people, 
’.nd ot die V iciU Unlit puhoy of the Government of that Crown Colony 

Cl in r 2iM) mali-j protjMou for rtgistiation of persons belonging to 
muU'iiHd laici, rtadciu aiui cmployi d within the borough One can 
luukruind tin lUtce^UN fur ugisiralimi of Kaffirs who will not work, 
hi't why diuahi rigi nation In rtCjinudfor indeniured Indians wlio have 
brcuim it'-i, ind for tiun dt'^readiiUs ibout whom llie general corn- 
pi mil u th u tlu , work too mtich^ Is die son of an indentured Indian, 
tckiu; cmulojnieiu a, i cUrl, to be ugisiered^ 

1 iicu' itc (liiia ohjii lion ibli cl nwes in the Bill, but wertfram, for 
flu pie lU.fi nil uKoitiii' to tlumin this briif notice ol the Bdl It ts 
u'crdy one ufoie runv proofs of in attempt that is being made all ovci 
S )u n \frK i to iMwh the Indnn, bviaiue the \.hole of the agitation that 
IS at nr- silt gumg on diou jh nominally diiecied against the Coloured 
mill. Is i'l .edits dincted aguii-st tiu IJiitish Indian The policy that is 
bemg foilowuUs tile poluv th u \s is escribed to the Boers by Lord Ivlilner 
with ufeitnre to the Uiilinders, m hi> furious Kimberley speech before 
liie w ir ills I ordsh'p dt enbed it is a pm-prtek policy, yet it will not 
f)” iloulued di It the Uu! iiukrs, in spile of the political disabilities to which 
tiny w(ic mbject, were miimiely belter off and belter able to put up with 
tlnnithin tin Imh ins If the tie ument of the Uulandeis be described 
as i puhr\ of nin-pnck, wh U shall we sav of the policy that is being 
fbliin.cd in conuecuou with British Imh ins in South Africa^ As a member 
of the Ltgidatisc V.unbly of Nual onre said, the Colonial ideal should 
be to in i' e die {joution of tlie British Indians m vSouth Africa as uncomfort- 
ibic i> pu ibk, so tfi u their patience would bi, cvhausled and they would 
ie.\sc the country 

Wh It siOW, Is tlu duty of the Biitwh Indians undei this trying ordcaP 
The answer is simple Patience is the badge of tlie Indians, and they 
mu-it not on any aecoimi forg< t that fact It is a precious heritage, and 
if ihiy would only ukl to it i large fund of mdiestry, well-sustamed and 
combuied opjiosition to a usurp.iuon of Uuir rights as subjects of the King- 
Lmperor, they might sUU gam the victory, even though the odds may 
be sig mist tficm. They must have the laith of the undaunted prophet 
who, with liu com age bom of a living confidence m Ins God, was wont 
to defy the hordes of the enemy, ind who, wlicn reminded by his disciples 
that they were only tiiree against the enormous numbers of the latter, 
retorted that lluy were not three but foim, because the invisible presence 
of lilt Almighlv was with them 

Indian Opinion, 18-3-1905 
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We are glad to see that the British Indians at the Gape have not 
allowed the glass to grow under their feet with reference to the Dealers’ 
Bill, which IS to be introduced during the present session of the Cape 
Parhament An Indian deputation, headed by Sir William Thorne and 
the Hon. Edmund Powell, has already waited on the Hon the Attorney- 
General We must, however, confess to a feeling of disappointment about 
the lame reply given by Mr Sampson ^ It is all very well for him to say 
that “a Resident Magistrate was not bound to take into regard the question 
of keeping books m a Euiopean language The Bill said he might or might 
not ” We all know what these discretionary powers mean They have 
been abused before and there is no guarantee that they will not be abused 
m future We are quite wilhng to accept the assurance that the Bill is 
“not a hit at the Indian”, but so far as the latter is concerned, it would 
amount to it, if it is capable of being so used. We make bold to say that 
this IS undoubtedly a Bill that will lend itself to a great deal of persecution 
Agam, the Attorney- General totally missed the point when he contended 
It was a question of keepmg books in a European language The Bill 
goes much further, and authorises a Licensing Officer to refuse a licence 
on the ground of the appheant’s not knowing a European language. We 
should have no objection to the books being required to be kept in the 
English language, which could be done by competent book-keepers, but 
It is a totally different proposition to require the appheant to know some 
European language If the clause is meant to prevent fraud, we cannot 
understand why the books should be kept in any other European languages 
than English Such an alteration, if confined to book-keeping and not 
extended to the licence-holders, would take away from the clause the 
stmg of insult to the great Indian languages. The learned Attorney- 
General then proceeds to read a lecture to the Indians, and says 

He v/as not talking of things that he did not understand He was a fair man 
and knew the position Take Indian trading on Sundays, for instance Did 
they mean to ttll him that the Indian traders did not carry on trading on Sundays ^ 

With great deference, we submit that they do not, and that if, in isolated 
places, they do, what is his Department doing ^ Is there no Sunday trad- 
ing law at the Cape'^ Could not illicit Sunday trading be stopped with 
a heavy hand ^ And, if we may use the lu quoque argument, is illicit trading 
confined to Indians^ Moreover, it is painfully surprising to see that the 
leader of the legal profession at the Gape so far disregards the traditions 
of law as to bring in support of his measure an argument which has no 
bearing on it, foi what possible connection can there be between illicit 
Sunday trading and a knowldcge of a European language on the part 
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of an Indian trader^ How would he prevent Sunday trading by requir- 
ing of an appheant for a hcence a knowledge of a European language ^ 
The honourable gentleman pioceeds 

There was another difficulty m regard to Indians They often came out 
with their families, and the whole of them carried on a business If the trader 
became tired, then his wife looked after it for a while, and when she got tired, 
die children could look after the shop They would find European people had 
to live m a different way They had to send their children to school for a very 
large portion of the day, and they could not compete fairly with people not 
under the same obligations 

We have no hesitation in saying that, in making the statement, the 
honourable gentleman was thinking of people other than Indians, for we 
speak with knowledge when we say that there are very few Indians whose 
wives assist at the sales That the sons of the poorer store-keepers may do 
so, we aie not prepared to deny, but that would be due more to jealousy 
regarding education of Indian children than to anything else It is hardly 
fair to place every obstacle in the way of Indian education and then to 
say that the parents would not educate their children Is this inequality, 
if such It be, to be avoided by reqmring knowledge of a European language 
by an Indian stoi e-keeper^ 

It would have been far better, and moie dignified, if Mr Sampson 
had effected a compiormse and shewn some respect for Indian sentiment. 
The piinciple of the Dealers’ Licenses Act is such as would commend it 
to all right-thinking men under the present circumstances of South Afnca. 
The whole argument of the Attorney-General, so far as it is applicable, 
goes to show that the books of all store-keepers should be kept in Enghsh. 
If so. It should be so stated in the clause It would then disarm criticism, 
and would considerably help the Law Department in enforcing the pro- 
visions of the Bill, as they would then be accepted by a majority of those 
whom It is likely to affect 

In passing, we would draw the attention of our readers to a curious 
sidelight that has been perhaps unconsciously thrown by Mr Sampson 
on the attitude of the Government He said 

Although Yiddish was accepted as a European language for immigration 
purposes, it did not apply in that way to books which were to be kept in a Euro- 
pean language 

Apparently, the Government when it suits them can Europeamse a language 
for enforcing one law, and de-Europeanise it for enforcing another 

Since the above was written, the full report of the interview with the 
Attorney-General has come to hand From this we learn that the objection- 
able clause relating to a knowledge of some European language is to be 
withdrawn 
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The Incorporated Law Society at the Gape wishes to promote a Bill 
whereby they intend to prevent any Coloured men being admitted to the 
Gape Bar or the Side Bar. We are not aware of such legislation having 
been undertaken in any of the British Dominions. The Gape has hitherto 
enjoyed the distinction of being the most liberal among the South African 
Colonies, and the freest from colour prejudice That in a Colony having 
such traditions there should be a body of men, supposed to be the most 
intellectual portion of the community, who wish to promote class 
legislation of the worst type is very remarkable, for there appears to be 
absolutely no justification for a step of that description We wish to bring 
the proposed Bill to the notice of the Inns of Court in London as also to 
the Incorporated Law Society We wonder what they will have to say in 
connection with this most extraordinary proposal. It has been hitherto 
assumed that, to a barrister passing out of one of the Inns of Court, 
the whole of the British Dominions are open for practice. Is the Gape 
Colony, flying the Union Jack, to set aside the rules framed by the 
Inns, and shut out barristers from those Inns should they happen to 
wear a coloured skm^ 
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322. LETTER TO DADABHAI MAOROJP 

BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

25 & 26 Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
March 20, 1905 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq, 

22, Kennington Road 

London 

England 

DEAR SIR, 

A reactionary policy is being followed throughout South Africa regard- 
ing the British Indians. I commend to your attention the current numbers 
of Indian Opinion wherein you will find that at the Gape they are try- 
mg to introduce a general Dealers’ Licenses Bill which is calculated to 

1 A copy of the letter \vas forwarded by Dadabhai Naoroji to the Secretary of State 
for India and the Secretary of State for the Colonics The letter was also published m Irulta, 
lM-1905. 
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do a gieat deal of harm to the British Indians settled at the Gape In 
Natalj as you will see, a Fire-arms Bill has been published m the Gazette 
which needlessly insults British Indians There is, too, a reproduction 
of the Transvaal anti-Asiatic legislation in the district of Vryheid which 
has been lately annexed to Natal and the Municipal Corporations Bill 
contains clauses which are most objectionable In the Orange River 
Colony disabilities upon disabilities are being imposed upon Indians thiough 
the instrumentality of bye-laws, and I venture to draw your attention to 
the fact that, while a great deal has been done there regarding the Transvaal 
legislation as also the Natal legislation, I have not yet seen a question put 
in the House of Commons regardmg the Orange Rivei Colony I, there- 
fore hope that this matter will also be taken up The current number 
of Indian Opinion deals with the Natal Mumcipal Bill among other things 
and the next number will deal with the other matters referred to in this 
letter 

I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 

M K Gandhi 


From a photostat of the original G N 2267 
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We have more than once drawn attention to the violently anti-Asiatic 
policy of the Orange River Colony In such policy, the late Boer Govern- 
ment did not nearly approach the present Government, which, in the name 
of the King-Emperor, is setting the seal of its approval on the prevalent 
colour prejudice We have waited in vain for the fulfilment of Mr Chamber- 
lain’s promise that the anti- Asiatic laws of the Orange River Colony would 
be remodelled in accordance with British ideas They are certainly 
being remodelled, but we have yet to learn that the way m which they 
are being altered is consistent with the traditions that have been always 
associated with the word “British” The latest instance is to be found in the 
Government Gazette of the Orange River Colony for the 1 0th inst In the regula- 
tions for the village of Odendaalsrust, which have received the sanction 
of His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor and the Executive Council, 
are contained some clauses regarding Natives with reference to their hving 
in Locations, the sale and manufacture of Kaffir beer by them, the hold- 
mg of dance parties in the Location, the keeping of guests therein, the own- 
ing of dogs, etc , by them Now in the regulations, the term “Native” 
shall be interpreted and taken to apply to and include a man or men, as 
well as a woman or women, above the age, or estimated age, of 1 6 years, 
of any native tribe in South Africa, and also all Coloured persons and all who, 
in accordance with law or custom, are called Colowed persons or are treated as such, 
of what [ever] race or nationality they may be In the clearest possible language, 

4-25 
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therefore, the “Municipality” of the village has been allowed to include 
in the term “Native” the British Indians and othei Coloured people. If 
such a definition and such regulations weie passed in the Legislative Coun- 
cil of the Oiange River Colony, they would be subject to veto by the Home 
Goveinment, but because a village board passes them, and chooses to 
give an unwarranted definition to the term “Native”, the Home Govern- 
ment is not to be consulted, and the accommodating local Government 
has no hesitation in countenancing wholesale lestiictions of the charactei 
above mentioned Apparently, it does not matlei to that Government 
whether such regulations offend the feelings of the Indian subjects of the 
King-Empeior or not We diaw the attention of public men in England, 
who cherish the proverbial sense of justice and fair play, to the scandal 
revealed by the regulations in question which we reprint in extenso in an- 
other column. 

Indian Opinion, 25-3-1905 


324, THE ANTI-INDIAH ACTIVITT OF NATAL 

In the Government Gazette of Natal foi the 28th February, a Bill is 
published regulating the use of fii e-arms Pait 4 of the Bill deals with 
the use of fire-arms by Natives and Asiatics. We give all the sections in 
another column Evidently the framers of the Bill have associated the 
Asiatics almost instinctively with the Natives, and it is that attitude of mind 
against which we have always fiimly and respectfully protested Since 
distinctions are made between one class and another, justice will never be 
done to the Asiatic unless he is treated as apart from the Natives. The 
Native question is a big question in South Africa The Native population 
IS very large The Native civilisation is totally different from the Asiatic 
or the European. The Native, being the son of the soil, has a right to 
fair treatment, but being what he is, perhaps some legislation, which 
may be of a restrictive character, is necessary It can, therefore, never 
apply to Asiatics. In this instance of the fire-arms, the Asiatic has 
been most improperly bracketed with the Native The British Indian 
does not need any such restrictions as are imposed by the Bill on the 
Native regarding the carrying of fire-arms The predominant race can 
remain so by preventing the Native from arming himself Is there the 
slightest vestige of justification for so preventing the British Indian^ 
It IS a matter of common knowledge that the British Indian who has 
settled in the Colony is not a military man He is most docile Why 
should he, then, be insulted by being placed in the same category with 
the Native^ Would not a stranger, visiting Natal, and coming across 
legislation of this kind, come to the conclusion that the British Indians 
must be a very troublesome commumty^ There are occasions when 
British Indians, living in out-of-the-way places, would lequire to have 
a gun or a revolver They are then, if the Bill becomes law, to go not 
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to the ordinary authorities, but to the Secretary of Native Affairs, who 
has no connection with the British Indians, and there beg for permission 
to own a revolver or a gun, as if the Magistrates were incapable of using 
their discretion with reference to the possession of fire-arms by British 
Indians We do not know that, in feeding anti-Indian prejudice in this 
wanton manner, the Government are not unnecessarily exasperating the 
British Indians We hope that an amendment will be made in the Bill 
when It comes up before the Natal Parliament 
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Some time elapses in merely thinking about a piece of work before 
It IS actually begun Such time is known as stray moments We care- 
lessly allow these bits of time to pass If we add up these stray mom- 
ents which are thought to be of httle account, they make no mean 
part of our life , and not to make a proper use of them is to waste life itself 
Each one of us talks, more or less, about his education and improve- 
ment We make plans of how best to use our spare time, but, whenever 
we get a few stray minutes of leisure, we men and women — particularly 
women — allow them thoughtlessly to pass away We go on cherishing 
dreams of the many things we would do, if and when we have the time The 
time we get is just a quarter or half hour or just a few mmutes Then, 
we say to ourselves, “Well, it does not matter, there isn’t enough time 
now” Thus we go on dreanung and the golden opportunities shp away 
What a fool we shall call the person who, needing /^lO, does not 
take care of the few shillings he regularly gets' Nevertheless, we behave 
just like him We regret that we do not get time, and yet, we idle away 
the stray nunutes, which put together would make a whole day, just as 
the stray shillings make a Bank-note 

By making regular, daily use of such minutes, a young European 
lady succeeded in learning Italian Another was able to collect an 
astonishingly large sum of money in a year by knitting for charity during 
such moments of leisure 
[From Gujarati] 
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326 SLEEP {BEST) RESTORER OF ENERGY 

When a man feels exhausted and is unable to carry on his work, the 
best remedy is to he down and sleep and, if possible, to lemain m bed for 
about a week This is the best means to icgain lost energy, particulaily 
mental energy, for during sleep the brain enjoys complete rest, and the 
brain cells that are consumed during active work arc then restored through 
the supply of blood. Just as cveiy revolution of the wheel of an imposing 
stcamei is the result of fuel burning in the furnace of the boiler, so also 
every thought aiising m the brain is caused by the utilisation of its cells 
during the process of thinking. The biain cells thus spent up can only 
be restored from the hfe-giving substance m the blood, which is formed 
out of the food we eat. The brain is so constituted that it can lecovcr 
Its used up cells only in the quietude of rest or sleep Into.xicating dnnks 
or drugs cannot give any nourishment to the brain They only stimulate 
It and foice it to consume more of its cells, so much so that the brain gets 
ultimately exhausted, and has no stiength left even to take in the food 
needed by it, even as a man about to die of hunger and thiist cannot 
swallow any food or dunk. 

[From Gujarati] 
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327. LETTER TO DADABHAI NAOROJI 

21-24 Court Chambers, 
Corner, Rissik & Anderson Streets, 

P O Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
Mai eh 25, 1905 

The Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji 
22, Kennington Rd 
London S E 

DEAR MR. DADABHAI, 

I have not been able before now to reply to your letter of the 20th 
January regarding the South African Bulletin Just at present it is very 
difficult to give any pecuniary help to the Paper as the funds have been 
almost exhausted in carrying on the fight locally However, if you think 
that the Paper is deserving of support, I think it may be possible to pay 
5(^10 towards it 

I am, 

Tours faithfully, 

M K. Gandhi 
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328 A DOUBLE-BARRELLED CIRCULAR 


There is an Act on the Statute-book of the Colony of Natal, No 28 
of 1897^, which is intended as a protection to Indian immigrants who 
do not come within the scope of the laws affecting indentured Indians 
When It was passed, the Indian community suggested that it was a law 
which could be used as an engine of oppression Its purpose was to give 
those who would apply for it a ceitificate to the effect that the holder 
was not an indentured Indian, so that he might not be arrested on suspi- 
cion that he was undei indenture and had left his employer. It might 
well be that poor hawkers and such other Indians would really, by taking 
out a certificate of this description, be protected from molestation But 
Its effect has undoubtedly been to cause a great deal of trouble and heart- 
burning, for although the Act is simply permissive, it has been treated 
as if It were obligatory, and many an Indian has been detained, and called 
upon to produce a pass under that Act, or otherwise to show that he is 
not under indenture 

A further comphcation has been added to this Act by a circular 
relating thereto, issued from the dolomal Secretary’s Office to the Magis- 
trates in Natal Mr G Bird, Principal Under-Secretary, thus addresses 
the Magistrates 

I have to request that, when ^o^^va^dmg an appheaUon to the Protector of 
Indian Immigrants for a pass, under Act No 28 of 1897, you will send with 
the application, the Certificate of Domicile of the Applicant, or a statement to 
the effect that this certificate has been produced 
The intention is quite evident It is to prevent Indians, who may 
have entered the Colony in breach of the Immigration Rcstnctions Act, 
from getting a pass from the Piotector under the Act above referred to, 
and thus defying the Immigiation Act But from reports that we have 
received, the circular has caused a great deal of mischief It pumshes 
a whole community in order that a few guilty ones may be found out It 
is also calculated to impose an unnecessary fine of two shillings and six 
pence upon poor people Those who need a pass, under Act 28 of 1897, 
have first of all to arm themselves with a certificate of domicile, for which 
a fee of 2/6 has to be paid, and then, when such a certificate has been obtain- 
ed, a shilling has to be paid for a pass from the Protector 

Now, as a matter of fact, such cumbersome formalities are totally 
unnecessary A pass, obtained under Act 28 of 1897, in no way carries 
with It immumty from prosecution under the Immigration Restrictions 
Act, and if a certificate of domicile be necessary, the best thing to do is 
undoubtedly to repeal Act 28 of 1897, so that those Indians who are in 
the Colony, and are entitled to remain in it under the Immigration Res- 
trictions Act, may take out a certificate of domicile, should thty be afraid 

1 Vtde Vol II, pp 345 6 
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of any molestation To expect them to go thiough the double procedure 
laid down by Mi Bud is haidly fan or just, and we question veiy much 
whether it is a piopei thing, by means of ciiculars such as the one to which 
we have drawn attention, to interfere with the administration of law. 
Thcie is nothing in Act 28 of 1897 requiiing pioduclion of a certifi- 
cate of domicile We have no doubt that an Indian who insisted could, 
as a matter of law, compel the gi anting of the pass by the Protector on 
application To require, then, the production of a ceitificate of domicile 
IS to make an unwarranted addition to the Act We, therefore, trust that 
either the circular in question will be withdrawn, or that the Government 
will take an early opportunity of lepeahng Act 28 of 1897 

Indian Opinion^ 1-4-1905 


329 A KINDLT WORD FOR INDIANS 

In the current number of The Outlook, the organ of the Johannesburg 
Congregational Church, appears an article entitled “In Justice to the 
Indians”, an abstract of which appears in another column Our con- 
temporary feels It time to protest against some prevailing views affecting 
the Coloured sections of the community It confesses to a feeling of disgust 
at the sordid character of the opposition to British Indians, and has read 
reports of anti- Asiatic proceedings at various places “with feelings of 
humiliation for their unfairness of attitude and inaccuracy of statement”. 
It recognises that some people really believe the presence of Asiatics in 
South Africa to be detrimental to the public interest, and it strikes the 
nght note when it pleads for strict honesty when the reason for objection 
IS stated It is not right to bring unfounded charges against Indians when 
the objection is really based on colour prejudice, or to find them to be a 
“danger to the public health”, when they are merely inconvenient compe- 
titors The Indian fills his own place in South Africa The prosperity 
of Natal is very largely dependent upon indentured labour, and, as The 
Outlook says, in trades that he has made peculiarly his own, the Indian 
IS indispensable His sobriety and respect for the law make him an excel- 
lent citizen We make bold to say that, could the people in this sub- 
continent view the Asiatic question from outside, the attitude of the Indian 
community under the most trying circumstances would provoke only 
admiration Their confidence in the British sense of justice remains un- 
shaken, even in the face of harassing regulations such as those to which 
we have recently drawn attention Ultimately, justice will be done them 
Indians have an ever increasing circle of friends among the cultured Euro- 
peans of South Africa some day their voice will be heard We thank 
our contemporary for this most timely contribution, for, its evident sincerity, 
moderation and sanity will commend it wherever The Outlook is lead. 

Indian Opinion, 1-4-1905 



m J TRIVIAL QUERT 


I he oigui o{ the Potchcnjlroom Vigilance Association, m doing us 
the honour of refcuing to i recent aiiick that appeared m these columns 
with leiticncc to the alleged insanitary conditions m which Indians are 
slid to live in the Market Square irta,' has, at the same time, queried 
the validity of Dr Dixon’s rcpoit which we published, showing that no 
such charge of ins.vnitalion could justly be biought against the Indian 
eoinmunilN in Polchefstioom We do not quite know why facts arc jeered 
It so fuqueiilly by oui contemporary, oi why reputable statements arc 
ofun misintei preled oi ignored It would appear that, if the King can 
do no wrong, the Indian can do no right No amount of proof that one 
ran bring will convince those who arc obsessed by a contrary opinion, 
uul, to us, It dmost seems to be flogging a dead horse to leply to such 
queiulous comments as those to which we draw attention Our only leason 
for so doing is tii.it unprejudiced leaders may have food for reflection, and 
tliat they may the more fairly judge of the lights and wrongs of the cause 
we idvocate Dr Dixon, at the beginning of October last, when the 
anti-Indi in feeling began to break its legitimate bounds, made his examma- 
iiou at the request of the Indian community, he being authorised to do 
so m Ins own time, at his own convenience, and in any way that he thought 
fit Theieforc, there could be no possible control over his actions on the 
part of the Indians concerned, nor did the latter receive any warning as 
to his visits Moreover, the District Surgeon made such enquiries, as is 
evidenced by the repoit under review, as to dispiove the allegation of 
overcrowding at night But the whole point of our argument seems to 
have been missed by the Budget We asserted that, notwithstanding the 
obvious political animus underlying Di Friel’s report, even he was unable 
to prove lliat the Indians had contravened the municipal regulations 
He said tliey weic living in a manner which did not satisfy his own standard 
What that standard is no one knows but the Doctor himself And so far, the 
Budget has not replied to us Meanwhile, we understand that the Govern- 
ment has hinted pretty plainly that what the Municipality would like 
to do IS ultra vires 

Indian Opinion, 1-4-1905 


I Vide “A Political Medical Report”, II-3-I905. 



331. ORIENTAL WEAL OF TRUTH 

Lord Gurzon has proclaimed m his Convocation address that “the 
highest ideal of truth is to a large cKtent a Western conception”, and that 
“undoubtedly tiuth took a high place in the moral codes of the West bcfoie 
It had been similarly honoured m the East, wheic craftiness and diplo- 
matic wile have always been held in much lepute”. Wc commend the 
following texts from Oriental Scriptures and Epics and othci religious 
and ethical works on Tiuth and Falsehood to His Excellency’s attention, 
and if Lord Gurzon has any regard foi Truth and for the people of this 
country, as we have no doubt he has, he is in honoui bound as Viceroy 
of India, as Chancellor of Calcutta University and as an English gentle- 
man, to withdraw his baseless and offensive imputations. 

Gross the passes so difficult to cross Conquer wrath with peace, untruth 
with Truth. The Santa Veda, Aranya-Gana, Arka-Parva 

Truth alone prevails and not untruth Truth is the pathway which learned 
men tread It is by this path that the sages, satiated in their desires, have ob- 
tained salvation in Him who is the infinite ocean of Truth Mundaka Upa~ 
ntshad, 111-1-6 

The very first injunction given to a disciple after he has taken, the 
sacred thread and entered upon his studies is 

Speak the Truth, observe duty, do not swerve from Truth Tailtiriya 
Upamshad, I-II-I 

According to Hinduism, Truth is the very essence of Brahma 

Brahma is Truth eternal, intelligence immeasurable Taitlinya, ITI-I 
Speech rests on Truth, everything rests on Truth Therefore they call 
Truth the highest Mahanarayan Upamshad XXVII I 

There is no duty higher than Truth and no sm more heinous than untruth 
Indeed, Truth is the very foundation of Righteousness Mahabharata 

Prince Rama is exhorted by a courtier priest to disown his father’s 
promise that he should be banished for fourteen years But that Prince 
of immortal fame, in the course of his reply, points out 

Truth and mercy are immemorial characteristics of a king’s conduct Hence 
royal rule is in its essence truth On truth the world is based Both sages and 
gods have esteemed truth The man who speaks truth in this world attains the 
highest imperishable state Men shrink with fear and horror from a bar as 
from a serpent In this world the chief element in virtue is truth It is called the 
basis of everything Truth is lord in the world, virtue always rests on truth. 
All things are founded on truth, nothing is higher than it Why should I not 
be true to my promise, and faithfully observe the truthful injunction given by 
my father'^ Neither through covetousness nor delusion nor ignorance will I, 
overpowered by darkness, break through the btnrier of truth, but remain true 
to my promise by my father How shall I, having promised to him that I would 
reside in the forest, transgress his injunction and do what Bharata recommends 
Professor Max Muller's translation 

Laws of nature are expressions of Truth, and Virtues are but forms of 
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Truth, and all vices are forms of untrutli Bhishma descnbes them as 
follows 

Truthfulness, equability, self-control, absence of self-display, forgiveness, 
modesty, endurance, absence of envy, chanty, a noble svell-wishing towards 
others, self-possession, compassion, and harmlessness — surely these are the 
thirteen forms of Truth Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, clxn, 8, 9 

Truth IS That which Is, and Untruth is That which Is Not As 
Bhishma says 

Truth IS eternal Brahman Everything rests on Truth MaltabharalOy 
Shanh Parva, clxii, 5 

Aryan heroes have often declared 

My lips have never uttered an untruth 
In the Ashvamedha Parva, Shri Krishna, has stated 
Truth and Dharma ever dwell in me 

Bhishma, speaking of Truth and declaring it to be sacrifice of a high 
order, says 

Once on a time a thousand horse-sacrifices and Truth were weighed against 
each other in the balance Truth weighed heavier than a thousand horse-sacn- 
fices Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, clxii, 26 

There is nothing greater than Truth, and Truth should be esteemed the 
most sacred of all things Ramayana 
Truth ever more has been the love 
Of holy saints and God above, 

And he whose lips are truthful here 
Wins after death the highest sphere 
As from a serpent’s deadly tooth. 

We shrink from him who scorns the Truth 

Ramayana 

The Virtues that bring about unity and harmony, secure peace and calm, 
and enable a man to fulfil his destiny, were thus stated by Shri Krishna 

Fearlessness, satlvic purity, steadfast pursuit of wisdom, chanty, control 
of the senses, sacrifice, study, austerity, uprightness. 

Harmlessness, truthfulness, absence of anger, resignation, peace of mind, 
avoidance of calumny, pity for all beings, absence of greed, gentleness, modesty, 
absence of restlessness. 

Energy, forgiveness, endurance, purity, freedom from hatred and from 
pride, — these are his who is born to the divine qualities, O Bharata Bhagiat 
Gila, XVI, 1-3 

Kight speech is thus dcsciibcd in the Bhagvat Gita, \vn, 15 

Speech causing no annoyance, truthful, pleasant and beneficial, and the 
repetition of the Vedas — this is called austerity of speech 

Accotdmg to Hinduism, Ishvara himself is Truth The Dtvas adoring 
the Divine Lord, when he appeared as Shri Krishna, broke forth 

O True of promise. True of purpose, triply True, the Fount of Truth, and 
dwelling in the True, the Truth of Truth, the eye of Right and Iruth, Spirit 
of Truth, refuge we seek in Thee Dhagiatpurana, xii, 26 

The Institutes of Manu aie dated, according to Sir William Jones, 
at least 1280 B G , if not 1580 BC The tenfold law, as laid down by 
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Manu, gives some of the qualities needed for the discipline of the mind 
and reaching the highest Truth, the one Reality. 

Endurance, patience, self-control, intcgiity, puiity, restraint of the senses, 
wisdom, learning, truth, absence of anger, are the ten signs of virtue Alanu- 
smrtli, vi, 92 

Elsewhere they arc briefly described as follows 

Harmlessness, truth, integrity, purity, control of the senses, said Manu, 
IS the summarised law of the four castes {Manitsmrili, 63 ) 

Manu thus denounces those who arc "dishonest in speech”. 

All things aie governed by speech speech is the root, from speech they 
originate, that man veiily who is dishonest in speech, he is dishonest in all 
Manustnnlt, iv, 256 

Aryan sacred books inculcate constant practice of iightcousness and 
performance of duty 

The man who is unrighteous, or he who gains wealth by falsehood, or he 
who ever delights in injuring, never obtains happiness m this world Mthough 
suffering from unrighteousness, let him not turn his mind to unrighteousness, 
he will behold the speedy overthrow of the unrighteous, of the sinners Un- 
righteousness, practised m this world, does not bear fruit at once like a cow, 
slowly reacting it cuts off the very roots of the doer Mamismnti, iv, 170-172 

Let him say what is true, but let him say what is pleasing Let him speak 
no disagreeable truth, but let him not speak disagreeable falsehood, this is a 
primeval rule iv, 138 

Let a man continually take pleasure in Truth, m justice, m laudable prac- 
tices and in purity, iv, 175 

Let him never eat the food of a back-biter or of a false witness, iv, 214 

For he who describes himself to worthy men in a manner contrary to truth, 
IS the most sinful wretch in this world, he is the worst of thieves, a stealer of 
minds, IV, 255 

They whose eating is solely for the sustaining of life, and whose speech is 
only to declare truth, surmount difficulties Hilopadesh 

There are four sins of speech 

1 Lying, 2 Slander, 3 Abuse, 4 Unprofitable conversation The Ethics 
of Buddhism 

Truth and falsehood stand to one another in the relation of a stone to an 
earthen vessel If a stone be thrown at an earthen vessel, the latter will break 
In either case it is the earthen vessel that suffereth Sikh Teaching 

No act of devotion can equal Truth, no crime is so heinous as falsehood, 
in the heart where Truth abides, there is My abode Kabir 

Indian Opinion, 1-4-1905 



332 PRAISEWORTHT WORK BY CAPE INDIANS 

Meeting and Deputation in Connection with the New Bill 

We congratulate our Indian brethren of the Cape on waking up 
betimes and actively discharging their duty in regard to the new Bill As 
soon as the General Dealers’ Licences Bill was published in draft form 
in the Cape Government Gazeite,thc leaders sensed its real purport They 
held a big meeting in Cape Town,^ expressed then feelings about the Bill 
and passed some resolutions, details of which have already been published 
before ^ Alive to the gravity of the situation, they have not remained con- 
tent with just this They waited in deputation upon the Honouiable the 
Attorney-General of the Gape Colony, presented these resolutions and 
discussed them with him In choosing the members of the deputation, 
they showed tact, and included two respectable local Members of Parha- 
ment^ to lead them 

The Attorney-General, Mr Sampson, explained to them a number 
of points about the draft Bill Some of these explanations were all right, 
but his answers, on the whole, cannot be said to have been satisfactory 
It is apparent that the Indian leaders will have to be very much on their 
guard when the Bill comes up before Parliament The question of language, 
in particular, came in for much discussion at this interview An article in the 
Bill requires, of every applicant for a licence, a knowledge of at least one 
European language On this point Mr Sampson did some plain-speaking, 
but a few other things he said showed that he was being shrewdly evasive 
The satisfying part of the interview was that he agreed to clarify, in the 
provision relating to language, that only the account books need be kept 
in a European language and that it was unnecessary [for the authorities] 
to ensure whether or not the applicant knew the language The Indians 
have no objection to the books being required to be kept is a European 
language, even so, the Attorney-General passed many strictures [on 
Indian traders] with reference to this point Although there was little force 
in his arguments, Indians have to be cautious, particularly about what 
he said on the subject of discretion being vested in the Magistrate For 
any matter to be left to discretion nowadays means uncertainty and end- 
less delay We have seen that, all along, everywhere in South Africa, dis- 
cretion has had only one result, viz , it invariably goes against Indians 
Mr Sampson tried to show that the Indians did not have much to fear 
but in doing so he somewhat transgressed the limits of his own caution 
Thus It was that he let the cat out of the bag when, in his final reply to 

1 A meeting of a large number of prominent Indian residents of Cape Town was held 
under the auspices of the British Indian League at the Masomc Hall, Cape Town 

2 Vide Indian Opinion, 18-3-1903, and Indian Opinion, 25-3-1903 

3 Sir William Thorne, M L A and the Hon Edmund Powell, M L C 
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Mr Powell, he said he had spoken vaguely m oider to please His reply 
sounds like a joke “It is not at all necessary that the application to the 
Magistrate should be in English, though it should be intelligible to him ” 
What does this mean^ 

From Mr Sampson’s comments on the reasons for the proposed law, 
it appears that he, too, is suspicious and not well disposed towards Indians. 
He does not appear to have taken the interview seriously, and the illus- 
trations he offered are in oui opinion pointless At one point, he said 
that the Bill was not designed for Indians in particular, and, at another, 
that such a law had to be enacted, as the Chambers of Commerce and other 
mercantile bodies had been bringing pressure [on the authorities], com- 
plaining that account books of Indians were unsystematic, that he had, 
as a matter of experience, found it very difficult in the law courts to 
obtain the necessai y information from the books kept by Indians The law 
he said, was being enacted to protect European merchants, etc Obviously, 
this explanation appears to have been given without full consideration He 
then began to show that he was fair-minded and exhibit his knowledge of 
Indians While doing so, he referred to trading on Sundays and asked if 
there were not instances of whole Indian families doing business on Sundays. 
In this connection he mentioned a letter he had received, which said that 
a certain entire Indian family, i e , including the merchant’s wife and 
children, was doing business illegally on Sundays With such people the 
whites could not compete In this respect the Indians and the Greeks were 
equally blameworthy, and all of them had to suffer for the sake of the 
few, etc This drew from Mr GooB the rejoinder that his correspondent 
must have been prompted by jealousy, for his facts were not true If, how- 
ever, any Indian was guilty of this offence, why were they not prosecuted 
and punished according to the law^ 

This, m brief, was what transpired at the interview Now, the 
question that occurs to us is* will a knowledge of English or some other 
European language prevent these offences^ We are much surpiised and 
grieved that the Attorney-General who is an able advocate did not 
hesitate to argue as if it would What relation can there be between a 
man’s language and his character^ Will the complaints cease if Indian 
merchants keep then account books in European languages^ 

[From Gujaiati] 

Indian Opinion, 1-4-1905 


I Mr G M H Goo!, a promintnt Indian merchant of Cape Town and one of the 
mcmlKfs of tin. deputation 



333 THE PLAGUE HAVOC 


Plague has wi ought havoc in India Its virulence this year has been 
inoidinate The Government is helpless and the people despondent In 
the Punjab, the attack has been so fierce that trade has suffered heavily 
And even those with a high standard of living who were less susceptible 
to Its attack aie no longer so Nevertheless, the dread epidemic is found 
spreading only among the indigenous population Many people think 
that this plague is the visitation of God’s wrath on us for our accumu- 
lated sms A coi respondent of The Times of India has accordingly made 
a suggestion to the Government that they should fix a day when all 
India might offer prayers to God to eradicate the epidemic. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 1-4-1905 

334 MEMORIAL TO NATAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY^ 


TO 

The Honourable the Speaker and Members of the Legislative 
Assembly oj? the Colony of Natal, Pietermaritzburg 

April 7, 1905 

That your Petitioneis hereby venture to approach this Honourable 
House in connexion with certain two Bills that will be brought up for 
your consideration during this session — namely, the Bill “to amend and 
consolidate the law relating to the Municipal Corporations,” and the 
Bill regulating the “use of fire-arms”, in the following respects 

Your Petitioners venture to thmk that the definition of the expression 
“Coloured person” in the first Bill above mentioned is very unsatisfactory, 
in that It means, among others, “any coolie or lascar”, which themselves 
require a definition, for, it will be very difficult for a police constable to 
know whom he is to consider a “coolie” or a “lascar”, as the terms do 
not denote a particular race, but are applied to mean unskilled labourers 
and seamen respectively 

In the humble opinion of your Petitioners, the definition of the term 
“uncivilised races” is also unsatisfactory, and the term itself is offensive 
to those whom it is intended to include Moreover, youi Petitioners 
fail to understand why the children of indentured Indians should be classed 
among “uncivilised races”. Many of them have, by industry, risen very 

1 A copy of tins memorial on behalf of Abdul Cadir and other British Indians was 
later aniicvcd to the petition to Lord Elgin dated iVugust 15, 1906, and also reproduced in 
Indian Opinion, 18 8 1906 
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high m education and culture, and occupy important positions in the 
Colony, either as employees or independent men. 

By sub-clause (c) in clause 22, persons who are disqualified for the 
parliamentary franchise by Act 8 of 1896 are disqualified from being placed 
on the Burgess Roll Act No 8 of 1896 disfranchises those who belong 
to countries which have not hitherto possessed representative institutions 
founded on the parliamentry franchise 

Your Petitioners venture to subimt that there is no connexion between 
the parliamentary franchise and the municipal, and that even though 
it may be, for the sake of argument, true that British Indians do not possess 
the parliamentary franchise m India, it is capable of conclusive proof that 
they possess the mumcipal franchise to a very large extent, some of your 
Petitioners having been, in India, either burgesses or councillors themselves 
Nor would the past history of the British Indians settled in the Colony 
justify a disability of the above nature Your Petitioners therefore humbly 
submit that it would be an unnecessary insult offered to the British Indians 
should the clause in question receive your approval 

Your Petitioners have failed to see any justification for authority to 
the Town Councils in the Colony to make by-laws with respect to the use 
of pavements and foot-paths by “Coloured persons”, and also the use of 
rickshaws by them, in so far as the term includes Indians It is thus m this 
connexion that the definition of the term “Coloured person” comes into 
play, and is calculated to give rise to a great deal of mischief 

Your Petitioners also humbly protest against clause 200 of the said 
Bill, in that it authorises the Council to frame by-laws establishing a system 
of registration of Natives or persons belonging to “uncivilised races” In 
your Petitioners’ opimon, registration of those Indians who are included 
in the term “uncivilised races” is totally uncalled for, as Indians have 
never been found unwilling workers It will furthermore appear, from 
the clause under discussion, that registration would be required of even 
cultured Indians 

With regard to the second Bill, your Petitioners venture to submit 
that It has very much grieved the British Indians residing in the Colony. 
Sections 44 to 47 deal with the use of fire-arms by Natives and Asiatics. 
Your Petitioners think that the joining of the Indians with the Natives 
IS hardly justified The Indian is a very docile Colonist, and has never 
given any trouble, and your Petitioners venture respectfully to point out 
that to bracket Indians and Natives together, and to compel the former 
to deal with the Native Department before they can obtain a permit to 
own a fire-arm, which may be required for self-protection, would be 
extremely degrading 

Your Petitioners, therefore, in conclusion, pray that the Bills above 
mentioned will be so amended as to remove any cause for complaint 

India, 14-9-1906 



335 MR LYTTELTON ON THE INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

From a cablegram m the local papers, we notice that Mr Lyttelton, 
in reply to a question, has stated that the position of the Bntish Indians 
in the Transvaal has been bettered by the judgment^ in the Test Case of 
Motaii V TIu Government With all due respect, we venture to think 
that the statement is not m accord with facts, and in any case, why should 
he or the Government take the slightest credit for any relief in the position 
because it was obtained in spite of the Government^ Is it not a fact that 
the Government opposed the apphcation for a hcence made to the Supreme 
Court ^ They were represented by three eminent counsel, and they really 
drove the Indian community to the test case, because it was undertaken 
after even the old bona-fide traders were refused licences to trade, on the 
ground that they did not hold licences immediately before the outbreak 
of hostilities That they traded outside Locations before the war was not 
held sufficient 

We are, mdeed, strongly reminded of the pre-war days Then, too, 
there was a test case^ exactly similar to the one referred to by Mr Lyttelton 
Then, the British Government assisted the Indians to fight the case They 
contended, with the Indians, that under Law 3 of 1885, Indian trade 
outside Locations was not prohibited, but after the Transvaal passed into 
British hands, a different tune was played The same Bntish Government, 
in the test case of Motan, instructed Counsel to oppose the Indian con- 
tention It IS strange that, having this knowledge, Mr Lyttelton should 
appropriate credit for the decision of the Supreme Court on the test case 
But, as we have said, the position of the Indians has not m any way become 
better than it was during the Boer regime It has certainly become better 
than It was before the test case, but after the establishment of Bntish 
Government in the Transvaal, the decision of the Supreme Court enables 
the Indians, on payment of licence money, to trade where they like Before 
the war, under the protection of the British Government, the Indians 
were able to trade where they liked without payment of any licence money 
It is true that the Indians tendered the licence money, but the Boer Govern- 
ment dechned to accept it, and were powerless, owing to British oppo- 
sition, to prosecute the Indians who, with their knowledge and under 
notice to them, traded outside Locations Thus, the position of the British 
Indians, so far as regards trade, was better before the war than it is to-day 
In other respects, too, the position is bad enough, and certamly no less 
gloomy than before the war, and it is inexcusably painful, so far as Indian 
immigration into the country is concerned Before the war, any Indian 
was free to enter the Transvaal To-day, even a bona-fide refugee Indian, 

1 The judgment was that Habib Motan, an Indian trader, could not be refused a licence 
to trade outside Locations 

2 Vide Vol III, pp 1,7, 10 * 
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who IS in a position to show that he has been previously domiciled in the 
Transvaal, and that he has paid, before the war, the sum of as the 
price of permission to settle in the Colony, finds it tremendously difficult 
to obtain a permit to enter the country, and a British Indian, no matter 
what his qualifications or status may be, if he be not a refugee, cannot 
possibly enter the country His application receives scant treatment at 
the hands of the Government, and this all but total prohibition of Indian 
immigration has been brought about, not by fair and open means, but 
by piessing into service a political ordinance passed, in the first instance, 
to prevent the entry into the Transvaal of people who might be suspected 
of having treasonable designs That Ordinance is being now abused to 
shut the Indian out of the country The religious susceptibilities of the 
Indians weie hardly ever touched during the old regime, but now, 
though It IS true that one cannot say anything against the Government 
on this point, the fact stands that there is an agitation to-day going on 
in Potchefstroom against the erection of a mosque, not, as has been stated 
in a prominent place in the town, but in a by-lane We could go on re- 
counting the troubles of the Indians, and could show how, contrary to all 
expectations that were raised in the minds of the Indians by the conduct 
of the British Government, and by the speeches of British Ministers, the 
Indians now find themselves face to face with a hfe-and-death struggle, 
and for Mr Lyttelton to say that the position of the British Indians in the 
Transvaal has been bettered is, to say the least, extremely misleading 
Not until the Law 3 of 1885, and other laws dealing with the British Indians, 
have been erased from the Statute-book of the Transvaal Colony, and legis- 
lation passed in greater agreement with British ideas of justice, will it 
be possible for the Bntish Indian in the Transvaal to say that he is once 
more a Bntish subject, enjoying all the nghts that flow from such a status. 
To-day he is a step-child seeking and yearning for protection on the part 
of his parents, which protection he does not get 

Indian Opinion^ 8-4-1905 


336 AN IMPORTANT JUDGMENT CONCERNING 
TRANSVAAL INDIANS 

It IS well known that Indians cannot hold land in their own names and 
that some of them, therefore, purchase land in the names of the whites 
Mr Syed Ismail, a resident of Johannesburg, possessed some land which 
he held in the name of a white friend of his, Mr Lucas When the 
Johannesburg Corporation acquired Locations, etc , this land also was 
taken over by them, and a resolution to pay Mr Lucas ,^2,000 as compen- 
sation was passed Mr Lucas died during the war, and his estate, was 
attached for msolvency As his assets were not sufficient to pay off his 
debtors, his trustees claimed the compensation payable towards the land 
held by him on behalf of Syed Ismail Syed Ismail thereupon filed a suit 
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111 the High Court claiming that this sum of ;^^2,000 should be paid to 
him The creditors of Lucas raised two issues firstly that the amount 
claimed by Syed Ismail stood m the name of Lucas, and secondly, that, 
since the land to which Syed Ismail churned a title was immovable pro- 
pci ty, he could not enjoy the light of its ownership The rejoinder to this, 
submitted on behalf of Syed Ismail, was that, as the land was held on 
nincty-mne years’ lease, it could not be regarded as immovable property 
and that, therefore, there could be no objection to Indians owning such 
land And should the Court not hold this argument valid, there was the 
alternative answer that the law, which prevented Inchans from ownership 
of immovable property, did not lay down that immovable property could 
not be held bv othcis, such as the whites, in their own names on behalf 
of Indians Giving the verdict in favour of Syed Ismail, the honourable 
judge remarked, with regard to the second issue, that land on a mnety- 
mne years’ lease should^ be considered immovable property, and such land, 
therefore, could not stand m the name of an Indian Granting Syed 
Ismail’s second plea, however, the judge held that the whites could hold 
lands for the benefit of Indians, and that the law would protect the rights 
of an Indian owner if a white holding the property intended to comimt 
fraud This decision is very satisfactory, therefore, the Indians who are 
hesitating to purchase land m the names of whites need have no such fear 
any longci. It should, however, be borne in mind that the white concerned 
must be a trustworthy person and a clear title-deed should be obtained 
from him It appears certain that this decision will strengthen us in our 
fight with the Government for our nghts We learn that the trustees for 
Lucas’ estate have preferred an appeal agamst this decision to the High 
Court Let us await the outcome of the appeal 
[From Gujarati] 
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337 CURZOJI'S SPEECH ON INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

A Reuter cable tells us that Lord Gurzon made a forceful speech in 
the Indian Legislature in support of our case He said that the South 
African Colonies would get no help from India, so long as they did not 
guarantee that the rights of Indians would be fully safeguarded He 
added that it was the duty of the Government of India to protect the 
Indians and that they would continue to discharge that duty 

These words are bound to gladden us They will certainly have a 
good effect The speech shows that our efforts here do not go in vain 
It behoves us to continue to make added effort and, as opportumty 


1 In the onginal, “not” seems to have been wrongly placed It would mean “could 
not be considered immovable property” 

4-26 
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presents itself, agitate for the redress of our grievances We aic sure 
that, given unity and concerted effort, we shall succeed. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 8-4-1905 


338 LETTER TO DADABHAI MAOROJI 

BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

25 & 26, Court Chambers, 
Rissik Street, 
Johannesburg, 
April 10, 1905 


TO 

The Hon’ble Mr Dadabhai Naoroji 

22, Kennington Road 

London 

DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Lyttelton is reported to have said that, since the decision in the 
test case in the Transvaal, the position of the British Indians had become 
better than before war You will notice a reply to this statement in 
Indian Opinion of the 8th April in its first leading article The position 
generally has certainly not become better [but] has become worse than 
before war, and the relief that the test case has secured for the Indians 
simply takes them back to the pie-war days, but even for this the 
Government can hardly take any credit as they opposed the Indian 
contention strenuously before the Supreme Court. 

In Natal, several Bills, as you will see from Indian Opinion, having 
an anti-Indian tendency are being introduced, and the Orange River 
Colony IS ever tightening its gnp of the Coloured people Regulations 
are being passed m townships after townships, which, m my humble opinion, 
are unworthy of the British Constitution, and could never be sanctioned 
by Mr Lyttelton, if they were introduced in the form of bills in the Legis- 
lative Council. 

I earnestly hope that you will protect and do justice to the British 
Indian subjects of His Majesty, who look to you for relief 


From a photostat of the original G N 2269 


/ remain. 
Tours faithfully, 

M K Gandhi 



330 LETTER TO COLONIAL SECRETART 


Johannesburg, 
April 11, 1905 

lO 

The Honour/Vble the Colonial Secretary, 

Bloehtontein 

SIR, 

The attention of my Association has been drawn to regulations that 
are published from time to time m the Government Gazette m connection 
with the various Municipalities in the Orange River Colony regarding 
Coloured persons resident therein, and to the Ordinance “to supplement 
and amend the provisions of law with reference to the Municipality of 
Bloemfontein” 

In the regulations for the Township of Reddersburg, my Association 
noticed that the term “Native” is so defined as to include all Coloured 
persons, not excepting British Indians, and the regulations for this Town- 
ship, as also for that ofVrcde, laydown rules for the control of the Coloured 
people hving within those townships, which, m the humble opinion of 
my Association, are degrading, unjust and insulting, and while it is very 
probable that there are no British Indians staying in those townships, 
the regulations in question are none the less offensive on that account, 
and should a stray Indian happen to enter any of those townships, he 
would suddenly find himself hemmed in by galling restrictions. 

My Association was pamed to see similar powers granted by Ordinance 
19 of 1905 to the Municipality of Bloemfontein My Association ventures 
to think that such anti-colour activity in the Orange River Colony is cont- 
rary to British traditions as also the declarations made from time to time 
by Her late Majesty’s Ministers, and it is incomprehensible to my Aisso- 
ciation why such legislation and regulations are countenanced by the 
Government of the Orange River Colony 

My Association will be extremely obhged if you will be pleased to 
inform me whether it is the intention of the Government to grant any 
rehef in the matter 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

‘ Abdul Gani, 

, , Chairman, 

Biutish Indian Associahon 
< 
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340. MR BARNETTS CIWiGE AND MR ANCKETILL 

Mr Anckctill is to be congratulated on having questioned the Colonial 
Secretary upon the chaige levelled by Mr. Barnett, the CK-Superintendcnt 
of Education, against ceitain employcis of indentured Indians in Natal, 
in connection with the condition of the lattei’s huts, which he described 
as “piggeries”. 

Ml Maydon^ has leplied, saying that the charge made by Mr. Bar- 
nett is gieatly exaggerated, and that the Piotector of Indians looks after 
the welfare of the indentured Indians Mr Maydon promised to lay on 
the table of the House the report made by the Protector on the charge. 
We consider the reply of the Colonial Secretary to be unsatisfactory m 
every respect Here is a chaige of extreme gravity made with the fullest 
dehberation before an audience of cultured men, who enjoyed a most 
responsible position in the Colony. Mr Barnett was then speaking generally 
on education in Natal, and the above charge is by no means an isolated 
passage in his address, which is a serious indictment against the system of 
education prevalent m Natal To call lor a report from the Protector 
of Immigrants in a matter of this kind is very much like setting a man 
to judge his own case Mr Barnett’s charge, we contend, includes in its 
condemnation the whole of the Indian Immigration Department We 
do not say he is right, but we do say that the report drawn [up] by a 
Department which is condemned contradicting the condemnation is hardly 
the way to meet the indictment. 

It IS not merely a question of consulting the interests of the indentured 
Indians, it is that of the fair name of the Colony We think that the Govern- 
ment would be extremely ill-advised m not probing the question to the 
bottom, and giving the fullest satisfaction to the public If the result of 
the mdependent inquiry in any way supports Mr Barnett’s charge, the 
sooner the blot is removed the better for the Colony, and if the charge 
IS proved to be incorrect, Mr. Barnett should be called upon, as a past 
public servant, to offer an explanation We hope, therefore, that Mr. 
AncketiU will continue to question the Colonial Secretary until what is 
needful has been done 

It IS to be noticed, also, that Mr Barnett delivered his attack before 
an audience that included the ex-Prime Mimster of Natal, Sir Albert 
Hime, and many other Natal notabihties. Sir Albert Etime made lengthy 
remarks after the lecturer had fimshed, and we do not see anywhere a 
repudiation of the serious charge brought by Mr. Barnett. Does the Colomal 
Secretary not find food for reflection here^ 

Indian Opinion, 15-4-1905 


1 Colonial Secretary for Natal 



3fl LECTURES OJV RELIGION 


It appears from the Joitiimcsburg newspipers liint, on being invited by the 
Ihcosophicil Socii.l\ there to deliver a course of lectures on the Hindu religion, 
Mr Gandhi gave four speeches on the subject at the Masonic Temple On each 
occasion the hall wxs full Flir 1 ist speech \v is delivered on the 25th of March An 
account of t vo of the spieclus has already appeared in The Star ^ We give below on 
the sugge-sUon of lOiiie of our readers, a summary of the lectures, obtained from 
Mr Gandhi 


CovrEMpr roK iNorvNS im South ArRiG\ 

Whoa the Theosophical Society invited me to deliver these speeches, 
I atLCpted the invii ition on two considerations It is now nearly twelve 
years that I have been living in South Africa Everyone is aware of the 
hardships suffered by my compatriots in this land People view with 
contempt the colour of their skin I believe all this is due to a lack of 
proper understanding, and I have continued to stay in South Africa with 
a view to helping as much as possible m the removal of this misunder- 
standing I, therefore, felt that it would to some extent help me in the 
fulfilment of my duty if I accepted the Society’s invitation, and I shall 
regard myself very foitunate if I am able, through these lectures, to give 
you a better understanding of the Indians I am to speak to you no doubt 
about the [Hindus-] , but the ways and manners of the Hindus and other 
Indians are all but identical All Indians have similar virtues and vices and 
arc descended from the same stock The other consideration was that 
there was, among the objects of the Theosophical Society, this one, viz , 
to compare the various religions, find out the tnith underlying these and 
show the people how those religions were only so many roads leading to 
the realisation of God, and how one ought to hesitate to dub any of 
them false I thought that this object, too, would be realised to some 
extent if I said a few words on the Hindu rehgion. 

The Hindus 

Hindus are not considered to be the original inhabitants of India 
According to Western scholars, the Hindus as well as most of the European 
peoples lived at one time in Central Asia Migrating from there, some 
went to Europe, some to Iran, others moved south-eastwards down 
into India through the Punjab, and there spread the Aryan religion 
The Hindu population in India exceeds two hundred millions They 
are called Hindus because they once lived beyond the river Sindhu (Indus) 
The Vedas are their oldest scripture Very devout Hindus believe that 
the Vedas are of divine origin and without beginning Western scholars 

1 Vide “Hinduism”, March 4, 1905 and March 11, 1905 

2 In the original, the WQrd used, clearly through oversight, u “Indians”, 
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hold that these weie composed before 2000 B C The famous Mi Tilak 
of Poona has shown that the Vedas must be at least 10,000 ycais old.^ 
The mam thing that distinguishes the Hindus is then belief that the Biahman 
or oversoul is all-peivadmg What we all have to att.im is inoksha oi libcia- 
tion, moksha here meaning fieeing oneself fiom the evil of birth and death 
and meiging in the Biahman Plumility and cven-mmdedness aic the 
chief qualities of then ethics, while caste leigns supicmc m then tempoial 
affairs. 

The Hindu religion undeiwcnt its first tiial on the advent of Lord 
Buddha The Buddha was himself the son of a [king-] Pie is said to have 
been born before 600 B C At that time the Plindus weic undci the glamour 
of the outward form of then religion, and the Brahmins had, out of selfish- 
ness, abandoned then true function of defending the Plindu faith Lord 
Buddha was moved to pity when he saw his leligion reduced to such a 
plight. He lenounccd the world and started doing penance He spent 
several years m devout contemplation and ultimately suggested some 
reform in the Hindu religion His piety greatly affected the minds of the 
Brahmins, and the killing of animals foi sacrifice was stopped to a great 
extent It cannot, theiefore, be said that the Buddha founded a new 
or different religion But those who came aftci him gave his teachings the 
identity of a separate religion. King Ashoka the Great sent missionaries to 
different lands for the propagation of Buddhism, and spread that rehgion 
in Ceylon, China, Burma and other countries A distinctive beauty of 
Hinduism was revealed during this process no one was converted to 
Buddhism by force. People’s minds were sought to be influenced only 
by discussion and argument and mainly by the very pure conduct of the 
preachers themselves It may be said that, in India at any rate, Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism were but one, and that even to-day the fundamental 
principles of both are identical. , 

The Birth of Prophet Mahomed 

j 

We have seen that Buddhism had a salutary effect on Hindmsm, 
that the champions of the latter were aroused by its impact. A thousand 
years ago, the Hindu religion came undei another influence more profound. 
Hazrat Mahomed was born 1300 years ago He saw moial anarchy ram- 
pant m Arabia Judaism was struggling for survival, , Christianity was not 
able to gam a foothold m the land, and the people were given to licence 
and self-indulgence Mahomed felt all this to be improper It caused 
him mental agony, and in the name of God, he detei mined to make them 
realise their miserable condition PIis feeling was so intense that he was 
able immediately to impress the people aiound him with his fervour, and 
Islam spread very rapidly Zeal or passion, then, is a great speciality, a 
mighty force, of Islam. It has been the cause of many good deeds, and 


1 lu The Arctic Home in the Vedas 

2 The oijgmal has “emperor”. 
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bomctimts of bad ones too A thousand ytais ago the aimy of Ghazni 
invaded India in oidei to spread Islam Hindu idols were broken and the 
invisions advanced as far ^is Somnath While, on the one hand, violence 
weis thus being used, the Muslim saints were, on the other, unfolding the 
leal ment of Islam The Islamic principle that all those who embraced 
Islam were equals made such a favourable impression on the lower classes 
that hundreds of thousands of Hindus accepted that faith, and there was 
great commotion in the whole community 

Kabn^ was bom in Eenarcs He thought that, according to Hindu 
philosophy, there could be no distinction between a Hindu and a Muslim 
Both of them, if they did good works, would find a place in heaven Idolatry 
was not an essential part of Hinduism Reasonmg thus, he attempted to 
bring about a synthesis between Hinduism and Islam, but it did not 
h ue much oITect, and Ins became no more than a distinct sect, and it 
cvists even to-day Some years later, Guin Nanak was born in the Punjab, 
he accepted the reasoning of Kabir and made a similar attempt to fuse 
the two religions. But while doing so, he felt that Hinduism should 
be defended against Islam, if necessary with the sword This gave rise 
to Sikhism, and produced the Sikh warriors The result of all this is that, 
despite the prevalence of Hinduism and Islam as the two principal religions 
of India to-day, both the communities live together m peace and amity 
and are considerate enough not to hurt one another’s feelings save for the 
bitterness caused by political machinations and excitement There is very 
little diflcrcncc between a Hindu and a Muslim fakir ^ 

Jesus Christ, the Prophet 

\Vhilc Islam and Hinduism were thus vying with each other, the 
Chnstians landed at the port of Goa about 500 years ago, and set about 
converting Hindus to Chnstianity They also paitly resorted to force and 
[converted] partly through persuasion Some of their mimsters were 
exceedingly tender-hearted and kind, rather one would call them saintly 
Like the fakirs they made a deep impression on the lower classes of Hindu 
society But later, when Christianity and Western civihsation came 
to be associated, the Hindus began to look upon that religion with dis- 
favour And to-day, we see few Hindus embracing Christianity in spite of 
the fact that the Christians are ruling over a vast kingdom Nevertheless, 
Christianity has had a very considerable influence on Hinduism Christian 
priests imparted education of a high order and pointed out some of the 
glanng defects in Hinduism, with the result that there arose among the 
Hindus other great teachers who, like Kabir, began to teach the Hindus 
what was good in Christianity and appealed to them to remove these defects 

1 A poet-saint who attempted, through his devotional songs, to unite Hindus and 
Muslims 

2 A recluse 

3 A religious mendicant. 
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To this category belonged Raja Ram Mohan Rai/ Devendranath Tagore, ^ / 

and Keshab Ghandia Sen ^ In Western India we had Dayanand Saraswati.'* 

And the numerous reformist associations like the Brahmo Samaj and the / 
Arya Samaj that have sprung up m India today are doubtless the result 
of Christian influence^ Again, Madame Blavatsky^ came to India, told 
both Hindus and the Muslims of the evils of Western civilisation and 
asked them to beware of becotmng enamoured of it 

Tenets of Hinduism 

Thus, we have seen how there have been three assaults on Hinduism, 
coming from Buddhism, Islam and then Christianity, but how on the whole 
it came out of them unscathed It has trie^ to imbibe whatever was 
good m each of these religions We should, however, know what the 
followers of this religion, Hinduism, believe This is what they believe 
God exists He is without beginning, immaculate, and without any attri- 
bute or form He is omnipresent and omnipotent His original form is 
Brahman It neither does, nor causes to be done It does not govern It is 
bhss incarnate, and by it all this is sustained The soul exists, and is dis- 
tinct from the body It also is without a beginning, without birth Between 
Its original form and the Brahman, there is no distinction But it takes on, 
from time to time, a body as a result of karma'’ or the power of mayrfi, and 
goes on being born again and again into high or low species m accordance 
with the good or bad deeds performed by it To be free from the cycle of 
birth and death and be merged m Brahman is moksha oi liberation. The 
way to achieve this moksha is to do pure and good deeds, to have com- 
passion for all living beings, and to live in truth Even after reaching this 
stage, one does not attain liberation, for one has to enjoy embodied existence 
as a consequence of one’s good deeds as well One has, therefore, to 
go a step further We will, however, have to continue to act, only 
we should not cherish any attachment to our actions Action should be 
undertaken for its own sake, without an eye on the fruit In short, every- 
thing should be dedicated to God We should not cherish, even in a 
dream, the feeling of pride that we do or can do anything We should 
look upon all equally. These are the beliefs or tenets of Hipduism, but 
there admittedly exist a number of schools Also, there have arisen a 

1 Founder of the Brahmo Samaj 

2 & 3 Raja Ram Mohan Rai’s work was contmued by Devendranath Tagore and 
Keshab Chandra Sen, the former on the lines of pure Hinduism and the latter along those 
of Christiamty 

4 Founder of the Arya Samaj 

5 The Brahmo Samaj was to some extent the result of Christian influence, but the Arya 
Samaj, which was based on ancient Vedic principles, was an attempt to meet the challenge 
of Christiamty 

0 Founder of the Theosophical Society 

7 Sum of person’s actions from a previous existence, viewed as deciding his fate in the 
next. 

8 Illusion, 
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few factions or sects resulting from [differences in] secular practices But 
we need not consider them on the present occasion 

Conclusion An Appeal to the Audience 

If, aftei listening to this, any one of you has been favourably 
impressed and has come to ftei that the Hindus or the Indians, in whose 
country the religion expounded above prevails, cannot be altogether an 
inferior people, you can render service to my countrymen even without 
becoming involved in political matters 

All religions teach that we should all live together in love and 
mutual kindness It was not my intention to preach you a sermon 
neither am I fit to do so But if it has produced any favourable 
impression on your mind, I would appeal to you to let my brethren have 
its benefit and, as behoves the English people, to defend them, whenever 
they are mahgned 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 15-4-1905 

342 LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

Johannesburg, 

April 17, 1905 

G K Gandhi Esq 

G/o International Printing Press 

Phcenix 

MY DEAR CHHAGANLAL, 

I have your letter You should talk to Mr Kitchin about the matters 
you mention You should not sit still You will find that your curiosity, 
which will be quite legitimate, will not be resented How is the new 
arrangement working ^ Is thejob-work now finished, or about to bc^ Before 
you tell me how many Hindi subscribers we have, or unless the Hindi 
people would guarantee so many subsenbers, we cannot afford to increase 
the Hindi columns In fact the letter that crossed your letter, under reply, 
would show you that I would even decrease the Hindi columns if you 
have not enough support The same thing applies to Tamil There is 
no prospect of my being able to go there at present I have already sent 
5^100 You should not sign the notes in favour of M C Gamroodeen 
three months hence We should get at least six months You need not 
bother about Mr Nazar giving you any Gujarati Can you definitely 
come in the beginning of May^ If you fix your date beforehand, I can 
arrange for your permit If Appoo wants you to send two copies, do so 
by all means, charging for one only, and you should regularly send three 
copies to Mr Rustomji at Bombay Gan you not reduce the complimentary 
list for India and London^ What is the total of foreign complimentary 
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copies, that is outside British South Africa^ I am studying Tamil very 
diligently and, if all is well, I may be able to fairly understand the Tamil 
articles within two months at the outside I am rather anxious to get 
the Tarml books. Please therefore try if you cannot get them. You under- 
stand, I suppose, what I want^ You may go over to Mr. Moodley’s place. 
I have wntten to him. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M K. Gandhi 

From the typewritten original S N 4232 


343 LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

Johannesburg, 

April 19, 1905 

C K G\ndhi Esq, 

C/o International Printing Press 
P ncENix 

MY DFAR CHHAGANLAL, 

I have your letter I hope you will discuss your views with Kitchin 
about the Plindi and Tamil matter. Of course personally I should feel 
very Sony to see the two languages dropped I entirely agree with you 
about Manneiing Please discuss the matter with Mr. West. When is 
Manncring likely to leave ^ I hope to let you have the cake per Shah 
who IS leaving to-morrow evening I have the Tamil books. They will 
be useful What, however, I wanted was Pope’s larger Grammar You 
knov\ my book which I gave Madanjit If you cannot make the cake 
pioperly, it must be the fault of the oven, or you do not add sufficient 
ghee You will remember that the meal must be kept soaked m cold 
watei lor nearly three hours When you make your cake the ghee should 
be iiddtd first and thoroughly mixed with flour before you pour water 
ovei It, and it should be well kneaded. 


From tilt typtwrilltn origuial . S N. 1233 


Tours sincerely, 

M K Gandhi 



344 LETTER TO '‘THE OUTLOOr' 

[Prior to April 22, 190S\ 
A Reply to Mr Hills^ 

TO 

The Editor 
The Outlook 
Johannesburg 

SIR, 

Mr W Hills has made in his letter to The Outlook statements which 
are hardly borne out by the facts The Editor has not supported a policy 
“which would hand over the Transvaal to a parasitical race” Mr Hills 
himself admits, by implication, that the British Indian is very industrious 
and hard-working It is scarcely fair to call a race of such men parasites 

Mr Hills says his opposition to Asiatics is not due to “colour pre- 
judice but to economic considerations”, and in support he states the ex- 
penence of all Natahans Now the experience of all Natahans it is difficult 
to know The experience of some, who, moreover, are accepted as represen- 
tatives of the people of Natal, is on record The late Mr Saunders, the 
late Sir Henry Binns, the late Sir John Robinson, the late Mr Escombe, 
the present Golomal Secretary, Mr Maydon, Sir G M Sutton, Sir James 
Hullett, and many others, have testified to the usefulness of the Indian 
in Natal The late Sir Henry Binns said, in giving evidence before a 
Commission, that it was when Natal was on the brink of bankruptcy that 
Indian imrmgration was thought of Sir James Hullett, only a few months 
ago, giving his evidence before the Native Affairs Commission, said emp- 
hatically that Natal owed its prosperity to the presence of the Indian 
imrmgrant, and that it could not do without him The greatest proof, 
however, in support of the statement that Natal requires the Indian is given 
by Mr Hills himself If the Indian population in Natal has doubled since 
1896, what is the caused It is simply that more and more Indians are being 
required in order to keep going the chief industries of Natal, namely, sugar, 
tea and coal It should be remembered that the Indian of whom Mr 
Hills is thinking is not an intruder, but that he is actually invited to the 
Colony for its benefit There are still 18,000 apphcations before the Indian 
Immigration Trust Board which have to be dealt with The demand 
for indentured Indian labour is much greater than the supply Verulam 
always had a large Indian population Mr Hills, in regretting that it 

1 This appeared, along with Mr W Hills’ letter of March 14, in The Outlook The editor 
of thai periodical had submitted Mr Hilb’ letter to “one who has made the subject one of 
special study” — Gandhiji Both the letter and the reply were later reprinted in Indian 
Opinion Only the reply is reproduced here 
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has become an Indian township, forgets that it had either to become an 
Indian township or cease to be a town at all The north coast of Natal 
takes in the largest Indian population It has to be developed either by 
Indian labour or not at all The Natalians have thought better, and have 
not hesitated to cultivate the coast land through Indian labour, and the 
palatial mansions which the white men occupy even on the north coast, 
let it be remembered, are due entirely to the assistance of the Indian immig- 
rant, and are owned by the employers of Indian labour, so that the example 
of Natal IS all in favour of the Indian, and the “economic considerations” 
on which Mr Hills lays so much stress have compelled the Natahans to 
resort to Indian assistance. 

Again, Mr Hills makes a mistake when he states that “the law, under 
the late Government as interpreted for 15 years, confined Asiatics to 
Locations” It is a well-known fact that, under the late Government, the 
Indians lived outside Locations with absolute impunity, and, it is because 
they were able to do so, that the present Government find it difficult to oust 
them It IS true that, as they had British protection then, it could hardly be 
withdrawn now, and it should be again remembered that, during the Boer 
I cgimc, there was no restriction against Indian immigration, whereas, to-day, 
as the Chief Secretary for Permits has shown, only those Indians who 
were settled in the country before the war are allowed to re-enter, and 
tlien, too, after much questioning and delay Although Mr. Hills talks 
about the white population in general and its good, in applying his prin- 
ciples, he only takes notice of the Indian licences to trade Is it, then, that 
he objects only to the Indian traders^ Mr. Hills again makes the mistake 
of supposing that the South African Coloured people are refused licences, 
whilst the Indians received them freely Under the Supreme Court’s 
ruling, the Government dare not prevent any Coloured people, as such, 
horn getting licences, and if Mr PIills’ objection is, after all, as it evidently 
seems to be, against the trade of the Colony falling entirely or even largely 
into the hands of Indians, there is not much difficulty in sympathising 
with him, nor lias the Editor of The Outlook suggested that such compe- 
tition should not be regulated by a statute of general application But 
to tlius regulate Indian trade, and to hound the Indian out of the Colony 
b\ all knuL of vexatious legislation, are two different things With the 
one, evci) Sensible Colomst will be in perfect agreement, so long as vested 
iniertsb are not touched, and licences are not refused to Indians as such 
But It IS scarcely in keeping with justice and fair play, for instance, to pre- 
vent the Indian from walking on foot-paths, from owning landed property, 
Irotn living, subject to strict municipal regulations, or from building a 
mo.qiie, anywhere he likea Such restrictions are meaningless, if they 
do not proceed from colour prejudice, and it is questionable whether 
ihoiv. \vho fan the flame of auch prejudice would be doing any good to 
po'iitiii). Ihe faeb mibt be- taken a^ they are India is part of the British 
Lmpiu, h’.(. ihc Ti lal, and there ought to be a policy of give and 
t tk'*, %.hiLt tiv'e cerLiiniy should be nothing done to needlessly wound 
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the feelings of these men, who are, after all, subjects of the same Kmgj 
and are a people with remarkable traditions and a wonderful ancient 
civilisation 

Two simple bills are likely to solve the whole difficulty One would 
give to the Local bodies contiol of all trade licences, subject, m exceptional 
cases, to review by the Supreme Court, and the other would regulate 
immigration into the Colony after the manner of the Cape Imrmgration Act 

One more statement by Mr Hills needs correction After the corres- 
pondence that appeared in The Star, challenging the statement that there 
are 49 Indian, as against 1 3 white, store-keepers in Pietersburg, some cau- 
tion, at least, is necessary The British Indian Association has stated^ 
definitely that theie are only 23 Indian stores in that town Mr Kleinen- 
berg, whom Mr Hills has copied, has not been able to refute that state- 
ment It IS, therefore, necessary for Mr Hills to ascertain from Mr Kleinen- 
berg whethei the figures he gave The Star could be verified So far, the 
Biitish Indian Association has had the last say It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that those who are responsible for guiding pubhc opinion should 
have facts and nothing but facts before them 

Indian Opinion, 22-4-1905 


345 THE ORANGE RIVER COLONY 

Elsewhere will be found the letter^ of the energetic British Indian 
Association of Johannesburg, addressed to the Colonial Secietary of the 
Orange River Colony on its anti-Asiatic activity We must congratulate 
the Association on having made a move in this scandalous matter Hitherto 
we have had to draw attention to the township regulations Emboldened 
by the impunity with which these regulations have passed muster, the 
Municipality of Bloemfontein has now secured an Ordinance giving it 
almost the same powers that have been ariogated by several townships 
of the Orange River Colony through the regulations to which attention 
has been drawn from time to time m tins journal The passing of this 
Ordinance shews that the anti-Asiatic clauses thereof have met with the 
approval of the Imperial Colomal Secretary As the Chairman of the 
British Indian Association states m his letter, there is no doubt that 
such legislation is “degrading, unjust and insulting” and that “such 
anti-coloured activity in the Orange River Colony is contrary to British 
traditions, as also to the declarations made fiom time to time by Her 
late Majesty’s Ministers” 

We notice that Sir Mancherjee^ has been again questioning Mr Lyttel- 
ton on Indian matters in South Africa We venture to think that, to his many 


1 Vide “Letter to Tlie Star”, “Pnor to December 24, 1904” 

2 Vide “Letter to Colonial Secretary”, April 11, 1905 

3 Chairman, South African Bntish Indian Association in London 
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services to the British Indians in South Africa, he will add yet another 
measure, if he will earnestly take up the question in the Orange River 
Colony, though it does not actively interfere with the Bntish Indians at 
piesent. We do not despair of a time when a fair proportion of Indians 
will be allowed to settle in that Colony, and for that matter, even in the 
present day, there are probably no fewer than 200 Indians earning their 
hvehhood m one or other of the towns in the Orange River Colony We 
feel that even they, handful as they are, require protection from the studied 
degradation to which they are subjected by the laws of the State 

From a purely Imperial standpoint we may even go further, and 
ask whether it is politic or right that the natives of the soil should be 
harassed by unnecessary restrictions Under Bntish rule, no community 
lb allowed to remain stagnant and unprogressive The Natives are being 
gradually educated It would be a mistake to suppose that they have 
no feelings or that they do not smart under a curtailment of their natural 
liberty We are not exaggerating when we compare regulations for the 
control of Locations in the Orange River Colony with those for the control 
of prisoners in a well-ordered jail If the inmates of the Orange Rivei 
Colony Locations have a little greater liberty, it is only a question of degree 
but not of kind The monster petition from the Natives in the Transvaal 
shews that they are awakening to a sense of their rights under the British 
flag. True statesmanship would consist m anticipating and providing 
for their reasonable wants In the Orange River Colony, the Native is 
evidently not ci edited with having any feeling. 

Indian Opinion, 22-4-1905 


316. TAMIL IN LONDON UNIVERSITY 

We have received a letter from Ceylon requesting us to arrange a 
meeting lor the promotion of a memorial to the Registrar of London 
University, praying that Tamil may be accepted as an optional language 
in the curriculum of that University for the matnculation and other exami- 
nations in artb Wc invite the attention of the Tamil-educated Indians 
to the raattci which, in our opinion, deserves every encouragement. 
There should be no difficulty about their holding a meeting and adopting 
a simple memorial to the External Registrar of the University of London. 
Tamil immigrants in other parts of the world have already sent in their 
representations, and we do not see why the same thing should not be done 
by thoac in Soutii Africa. Tamil ib one of the greatest ol the Dravidian 
I uiguagcs and h.ib a vast literature It is supposed to be the Italian ol 
lud'a, and i^ m every v,ay a language fit to be adopted by London 
lJmeci)iiy as an optional subject London University ib iccogniied 
to be the niOst liberal inatitution in the world, and sei mg that Tamil 
15 spoken by milUoiu of the subjects of the King-Emperor, the Umvtraiiy 
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of the Metropolis of the Empire will do well to grant the piayer of 
the Tamil memorialists 

Indian Opinion, 22-4-1905 


347 INDIANS ON THE MINES 

Mr Lyttelton has rephed in the Impenal Parhament to Sir M M 
Bhownaggree’s question as to the treatment of Indians on the mines The 
reply is unsatisfactory in the extreme Mr Lyttelton said he was not 
aware that anything warranted such an enqmry, but when he receives 
the reports of the latest cases, he may alter his opimon The fact of these 
unsavoury cases continually cropping up is qmte sufficient warrant for a 
rigid and impartial enquiry Mr Lyttelton added that there was a Protec- 
tor of Indians m Natal, thereby suggesting that he was the person to 
move in the matter But we have not heard that he has done so Com- 
menting on Mr Lyttelton’s reply, which it regards as unsatisfactory, The 
Natal Witness reiterates the demand for an enquiry With regard to the 
Protector of Indians, the Witness says 

We know there is such an official, but the mine employees contend tJiat they 
are prevented from approaching him, and that in itself is an assertion that needs 
looking into 
And it adds 

If our Government fails to recognise its duty m these matters, it is to be hoped 
the question will not be lost sight of at home, and that influence will be e'certed 
in the right direction from that quarter Better, however, if tlic enquiry were 
instituted without such pressure, and these ugly charges proved or disprov cd 
once and for all 

We hope these cases will be brought to the notice of the Government of 
India, who, fiom past experience, will not be so easily satisfied as Mr 
Lyttelton But the best thing of all would be for the Natal Government 
to institute an enquiry on its own initiative, as our contemporary suggests, 
and probe the matter to the bottom without delay 

Indian Opinion, 22-4-1905 


3t8 MALARIA IN DURBAN 

Malaria has been raging in Durban with great virulence There 
were only 12 cases in last January, but the number of persons attacked 
duiing March was 612 The figure is alarming The only relieving 
featuie is that the rate of mortahty is not high Again, according to Dr 
Munson, it is largely women, children and otheis, who mostly keep 
indoors, that have caught the infection And it is pointed out that it has 
spicad through mosquitoes from Zululand Di. Munson suggests the 
following preventive measures 
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1. Mosquito-curtains with very small holes should be used by 
every one sleeping on a cot, and care taken to remove any mosquitoes 
on the bed and tuck in the lower edge of the curtain under the mattiess 
along the four sides A torn curtain should not be used until it has been 
properly mended 

2. As far as possible, quinine should not be taken as a preventive 
If, however, one has to live m an infected house or to sleep without a 
mosquito cuitain, one should take five grams of quinine every day before 
breakfast 

3. Water should not be allowed to collect m or around the house. 
Drams and gutters should be inspected, and pits and ditches filled up. 

4 Where there are large pools of stagnant water, they should be 
sprayed with kerosene until the pits are filled up 

5 The authorities should be informed if water collects and stagnates, 
or thcic IS an overgrowth of useless vegetation around the house within 
the premises 

It 15 necessary for eveiy one to take these precautions The mam 
thing IS that one should keep the house and its surroundings clean, not 
allow mosquitoes to breed, keep one’s person clean and take light food 

The incidence of malaria is greater among the whites than among 
the Coloured people Of the 612 cases mentioned above, 400 were whites, 
185 Asiatics and 27 Kaffirs This shows that some communities are more 
susceptible to certain diseases than others While the Indians are more 
liable to plague, the whites arc particularly susceptible to malaria But, 
if we consider the matter in this fashion, it would be just like the pot 
calling the kettle black Nevertheless, malaria is not a deadly disease, 
while plague IS a terrible killer Through proper investigation, the causes 
of both these diseases can be found out. We must not fail in our duty 
to take all the necessaiy precautions. 

[From Gujaratij 
Indian Op’nion, 22-1-1905 


3W LYDIAjVS IjV east LOjYDOjY 

There are eeitain restrictions on Indians m East Loudon in regard 
to walking on foot-paths and residing in the town. The law there allows 
only tho-'c Indians w'ho own landed property or are respectable tenants 
to ii’.e freely in the town, provided they obtain a pass from the Town 
Council for doing cO It is the duty of the Town Clerk to isjue passes to 
all iho>c who a.sk for them. The Indian^ in general refused to take out 
p m thu w'ay. They earned on a fight for about a year and a half 
and managed to cairy on without the passes. But when the Town Council 
mok U gd procteding'5 against them, the Magistrate decided in it> favour. 
The Indian » pis-ferud an appt al against the decision on the plea that 
t'»’v> '..urenot ' A)iancC’ but Ar>ans S/ho had subsequently settled in India 
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Wl aic consti allied to say that oui brethren, have wasted their money 
on the litigation, and brought ridicule on themselves to boot It is all 
very ivcll to say that we are Aryans, but such a plea in a law court is 
bound to haim — and has harmed -oui cause. 

We ought to have woken up when the East London law was enacted 
It is very difficult to get a law repealed once it has been passed Our 
advice noiv is that we should submit quietly to the law and take out passes 
Compaied with other places like the Transvaal, the situation in East London 
IS still tolerable. While complying with the law, we should, of course, 
continue the fight But the stiuggle should be carried on through 
Parliament Our people in East London have the power and the right 
to vote It would yield good results if we excercised them judiciously 
[From Gujaiati] 

Indian Opinion^ 22-4-1905 


350 INDENTURED INDIANS 

It appeals fiom the Natal Government Gazelle that 11,175 indentured 
men and 5,334 women had become free by December 31, 1904, since the 
intioduction of the poll-tax Of these, 7,585 men and 1,845 women 
have paid the tax That is, more than half the number of the freed men 
have paid the poll-tax to the Government and are at present engaged 
in some vocation or carrying on trade in the Colony 

The Government has already collected ^28,290 from these people. 
This is by no means a negligible sum when one comes to think of it It 
is a matter of great sorrow that such penalty is inflicted on British subjects, 
but where there is no remedy, one has to reconale oneself to the situation 
According to Lord Gurzon, the average per capita income of an Indian 
IS Rs 30 a year, — which means that this tax is one-and-a-half times the 
average income in India 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 22-4-1905 

351 MALAY LOCATION IN JOHANNESBURG 

The Johannesburg Administration has appointed a Commission to 
draft a law for the purpose of acquiring certain lands in Vrededorp It 
IS not yet decided whether the Malay Location is a part of Vrededorp or 
not, but a portion of it might fall within its limits According to its 
terms of reference, the Commission are 

1 to determine how the lands should be acquired from the residents, 

2 to suggest how compensation should be paid if it is decided to 
acquire the land. 


4-27 
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3 to record evidence m this connection 

The Chief Magistrate of Johannesburg, Mr Badab, has been appointed 
the Chairman of the Commission. The date on which the Commission is to 
meet has not yet been fixed But when this is announced, those living 
m the Malay Location will have to be on their guard. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 22-4-1905 


352. JIU-JITSU 

The eyes of Europeans are slowly being opened Narmadashankar, 
the Gujarati poet, has sung 

The Englibhman rules, the country is under his heel. 

The native remains subdued. 

Look at their bodies, brother. 

He 13 full five cubits tall, 

A host m himself, match for five hundred 

The poet here tells us that the mam reason for the rise of English 
is their stuidy physique. The Japanese have shown that not much depends 
upon the phyisquc of a man The fact that the Russians, though well 
set up and tall, have proved powerless before the short and thin Japanese, 
has put the English officials m a quandary. They gave thought to 
the matter and discovered that Europe was very much behindhand m 
physical culture and knowledge of the laws governing the body The 
Japanese understand very ^vell how the various joints and bones of 
lilt (opponent’s) body can be controlled, and this has made them invin- 
cible Many of our readers must be aware of the effect produced when a 
particular nerve of the neck oi leg is pressed during an exercise. This very 
scunce the Japanese have perfected A Japanese coach has, therefore, 
been employed to tiain the English army, and thousands have already 
been taught the art And jiu-jitsu is the Japanese name for it The 
ptoblem will nou be to find something else after all the nations have 
Icaiat jni-jitsu. This pioccss is bound to go on endlessly 
[From Gujaiati] 

Indian Opinion, 22-1-1905 


333, SUGGESTION BT B.iRBERTON AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL 

The \grieullural Council of Barberton had appointed Captain Madge 
to investigate it the soil surrounding that place was suitable for growing 
lobK.cco He itported that the land could yield a very rich crop of 
tobacco Till u upon, the committee of the Council has proposed that, 
mcc Indian, aa needed to .insist in the cultivation of tobacco, they 
bhoulu be .idmiuetl to the areas around Barberton on the same terms 
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AS in Natal Thus, the whites have begun to feel the need for Indian 
labour light from the beginning, for the KafBrs are of no use and all the 
available Chinese arc absorbed m the mines Indian laboui is, therefore, 
in general demand 

Loid Curzon has declared m his speech* that, as long as the South 
African Colonies do not concede adequate rights to the Indians, they will 
receive no help iiom India If, therefore, the Transvaal Government 
docs really need Indians, Lord Curzon will have a golden opportumty to 
exert piessure m ordei to secure the rights of Indians The Transvaal is 
not likely to achieve prosperity so long as agiiculture is not introduced 
there And there is little likelihood of agriculture being developed with- 
out Indians. 

[Fiom Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 29-4-1905 


35S LONGEVITY AMONG THE WHITES 
AND THE COLOURED PEOPLE 

“Why do women live longer than men, and the Kaffirs, Hottentots 
and Malayas longer than the whites^” asks The Cape Times The question 
arises from a peiusal of the Census Report There are more women than 
men m the Cape The number of men is 12,18,940, while that of women 
IS 12,90,864 Up to the age of sixty the number of men is greater, but 
among those aged seventy, there are 21,788 men and 23,719 women, 
among those aged eighty-five, 2,355 men and 2,895 women, and among 
those aged ninety-five, 88 men and 109 women There are 300 persons 
m the Gape who are over a hundred years, of these, only 126 are men 
and the rest women Similarly, the Coloured population is found to be 
more long-lived than the white 

The reason for this is clear enough As the Europeans indulge m 
sensual pleasures more than the Coloured peoples, their lives are shorter 
Again, the duration of life among men is shorter than among women 
because the former suffer more wornes than the latter The Indians 
stand lower in the scale than all the others for a variety of weighty 
reasons But the main reason is the very poor standard of hfe that the 
Indians maintain m South Africa In order to save money, our people 
live together m large numbers in single rooms, and for the same reason 
or from indolence, they take food which is either insufficient or inadequa- 
tely nutritive Many live on ill-baked bread made of musty flour 
Small wonder, then, that such food has adveise effects 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 29-4-1905 


1 Vide “Curzon’s Speech on Indians in South Africa”, 8-4-1905 


355. LETTER TO CHHAGAjYLAL GAMDHl 


21-24j Court Chambers, 
Corner, Rissik & Anderson Streets, 

P. O. Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
May i, 1905 

C. K. Gandhi, Esq,. 

C/o International Printing Press 
Phcenix 

MY DEAR CHHAGANLAL, 

I have your letters. I have not been able to write to you for some 
time. I sent you Gujarati matter yesterday. I would like you to tell 
me whether what I send is enough, if not I could send more, in which 
case I should really have The Indian Review and some Gujarati papers 
sent to me 

I sent with Shah two loaves of Kuhne, biscuits, sweets, cake and 
papad ^ The loaves were for Bean and West, one each, the rest for you. 
I wonder whether you got all these things. Did you send the sweets from 
Durban^ If so, please do not repeat the expenment It is totally un- 
necessary, and I am anxious not to introduce complex dishes in the house. 

You may send me the first part of Pope’s Grammar. See that it 
is in both English and Tamil Is it a new edition published^ If not, 
don’t buy it. A new edition was published, I think, last year. If they 
will give it to you on approval, then you can send all the three parts, 
deposit 30/- and if I find them not useful, they should refund the money 
and take the books back I have already got a Tamil-English dictionary 
from Mr. Simon All I now want is a good grammar. 

I hope you have discussed the matter of Tanrul and Plmdi with Kit- 
clun, and told him that neither can be rejected at the present stage. I 
have written to M.G.C. & Co.- regarding the P/Notes they want. Plcre- 
w'lth statement for the Press to datc.^ I shall be interested to know how 
the English work is done this week m the absence of Mannering. Is Rug- 
beer gone altogether? I am extremely sorry for him Have you knocked 
off night work^ 

Please put down Edward B. Rose, Esq., 45, Great Ormond Street, 


* Dr/, cup j'd p ij .^r-ltj-c, it 's niidc from a variety of pubca ind ipiccs 
« ill*! 'n. of M C. C.I ufor-dct.a sa. Co, 

J ft U .1 rot a.ai’-t)!c. 
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Bloomsbury, London, on the comphmentary list You may begin with 
the current number. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandiu 

[PS ] I see [the] sweets were brought by Desai ^ 

1 Enclosure • Statement. 

From the typewritten original S N 4234 


356 LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

[Johannesburg, 
Post May 1, 1905^ 

MY dear CmL\Gi\NLAL,^ 

I have your letter as also Pope’s Handbook If P Davis would 
sell the three volumes for less than 30/- you can buy three for £9.^'^ If 
they would sell the first for 12/6, you can pay for it, but if they insist 
on three or none at all and charging 30/-, even then you should pay, 
get the other two parts and send them on 

Yes, £51116 are what I sent you when you became a fixture in the 
Press I transferred that amount on to the Press just in order to enable 
me to see in the end how I myself come out of it Of course, that and 
the charge of ,{^16 for Shah will not be included in the expenses for the 
current year Debit me with the £5 paid to Shah as also the 5/- paid 
to him for his razor Please let me know whether the Gujarati matter 
sent this week is enough, or whether I should send still more 

Tours sincerely, 

From the typewritten office copy S N 4235 


357 THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION 

The Transvaal Constitution has been on the lips of everybody in 
South Africa ever since its publication We cannot recall an instance 
when the constitution of a British Colony has evoked so much interest 
as the one given to the Transvaal Every newspaper has published lead- 
ing articles, every important person in South Afhca has offered his judg- 
ment on It, and the sum and substance of the great body of opmion that 
has gathered round the Constitution appears to be praise not unmixed 

J This IS added in Gandhiji’s own hand 

2 The reference in the letter to Pope’s Handbook of Tamil Gramnurr and the statement 
of expenses, both dealt with in the previous letter, suggest that this was written subsequently 

3 The original is mutilated, only the last two letters of the name being left The con- 
tents, however, make it clear that the letter is addressed to Chhaganlal Gandhi, vide the 
preceding item 

4 The IS evidently a slip, it must be 25 shillings 
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v.itli uniricncUy cnucism In fact. Lord iVlilner, m his valedictory address 
at Johaaniabui'^', anticipated such a result when he said that the Consti- 
tution .*.OLild probablv fail to please anybody w'holly, but that it would 
b<' accepted b> all fair-minded men as a genuine attempt to bung ncaiei 
together the British and the Boers, and to prepaie the people m the near 
future for complete self-government 

The objections that have been taken to the details are, m our opinion, 
obj’ertioru taleii because of ignorance of the history regarding Constitu- 
tions for the other sclf-govetmng Colonies. The point is that, even when 
there 1 ms been strong a,gitation for the grant of self-government, or othei 
reprv.entative institutions, there has never been such a close examination 
of the detaiL before. People liave hitherto been satisfied with the grant- 
ing of a prmeiple, but to-day we find them insisting on every detail being 
ai ranged aeeording to then notions Hence it is that exceptions aic scri- 
otuly taken to the reservations by the Crown regarding legislation, al- 
tliough, if tiouble were taken to examine even Constitutions for the self- 
gov *rnmg Colonies, It would be found that the powei of veto has been 
a!v.av>> letamed, and occasionally even exercised For instance, when the 
.A.ustiahan Commonwealth passed its anti- Asiatic legislation excluding 
Asiatics as such, Mr Chamberhiin had no hesitation in disallowing the 
Alt, and similarly in Natal The first action of the responsible ministry 
in dufianchlsing Indians as such was promptly checked by Lord Ripon 
It i> ceuivtuiMitly forgotten that the Constitution which the Transvaal 
ha> rtteivul u perhaps the most liberal yet known of all the Constitutions 
granud piehminary to responsible government. The other objection 
ttktn, that the Orange River Colony has not received the same treatment 
a> llu Traiuvaal, goes to the root of all goveinment. So long as Britain 
luiitmT, the prulommant powci, and so long a^ goveuimcntj must ulti- 
mauK cLpetid upon foree, u is u:3ehs5 to e.xpiess dissatisfaction with what 
15, in the nature of thtngj, unavoidable 

Apau, however, from the intunjic merit of the Constitution, Mr 
I vttekouL (kspUch, ahieh -erved as a preamble to the Constitution itself, 
u thi mo.i import tni of all. It u a humane document worthy of a Bri- 
ti h moa >U V 


( omaig to til! purtlv Indi m -.tandpuint, it is difficult not to feel that 
tia Br..uh Indutn, a> aLo the* Bniuh Coloured man, is only the step-child, 
.ad ji,«. 1 a left out in the told He luis no voic* m the tdlairs of tlie 

t'-It’u, usd lu !. imuiUitl b* deliberate etelusion. Mr Lyttelton s iy> 

fpj '!4J { .ii.fra’dt'js h...t f/<ei> un.jii’e, hasii'tj to tii« 'Itrtij 

'' 1* ; I'd ' I'iJi, u> ffiTr j/ro.ii.ois {Of ike rrprr.ent tiion of iny of 

.0 ru’ a '•"i* uJjjeeCi 
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which are not directly represented in the legislature, the Governor will, as now, 
be required by his instructions to reserve any bill whereby persons not of Euro- 
pean birth or descent may be subjected to any disability or restriction to which 
persons of European birth are not also subjected 
It IS to be hoped that the reservation will be fully exercised. 

Indian Opinion, 6-5-1905 


358 EDUCATIOM OF INDIANS 

Speaking on education in the Natal Parliament, Mr Wiltshire said 
that the Government should provide greater facilities for the education 
of Indians He pointed out that Indians needed them and that a special 
responsibility devolved on the Government for the education of Natal- 
born Indians We should be thankful to the Honourable Gentleman for 
his speech Our condition is likely to improve in every way with the 
increasing spread of education The Government will no doubt have 
ultimately to discharge their duty in the matter It appears that, in 
the absence of a separate school for Indians in Ladysmith, the Govern- 
ment have permitted Indians with a high standard of life to be ad- 
mitted to the existing school 

Speaking in the Orange River Colony, Mr Argette, the late Supenn- 
tendent of Education in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, 
declared that he would make special efforts for the education of the Kaffirs 
in Basutoland He is sufficiently mindful of the need for technical 
education He was very sympathetic about the education of Indians, 
and was always trying to start schools for them in the Transvaal. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 6-5-1905 


359 LETTER TO. CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

21-24 Court Chambers, 
Corner, Rissik & Anderson Streets, 

P O Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
May 6, 1905 

[my dear CHHAGANLAL,]^ 

I am sending you to-day all the Gujarati matter I may not send , 
any more Khanderia tells me he has sent a report^ on the Pietersburg 
Address If there is anything in conffict with the sub-leader I am send- 

1 The office copy bears no superscription, but the contents leave no doubt as to the 
addressee 

2 This was presented to the High Commissioner, vide “Sir Arthur Lawley and the British 
Indians”, 13-5-1905 
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Ir:" vou in Gujarati, 'vou should strike out the poition, tliat is to say, there 
should be nothing falsel) praising the Acting High Commissioner His 
rtplv is not as satisfactory as it might have been, as you ivill sec from 
v,hat I am sending. 

Desai cells me that you are not keeping quite good health, and that 
you are sufienng from boils This is inexcusable. There must be some 
irregularity about the chet I cannot too strongly advise you to copy 
West’s simplicity We are all making a luncheon of Kuhne bread, nut 
butter and jam. The slices are cut out at home and bi ought to the office 
and luncheon made at the office You could do likewise if you have to 
take vour food in town I would like you to be veiy careful You should 
St e the Gujarati people regarding the earthquake fund ^ It should not 
be alloy. e*d to become a fiasco I am trying my best on this side Has 
not Kaba yet arrived^ Mr Mukerji writes to me saymg that neither he 
nor Mr Dadabhai received their copies of Opinion during the middle 
ol Apiil- applies for cheques 

Your lettt 1 to liand together with Maganlal’s. I am scnchng Guja- 
rati matu r which is double that sent last time and still hope to send some 
iron I can understand from your letter the difficulties you are experienc- 
ing there. .\s I give most of my spare time to Taiml, I cannot cope 
with the work satisfactorily Henceforward, as far as possible, I shall 
jcnd, just I am doing today, the bulk of Gujarati material by Saturday’s 
po>t Pka‘>e be caieful, as I do not read again what I write Do send 
me riu Ivduui Review It will be possible for me to translate from it. 

I was \crv much pleased to read Maganlal’s letter It is good that 
)ou have grown vegetables. Let me know if pests cause any damage to 
them Whu>e plot is the bcat'^ Dada Sheth has not yet called me. I shall 
eumc if he doca 

Blessings from 
Mohand.vs 

1 i]K)tea4t ol the orijinal S N }23G. 


dGQ niE XEV/ HIGH CO MMISSWyER AND THE INDIANS 

[Maji 6, 1905]^ 
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So <d., in tl s, April ouk ol tiie Renew of ReiuiLS, it appears that, vdiea 
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a irv to .Mr. C'u’iubv rl uu. While recounting, in the course 
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of that speech, the causes of the war, he said that the Bntish Govern- 
ment fought It not m order to deprive the Boers of their nghts, but to accord 
equal rights both to Boer and Briton The British Government was not 
actuated by self-interest or monetary considerations, but they wanted to 
determine and uphold the rights of other peoples The British Govern- 
ment were the trustees of the people of Canada and Australia, the Negroes 
in South Africa and the Indian imnugrants in the Transvaal It was, 
therefore, their duty to wage war for the protection of these peoples Since 
It was the duty of the British to keep the prormses they had made, they 
were bound to protect the rights of all these peoples It was the duty 
of the British Government to protect the rights of British subjects wherever 
they were, whether white or Coloured It was on these grounds that His 
Excellency defended the war. 

Quoting the above speech of Lord Selborne, Mr Stead remarks, 
“Let us see how Lord Selborne stands by what he has said” Let us hope 
the noble lord will stick to his words and add lustre to the name of England 
by relieving the Indians of the hardships they are labouring under 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 13-5-1905 


361 LETTER TO GHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

21-24, Court Chambers, 
Corner, Rissik & Anderson Streets, 

P O Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
May 11, 1905 

C.K Gandhi, Esq, 

G/o International Printing Press 
Phcenix 

MY DEAR GHHAGANLAL, 

I have your letter Kaba writes to me saying he could not leave 
at the time he wanted to He must have left on the 19th April He tells 
me in his letter just received that he is coming without his wife He may 
bring Harilal and Gokuldas with him, but as there is no cablegram, 
I do not think they have left I see Orchard is very dissatisfied. You have 
said nothing about him Please let me know what the matter is I have 
an astounding letter from Anandlal ^ He says he is living by himself, 
and wants me to let him occupy the rooms occupied by Bean Why is 
this^ Why have you remained silent about it^ Messrs M C Cam- 
roodeen have sent me their statements One is for rents to the extent of 
^92/2/11 and the other for goods of ^238/9/2 Have you checked them^ 

1 Son of Amntlal and nephew of Gandhiji 
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tUvc >ou the original invoice:, about the goods from London^ I am 
icnamg them a draft for the rent account wluch, of couise, will be sub- 
ject to correction if thcie is any error m it As I have just now got some 
monev with me, I am sending Parsec Rustomjee ^500, so that he may 
iisc it and whenever you require any money, you will be able to get some 
from him. 

Tours suicirdy, 

[M K. Gandhi]! 

Tro'n 1 photojt u of the ongiaal S N 1237 Couru>ey, Shn Arun Gandhi, 

ij. 


362 LETTER TO OMAR HAJI AMOD 

[JOHANNLSBURG,] 

May 11, 1905 

Omar IIaji Amod, Eso. 

Eo\ in 

Dlubv.', 

DLVR jiILlH OM\K HAJI VMOD, 

Your letter to hand. I am very sorry about Abdulla Sheth Please 
tell Dadi Sheth that, if he wants me to go there, he may not embarrass 
me by asking me to do so at my expense. I have to be very eaieful, 
a> mojt ol my mone^ has been spent on Phoenix. 

Salaam from 
M K. Gandhi 

Irotu the Giijurvtj m fj uidhiji’j h md LtUcr Book (1905) No 10 
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prcjudicts had aiiicn m the mmds of the people owing to past history with coloured 
classes, and the question of tlie Indians’ presence was looked at from an entirely 
different standpoint He was sure tlie Indians must recognise this The Govern- 
ment was c illcd on to hold the scales of justice imiiartially, and the question 
IV as still a niattei of correspondence between the Home Government and the 
Colonial administration 

We thank Su Arthur for his acknowledgment of India’s contribution 
to the Empiie, but the result of such acknowledgment, we are sorry to 
have to say, is very poor We cannot help recalling His Excellency’s 
ad\ace to Mr Lyttelton that piomises made to the British Indians, having 
been made in ignorance, ivcre better broken than fulfilled The British 
Indian Association has shewn conclusively that promises were made to 
the Indians in the Transvaal with full knowledge of the circumstances 
and by no means in ignorance We fear that His Excellency has, shall 
we say witli deference, committed the same mistake in his remarks quoted 
above Why should he mix up the Indians with other Coloured classes^ 
If a majonty of the white people in the Transvaal will not see a distinc- 
tion, IS it not the duty of the Government to educate them up to a proper 
appreciation of it^ How can Indians be expected to recognise unreason- 
able piejudice if it is meant thereby that they should bow to it^ Recogni- 
tion of such prejudice is undoubtedly necessary, but it is so only in order 
that it may be removed by calm iscussion, and by placing constantly 
before the public the true facts The Government “ivould hold the scales 
of justice impartially” only when it boldly tackles the question, and, instead 
of indirectly encouiagmg the current prejudice, endeavours to stem its 
tide by taking up a firm attitude As to the carrying on of a correspond- 
ence with the Home Government, we have good reason to believe that 
this IS meant to wrmg from the latter a consent to the imposing of further 
disabihties on British Indians Has His Excellency studied carefully the 
very moderate propositions made by the Bntish Indians in the TransvaaP 
Has his Government ever told the people of the Transvaal that the claims 
put forward by the Indians are extremely reasonable, and that they have 
shewn a laudable desire to meet the views of the white Colonists so far as 
possible ^ 

Indian Opinion, 13-5-1905 


364 JUVENILE SMOKING 

'There appears, in a recent issue of the Gape Government Gazette, an 
mteresting Bill to be introduced by Mr T L Schreiner, the well-known 
member of the Cape House of Assembly Mr Schreiner is known to be 
a philanthropist and a morahst The Bill we are alluding to is called the 
/‘Youths’ Smoking Prevention Bill”, and is intended to prohibit smoking 
hy youths of or under' the age of 16 years, or appearing to be so The 
manner in which the Honourable Gentleman wishes to achieve his object 
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is very simple The Bill makes it criminal for any tobacconist to sell tobac- 
co, cigars, or cigarettes to boys appearing to be of 16 years or under. 
It also authorises the police to confiscate and destroy any tobacco, pipe, 
cigar or cigarettes found on the peison of such youths and authorises the 
parents or guardians of the latter to sue the seller of the offensive pro- 
duct for a refund of the money paid to him, notwithstanding destruction 
of the things sold, whilst it also enables teachers in Government schools 
to pumsh smoking by boys as a school offence It has been often said 
that people cannot be made sober by an act of Parliament, and the same 
may be equally applicable to Mr. Schreiner’s Bill, but we are not prepared 
to concur in the view that temperance legislation has not been productive 
of some good We are inclined to think that this Bill, if it meet with 
the approval of the Gape House, will be a step in the right direction. 
Smoking, m any case, is neither a desirable nor a clean habit, and whilst, 
under certain circumstances, it may be of some use, and may also be a 
great soother of pain, the habit of smoking amongst boys is undoubtedly 
harmful, and ought to be checked by all legitimate means The Bill is, 
perhaps, proof of the existence of the evil to a large extent Indeed, we see 
the habit often indulged in by telegraph boys and messengers who are 
much below 16 years The specious plea is often put forward, in defence 
of juvenile smoking, that, if it is good for adults, it could not be bad for 
youths A moment’s thought, however, would convince the casuists that 
what IS good for the one is not necessanly good for the other, and smoking 
is one of such things which may not be indulged in by boys with impunity. 
It undermines their constitution and weakens their mental capacity 
We, therefore, hope that Mr Schreiner will be able to induce the Gape 
Parliament to accept the Bill. 

Indian Opinion, 13-5-1905 


365 EARTHQJJAKE IN INDIA 

News received by the latest mail from India gives full details of the 
havoc wrought by the earthquake. The Divine wrath that has descended 
on the people of Northern India is such that it will not be forgotton 
for years Many an old historical monument, numerous villages, palatial 
buildings in large cities, the simple huts of the poor and tented camps of 
the army have all been devastated Several families have been totally wiped 
out. The greatest damage has been done to Dharmasala, the Kangra 
Valley, Palampur and Mussoorie The account of the condition of the 
victims of the calamity is very pitiable indeed Men were rendered quite 
helpless and died for want of food and water, as no news whatever of the 
people’s condition could be had from certain parts due to a breakdown of 
telegraphic communications The Government evinced great sympathy and 
ran special trains to render all possible help to the distressed. Subscrip- 
tion lists have been opened in India as well as in Great Britain, and large 
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sums have already been contributed Our readers must already be aware 
that we, too, have started a fund in aid of those unfortunate fellow-Indians 
who have been suddenly reduced to a state of penury We hope everyone 
will do his duty and contribute to the fund to the best of his capacity 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 13-5-1905 


366 LETTER TO AMNIE BESANT 


[Johannesburg,] 
May 13, 1906 

Mrs Annie Besant 
Central Hindu College 
Benares City 

dear madam. 

The Managers of the International Printing Press have sent me your 
letter to them regarding the reprint of your Bhagawad Gita The respon- 
sibility for the advice, as to the repiint and inclusion of the portrait, must 
rest entirely on my shoulders*' I know that ordinarily it would not be 
considered a proper thing to reprint a book without the author’s permis- 
sion A gentleman offered to have a translation of the Bhagawad Gtia 
printed for distribution among Hindu boys and others if the Managers 
printed it at cost price He was also in a hurry Reprint of your trans- 
lation was suggested The matter was referred ta me and, after much 
careful thought, as there was no time left for reference to you, I advised 
that your translation might be reprinted for circulation in South Africa 
I felt that the motive of the management was pure, and that when the 
circumstances, under which the edition was published, were brought to 
your notice, you would overlook any apparent impropriety Simultane- 
ously with the publication, a letter, explaining the whole of the circum- 
stances, was sent to you over the signature of the Manager and Proprietor. 
It seems to have miscarried We were all wondering why there was no 
letter from you, either of disapproval or approval Your letter of the 
27 th March, however, explains the absence of any previous commumcation 
from you As to the portrait, I can only say that, if a mistake has been 
comimtted, it has arisen from excessive reverence for yourself When I 
suggested the inclusion of the portrait, I had in my mind the interpreta- 
tion that was likely to be placed upon the act by some people, but I again 
felt that you would not resent the indiscretion, if such it was, when you 
came to know that a large number of the copies went to the Indian youths. 
Rightly or wrongly, as you are aware, publication or printmg of such 
portraits in sacred works is not uncommon in India Only 1,000 copies 
were printed. Of these, there are perhaps not more than 200 left, and 
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these are being distributed or sold now probably at the rate of 5 per 
month, and then only among real inquirers. 

I have now placed the whole position before you, and it remains 
for me to express my deep regret for the offence done to your feelings, 
and to apologise for it If you consider that any public statement is neces- 
sary, or complete withdrawal of the book from further circulation, or simple 
taking out of the portrait is necessary, your wishes shall be carried out. 

/ remain. 

Dear Madam, 
Tour obedient servant. 

From the typewritten office copy S N 4238. 


367 MR GANDHPS GLARIFIGATION^ 


May 13, 1905 

I am glad the Editor forwarded the above letter to me, and I am gra- 
teful to Mr Vavda for having expressed his views There was only one 
object before me in delivering these speeches, viz , to serve Indians I readily 
accepted the invitation to give an idea of the Hindu religion m India and 
what It stood for While doing so, I found it necessary to compare it 
with other religions But in this, my one consideration was to point out, 
as far as possible, the special excellences of each religion and create a 
favourable impression on the minds of the whites All the facts stated 
by me were drawn from history, which we have been learmng at school 
since childhood That Islam was spread by force is a historical fact But 
along with it, I also pointed out that the potent cause of the spread of 
Islam was its simplicity and its special virtue of regarding all as equals 
That the majority of converts to. Islam were Hindus from the lower classes 
IS also a fact that can be proved, and I, for one, do not consider that to 
be in any way derogatory To me personally, there is no distinction 
between a Brahmin and a bhangiA And I consider it a merit of Islam 
that those who were dissatisfied with the social distinctions in Hinduism 
were able to better their condition by embracing Islam Nor did I suggest 
that all the converts to Islam came only from the lower classes of Hindu 
society And I have not the least idea that by the lowei classes are meant 
only the untouchable Dheds While I admit that men from the higher 

1 In one of the lectures delivered on the Hindu religion under the auspices of the Theo- 
sophical Society, Johannesburg, vide “Hinduism,” March 10, 1905 and March 18, 1905 Gandhiji, 
referring to the spread of Islam, had said that the majority of converts to Islam came from 
the lower classes He had also mentioned fervour or passion as a powerful trait of Islam, 
which was responsible for many good deeds and sometimes for bad ones also 

These statements of Gandhiji created a stir among Indian Muslims in South Africa and 
several letters of protest were received by the Editor, Indian Opinion, who published three of them 
along with this letter which is Gandhiji's reply to Mr A E Vavda’s letter dated May 9, 1905 

2 Scavenger. 
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classes such as Brahmins and Kshatriyas also became Mushms, it is 
universally known that the bulk of converts was not drawn from among 
them However, the point I want to emphasise is that no stigma attaches 
to Islam if the Hindus of the lower castes became Mushms On the 
contrary, it shows its excellence, of which the Mushms should be proud 

As for the fervour or passion of Islam, I do hold the view I have 
already stated Mr Vavda’s interpretation of the word fervour or 
passion is quite mistaken I have used it in a complimentary sense, and 
have clearly pointed out that it is a strong point of Islam Nothing worth 
while can be accomplished without real fervour The Turks could resist 
Russia and Greece successfully only when they fought desperately with 
real fervour, and now all are afraid of the Turkish soldiers None could 
lay hands on Rajputana while the Rajputs fought with fervour Japan 
has been able to take the fort of Port Arthur^ only because she has been 
fighting with fervour Fervour is as necessary in other tasks as it is' 
in war, and it is a positive virtue Edison is making inventions because 
of passion It was the passion of Watt which led to the invention of the 
steam engine and made travelling in the world easy And we shall be 
able to come together and succeed m our fight for the redress of our grie- 
vances against the whites if we have the same passion This passion is 
the special merit of Islam We shall benefit immensely if this very 
passion is brought to bear on other tasks ‘ 

I have nothing more to add I know that the question that arose 
in the mind of Mr Vavda has arisen in the minds of others as well 
I have said what I considered to be true In doing so, I had no inten- 
tion of offending the feelings of even a single individual To my mind, 
there is no distinction between a Hindu and a Muslim oi Christian I 
have frequently said so and, I believe, I have been acting accordingly 
I maintain that Hindu religion teaches us to look upon all with an equal 
eye without making distinctions between Hindu and Muslim, Brahmin 
and bhangi, and that is the religion I follow 

M K Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 20-5-1905 


1 The Russian fleet at Port Arthur was defeated by the Japanese on August 10, 1904 
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21-24, Court Chambers, 
Corner, Rissik & Anderson Streets, 

P O. Box 6522, 

' Johannesburg, 
May 13, 1905 

C K Gandhi, Es^ 

MY DEAR GHHAGANLAL, 

I have your letter It reassures me about Auandlal Still I am - 
anxious to know from him why he wants to live alone If the people at 
Rustomjee’s are slow, you should hurry them on M. K Patel has not 
yet paid I think I will receive the money some time next month The 
^6 you saw in the notice I have explained to you are part of the subs- 
criptions I brought from Cape Town I have told you that the three 
Items on the list represent subscriptions brought from Cape Town, and 
the names of the persons who have paid, mcludmg the advertisers, have 
been already sent to you Did you not receive them^ £1114:1- repre- 
sents two more subscriptions collected by Mr Gool One of the subs- 
cribers IS Wilson The other name is one I did not receive through Luche- 
ram who brought the money Lucheram has received the parcel but 
has not yet paid The £5 are not to be paid to the Press by you I 
have explained why I have transferred the amount to the Press. It is part 
of capital expenditure You need not therefore bother about it I hope 
the men who were ill are better now For the shooting by Sam,^ gentle 
persuasion and chaffing are the only remedies I am afraid nothing more 
can be done With reference to Kitchin, I suggest that you should go 
over to him and ask him to explain why he seems to be doing nothmg. 

I know he won’t resent it and in any case it is better that you should under- 
stand him thoroughly Never mind about the weekly statement You 
are only to print two more copies of the magazine. I do not know whether 
we will be able to recover the full amount I am however hopmg that 
we will Having gone so far I feel that we ought to print the 12 num- 
bers. You are now printing the eleventh and there will only remain 
the twelfth to be published For the rest, if they want us to publish them, 
we will require a guarantee. I am glad you have received the Gujarati 
letter about my lectures Print it in full in the next issue and print also 
my letter ^ It shows that the paper is being eagerly read, and that is 
what we want. Misunderstandings will sometimes happen That however 
need not make us flinch from our duty Let that letter be printed first 

1 “Sam” was Govmdaswami, engineer in the Phosnix settlement and a shtkart 

2 Vide “Air Gandhi’s Clanfication”, 13-5-1905 
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and underneath my explanation 'Ihere was some talk of the same nature 
heie also, and though I have been trying to explain it, the letter you 
have sent me enables me to give much fuller and more public explanation. 
For the time being, you may expect 32 sides of the scribbling papci m 
Gujarati per week from me Why was a bill sent to N Sen? W.is it upon 
advice from Madanjit^ You should write to the gentleman telling him 
that the account was sent because Madanjit wrote, if that is a fait, 
otherwise tell him that it was sent m inadvertence and that the managemcul 
apologise lor it I enelosc foi your peiusal as also of Kilelun, West and 
Bean, if they have seen Mrs Besant’s letter, copy ol my letter^ to her, and 
even if they have not seen her letter, you may mention the fict to them 
and show the copy Evidently, Bean supplies for you Polak’s place He 
says It IS well that he went to Phoenix if only for making voui and 
Maganlal’s acquaintance 

2ii„fs smutclj, 
M K Gandhi 


From the typewritten ongiml S N 1239 


369 LErTER W ICAIKIJUSHROO A,VD ABDUL IlUk^- 

[JoilANNLSDURGjj 

May 13, 1905 

Messrs Jalukai Sorabji Bros 

B'l, Fieid SrRLLi 

Durban 

MY UI XR KAlKIIUSHRUO AND ABDUL IIUK, 

I enclose heiewith a cheque for /,500 which ple.ise credit to the Pies, 
aecouiU I can spate this sum foi the piescnt and am, tlunluic, suuhng 
It, loi I know that, if it rem uns there, it will save Shethji so much mtcnsl 
Out ot this amount, phase gne Chhaganlal as much money .is he may 
want and I shall .vsk lor the rcm.iuidcr when I require u But whalever 
money iccumulates with me, I should prefer to keep there and hence 
this cheque 

S.l ^ .1 < 

M K Gssdhi 

l rom t!ic Gujirm m GmlUijth hiiul. LctRr Itjo’. \i Jj 
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370. LETTER TO PARSEE RUSTOMJEE 

[Johannesburg,] 
May 13, 1905 

Rustomjee Jivanji Ghorkhodu, Esq,. 

11, Khetwadi Lane 

Khetvvadi 

Bombay 

MY DEAR SHETH PARSEE RUSTOMJEE, 

I hope you have reached safely 

I receive letters regularly from Kaikhushroo and Abdul Huk. Since 
they write to you also, there is no need for me to say more 

I know that you have to pay interest on overdrafts. As I had at 
present a httle money to spare, I have sent the firm a cheque for ;^500 ^ 
A part of the amount, say j(^250, will go to Ghhaganlal, even so the 
balance will remain there I shall take it back if I need it, and if I 
have more to spare, I shall send that also Even otherwise we do not 
think It proper to hold up a big sum due to you from the Press, 
especially when, as I believe, I have money to spare. 

Please do pay attention to the education of the children Do not 
forget what I told you about your health. 

My Salaams to Maji 

Salaams from 
M K Gandhi 

From the Gujarati m Gandhyi’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 36 


371. LETTER TO DADABHAI NAOROJl^ 

[Johannesburg, 
May 15, 190 5\ 

[sir,] 

Natal of late has been very active in its anti-Indian crusade Atten- 
tion has been drawn to the vanous Bills that have appeared in the Govern- 
ment Gazette, and which are now before the Natal Parhament 

The Firearms Bill, without the slightest justification, brackets the 
Indians with the Natives, and places them, so far as that Bill is concerned, 
under the Native Affairs Department. I need hardly say what the moral 
effect of this is hkely to be. 

1 Vide the preceding item 

2 The original is not available This is only an extract, quoted by Dadabhai Naoroji 
in his letter dated June 6, 1905, to the Secretary of State for India 
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There is another Bill published which makes occupation by Indians 
of lural land in Natal no occupation at all The Bill seeks to impose a 
tax of one halfpenny pei annum on every acie of unoccupied rural land 
when It IS beyond 249 acres owned by one individual or company Foi 
the purposes of the Bill, such land occupied by Indians, if they are not 
owneis, would be liable to taxation This is msulting and unjust It is 
Indians who have made the cultivation of the coast lands possible. 

India Office Judicial and Public Records, 1960 

372 LETTER TO HAJI DADA HAJI HABIB 

[Johannesburg,] 

May 15, 1905 

Mr Haji D/Vda Haji Habib 

Box 88 

Durban 

DEAR SHETH SHRI HAJI DADA HAJI HABIB, 

Your telegram to hand I have sent a reply Lord Selboinc is coming 
this month, so that it is vciy difficult for me to leave this place before his 
visit Thcie IS a move to present an address of welcome to him, and if 
that IS decided upon, it will be necessary for me to remain here Whether 
he will accept the address or not will be known this week Meamvhile, 
I have written to Abdulla Sheth not to foice [us] to incur expenses 
I have asked foi at least j(^40‘ to be sent to me if I needs must come 
My piesent position is not such as to allow me to go there at my own 
expense — for which please excuse me 

Salaams from 

M K G^vndiii 

From the Gujarati m Gandlnjt’s hand Letter Book (1905) No iO 

373 LETTER TO ATTORHEY-GENER^IL 

[Johannesburg,] 

May 17, 1905 

TO 

The Attorney -Gen er^\l 
P lLTERSLVim ZBURG 

SIR, 

I venture to enclose herewith copy of the correspondence^ between 
the Principal Immigiation Rcstncuon Officci and myself rcgaiding the 
foifeiturc ol a deposit by a British Indian. 

1 Idcgraiii diicd May 15 rcids “Will uid mo itli do p’casc send fort} {xjuntls least” 

2 Tim IS not a\ ul iblc 
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I Wish only to emphasise the fact that there was absolutely no fraud 
on the part of the holder of the pass That, according to his own version, 
he was too ill to leave the Colony That, in any case, he had no intention 
of misusing the pass he held, and that he is a poor man to whom the ^10 
were advanced by a friend. 

Under the circumstances and m view of the fact that there seems to 
be no warrant for a forfeiture, apart from an action at law, I venture to 
trust that you will be pleased to authorise the Principal Immigration 
Restriction Officer to refund the amount of the deposit I have no desire 
to lay stress upon the legal point, but I feel bound, in justice to the apph- 
cant, to draw your attention to it 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant 

Letter Book (1905) . No. 6b 

374. LETTER TO PARSEE RUSTOMJEE 

[Johannesburg,] 
May 17, 1905 

[to] 

RuSTOMJEE JrVANJEE Ghorkhodu 
MY DEAR SHETH SHRI PARSEE RUSTOMJEE, 

Your letter to hand. I was very glad to read it. I am "sure your 
mother must have been greatly delighted at your meeting her It is a 
matter for great satisfaction that your heart’s desire has been fulfilled 

I hope you will now pay sufficient attention to the education and 
conduct of your children 

You did a very proper thing in continuing your simple diet on boaid 
the steamer And I am glad to have your assurance that you will be regular 
in your walks, food and baths in Bombay. Please do not entertain the 
feehng that I have rendered you a service My only desiie is that 
your health should continually improve and you might live long and do 
good deeds 

Please persuade my children to come here when you see them. 

Please do not entertain any anxiety about the work here I frequently 
receive letters. I believe both of them are working satisfactorily 

I am makmg enquiries about the bills m respect of previous cases 

Please give my respects to Maji. Ask JaP to write me a letter. Get 
Soharab^ also to write a few Imes below it. 

Salaams from 

M K Gandhi 

From the Gujarati in Gandhyi’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 70 

I & 2 Sons of Parsee Rustomjee 



375 LETTER TO KAIKHUSHROO AjND ABDUL HUK 


[Johannesburg,] 
May 17, 1905 

Messrs Jvlbhm Sorabji Bros 

MY DEVR KAIKHUSHROO \ND ABDUL HUK, 

I have iccoivcd yoiu letter Contiibute up to a maximum of live 
guineas to the Eaithquake Relief Fund, piovidcd Omar Sheth pays that 
much Do consult him Tell him that my advice is that both should 
pay that much If, however, Omar Sheth contiibutes less, you may also 
pay the same amoqnt Let not youi subsciiption exceed his Get others 
also to contribute 

I have received a lettei from Riistomjee Sheth, wherein he inquires 
about Mr Laughton’s bill in respect of the previous cases Try and get 
It reduced, if possible, pay it, if not paid already, and inform him accor- 
dingly 

Rustomjec Sheth desires that you should so arrange things that either 
of you IS almost always present at the shop Do write to leassure him 
about tins I have written telling lum that the business would always 
icmain safe in your hands and that he need not worry at all 

You did well in having the photograph taken there. 

Salaams from 
M K Gandhi 

From the Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 72 


376 LETTER TO ISSA HAJI SOOMAR 

[Johannesburg,] 
" May 18, 1905 

TO 

IssA Haji Soomar, Esq 
Ranavav 

PORBUNDER 

India 

DEAR SHETH SHRI ISSA HAJI SOOMAR, 

Received your letter I am glad to know that you agree with my 
opimon If you take Mr Joshi with you, the expenses incurred on account 
of paper, etc , will be so insignificant that it is useless to ask for them 
I believe you will surely benefit whenever you may go to England 

You need not be discouraged because your brothers do not help you. 
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Those who lealise their duty have got to discharge it, whether or not 
others join them m doing so 

You must have seen the account of the propeity case appearing in 
Indian Opinion 

Salaams from 
M K. Gandhi 

From the Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 71 


371 LETTER TO OMAR HAJI AMOD Z^VERl 

[Johannesburg,] 
May 18, 1905 

Omar Haji Amod Zaveri, Esq ' 

Box 441 
Durban 

dear SHETH SHRI OMAR HAJI AMOD, 

Your letter to hand I shall come theie as soon as possible But 
as there is a move afoot to present an address of welcome to Lord Sel- 
borne, it is very difficult to leave before that function is over 

I would not have made a demand for money but for the fact that, 
m view of my present position, it will be very difficult for me to come 
there at my own expense I shall, therefore, be thankful if Dada Sheth 
sends some money at least. 

Salaams from 

M K Gandhi 

From the Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 75 


378. LETTER TO S V PATEL 


[Johannesburg,] 
May 19, 1905 

Mr S V Patel 
P O Box 208 
Klerksdorp 

DEAR SIR, 

Probably the best medical education is to be obtamed in Germany, 
but then a knowledge of German would be necessary Ordinarily, a 
medical degree obtamed in Glasgow is considered very good, and no 
matter what degree may be held m Bombay, the course takes, as a rule, 
5 years A Glasgow degree would be considered quite sufficient for practice 
in any part of South Africa 
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The address of the paper India is 84-85, Palace Chambers, West- 
minster, London 

Tours faithfully, 
M K Gandhi 

Letter Book (1905) No 93 


379 LORD CURZOK ON THE INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The Indian mail to hand brings the full text of Lord Gurzon’s re- 
marks, at the time of the Budget debate in the Viceregal Council, on the 
Indians in South Africa 

His Excellency made a lengthy reference to the status of the British 
Indians in South Africa, and the British Indian settlers must feel deeply 
indebted to him for his strong advocacy His Excellency devoted a consider- 
able portion of his speech to the situation in Natal, and we now under- 
stand, for the first time, the nature of the work done by the delegates who 
proceeded to India some time ago on behalf of the Natal Government 
Their object was to impose further restrictions on indentured Indians by 
making their return, at the end of their service, absolutely compulsory 
Lord Curzon, we are glad to be able to say, repudiated any such suggestion, 
unless certain concessions were granted by the Natal Government in favour 
of non-indentured Indians settled in the Colony His Lordship asked 
for the eventual abolition of the tax, amendment of the Dealers’ Licen- 
ses Act, as also of the regulations in which Indians are classed with bar- 
barous races,' and other minor matters 

All this IS extremely satisfactory, and it shews that the Indian appeal 
to the Viceroy has received very full consideration His Excellency added 
that he was able to obtain one concession, namely, that three years’ resi- 
dence in the Colony was accepted by the Natal Government as freeing 
Indian residents from the prohibition under the Immigration Restriction 
Act This means that His Lordship has been led to believe that it was 
a concession granted by the Natal Government If so, we are sorry, be- 
cause It would be a misleading statement As a matter of fact, the Natal 
Government were bound to lay down certain rules with reference to the 
interpretation of the term “previous domicile” The law, as it stood, 
stated that those Indians who were previously domiciled in the Colony 
were free from the educational prohibition In practice, two years’ resi- 
dence was accepted by Mr Smith, as a rule, as evidence of previous domi- 
cile, and It was on Mr Smith’s recommendation that the Government 
have raised the period to thiee years and embodied it m the Act Also, 
we may inform His Excellency that three years’ residence is not neces- 
sarily to be accepted as sufficient evidence of domicile. We make bold 
to say that, but for the amendment of the Act, it would not be possible, 
even for an Indian who had resided in the Colony for six months, and 
could prove that he had changed his residence to Natal and intended to 
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be domiciled, to be refused exemption. What, therefore, His I.ordship 
considers is a concession, we are, with gieat deference, obliged to say,^ 
IS no concession at all. The question, however, is whether His Excellency 
can safely stop where he has left the question. During the cuirent year, 
the Natal Parliament has been actively pursuing an anti-Indian policy. 
We have already drawn attention to Bills contaimng anti-Indian clauses 
The Dealers’ Licenses Act is a thing of constant WO117 and irritation Is 
it right, then, that Natal should still continue to draw upon India for the 
staple of her prosperity, and reject the advances of the Indian Govern- 
ment on behalf of free British Indians ^ To say the least, it is a one-sided 
baigam, in which Natal gets all without giving anything in return. 

His Lordslup dwelt on the position m the Transvaal His statement 
is a recapitulation of Mr Lyttelton’s despatch, but it shews that he is 
fully alive to the interests of his wards We hope that his watchful guardian- 
ship will, in the near future, cause the Indians to be released fiom the 
galling restraints under which they labour in that Giown Colony. 

Indian Opinion, 20-5-1905 


380 ANTI-IMDIAPf LEGISLATION IM NATAL 

In a recent number of the Naial Government Gazette, there are three 
Bills published which shew how bad the financial position of the Colony 
IS One of the Bill is intended to impose a poll-tax of ,^1 per head on 
every adult male of the age of 18 years or over It exempts from habihty 
to pay the tax poor or infirm persons, as also indentured Indians whilst 
they are under indenture The second Bill imposes a succession duty 
on the estates of deceased persons, the minimum duty, in the case of lineal 
descendants or ascendants bearing one per cent The two measures are 
likely, if they are accepted by the Parliament of Natal, to produce a fair 
amount of revenue 

It is, however, the third Bill with which we are more immediately 
concerned, and which raises a very important question, affecting the 
Indian community The Bill is entitled “To Impose a Tax upon Un- 
occupied Rural Lands”. It is sought thereby to impose a tax of a half- 
penny per acre on every piece of unoccupied rural land of an extent of 
250 acres or upwards Clause 5 of the Bill states that 

land shall be deemed to be unoccupied unless the owner or some European 
has continuously resided thereon for at least nine out of the twelve months prior 
to the first day of March in any year 

Thus, any piece of rural land that may be occupied by Indians in 
the Colony, other than the owners, would, if the Bill becomes law, be 
considered as unoccupied for the purpose of imposing the halfpenny tax 
The Bill may affect Indian landlords m the coast districts, where land is 
cultivated only by Indians. 

This policy of constantly insulting and irntating the Indians without 
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cause ought, ui the intciests of the Empire, to be checked by Mi Lyttelton 
It lb tiue that Natal enjoys complete self-government, and it is therefore 
at liberty to make its own laws, but when liberty becomes license, it is a 
question whcthei the authoiitics in Downing Street, who are the custodians 
of the honourable traditions of the Empue, should not check legislation 
which insults British subjects not diicctly icpresented in the Legislature 

Indian Opinion, 20-5-1905 


381 THE IMMIGRATION LAW IjY THE CAPE 

The Repoit of the Immigration Officer of the Cape, Dr Gregory, 
on the working of the Immigration Law in that Colony, has been pubhshed 
We find therein that, of the persons seeking entry into the Cape last month, 
298 wcic not allowed to enter Of these, 56 were disallowed because 
they weie not literate in English, 156 because they were paupers and 74 
because they were illiterate and poor, twelve were not allowed to land 
because they wcic prostitutes Di Gregory’s view is that, because of 
hard times, many who would have otherwise come have not been able 
to do so, and that, therefore, it is not possible to say what the real effect 
of this law has been He also believes that many Indians were put to 
difficulty in not being able to land And even if it is held that tins law 
IS good for preventing the entry of Indians, it is questionable whether it 
is just to prevent British Indian subjects from entering, when Yiddish- 
speaking Hebrews who arc actual beggars can do so by borrowing money 
from their friends It seems from the Report that Dr Gregory himself 
regards this law as unjust The Gape Government have prormsed Indians 
in the Gape that the provision in the law regarding language would be 
so amended as to make the knowledge of an Indian language acceptable 
It IS the duty of leading Indians in the Gape to get that promise imple- 
mented We are sure that, if they pursue the matter energetically, the 
Government will make the necessary changes in the Act We hope that 
the Cape Indians will take up the matter vigorously and see it through 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 20-5-1905 


382 THE LATE MR TATA^ 

A mammoth meeting was held early last April in the Town Hall 
in Bombay to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr Tata, with Lord 
Lamington, the Governor, in the chair The first resolution regarding 
the raising of a memorial was moved by the popular Chief Justice of the 


1 bir J-imshcclji Nasscrwanji Tata (1039 1901-1, Indian industrialist and philanthropist 
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Bombay High Court, Sir Lawrence Jenkins Justice Badruddin Tyab)i,i 
Justice Chandavarkar, the Honourable Mr Parekh,^ Sir Bhalchandra^ 
and others attended the meeting All the speakers, including the Governor, 
pointed out that a gentleman as liberal, simple and as sagacious as 
Mr Tata had hardly lived before m India. In whatever he did, Mr 
Tata never looked to self-interest He never cared for any titles from 
the Government, nor did he ever take distinctions of caste or race into 
consideration As Justice Badruddin observed, the Parsis, the Muslims, 
the Hindus — all were equal to him For him it was enough that they 
were Indians He was a man of deep compassion Tears came to his 
eyes at the thought of the sufferings of the poor. Though he possessed 
unlimited wealth, he spent nothing from it on his own pleasmes. His 
simplicity was remarkable May India produce many Tatas* 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 20-5-1905 


383. SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA 

No one has served Bombay as well as Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
He has been a member of the Corporation for the last thirty years 
and attended its meetings, forgomg important lucrative cases He is, 
therefore, regarded as the Father of the Corporation There is talk 
of offering him the presidentship of the Corporation this year in view 
of the forthcoming visit to India of the Prince of Wales Since he already 
holds a knighthood, The Times of India suggests that it would be only 
proper for the Government to confer on him the title of Lord Mayor, 
when he assumes the office of President If the Presidents of the Corpora- 
tions of Melbourne and Sydney can be Lord Mayors, why not those 
of Calcutta and Bombay? 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 20-5-1095 


1 A distinguished member of the Bombay Bar and later judge of the Bombay High 
Court He presided over the third session of the Indian National Congress at Madras in 
December 1887 

2 Sir Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh, a member of the Bombay Legislative Council 

3 Sir Bhalchandra Bhatavdekar, an emment doctor and public-worker of Bombay. 



J.?/ LETTER TO IIAJI MAHOMED ITIJI DADA 

[Johannesburg,] 

May 20, WOJ 

IIvji M\nomid H\ji D\ua, Esq 

Box 173 

Duruvn 

DEAR SUEllI n\JI MAHOMED HAJI DADA, 

I have not u.id tiie book, ICasassnl Ambiya ^ If you send me a copy, 
I shall be able to sa) whether it can be reproduced in Indian Opinion or 
not If It contains liistoncal material uselul to English readers, it may 
be possible to publish an English tianslation I have often heaid of this 
book Is It not likely that the stones m it aic aheady known to most 
ol our readers^ In ease they aie, it will be a problem deciding whether 
to reproduce it oi not 

I am collecting money from Gunavantrai. 25 have already been 
received and ciedited to the account of Seth Haji Habib and I expect 
the balance will come at the rate ol £b a month 

Salaana from 
M K Gandhi 

Trom the Gujiraii in Gandhiji’s hand Letlcr Booh (1905) No 102 


385 LETTER TO ABDUL IIUK AND KAIKIIUSHROO 

[Johannesburg,] 

May 20, 1905 

Messrs Jalbidu Sorabji Bros 
81, Field Sirelt 
Durban 

\IY dear SHIU^ ABDUL IIUK AND KAIKIIUSHROO, 

Youl Icttci to hand The power of attorney passed by Sheth Azam 
Gulam Hussain has been found 

Hussain Issop seems to be an employee in the shop He has asked 
for an advance of ;^15 against his salary He says that you have asked 
him to get my sanction I think there should be no objection to giving 
lum such an advance, if his work is quite satisfactory, if he is trustworthy 


1 An Urdu book containing the lives of the prophets and saints of Islam 

2 The original has “Shri 5,” which means that the word Shn is to be repeated five 
times Gandhiji has addressed others m this way 
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and IS really m need of money But I leave that to your discretion^ 

Salaams from 
M K Gandhi 

From the Gujarati m Gandhiji’s hand Lettci Book (1905) No 103 

386 LETTER TO OMAR HAJI AMOD AjYD ADAMJI MIANKHAN 

[Johannesburg,] 
May 20, 1005 

DEAR SHETII SIIRI UMAR IIAJI AMOD 
AND SHRI ADAMJI MLVNKHAN, 

I hope the petition^ I sent eailiei thiough Mr Nazar has been sent 
to the Assembly If it has not been sent already, there seems to be very 
little time left to do so now 

I am to-day3 sending another petition, it relates to another Act 
I hope there will be no delay in these matters. 

There is a private Bill of Durban about which a representation can 
be also made through a lawyer I have suggested to Mr Nazar to do so 
This time both of you have to exeit yourselves to the utmost and 
work courageously It does not matter if there are only a few signatures. 
At times, even the signatures only of the Chairman and the Secretary 
are enough. 

Salaams from 

M K. Gandhi 

Enclosure 1 

From the Gujarati m Gandhyi’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 104. 


387. LETTER TO HAJI DADA HAJI HABIB 


[Johannesburg, ] 
May 23, 1905 

Mr Haji Dada Haji Habib 

Box 88 

Durban 


dear sheth shri haji dada haji habib, 

I have received your letter together with the P. note I am return- 
ing the P note as I have no use for it My condition is such that I hesi- 

1 Gandhyi, it would appear, was a consultant m the absence of Parsee Rustomjee, all 
sons of problems were referred to him and his advice was often sought by the managers 
of the firm 

- Vide ‘ Memorial to the Natal Assembly”, 7-4-1905 

3 This IS not available 
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tatc to spend any money from my own pocket even for a short time 
But ^mce you are so importunate, I shall leave this place at the earliest 
if no satisfactory reply is received from Abdulla Sheth 

Salaams from 

M K Gandhi 

Fiom the original Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 116 


388 LETTER TO PARSI COWASJI 


[Johannesburg,] 

May 23, 1905 

Mr Parsi Cowasji 
115, Field Str 
Durban 

DEAR MR parsi COWASJI, 

Youl letter to hand I have had a talk with Rustomjee Sheth about 
you He was not inchned to lender help without a surety I, therefore, 
cannot give my consent The best thing for you to do would be to write 
to Rustomjee Sheth and patiently await his reply 

Salaams from 

M K Gandhi 

From the Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 119 


389 LETTER TO GOVERNMENT OFFICER, CHINDE 

[Johannesburg,] 

May 23, 1905 

The Government Oefiger 
Representing the Colonial Secretary, 

Ghinde 

British Central Africa 

SIR, 

At present in the Transvaal there are a few hundred Indians who 
are desirous of proceeding to Ghinde^ if they can receive employment 
on the Railways that, I understand, are being constructed under the Govern- 
ment Some of them have already worked in Ghinde or m other parts 
of British Central Africa 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly let me know whether there is 


1 a small town m Portuguese East Africa, in which the British held a concession till 1923 
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any scope for them and, if there is, where they should apply 

/ have the honour to remain 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

M K. Gandhi 

Letter Book (1905) No 120. 


390 LETTER TO DEPUTT COMMISSIONER 
OF POLICE^ 


[Johannesburg,] 

May 23, 1905 


TO 

The Deputy Commissioner of Police 

“A” Division 

Johannesburg 

SIR, 

I have the honour to enclose herewith, on behalf of Messrs M. G 
Camroodeen & Go , a warning, issued from your office, which described 
them as Camroodeen “coohe” 

I hope that the description is an unconscious mistake on the part 
of the official who has issued the warmng I need hardly draw your 
attention to the fact that the description is in the highest degree offensive, 
and that it would be totally wrong to describe Messrs. M C Gamroodeen 
& Go as “coolies” I may add, theirs is one of the oldest established 
British Indian firms m South Africa. 

I have the honour to remain. 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

M K Gandhi 

1 Enclosure ^ 

Letter Book (1905) No 124 


1 A similar letter was addressed the same day to the Commissioner, South African Re- 
public (Letter Book 1905, No 126) 

2 This IS not available 



391 LETTER TO CHHAGAjYLAL GAjYDHI 

[Johannesburg,] 

May 23, 1905 

G K Gandhi, Esq, 

G/o International Printing Press 
Phcenix 

MY dear CHHAGANLAL, 

I send herewth Municipal Notice in Gujarati to be punted Please 
have It translated in Tamil, Hindi and Urdu also See that the transla- 
tion is accurate Please pimt the whole [in] four languages on double 
foolscap, all on the same papei and punt 10,000 You will see that the 
matter is of immediate impoitance, and seeing that it is a mumcipal 
matter, it should take piecedence of others if there is pressure of work 
Use decent paper No proof is lequired, so that there need be no delay 
I send you the onginal in English also, in order to enable you to have 
your translation without dilRculty 

Tours sincerely, 

M K Gandhi 

Enclosures^ 

Letter Book (1905) No 133 


392 LETTER TO E.A WALTERS 


[Johannesburg,] 
May 25, 1905 

E A Walters, Esq, 

WiNDSORTON 

Gape Golony 

DEAR SIR, 

Re Goovadia & Sidat 

In this matter, all my letters recently sent to you have been ignored. 
The debtor himself writes to me saying that he has paid you the full 
amount Unless therefore I have a settlement from you, I shall be most 
reluctantly compelled to submit the matter to the Incorporated Law 
Society at Gape Town ^ 

Yours faithfully, 

M. K Gandhi 

Letter Book (1905) No 145 

1 These are not available 

2 Gandluji did this later, wde “Letter to Law Society”, 22-6-1905 



393. LETTER TO KAIKHUSHROO AND ABDUL HUK 


[Johannesburg,] 

May 25, 1905 

Messrs Jalbhai Sorabji Bros. 

84, Field Street 
Durban 

MY DEAR MESSRS KAIKHUSHROO AND ABDUL HUK, 

Your letter to hand. In the matter of Nuruddin, you should act 
strictly m accordance with the instructions given by Rustomjee Sheth. 
I have asked him to write to Rustomjee Sheth diiectly. 

Make an advance of up to £1 against his salary to Hussein Issop 
if he IS trustworthy and his work satisfactory. 

Salaams from 
M K Gandhi 

From the Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 153 


394. LETTER TO OMAR HAJI AMOD ZAVERI 

[Johannesburg,] 

May 26, 1905 

Omar Haji Amod Zaveri 

Box 441 

Durban 

DEAR SHRI OMAR HAJI AMOD ZAVERI, 

Received your letter as well as copies of Sheth Haji Mahomed’s 
letter. I am very much surprised and sorry to read the latter and to 
know that even mature and wise men [sometimes] forget themselves 
I thmk It would have been good if you had sent a short reply as soon 
as the letter was received But since no reply has been sent so far, I see 
no need to do so now. I shall write to you if I receive a letter. 

Salaams from 

M K Gandhi 

From the Gujarati m Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 157 



3Q5 EMPIRE DAr 


Empire Day — the anniversary of the birth of the late Queen-Empress — 
IS a day set apart by univei-sal consent m all parts of the Empire outside 
Gieat Britmn to commemorate the reign of its most beloved Queen It 
is but a deeper tnbutc to hci memory that it is becoming known as 
“Empire” lathci than as “Victoria” Day, for it is a recognition that no 
pci-son has done moie to draw together the umts of those vast Dominions 
of which she ^\as the Queen-Empress. By her large heart and ivide 
sympathy, bv her abilities and queenly virtues, above all, by 
her personal goodness .is a woman, she has for ever enshrmed herself 
in the heaits of ever) nation undci the Bntish flag The lesser persons 
who administered her power might make mistakes, injustice even might 
be committed m her name, but the people ever knew that the mistakes 
and the injustice came not from Victoria the Good As wife and as mother, 
she proved herself as worthily as Queen, and knowing that domestic virtue 
alone makes a household happy and prosperous, she was a firm believer 
in the scriptural statement Righteousness e\altcth a nation, but sm is 
a reproach to any people She saw, before all others, that the British 
Empire must be founded on the lock of righteousness — individual and 
national — if it were to have a permanent prospenty Other nations 
and other Empires the past has held, but all have been broken on this 
“rock of offence” From the first, when she spoke those simple words 
“I will be good”, she endeared herself to her subjects the world over 
It may be noted here that Victona owed her greatness in very large part, 
under Providence, to her own wise mother, and both before and since, 
great men and women without number have dutifully acknowledged the 
same It is always true that a good mother makes a wise child. As an- 
other instance of this, we have but to see the universal satisfaction that 
IS felt ivith the present occupant of the Bntish throne, who by his tact 
and wisdom has already done so much for the Empire and the world 
Of all contemporary monarchs, Kmg Edward best exhibits that peculiar 
gemus which constitutes true kingship, and this is due in most part to 
the influence of his august Mother 

In every way, then, Victona is a name worthy to be honoured when 
we think of the Empire, and it is but fitting that the day set apart should 
be the anmversary of the hour that brought her mto the world 

To Indians especially, Victona Day should be sacred No other 
person has done so much for the hberty of India as the late Queen- 
Empress That this was recogmsed by the milhons of India was apparent 
by the remarkable demonstrations of moummg that took place throughout 
India on her decease Speaking of her, the Viceroy said 

The hearts of all the Indian people had been drawn togethei by this singular 
and beautiful combination of mother, woman and queen It was easy to say 
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much about the mark which this marvellous reign had left upon the history of 
India, and to indicate many points where the sagacious hand and influence 
of the deceased Sovereign had been felt, but were not all her reign and character 
summed up in the famous Proclamation of 1858, the Magna Gharta of India, 
and the golden guide of our conduct and our aspirations^ It might be said of 
her that she turned Great Britain into a worldwide Empire, with India as its 
corner-stone 

Victoria’s interest in India was always personal and profound. Not 
only did she surround herself with Indian servants, not only did she 
learn to speak and write Hindustani (no light task to one burdened with 
the cares of State), but she made the Viceroy send an account of the 
situation in India by every mail And that her knowledge of Indian affairs 
was intimate is shewn by the following extract from one of her letters 
to Lord Northbrook 

The Queen trusts the English are now kinder in their conduct to the Natives 
than they used to be It is so essential that these unchnstianlike feelings should 
no longer exist It is everywhere her greatest wish that there should be the 
kindest and best feeling between classes who, after all, are the same before God 
“The same before God” — that was the spirit which inspired the 
great Proclamation, and of which the Empire has scarcely proved itself 
worthy. It is with regret that we say it; and it is with regret that we 
have to call the attention of our readers and the authorities to various 
matters in which the spirit of Victoria the Good has been violated, when 
we would have wished that this issue of our journal at least should be 
free from anything that would detract from our satisfaction in belonging 
to the great British Empire. 

Indian Opinion, 27-5-1905 


396 IN THE NATURE OF A TEST CASE 

An important decision has been given by the Supreme Court in the 
case m which one Said Ismail and another were plaintiffs, and L. K Jacobs 
was defendant in his capacity as Trustee in the Insolvent Estate of one 
Lucas, deceased. The original action was brought in the High Court at 
Johannesburg The plaintiffs held some landed property there, but being 
prevented from registering the title in their own names, had it registered 
in the name of their friend, the deceased Lucas. This was in the year 
1896. Until recently, they had remained in possession, with the knowledge 
of the authorities, and they had paid all the assessment and other rates. 
They adopted that course upon the advice of a prominent firm of soli- 
citors in Johannesburg, and in order to protect themselves, they took 
from the deceased Lucas an irrevocable power of attorney to deal with 
the property, and also a lease %vith a clause as to automatic perpetual 
renewal Lucas became insolvent before the war and, some time after, 
died The original Trustee never brought up the property in question, 
m the schedule. In the year 1902, among other properties, this too was 
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expropriated under the Expropriation Ordinance by the Johannesburg 
Municipahty, and compensation was fixed at ;^2,000 The award was 
naturally given in the name of the registered owner, namely, Lucas, but 
as the case was prosecuted by the plaintiffs, and as they claimed the money 
— the proceeds of the property which they contended Lucas held in secret 
trust for them — the money was deposited in the hands of the Master of 
the Supreme Court, and the parties were left to have an adjudication 
as to their nghts The plaintiffs, therefore, sued the defendant for a decla- 
ration of rights, and demanded that an order should be issued to the Master 
for payment of the money to them The defence raised was, first, that 
the plaintiffs, being British Indians, could not, in virtue of Law 3 of 1885, 
hold landed property, and that, therefore, the agreement on the part of 
Lucas to hold it for them was illegal and void, and, therefore, not capable 
of being enforced at law The second ground of defence was that, even 
if it was competent for Lucas to enter into the agreement with the plain- 
tiffs, the latter had only a personal nght against him, and could thus 
only prove their claim as concurrent creditors, but could not make good 
their claim to the money on the strength of a universal right, in other 
words, as preferent creditors Sir William Smith, though not without 
some hesitation, decided the point in favour of the plaintiffs, and gave 
judgment with costs From this the defendant appealed, and the Supreme 
Court has adjudged on the appeal m favour of the defendant, holding 
with him on the second defence raised The net result, however, of this 
important judgment seems to be that the holding by Europeans of land 
for Indians is not illegal, but that, m the event of the insolvency of such 
Europeans, the Indians concerned must take the risk, unless their names 
are registered on the title-deeds, as cestms que trustent This case, therefore, 
takes the Indians a step further in their fight, and renders Law 3 of 1885 
still more ineffective as a weapon to be used against them It would 
be most interesting to test whether, as a matter of fact, if an Indian insisted 
on his name being registered as a cestui que trust, his name could be so 
registered In the event of the successful prosecution of such a test case, 
Indians would practically be able to hold land in any part of the Trans- 
vaal without the slightest risk, and looking at it from a common sense 
standpomt, we are inchned to think that it follows as a corollary from the 
judgment of the Supreme Court It would certainly be eqmtable, seeing 
that It has now been decided that Natives are free to hold landed property 
in any part of the Transvaal, and to have it registered in their own names. 

Indian Opinion, 27-5-1905 



397. MAHO MEDAN V HINDU 


It is with very great regret that we notice some correspondence in an 
East London journal between a Mahomedan and a Hindu We should 
have thought that the palpable need for the utmost harmony between 
all sections of the Indian community m South Africa would have prevented 
amemties^ of this nature We do not desire to go mto the merits of the 
letters, but merely to express our disapprobation of this kind of thmg. 
We trust the writers will have the good sense to join in our regret and 
leave the correspondence where it stands. There are other and weightier 
matters that can more usefully employ their attention We may perhaps 
be allowed to renund our readers that Indian Opinion is a journal specially 
devoted to the discussion of all Indian affairs m South Africa; and that, 
if unfortunately differences arise between Indians, our columns are the 
natural and most fittmg medium for their ventilation. 

Indian Opinion, 27-5-1905 


398. SIR MANCHERJI AND MR LYTTELTON 

Sir Mancheiji asked Mr Lyttelton why Indians were excluded from 
the right to vote in the Transvaal Constitution. He asked further whether 
or not the Constitution would be amended in order to enfranchise them. 
Mr. Lyttelton rephed that the Boers mterpreted the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, signed on the cessation of hostihUes, to mean that no Coloured 
person would get the right to vote until the Transvaal attained full self- 
government. In deference to this mterpretation, Mr. Lyttelton had ex- 
cluded the Indians so as not to give any ground to the Boers to doubt 
the honesty of the British Government The word used in the terms of 
the Treaty is “Native” and not “Coloured people”. Now the word "Native” 
can in no way be interpreted to mean “Indians”. That word is mvanably 
used m South Afnca for the natives of this country. The practice of m- 
cluding Indians and other Coloured people in the term “Native” is of recent 
origin, and that too only when it is specifically so laid down in a law. 
It IS surpnsmg that Mr. Lyttelton should have given the above explanation 
when the word is not normally so interpreted even today. If Indians 
are thus included in the term “Native”, great harm is hkely to done to them. 

There is not the slightest hkehhood of the Dutch or the British grant- 
ing the franchise to Indians on the attainment of self-government Sir 
George Farrar, a noted gentleman of the Transvaal, has already decla- 
red that the “Natives” would never be granted the right to vote. His 

I Perhaps this word is used satirically in the sense of pleasant manners or is a misprint 
for ‘enmities’. 
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Views rcgaiding Indians are very unfavourable- He would not even dream 
of granting rights to an Indian, in preference to a “Native”. 

The meaning of the above interpellation is that we should put up a 
tough fight whenever an attempt is made to include Indians in the term 
“Native” 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 27-5-1905 


399 Si\LiLLPOX IN JOHANNESBURG^ 

Smallpoe htis made its appearance in Johannesburg It is said to 
have entered through passenger steamers It started with the Malay 
Location The first case was a Malay one, followed by another of a v.'hite 
According to Dr Porter, five Indians have also been affected Great 
strictness is being observed in the Malay Location, people's houses arc 
being inspected morning and evening. 

Much inconvemcnce is likely to be caused if smalipov spreads fur- 
ther Compulsory inoculation has been mtroduced m tlie Malay I ocation. 
But that IS not all Regulations have been framed by the Town Council, 
and when they come into force, much difficulty is likely to be felt 

The remedy lies m the people’s own hands To keep the tenements 
dean, to bathe daily, to keep water, nulk, etc , clean, to put on clean 
clothes, and to let plenty of air and hght into the house; these arc the pre- 
ventive measures for smallpox or any other illness If an>one m the house 
catches the disease, tlie fact should immediately be intimated to the autiio- 
rities The more the people conceal such diseases out of fear, the greater 
will be their hardships, the more widely will the disease spread, and 
the greater will be the repression by the authorities The patient is bound 
eventually to be removed to hospital. If, therefore, we inform the auilio- 
rities of our own accord, there is likely to be le<is hardship. No harm v.i!l 
come to the patient if he is removed to hospital, on tin contra /, he w ly 
recover the sooner for it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 27-3-1905 
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400. LETTER TO MAHOMED SEED AT 


Johannesburg, 

May 27, 1905 

Mr. Mahomed Seedat 
C/o Mr. M C. Anglia 
Grey Street 
Durban 

DEAR SHETH SHRI MAHOMED SEEDAT AND OTHER ISLAMI TRUSTEES, 

Your letter to hand. I find that you and the other gentlemen have 
been offended by my speeches^ and my wntmgs. I am sorry about this and 
beg to be forgiven. 

My intention in that speech was to serve all Indians I believe tins 
was just the impression created on the minds of my hearers. 

What I said was no doubt on the basis of history and I would request 
you in this connection to refer to The Encyclopedia Bntanmca, Hunter’s 
Indian Empire, and such other books. 

To my mind, members of the lower castes are not base I consider 
it a godly act to take care of them You ask me my caste, well, I, 
am a Vaishya 

What more shall I say?^ 

Salaams from 

M K. Gandhi. 

From the Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 163 


401. ADDRESS TO LORD SELBORNE 


Johannesburg, 

[May 28, 1905f 

MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY 

We, the undersigned, representing the British Indian settlers m the 
Transvaal, beg to tender to Your Excellency a respectful welcome, and 
pray that your tenure of office may be marked by a return to prosperity 
of the country and by peace and good-will among the various sections of 
His Majesty’s subjects m this sub-continent. May we ask Your Excel- 


1 Vide “Hinduism” March 4 and 11, 1905 

2 Gandluji had earher explained his stand in some detail, vide “Mi Gandhi’s Clarifica- 
tion”, 13-5-1905. 

3 The address was actually presented on Wednesday, June 7. 
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Iciicy to convey to then Mycstics the King-Empcioi and Queen-Empress 
an assurance ot our loyalty to the Tin one. 

l/e beg to remavi. 

Tour ExcelUney's humble servants, 
Abdul Gani, 

A A PiLLAY 
M K Gandhi 
[and seventeen others] 

Indian Opinion, 10-6-1905 


i02 LETTER TO ISSA HAJI SOOMAR 

[Johannesburg] 

June 1, 1905 

TO 

Is3\ PIaji Soohar 
IL\n wav 
Porbunder 

KiVTllLVWAD, InDLV 

DE\.R SIIRl ISSA H\JI SOONLVR, 

Your Icttei to hand That Mr. Joshi is an able man is quite true. 
But I do not sec any possibility of collectmg any money here at present 
Omar Sheth had given Mr Majmudar^ a considerable amount You, 
too, can do likewise If you go to England, you will have to spend 
a lot, you should not therefore mind, if perchance a httle more money is 
spent 

I am returning Mi. Joshi’s letter herewith 

Salaams from 
M K Gandhi 

Prom the Gujarati m Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 210 


I Tryambaklal Majmudar of Junagadli, Gandhiji’s sellow-studcnt m England 



403. LETTER TO H. J. HOFMETR 


Delivered Petsonal 

[Johannesburg,] 

June 2, 1905 

TO 

H J Hofmeyr, Esq,. 

Ziman’s Bldgs. 

Johannesburg 

DEAR MR HOFMEYR, 

I must confess that your letter enclosing cheque staggers me because 
I venture to think that there is a principle at stake. The cheque was given 
to me ear-marked You know the money belonged to me It did not come 
out of anything 1 had for Said Ismail, and seemg that the property to 
buy which it was given was not purchased, I think I was entitled to a 
return of the full cheque I know that I won’t come to grief with reference 
to the charges deducted by you, but, to my rmnd, it is hardly conducive 
to the growth of confidential relations which ought to exist between pro- 
fessional men I hope you do not mind my writmg to you so frankly, 
but I thought that I ought to pass on the thoughts that occurred to me 
when I saw your cheque, letter and the bill. Of course, I accept your 
cheque, so that anything I have said herein does not disturb the deduction 
made by you 

/ am, 

Tours truly 
M K Gandhi 

Letter Book (1905) No 220. 


404 BARODA : A MODEL INDIAN STATE 

In a recent number of India, Sir William Wedderburn, one of India’s 
truest friends, has contributed an appreciative article on the affairs of 
Baroda, a State m the Presidency of Bombay with a population of two 
millions, and with territories covenng an area of eight thousand square 
miles, in other words, a State a little bigger than Wales Sir William has 
based his appreciation on the report of administration issued by Mr 
R C. Dutt,i at one time Acting Commissioner of Orissa, now Finance 
Minister of Baroda, and who is known to the literary world as a bnlhant 
author. The Maharaja Gaekwar himself, one of the most cultured Prmces^ 

1 Roracih Chunder Dull, pronunent Indiaa GivUian, presided over the Congress Session 
at Lucknow m 1890 
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of Indn, has suuouudcd himself with able councillors, of whom Mi Dutt 
IS the biighicst stai Mr Dutt has wiittcn woiks c\poundmg his view 
as to the amelioration of the povcity of the masses in India His chief 
remedy is to make the levenue system as clastic as possible, and as soon 
as he accepted office m Baioda, he was allowed to put his views into force. 
Instead, now, of the cultivator having to pay a fixed tax in com, he has, 
undci well-defined lulcs, the opportunity ot cither paying in com or in 
kmd Tins takes ns back to the pre-British period, when the ryot through- 
out India paid a certain portion of his pioducc to the paramount lord 
Tins was suited to the gemus of the people and most convenient to either 
party. The paiamount lord then shaied the prospenty of the lyot and suf- 
fcied with him m advcisity The Maharaja’s councillor has also done 
awa) with petty, vexatious ccsses Nor does Mi Dutt’s activity stop at 
rcNcnuc refoim He holds decided views on education An advanced 
distiict of the State has been selected for an experiment in compulsory 
education According to Mi Dutt’s rcpoit, the following is the position 
of education in Baroda as compared with British India 

In no dcpirtmi-nt of ^dmlnlstr'UJon is the far-sighted liberality of H H 
the Maharija Gackv^ar more conspicuous than in education, and m none are 
the results more real and tangible The percentage of the State revenue spent 
on education is 6 5 m Baroda, as against 1 17m Bengal, 1 4 1 m Bombay, 1 33 
in Madras, and about 1 per cent m all British Indn And the percentage of 
children under mstruclion to die total population is 8 6 m Baroda, as against 
1 0 in Baigal, G 2 m Bombay, 3 09 m Madras, and less than 3 per cent in all 
British India Seven annas is spent on education per head of population m 
Baroda, as against about one anna in British India 

Mr. Dutt, again, is very deeply interested m the problem of self- 
government, and reviving or keeping up the great village commumties 
of India, which have been so graphically desenbed by the late Sir Henry 
Maine as self-contamed republics Mr Dutt has, therefore, endowed 
the villages mth control of their own management and has given certain 
powers to the headman, revived the village school-master, and upon the 
old system he has engrafted ical elective representation The village 
Panchayat, mstcad of being hereditary, will now be elected by the people 
It IS a bold expenment, and, if it succeeds, it will form a landmark in the 
government of Indian States, and as Sir Willaim Wedderburn says, it 
may well be that the British Indian Government may have to copy Baroda, 
nor, adds Sir William, need there be any hesitation or shame about it, 
as it should be a matter of pnde to the British Government, which has, 
after all, given to India the present Mahaiaja of Baroda, and an adminis- 
trator of Mr Dutt’s remarkable capabilities To our South African leaders, 
a State hkc Baioda ought to serve as a help to dispel prejudices and illusions 
about India, for a country which has so much that is good, so much that 
IS piogressive, cannot after all be termed a countiy inhabited by savages 
or a semi-civilised, barbarous race 

Indian Opinion, 3-6-1905 


/ 



405 AN INDIAN PHILANTHROPIST 


We have been receiving for some time past copies of a journal called 
The Indian Sociologist, an “organ of freedom, and of pohtical, social, and 
rehgious reform”. It is edited by Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarma, M A. 
(Oxon ), sometime lecturer at Oxford, and is published m London. It 
IS a journal fearlessly edited, and the editor is imbued with the teaching 
of the late Herbert Spencer. The journal is evidently intended to model 
Indian opinion m accordance with Spencer’s teachings The Pandit is 
an Indian scholar of distinction, and has a fair amount of capital at his 
command He has established several scholarships for Indian students 
in order to enable them to carry on their post-graduate studies in Europe 
and America Each scholarship is worth 2,000 rupees and is given to selected 
graduates from all parts of India, the chief conditions being that the candi- 
dates must remain and study for at least two years m Europe or America, 
and must not, on any account, accept government service The candi- 
dates are also expected to enter mto an agreement to refund the money 
thus advanced m easy instalments after the completion of study As a 
result of the first competition, the following five candidates have already 
been selected Abdullah Al-Mahmun Suhrawdy, M.A , Sarat Chandra 
Mukerji, M A , Parmeshwar Lall, M A , Syud Abdul Majid, B.A , and 
Shaikh Abdul Aziz, B A The experiment is a very bold one The donor’s 
intentions are patriotic. Its success, however, will very largely depend 
upon the manner in which the first scholars use their opportunity Their 
scholastic qualifications certainly betoken a happy augury We wish 
every success to Pandit Shyamaji Krishnavarma in his enterprise His 
example may well be copied by the Indian merchants in South Afhca 
and elsewhere. 

Indian Opinion, 3-6-1905 


406. MR. GANDHPS COMMENTS^ 

I am grieved to read the above letter. I wrote what I believe to be 
true However, I find that some persons have taken offence at what 
I said, for which I am sorry and I apologise to them. As I do not wish 
to prolong the controversy, I do not think it advisable to reply to the letter 


1 Subsequent to Gandhiji’s reply, vide “Mr Gandhi’s Clarification’’, May 13, 1905, two 
letters of protest were received by the Editor, Indian Opinion The one signed by “A Muslim’’ 
asserted that “ the ancestors of over a lakh of Bohras, who are highly placed, had been 
the Brahnun priests of Sidhpur Besides, the forefathers of Sunm Bohras from Central Gujarat 
had been Bamas Thus it can be proved that some people even from the higher classes were 
converted to Islam,’’ to which Gandhiji replied as above 
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at any length I have not sought to lower Islam, nor do I hold it to be 
lowly I do not think that such an impression was created on anyone’s 
mind when I made the speech 

M K Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 3-6-1905 


407 SMALLPOX EPIDEMIC IN JOHANNESBURG 

There has been an outbreak of this epidemic in Johannesburg, but 
foitunately it is not yet very widespread A boy in the house of Husan- 
mal, an Indian living in the Malay Location, caught the infection, but 
Husanmal did not inform the authorities nor did he give satisfactory 
information even when they made inquiries about it He was, therefore, 
prosecuted and fined ;^10 Our people should take a lesson from this 
instance Nothing is gained by concealing the disease, on the contrary, 
much harm is done Not only does the person concealing the attack suffer 
penalty, but the whole community has to suffer for it There is no doubt 
that smallpox is infectious We know that thousands suffer because of it, 
hence, we should be careful if only to safeguard our own health 

Again, It IS all the more necessary to be careful in South Africa, the 
whole community is condemned and has to suffer hardships if even one of 
us commits a mistake 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 3-6-1905 


408 MR SAMUEL SMITH AND INDIA 

Mr Samuel Smith is a well-wisher of India He is a member of the 
Bntish Parliament, and went specially to attend the last Congress 
session Writing to the London Times, he makes the following suggestions . 

(1) Three capable Indians, to be nominated by the Viceroy, should be 
given seats on the India Council in England, 

(2) at least one Indian should be appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, 

(3) one member each from [the Presidencies] of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras should be sent to the British Parhament They should be elected fay 
the respective Legislative Councils 

Mr Samuel Smith says that, if this reform is introduced, it will give 
Indians great satisfaction and facilitate good administration He further 
adds that the gieatest malady India suffers from is poverty In order, 
therefore, to make the people happy and contented, the land revenue 
should be settled permanently and should not be excessive If the 
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Govcrnnieiit would consider these suggestions of hfr Smith, it will 
surely yield good results. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 3-6-1905 

409 INDIA AND THE GENERAL ELECTION 

Now that it is thought that fresh elections to the British Parliament 
are likely to take place shortly, it is high time the facts about India are 
placed before the British electors A resolution to send a deputation to 
England was passed at the last Congress session with this end m view. The 
journal, India, tells us that Sir William Wedderburn, a staunch friend 
of India, has issued a circular in this regard, requesting the members 
from all the big towns in Britain to organise meetings to hear the tale of 
India’s woes from these representatives Mr Gokhale, G I E , has been 
appointed the leader of this deputation He is the same Mr Goldiale who 
served as professor at the Fergusson College, Poona, taking a mere pittance 
to maintain himself He is at present a member of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, Calcutta, year after year, he puts up a fight on behalf 
of India in that House 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 3-6-1905 


410. PLAGUE IN INDIA 

There occurred m India 65,780 cases of plague during the last week 
of April, of which 57,702 proved fatal There were 23,387 deaths in 
the Umted Provinces,^ 19,015 in the Punjab, 3,056 in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and 9,703 m Bengal The Liberty Review has passed severe strictures on 
the British Government whom it holds responsible for the epidemic, and 
for this large number of deaths, for, it adds, there is extreme starvation in 
the land It has been estimated that only three out of the thirty crores of 
the people get even one meal a day This much is certain, that, if a man 
obliged to starve, his body gradually gets weaker and at last becomes so 
1 educed in resistance that it becomes more easily susceptible to infection or 
an attack of germs. Nevertheless, we must say that the criticism of the 
Liberty Review is to a certain extent unjustified We can say from experi- 
ence that the plague does not attack only the starving We see that even 
those with a high standard of hvmg are victimised by it. Moreover, 
we can add the following from experience 

1. Very often all the persons in a house affected by plague get the 
attack 


I Now Uttar Pradesh 
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2 When once plague has spread in a village, it is never totally eradi- 
cated 

3 Persons observing the rules of hygiene aie less susceptible to the 
plague 

4 Those who leave an infected village are saved 

5 The whites are not as susceptible to tlie plague as Indians 

6 The whites live moie cleanly and observe the rules of health 

7 Wherever plague breaks out outside India, it is immediately 
_ eiadicated 

We can see fiom this that plague has not much to do with starvation 

Doubtless the mam thing to do in the case of plague is to observe 
cleanliness Cleanhness does not mean merely batlnng and washing It is 
well to maintain personal cleanhness But in addition to it, the house 
also should be kept clean, sufficient hght and sunshine should be let into 
It, latimes should be kept clean, and in a house which is affected, 
dmigs should be so arranged that the tilings used for the patient are not 
used by others How to deal with plague is a wide subject, and we 
cannot say much about it here However, our readers should remember 
that tiiere is no otlicr disease so deadly as the plague Cholera has always 
been considered a deadly disease, but it is nothing as compared to 
plague Moreover, plague is increasing daily in India and not on the 
dechne For, whcieas there were 2,72,000 deatlis in 1901, there were 
5,00,000 in 1902 and 8,00,000 m 1903, and this year the attack has been 
so virulent that the numbei might easily shoot up to a million The average 
number of deatlis per month this year comes to about 1,20,000^ If mor- 
tality conUnues at this rate and goes on increasing from year to year, it 
will be httle wonder if the whole of India becomes depopulated within 15 
years Several villages have already been laid waste At many places 
in the Punjab, pubhc works have come to a stop Men who have 
survived the plague have deserted the villages This should set every 
Indian thinking Every Indian should search his heart and reahse what 
his duty is 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 3-6-1905 


1 The figure 12,000 in the original is evidently a slip 



411. LETTER TO M H THURSTON 

[Johannesburg,] 

June 5, 1905 

M. H Thurston, Es^. 

P O Box 1712 
Johannesburg 

DEAR SIR, 

With reference to the house occupied by me, I find the chimney m 
the dining-room is quite out of order, the wood-work having bulged out. 
Each time I light a fire, the dining-room is filled with smoke which issues 
out of the crevices left by the bulging out. 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly have the matter put right without 
delay. 

I would also like to draw your attention to the fact that rents all over 
Troyeville have gone down and I shall be obliged if you could make a 
reduction m the rent I am paying. 

Tours faithfully, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Letter Book (1905) No 252. 

412. LETTER TO OMAR HAJI AMOD Z^VERI 

» 

[Johannesburg,] 

June 6, 1905 

TO 

Omar Haji Amod Zaveri, Esq. 

Box 441 
Durban 

dear SHRI OMAR HAJI AMOD ZAVERI, 

I am sending you the enclosed telegram [received] from Pretoria. 
A certain gentleman named Shone has made an offer of £50 for a ten- 
year lease to Tayob Haji Khan Mahomed in a letter which I received 
yesterday; but he has not mentioned the value of the building. I have 
asked the gentleman about it, but there does not seem to be anything 
in It. From the telegram, I guess that it must surely be the building of 
14,000 and 5^20.^ However, as I have not seen Kallenbach, I have not 
wired. Do send me the documents. 

I shall most probably leave on the 9th I intend spending Sunday 
the 11th for Dada Sheth’s work. I will have to return as soon as possible, 

1 Evidently tho cost and rental value of the building. 
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because I am badly needed here I shall have to give some time to Phoemx 
also At the latest, I must be back here on the 19 th. 

Salaams from 
M K Gandhi 

From the Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 259 


413 LETTER TO KHUSHALBHAI GANDHT 

[JOH^VNNESBURG,] 

Jme 7, 1905 

TO 

Khushal Jivan Gandih 
Sardhar via Rajkot 
Kathiawad, India 

RESPECTED KHUSHALBHAI, 

I have a letter from Ghhaganlal to-day saying that Haki’s" daughter 
has expired. I do not find time here even to reflect on such happenings. 
This IS the special characteristic of this country I can well realise the 
effect of such bereavement on the minds of both Bhabhi® and you. But 
such sorrow is a test for us all We shall have stood it only, if we can remain 
calm and unruffled 

I shall see Ghhaganlal and Maganlal when I go to Phoemx m a couple 
of days 

Respcclfully jours, 
Mohandas 

From the Gujarati m Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 272 


414 LETTER TO FULABHAI 


[JOELVNNESBURG,] 

June 7, 1905 

TO 

Mr Fulabhai 
Box 128 

POTCHErSTROOM 
DEAR MR FULABHAI, 

Your two letters to hand 

You had written to me in >our letter that you would send me my 
fees and again promised to send money when Mi Hussam Ibralum went 

1 Gandhyi’s cousin, f-itlicr of aihaganlal and Maganlal 
- IIvrkun\aibclin, addressee’s daughter 
3 Lldci brother’s wife, hen. addressee’s wife. 
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from here. Hence it was that I gave instructions to debit the amount 
to your account. It makes little difference to me to whose account the sum 
is debited, as I never file a suit against anybody. But for that very reason 
I invariably take the fees in advance from a person not known to me. 
Had It not been for your intervention, I would never have taken up the 
work without my fees. However, since you are unwilling, I shall not 
keep It m your account 

The store will be saved only if Hussain Ibrahim either comes here 
or sends the document duly signed from there, otherwise a single creditor 
will swallow It up I shall prepare the document and send it if he sends 
me the fees. Please let me know where his goods are and whether a notice 
for sale has been issued. 

Tours truly, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the Gujarati Letter Book (1905) No 281 


415 LORD SELBORNE AND THE INDIANS 

In another column we print an interesting leport of a presentation 
by the British Indians in the Transvaal to Lord Selborne The text of 
the address,^ smtably to the occasion, is colourless, but it shows that, m 
spite of the irntatmg circumstances that surround British Indians, diey 
do not forget their inherent courtesy, and they showed this by their welcome 
to His Majesty’s representative in South Africa It is a pity that the address 
was not presented, as it should have been, publicly, but evidently there 
was no mistake made by the Indians They seem to have made preparations 
long ago, and to have faithfully carried out the requirements of the private 
secretary to His Excellency. Although the receptions given to Lord Sel- 
borne were non-pohtical, we notice that the Mayors both at Pretoria and 
Johannesburg could not refrain from alluding to the Indian question. 
Opinion would be divided as to the appropriateness of bringmg the question 
thus early to the notice of Lord Selborne. The Mayor of Johannesburg, 
Mr. George Goch, who is otherwise a most hberal-rmnded gentleman, 
and who has often taken up the cause of the Coloured races in South Africa, 
allowed himself, m reply to the toast on his health, to remark that the 
last despatch from Sir Arthur Lawley on the British Indian question, 
addressed to Mr. Lyttelton, showed the true position, and that the com- 
mumty owed him much 

for lifting up that question on a plane which was far above that which any of 
them could conceive, and has given a basis in that despatch for the settlement 
of a most intricate and most difBcult question in the new legislature, which by 
and by they would have under his gmdance 
Now we have shown, conclusively we think, how that despatch is 


J Vide “Address to Lord Selborne”, May 28, 1905. 
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full of inaccuracies and sentiments hardly creditable to a British states- 
man. We have a very high legard for Sir Arthur Lawley We believe 
him to be actuated by excellent motives, but we regret to have to say 
that he has been entiiely misled on this question, and has been over-mas- 
tered by the pi evading prejudice to which he has succumbed He has 
not hesitated to advise the Colonial Secretary to break the oft-repeated 
pronuses of the British Government, and has no doubt unconsciously 
misquoted facts in support of such dangerous advice The strength of the 
British Government lies very largely in its rectitude and in its scrupulous 
observance of promises It is tiue that, on many an occasion, there has 
been a departure from it, and on each such occasion, British prestige has 
suffered No statesman recalls such departures with pnde, but either 
glosses them over, or offers to explain them away, thus indirectly showing 
that Bntish statesmen do not intend to fall away from the high standard 
It IS, therefore, a disquieting sign to find a gentleman of Mr George Goch’s 
standing ranging Inmself on the side of those who favour a policy which 
IS calculated to revolutionise British methods It nevertheless shows the 
temper of the Transvaal community on the British Indian question, and 
practical pohticians have to take note of that feeling 

Indian Opinion, 10-6-1905 


416 THE CHINESE AND THE K/iFFIRS~A COMPARISON 

A good deal of discussion is still going on in England regarding the 
employment of the Chinese in the Johannesburg mines To pacify the 
mmds of the people in the matter. Lord Milner had, before leaving South 
Africa, sent some communication to England, which has now been pub- 
lished ** Lord Milner states therein that the per capita expenditure for re- 
crmting and bringing the Kaffirs to Johannesburg has been ^^10-15-0 
during the last three years, while the cost of getting the Chinese is p(;i6-ll-3 
per head From this. Lord Milner wants to suggest that the miners do 
not stand to gain in recruiting the Chinese Moreover, the cost of main- 
taimng the Chinese in Johannesburg is greater than that of maintaining 
the Kaffirs For, while a Kaffir costs 5 id per day, a Chinese costs lid 
Lord Milner, therefore, concludes that, if the Kaffirs can be had in^ suffi- 
cient numbers, the mmers would leave the Chinese alone But 30,980 
Chmese have already entered the Transvaal 

In all this computation. Lord Milner has overlooked one fact, viz , 
that, while the Kaffir hardly works for six months, the Chinese have to do 
so continuously for three years Moreover, the Chmese being more active 
than the Kaffirs,, much more work can be taken from them than from 
.the latter This is a very important point, but His Lordship utters not 
a word about it Unless this is taken into account. Lord Milner’s figures 
are of no use whatever Were it not so, those who pay a higher salary 

4-30 
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to the more efficient make, accoiding to Lord Milner, a mistake. We, 
therefore, feel that Lord Milner’s communication is not likely to have much 
effect in England 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 10-6-1905 

417 JAPAN AND RUSSIA 

Japan’s star seems to be in the ascendant She stormed the Fort 
of Port Arthur, captured Mukden and has done other deeds of valour. 
But all these pale into insigmficance before her latest exploit. Not only 
did she defeat the great Russian fleet, but wounded its great Admiral 
and did not leave intact a single Russian man-of-wai No one ever imagined 
that Japan was capable of such bravery Many had thought that Japan 
would find herself in a difficult situation once the Russian fleet reached 
Singapore. It was also known that the Japanese Navy was not very 
strong, that is to say, it had fewer battleships than Russia But in scouting 
and watchfulness, Japan surpassed all the others Adrmral Togo’s spies 
were very accurate in their intelligence, and he pounced upon the Russian 
fleet just when it was most vulnerable This was no ordinary deed of 
daimg Such courage is incomparable, but we consider supreme the 
patience and the cool composure shown by Admiial Togo in achieving 
his objective Nothmg was done with a view to winning honours or 
showing off their bravery to the world Togo had only one objective, viz., 
to strike at Russia at the opportune moment and at the strategic place. 
That he has done, and Russia, which only two years ago was consi- 
dered to be almost invincible, has now very nearly fallen into the hands 
of Japan It is said that history has nothing which can bear comparison 
with this naval battle England won a great [naval] victory "in the 
sixteenth century The “invincible” Spamsh Armada was then des- 
troyed in the Enghsh Channel, and the British Admiral was triumphant 
That too has been considered a very fierce battle, but the Heavens then 
came to the succour of England. The Spanish Armada was very large, 
and the Channel narrow And just as the battle was raging, a strong 
wind began to blow, which the Armada could not withstand, while it 
proved favourable to the Enghsh fleet 

In the mneteenth century, Nelson scored a great victory off the Cape^ 
of Trafalgar and the Bntish Navy won for itself a pre-eminent position; 
but the powerful steamers we see today did not then exist nor the dangerous 
weapons of the present age 

Japan did not receive any unexpected help She had only the firm 
determination to win, and this determination has proved her true ally. 
In this war Japan has not known defeat. 

I The original has “m the Strait of Trafalgar”. 
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Whatj then, is the secret of this epic heroism^ We have repeatedly 
to ask ourselves this question and find an answer for it The answer 
IS unity, patiTOtism and the resolve to do or die All the Japanese are 
animated by the same spirit No one is considered greater than the other, 
and there is no rift of any kind between them They think of nothing else 
but service to the nation They have so identified themselves with 
then motherland that they consider themselves prosperous [only] if they 
bring prospenty to the country in which they are born, bred, and des- 
tined to pass their lives, that, if the country rose, they rose, if she enjoyed 
pohUcal power, they were partners in that power Such is their patriot- 
ism This unity and patriotic spint together with a heroic indifference 
to life [or death] have created an atmosphere in Japan the like of which 
IS nowhere else to be found in the world Of death, they do not enter- 
tam any fear To die in the service of their country, they have always 
regarded as wholly good If, after all, one has to die some day, what 
does It matter if one dies on the battle-field? There is no certainty that, 
if one stays home and does not go to the front, one will live longer 
And even if one did live very long, what was the good of livmg as 
a subjugated people? Reasoning along these lines, the Japanese have be- 
come defiant of death What wonder, then, that those, who thus sacrifice 
their flesh, blood and bones, should prove invincible on the battle-field? 

But how will these thoughts avail us? What have we to learn from 
them? We do not find the requisite umty even m the minor struggle 
we aie carrying on in South Afnca, splits occur every day Instead of 
patnotism, we see more of selfishness everywhere “If only I am saved. 
It does not matter if the others perish,” is the thought constantly on our 
mmd Our life is so dear to us that we pass away while we are still fondling 
It If we do not achieve good in this world, what hope is there of 
achieving it in the next? Tins is the condition most of us are m Our 
reading this account of the Japanese War will have been fruitful only 
if we emulate to some extent at least the example of Japan We shall 
gain nothing by mere reading just as parrots do not attain to Heaven 
by repeatmg the name of Rama 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 10-6-1905 


418 SPEECH AT NATAL INDIAN CONGRESS MEETING 

The following is a report of Gandhijds speech at a meeting of the Natal Indian 
Congress held at Durban under the chairmanship of Haji Mahomed Ha.i Dada 

June 16, 1905 

Mr Gandhi said I would advise the members of the Congress to 
authorise the Secretaries to incur expenditure on the Hoondamal Licence 
Case, as it is a very strong one, if we do not put up a fight, we shall 
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have to regiet it later. We should also send money to help Mr .Madanjit, 
who IS carrying on a commendable agitation on our behalf in India 

It appears some people have misconstrued the speeches I delivered 
at Johannesbuig ^ I had no intention m those speeches to hurt the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Mahomedans We should not discriminate between 
Hindus and Mahomedans Thanks to disunity, we have lost our country 
to the foieigner We know very well what the Japanese have been able 
to achieve through unity and accord Though we profess different rehgions, 
we should regard ourselves as one in the" matter of public work. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 1-7-1905 

419 MEASURES TO ERADICATE PLAGUE IN INDIA 

Dr Turner of Bombay has addressed a long letter to the Govern- 
ment of that Presidency, stating that plague was on the mcrease from year 
to year and that the only way to eradicate it was for the people to have 
themselves inoculated The Doctor believes that those who are inoculated 
larely suffer an attack of the plague But the great problem is how to 
persuade people to get themselves inoculated Dr. Turner says that it " 
is not possible to compel people to do so It would be indeed very good, 
if the employers compelled their workers, but that takes time, so that will 
not do either Finally Dr Turner suggests that the Government should 
insure the life of the inoculated person, and endorse a document to 
the effect that, if the person dies within a year of the inoculation, they 
would pay his relatives Rs 100 The Doctor hopes that this will induce 
many persons to undergo inoculation Another doctor suggests instituting 
a lottery for those who get themselves inoculated Chits bearing the names 
of the inoculated should be prepared, lots drawn, and prizes awarded 
to winners Thus are these good men struggling in vain to eradicate 
the plague 

It IS possible that some men may be able to save themselves through 
inoculation But we see no advantage in this This remedy of inocula- 
tion is just like the means adopted by men, given to the pursuit of pleasure, 
to escape the consequences of their indulgence Inoculation does not extir- 
pate the causes of the plague and unless these are removed, no real benefit 
can accrue If, by chance, one does get nd of plague, another disease will 
appear m its place Just as a tree is not destroyed unless its roots are pulled 
out, so also the plague will not disappear unless its causes are removed It 
is necessary to bring about an improvement in the samtary habits, morality 
and the economic condition of the people I beheve that we comnut sin 
by not obsemng the rules of sanitation Our moral standard is low, for 
we neglect our duties. Added to this, there is poverty which brings many 


1 Vide “Hinduism”, Jvlarch 4 and 11, and “Lectures on Religion”, April 15, 1905 
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nubcncs in Us ti.un He will be considered a true alleviator of India’s 
ills, who can think out a remedy foi this, and, having discovered it, puts 
It into practice Only altei these essential remedial steps have been 
taken will It be piopci foi us to take other measuics to supplement them 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 17-6-1903 


no Ij\DLVS MILITART AID TO ENGLAND 

From the figures published in the journal, India, relating to the mili- 
tary aid Engkuid receives from India, we learn that a troop of 8,215 soldiers 
had come to South Africa in 1899, a platoon of 14,371 men was sent out 
to China, when the Boxer Rebellion broke out in that country, and 3,376 
Indian soldiers weic sent to Somaliland These figures are exclusive of 
those w'ho aic stationed in Tibet as also those posted to guard the North- 
west Frontier 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 17-6-1905 


ni MR GANDHI REPLIES^ 

All I have to say in connection with the above letter is that I am 
not aware if the facts stated in lustory books are incorrect I shall be glad 
to correct my mistakes, if any The facts I have stated are to be found 
in The Encjchptsdia Bntannica, Hunter’s History of India and other books 
However, the fact ivhethcr I am right or ivrong need not be emphasised, 
but the aim with which I presented the facts should be taken into consi- 
deration And if I have presented the historical facts with the intention 
of doing good, nobody should take offence 

M K. Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 17-6-1905 


1 After “Mr Gandhi’s Comments”, 3-6-1905, was published m Indmn Opinion, the Editor 
received a letter protesting against it from “A Follower of Islam”, who said “The state- 
ment that the lower classes of Hindus had been converted to Islam is not supported by 
any Urdu or Gujarati books on Indian history However, if any such thoughts are found 
in some wretched books of history, they must have been only the figments of Hindu zmagi- 
nation Will Mr Gandhi be pleased to give the name of the history whence he has learnt 
such serious things’” This is Gandhiji’s reply 
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[Johannesburg,] 

June 22, 1905 

TO 

The Secretary 
Incorporated Law Society 
Cape Town 

SIR, 

I intrusted Mr E A Walters^ of Windsorton, Law Agent, with 
the collection of an amount due to a chent in Johannesburg by a resi- 
dent of that place or district 

Mr Walters, so the debtor writes to me, has been paid the full amount 
due by him, but he has only sent me a part of the debt, and has ignored 
letters written by me to him during the last twelve months This matter 
was placed in his hands about the month of February 1904. In my last 
iettei to him, which I wrote on the 25th May 1905, I mformed him that 
I should bring his action to the notice of your Society if he ignored my 
communications Unfortunately, I have not heard from him in reply to 
that letter also 

I, therefore, bring this matter to your notice for such action as the 
Society may deem fit to take. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

M K Gandhi 

Letter Book (1905) No 393 


423. LETTER TO TOWN CLERK 


[Johannesburg,] 

June 22, 1905 

TO 

The Town Clerk 
PO Box 1049 
Johannesburg 

SIR, 

Re The Right of Indians to Travel in the Municipal Tram-cars 

If the Tramway Committee has considered this matter, I shall thank 
vou for a reply to my commumcations herein. 

I I Ui “Letter to E \ Walters”, May 25, 1905. 
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M\ client, \sho vpphcd lor tin. monthly pass, is vciy anxious to 
bung the nuiUtr to a head, and test lus utjht, should the Committee 
dtclmc to iiueilam his application favourably. 

/ haie the honour to reimtn, 
Str, 

Tour obedtenl servanlt 
JVI.K Gandhi 

Lcikr BcKik (1903) \o j07 


72 / LErrEli ro P irsef rustomjee 

[JoiD\NNtSBURG,] 
June 23, 1905 

PvivSFi. RtarrOMJbU JlV\NJt Giiormiodu, ES(3 

9ru Km i\v\di Lanl 

Uomuan 

DtAR SUhlll SIlRl RUsnOMJl-D JIVANJl GlIORKIlODU, 

I \scnt to vour firm when I visited Durban last week Omar 
Slieih, Kailhushroo, Abdul link and I sat together and went over the 
accounts The receipts from rent have diminished considerably They 
have gone below £200 and will go down a little further But that 
can’t be helped 1 met the lady running the Avon Hotel She said that 
she would stay on only if the rent was i educed, and I have agreed to do 
so In business, too, I do not see much substance But since Abdul 
Huk IS confident, Omar Sheth’s advice is that some business should be 
earned on He has agreed to supervise it himself I therefore do not 
see any harm m doing a little business 

I remember what you said about icnt But you should not be in a 
hurry Rents arc bound to decline in these difficult tunes, but there is 
no cause for alarm Please finish your w’ork there without any hurry 
The need for building the house is quite evident, please therefore let there 
be no interruption m it 

There were no letters from you cither here or at Durban It is neces- 
sary to write to the firm at regular intervals 

Please ivrite to me about your health 

Please give my respects to Maji Get Jal and Sorab to write to me 

Salaam from 

M K Gandhi 

Trom the Gujanti m Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 402 



425. LETTER TO JALBHAI SORABJI BROS. 

[Johannesburg,] 
June 23, 1905 


TO 

Messrs Jalbhai Sorabji Bros. 

110, Field Street 
Durban ^ 

DEAR SIRS, 

I have your letter. I have gone through Mr Laughton’s account. 
I think notlung could be said against it professionally. With regard to 
the bill with reference to Latiwala, you may plead for a reduction seeing 
that Latiwala has disappeared I approve of your action regarding the 
Avon Hotel Please tell Ghhaganlal what the ;^7/4/- are for, so that he 
may make the necessary entnes in the books With reference to the 
Umbilo Road property, if the tenant would not pay more than 6, you 
may reduce it accordmgly. 

Tours faithfully, 

M K Gandhi 

Letter Book (1905) No 405 

426 LETTER TO ‘'THE STARl’'^ 

[Prior to June 24, 190 S\ 
[to 

The Editor 
The Stai 

Johannesburg] 

SIR, 

I see that Mr Loveday has again repeated his statement about the 
influx of Indians into the Colony, in total disregard of the evidence that 
he admits having seen after he first gave currency to those statements. 
Mr Loveday thinks that the Permit Department does not keep out Bntish 
Indians, and that non-refugees have been entenng the Colony In the 
face of the report of the Chief Secretary for Permits, one can only come 
to the conclusion that Mr Loveday dechnes to believe the report I can 
only say that even the British Indian refugees find it extremely hard to 
enter the Colony I have before me a letter, addressed from the Permit 
Office to a British Indian, who apphed some seven months ago for a 
permit aslang him whether he still requires a permit The poor refugee 

I This was reproduced in Indian Opinion under the caption “Refutation of Mr Loveday’s 
Inaccuracies’’ 
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being fnendlesSj after having waited months for making good his right 
as a refugee to enter the Transvaal, has gone back to India, and the 
letter has been sent to me by the gentleman whose address he gave Nor 
is this a solitary instance Whereas Europeans, whether they are refugees 
or not, obtain their permits for the asking, the Indian refugees, many of 
whom have paid the sum of £3 as the price of being allowed to remain 
in the country during the old regime, have to wait at least two months 
before they are admitted, and then, too, each apphcant has to go through 
a number of formalities and a good deal of expense before he can enter 
the Colony He must call at the Permit Offices m the coast towns for 
an apphcation form He has to get it filled in, for which, as a rule, he 
pays a fee, On receipt by the Permit Office in Johannesburg, letters are 
sent down to those whose names have been given as references These 
letters have to make affidavits on which a half-crown stamp has to be 
affixed If the evidence produced as to previous residence is considered 
satisfactory, a notification is sent to the apphcant authorismg him to enter 
the Colony Nor is this all Pie must then proceed to Johannesburg, 
call at the Permit Office and subrmt himself for cross-exaimnation, and if 
he satisfies the examimng officer, he receives a permanent authority to 
stay in the Colony I know cases in which many have been sent back 
because they were not able to satisfy the examming officer that they were 
refugees If, ^therefore, any one could possibly complain agamst the Permit 
Department, it would be the British Indians, and they do not belong to 
the cnminal class mentioned by Mr Hosken Mr Loveday has once again 
brought up the statistics pubhshed by the Mayor of Pietersburg, and yet 
the Mayor of Pietersburg has not taken up the challenge of the Bntish 
Indian Association, although it was he who provoked it I venture to quote 
from the letter addressed to you by the Chairman of the British Indian 
Association on the 9th December 

I deny that there are at present 49 Indian traders in Pietersburg There are 
only 28 stores owned by Indians within the township, as distinguished from 
the Location, ^and of these some are held by the same Indians Within the 
township before war, there were at least 23 Indian stores 

The names of all these store-keepers have been given in the same letter. 
This statement has never been disproved, but Mr Loveday says the Asiatic 
Traders’ Commission report that there was only one Indian trader in 
Pietersburg without a licence before war This is misleading I have 
before me the full report of the Asiatic Traders’ Comimssion In the 
first place, it is an intenm report In the second place, the Commissioners 
do not pretend to have ascertained the number of Indians who were trad- 
ing without hcences All that the Commissioners have done is to mention 
the respective claims placed before them, and they state that there was 
only one British Indian claim from Pietersburg They had in all only 
233 claims presented to them That surely does not exhaust the list of 
Asiatic traders before war The newspapers also pubhshed the information 
that the British Indian claims were all withdrawn aftei the ruling that 
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the Commissioners gave as to their authority, and that the British Indians 
ceased to participate m their deliberations The Commissioners add that 
their work was interrupted by the decision of the Supieme Court in the 
now famous test case about the right of a British Indian to trade freely 
m the Colony Knowing, as he must have done, all these facts in con- 
nection with the report, it is strange that a responsible politician like 
Mr Loveday should allow himself thus to mislead the public by makmg 
a statement which cannot be proved I admit that the Indian population 
in the Location at Pretoria has increased Probably, it has increased also 
in Pietersburg and Potchefstroom Will he also take note of the fact that 
the Location m Johannesburg has been wiped out, that there are not at 
present half the number of the British Indians who used to occupy the 
old Location, and that, during the last three months, not less than 300 
Indians have left Johannesburg^ According to the statistics placed before 
Mr. Conyngham Greene, there were in the Transvaal before the war 
15,000 Indians Not more than 12,000 permits have been issued to them 
by the Permit Department, and as the number of Indians leaving the 
Colony is greater than the number that is allowed to enter the Colony, 
I venture to submit that there are at present in the Colony less than 12,000 
Indians Mr. Loveday adds that indentured Indians of Natal, who have 
just become free, have gone to Potchefstroom and established themselves, 
a fact which is resented by the Indians themselves in Potchefstroom Will 
the honourable gentleman condescend to give the names of the Indians 
who have thus entered the Colony He would certainly then be rendenng 
a great service to his constituents, the anti-Asiatic vigilants Will he also 
be pleased to give the names of the Indians who have stated that they 
aie being inundated by Indians from Natal, and if he cannot, will he 
have the grace to withdraw the serious statements he has made^ 

/ am, etc , 

M K Gandhi 

Indian Opinion, 24-6-1905 


427 LETTER TO DADABHAI JIAOROJE 

[Prior to June 24, 1905^ 
[to 

The Honourable Dadabhai Naoroji 
22 Kennington Road 
London, S. E. 

SIR,] 

I send herewith copy of Indian Opinion. The leading article shows 
to what extent it has now become possible under Law 3 of 1885 for the 

1 The onginal is not available We reproduce here the extract quoted by Dadabhai 
Naoroji in his letter of June 2 1, 1905 to the Secretary of State for India 
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Indians to own land The Supieme Court decision practically leaves 
them free, so long as they can get a European fnend to become a trustee, 
to own fixed property. I draw your attention to the fact so that, in 
any legislation that may be drafted there, it may not be taken for granted 
that, under Law 3 of 1885, it is impossible for the Indians to own property 
From what has been going on here, it appears that the new legislation 
to replace Law 3 of 1885 will be as much as possible on the lines of Law 
3 of 1885, that is to say, it is not the intention of the Government here 
to give any gi eater rights than [those] enjoyed under Law 3 of 1885 
Just as, therefore, Mr Lyttelton has taken up the stand, saying that he 
would not, in view of the Supreme Court decision, consent to restrict the 
trading rights of the Indians, so also should he now refuse to sanction 
any legislation which would restrict an Indian’s rights to own landed 
property 

The anti-Indian legislation that is at present being considered by 
the Natal Parliament is dangerously symptomatic Almost every Gazette 
contains something about it Indians are to be brought under the Native 
Department regarding the holding of fire-arms 

Their occupation of rural land, unless they are owners, is not to be 
accepted as such for the purpose of levying a land tax 

The Durban Town Council is asking for powers to impose licences 
on store-holders and bring them within the Dealers’ Licenses Act 

The Municipal Corporations Consolidated Law is intended to deprive 
the Indian of the municipal franchise 

The latest Bills published in the Natal Government Gazette are intended 
to bnng within the Dealers’ Licenses Act Native Eating House-keepers, 
and to restrict the scope of Hawkers’ Licenses to the magisterial divisions 
within which they have been issued (hitherto a licence to hawk outside 
mimicipal boundaries entitled the holder to hawk throughout the Colony 
excepting the municipal areas) 

All this legislation is unnecessary and insulting I, therefore, venture 
to think that, as stated by Lord Curzon in his Budget speech, it is time 
that the next step was taken, namely, to suspend indentured Indian immig- 
ration to Natal, unless the Natal Government would cease their anti- 
Indian activity and amend, at any rate, the Dealers’ Licenses Act so as 
to give the aggrieved party the right to appeal to the Supreme Court 

Colonial Office Records 417, Volume 414, India Office 
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It is true that patriotic fervour surges in everyone’s breast during times 
of war This fervour is very beneficial Many a patriot has, under 
the stimulus of zeal, performed, with only a small army, feats that have 
astounded the world While, on the one hand, some people abound 
with such enthusiasm, hundreds, thousands, nay, lakhs, of lives have, on 
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the Other, been lost, ruined or i educed to a state of dependence, through 
the doings of some selfish people who took advantage of the inability 
of officials to exercise sufficient control durmg war Taking advantage 
of the chaos, normal persons have added to the prevailmg disorder by 
committing, during war, misdeeds which they will not think of at other 
times It seems that the rules of honesty and good conduct are entirely 
forgotten dunng times of war The violation of these rules is more in 
evidence during a bigger war than a smaller one For it is said that it 
IS dunng a crisis that a man’s character is put to the test It cannot be 
claimed that he has been put to the test until he has had the chance 
successfully of committing a crime but remains steadfast in spite of the 
opporumty Such steadfastness at a critical time may be found in a 
handful of men It is indeed all too rare. 

The bigger the war, the bigger the extent of chaos The fraud and 
tnckery, that were exposed during the Cnmean War^, and other sundry 
happemngs that have later come to light, are most distressing Durmg 
that war, a large stock of boots was purchased and despatched to the front 
for the use of soldiers, but they all were found to be for the left foot ' A large 
quantity of foodstuff for the army was sent from England, but when it 
was consumed, instead of helping to feed the army, it proved deleterious 
being very rotten meat. It was not only merchants who wanted tO' 
become millionaires, but even the generals on the front, the politicians 
who were out to sacrifice a large number of precious lives, and leaders 
who called themselves benefactors of the state, committed fraud Large 
stocks of useful medicmes sent out for soldiers and officers on their death- 
bed disappeared mysteriously before reaching the hospitals for which they 
were bound, and not a trace of themx was found. Merchants, the so-called 
patriotic generals and high Government officials thus went on misappro- 
priating hundreds of useful and valuable articles to fill their pockets at 
the expense of hundreds of poor soldiers who had gone to the front to 
fight for their country, leaving their homes and hearths When a news 
correspondent sent a full account of this, describing the condition of the 
army encamped at Sebastapol, the whole nation was so enraged that the 
mimstry in power had to resign In addition to this, there was a long list 
of oppressive tyrannies But all these are insignificant incidents compared 
to those of the last Boer War. A scrutiny of how contracts, for the 
supply of provisions, uniforms, etc., to the army, were given and executed 
during that war has revealed how public money was utterly was- 
ted This was due solely to the misconduct of the autocratic officials. 
Contracts were blindly given by the departments concerned to contractors 
who were their favountes or were known to them and who made a profit 
of 50 to 500 per cent on some of the goods supphed Such corruption 
was not confined to Great Bntain alone The defeat France sustained in 
1079 was due to its officers who had become slaves of mammon For, at the 

1 Between Rusbia and the allied powers, viz , Turkey, England, France and Sardinia 
0853-1830 
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timt of that war, the French Government had kept e%cr> ncccs-'aiv auiclc 
ready Millions and billions had been spent on tliesc arnint^emtntj it 
the ver)' stait, but all that expenditure was incurred secretlv. MI 
these things was purchased and stored — on paper onl} Although mop-w 
w<es spent like \/atcr, articles of c%cn oidinary militaiy use nn short 
at the vciy outset of the war The repoits of the present Rus'O-J ipantsc 
War, too, are astounding L.ist April, a million roubles wen giseu to 
Duke* of Sergius to be spent on feeding and clotlnng the arms m .\f ui- 
chuna Ihis stock was despatched to Manchuria m tlie month of M ly, 
but, instead of reaching tliere, it got transported directly from Mo^coss 
to Dan^ng, and from thence, goods ssorth thousands of pounds svtu 
sold for a song m Germany. Laigc sums of money s^cre raised through 
subscnptions lor the benefit of the widows of men anti oinreis killed 
III the war, but not a fartliingof that money reached the poor widovx-, ’I he 
bags of sugar despatched to the battle-field wire found to contim miuI 
insteid of sugar' No trace could be found of millions oi rotiblts tint 
disappeated during the construction of the Traas-Sibenan Railw u, But 
this IS not all Innumtiablt evimplts ha\c been recorded ol tin coriup- 
tion and biibery practised m Russia 

Tlu eonduct of the Jap iiKse aflords a niark< d contrist to ill ihi, 
No mi reliant or ofiktr in Japan h.is entcrlaintd an> tliouglit ul « p'd- 
ting the wai situation, with the result lh.it tile J ip.mcM irm\ can snore 
Its needs at a vei 7 small cost Ihc repoit of the Butler Cmniri i<-n Ou 
tlie wat in South Afiiea, whicli has been pubhslnei, ulb th.tl tJu iin- 
gulaiitics and eoriuption tint prevailed during tint w ir weic m no ,s i' 
less [considci ible] than m Russia 'ihc w i\ public moms h <s bn" jint 
is veiy much to be diplond A majoi part ol this w iste s is dm to •! - 
compeU nt olficiis, who weie inevpenemed and unti mu<! ila* Coimm- 
ssion rcconiniends tiiat th< oflutrs dtarve to be ctj"urid foj uth eiii es 
lapses 'llu country's we ilih that s..i> collerti d thitnigh ir,n t s' n < a 
\s as abused vsithout liinii, and the olficiis supjjo fd to be mpop ihl! 
ior It eonmvi d at it 'ilns Ins cast a 4ur on thi Ihi'i h nbm n Oota u, 
wlneh has so lor enjoyed a reputation lot jswuri uui i.itignl. in p '' ‘u 
allaiiN linn w.w no limit to tlu eli p.v, (Uiripu.a! .md df’iio i\ 
irinpint u the time ihe inrorl of tin* Coami utit, u i ('[."tif'l, % ih 
open till e\i5 of till Government, e%ho ..ill elu uints.'i i. *.)! j . - 

in the m itier 

[1 j(sin Guj u in] 

/..’wi upi 



429. LETTER TO G. K. GOKHALE 


21-24, Court Chambers, 
Corner, Rissik_& Anderson Streets, 

P. O. Box 6522, 
Johannesburg, 
June 26, 1905 

TO 

Hon. Professor Gokhale, C.I E. 

84 & 85, Palace Chambers 
Westminster 

DEAR professor GOKHALE, 

By this time you must be deeply engaged in your mission in England. 
I have no doubt that you will have a corner in your heart for the Bntish 
Indians m South Africa Is it possible for you, on your return to India, 
to pass through South Africa^ If you could do so, and if you would 
kindly let me have previous notice, smtable arrangements would be made 
for your stay in the different parts of the country. I suggest your giving 
one month to South Africa If you could come, the expenses of your 
tour in South Africa would be borne by the community. You could 
land in Cape Town, pass through Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Johannes- 
buig and Pretona, go to Natal and see Durban, Pietermaritzburg, thence 
to Delagoa Bay, and thence either by the East Coast visitmg Mosambi- 
que, Zanzibar, Lamu and Mombasa, or go via Ceylon and take in Mauri- 
tius on your way 

I remain, 

Yours truly, 

M K Gandhi 

I'rom a photostat of the original G N 4105 


430. LETTER TO CAMROODEEN & CO 

\ 

[ J oh annesburg,] 

June 26, 1905 

TO 

Messrs M C. Gamroodeen & Co. 

P O Box 126 
Durban 

dear sirs, 

I was exceedingly sorry to learn of the death of Mr Dawnak Will 
you please convey to his parents my sympathy in their loss^ I cannot 
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realise the fact. Together with your letter, I have before me a letter 
from him telling me how nicely he was getting on 

It will be far more convenient that Mr Abdul Gam should accom- 
pany me when I go there for Dada Abdoola’s affairs 

Tours faithfully, 

M. K Gandhi 

j Letter Book (1905) No 4J3 


431 LETTER TO ABDUL HUK AMD KAIKHUSHROO 

[Johannesburg,] 

June 27, 1905 

Messrs Abdul Huk and Kaikhushroo 

MY DEAR SHW ABDUL HUK AND KAIKHUSHROO, 

There is a complaint against you both that you spend most of your 
time on Sundays playing cards, that you are not courteous to your cus- 
tomers and do not take sufficient care of your master’s business I do 
not believe much of this If you are fond of playing cards, I personally 
do not wish to prohibit you I believe you do your master’s work care- 
fully I cannot persuade myself to believe that you are not courteous 
Nevertheless, I consider it proper to convey to you what has come to 
my ears rather than keep it to myself If you are really playing cards, 
I would suggest that it is better to utilise your leisure going outdoors 
or adding to your knowledge by reading good books If, however, you 
must play cards, do so for a short while only You know Rustomjee 
Sheth’s nature He does not like playing cards at all It will be a mce 
thing if you give up cards altogether, if only m deference to his wishes. 

Do not speculate at all as to who has given me this information 
Also do not be angry with any one for it But, instead, take it that 
whosoever has given it has done so with the intention of doing good and 
reform yourself if there be any drawbacks, or do not worry, confident 
that you are already doing your duty in regard to such complaints against 
you 

There is again a letter from Mr Nuruddin I thmk it proper to 
return the note if there is no claim left on it 

Salaams from 
M K Gandhi 

From^the Gujarati in Gandhyi’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 449 



432 LETTER TO “THE STAR'^ 


Johannesburg, 

June 27, 1905 


TO 

The Editor 

The Star 

SIR, 

I tiust you will allow me to trespass on your courtesy to enable me 
to reply to certain statements made by your correspondent at Potchef- 
stroom with reference to a letter I wrote to you on Mr Loveday’s 'state- 
ments at the Inter-Golomal Council meeting Your correspondent states 
that I "regretted the continued stream of Indians, particularly those of the 
lower class” I am not aware of havmg ever expressed any such regret 
for the simple reason that I have never believed in a continued stream 
of Indians pounng into Potchefstroom or elsewhere I speak with certain 
knowledge when I deny any such influx at all That there has been some 
increase in the number of Indian traders in Potchefstroom, as well as m 
other places, is not to be denied, but the mcrease in the number of white 
traders is out of all proportion to the mcrease in the number of Indian 
traders In your leaderette on the Klrugersdorp meeting, you say that 
"Pietersburg has undoubtedly been one of the favourite places to which 
the Asiatic traders have gravitated of late”. This has been shown to be 
wrong The fact is that Pietersburg had a fair proportion of Indian traders 
before the war but there has been no great influx since 

In this connection, may I say that the British Indian community 
in the Transvaal has never received sufficient credit for the spirit of con- 
ciliation and compromise it has throughout shown Whilst all kinds of 
impossible remedies are being suggested, the only two infallible tests pro- 
posed by the British Indian Association still remain untried In order 
to prevent any possibility of the Indians “invadmg” the country, an Immi- 
gration Restrictions Act on the Cape model has been suggested The 
Act has been tried not only there, but in Australia, Natal and elsewhere, 
and has not been found wanting It is useless to say that there cannot 
be strict watch on the border Natal has succeeded in keeping that 
watch Many an Indian has found out to his cost that he cannot enter 
Natal territories through Charlestown or any other inland stations, unless 
he can prove that he is entitled to enter the Colony under the Immigration 
Act To prove that the Indians do not in any way mean to usurp the 
European trade, they accept municipal control over the licences, in such 
a maiinci that any Municipality will have the power either to refuse or 
to grant a licence to trade, subject in extreme cases to revision by the 
Supicmc Court. It is true that such legislation will not be class legislation. 
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LETTER TO “tHE RAND DAILY MAIL” 

and will be of general application Does it, however, matter^ It can 
be passed without any bother, if all parties agree upon the main principles, 
and It will set at rest the unhealthy agitation against the Asiatics that 
springs up in the Colony from tune to time, and settle the minds of the 
Indians There is no finality to any legislation under a progressive Govern- 
ment If, therefore, the two measures above mentioned are, in practice, 
found not to answer, it will be time to consider what more is necessary 
The Indians need not accept any such compromise, especially in 
view of Mr Lyttelton’s emphatic declaration that nothing that they 
enjoyed before the war would be taken away from them They certainly 
enjoyed the rights of free immigration and free trading, and it is exactly 
[on] these two points that they have offered the above compromise, if only 
the very un-British Law 3 of 1885, and other harsh and needless regulations, 
which have nothing to do with the economic conditions, be removed from 
the Statute-book Mr Brodrick has only lately stated that British trade 
with India is greater than that with Australia, Canada and South Africa 
put together, and that, therefore. Imperially considered, India occupies 
a place second only to Great Britain Will the Colonists continue to sub- 
ject the inhabitants of that country to constant pin-pricks^ 

We are told that the Chinese guilds have been successful in bending 
the American Government Lord Gurzon has already talked of retaliation 
Is It not possible, then, to realise what India could do if retaliation were 
seriously taken up ^ China and America are not under the same flag, whereas 
South Africa and India are Would it not be a calamity if there arise 
permanent estrangement between the local Governments in South Africa 
and the Indian Government, and if Lord Gurzon carries out his threat 
deliberately uttered in the Imperial Legislative Council at Calcutta^ 
Some such thing is inevitable unless the Colonists see the sweet reason- 
ableness of the compromise above offered 

I am, elc , 

M K Gandhi 

Indian Opinion, 8-7-1905 


433 LETTER TO “ THE ILIND DAILT MAIL ” 

Johannesburg, 
June 28, 1905 

TO 

The Editor 

The Rand Daily Mad 

sir. 

Perhaps you will allow me to make a few lemarks on youi leading 
article in the Daily Mad of the 26th instant anent the Krugersdoip anti- 
Asiatic meeting 


4-31 
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After admitting that pledges were given before the war by the Home 
Government regarding the British Indians, you go on to advise them that 
“they must admit that their competition has driven out many white traders” 
With all due respect, I venture to think that you aie advising the Indian 
community to admit what does not exist There has not yet been given, 
at any of these meetings, one authentic instance of the white trader having 
been driven out by Indian competition This can only be proved by the 
appointment of a commission to investigate the charge In the meanwhile, 
the presumption is wholly in favour of the Indian contention that Indian 
competition has not “ruined white traHe”, or “driven out” any such traders 
In the Transvaal itself, as well before the war as now, the white traders 
have held their own At the Gape, in spite of the greatest freedom of trade 
granted to Asiatics, the white trader is largely predominant In Natal, 
where theie is the largest Indian population, Sir James Hullett only the other 
day said, in his evidence on oath, that the Indian traders had not seriously 
affected the white traders I submit that this competition has been quite 
healthy, in that it has kept down the prices of the necessaries of hfe I 
am free to admit that the Indian scores by his simplicity of life, but this 
is more than counterbalanced by the white trader’s knowledge of the 
English language, his superior organising ability, and better facilities for 
making connections with wholesale houses in Europe 

But, Sir, the Indians are prepared to concede all that can reasonably 
be expected of them, without having to make the admission you advise 
them to make They are prepared, in place of Law 3 of 1885 and other 
unnecessarily stringent regulations, to accept municipal contiol over the 
licences in general, whereby the local bodies will have the right eithei to 
grant or to refuse licences, subject, in special cases, to revision by the Supreme 
Court 

Their trading rights are the greatest cause of irritation, and this can 
be allayed without the slightest difficulty, and without loss of time, by 
accepting the compromise above suggested 

You seem to think that the Indians now here “have certain moial 
claims which will have to be dealt with by fresh legislation” This is not 
in accord with facts They have a moral claim, certainly, to be placed 
on an equality with the Europeans, so far as the rights of trade, ownership 
of property and locomotion are concerned, but they have, today, a legal 
right to trade and live where they like, as has been laid down by the Supreme 
Court, and it is not capable of being restnctively dealt with by fresh legis- 
lation, as has been said, both by Mr Lyttelton and Mr Brodrick, and yet, 
in order to conciliate public opinion, the Indian community is prepared 
to accept a restriction on trade, on general and non-racial lines, under 
the proviso above mentioned 

Tours, etc , 

M. K Gandiu 

Indian Opinion, 8-7-1905 



43i LETTER TO M H NAZAR 


[J OHANNESBURG,] 

June 29, 1905 

TO 

M H Nazar, Esq, 

P O Box 182 
Durban 

DEAR MR NAZAR, 

I enclose herewith draft for ;^108 with statement showing what it 
covers I epitomize as following 


Doman 

£29-17-0 

Subhav 

22-18-0 

T Maharaj 

5-18-6 

Vangad Sarny 

16- 7-0 

Dubri 

33- 0-0 

Total 

CD 

1 

O 

1 

CO 

o 


The other claims have not yet been received Suramsamy’s Power of 
Attorney I have not yet been able to trace, nor Verasamy’s Vandithumu’s 
Power of Attorney has been sent to the Commission, but they are not able 
to trace this claim Can you say how much the man received before, 
and then, if you could, I should be able to secure that claim 

I notice in the Natal Government Gazette received to-day a Bill to amend 
the Immigration Act of 1903 This ought to appear in this week’s Opinion, 
but I am afraid that it will not I think that it is your clear duty to see 
the Gazette the day it is received by you, and send anything that may be 
therein of importance to Phoenix It does not look at all nice that Natal 
matters should appear a fortnight after they happen Have you also 
borne it in mind that we have to send a memorial to the [ColoniaP] Secie- 
tary as soon as the several Bills, about which we [have] petitioned, become 
Acts, or are accepted in their final [stages by] the Legislative Council^ 
Foi that infor[mation I must rely] upon you entirely 

Tours sincerely, 
M K Gandhi 

2 Enclosuic^ 

Letter Book (1905) No 468 


1 This and the subsequent words m square brackets are indistinct in the original office 
copy 

2 Not available 



435 LETTER TO MAX NATHAN 


[Johannesburg,] 

June 29, 1905 

TO 

Max Nathan, Esq^ 

Kempsey Bldgs 
Johannesburg 

DEAR MR NATHAN, 

Re • Meer Allam & Leve 

My clerk, Mr. Polak,^ tells me that each time he has called on you 
regarding this matter, you have insulted him This is painfully surprising 
as this would be the last thing I should expect from you He came to 
you for a simple inquiry, and he tells me, in a rough tone you declined 
to see him or to give any information. Why so ^ 

Tours truly, 
M K Gandhi 

Letter Book (1905) No 470. 


436. LETTER TO PARSER RUSTOMJEE 

[Johannesburg,] 

June 30, 1905 

[to] 

RuSTOMJEE JlVANJEE, EsQ, 

12 Khetvadi Lane 
Bombay 

DEAR SHETH parser RUSTOMJEE, 

Received your letter dated 20th May. I am returning herewith the 
two letters sent by you. I have written to Kaikhushroo and Abdul Huk^ 
without mentioning your name or the writer’s It will take a day or two 
to lective their reply. You need not attach much importance to that 
letter. You will be able to judge better from the accounts and figures 
you receive Please let me know if you find them defective Anyway, 
have no anxiety about the shop Be at ease and complete the work you 
have begun 

Let me know what steps you have taken in regard to the children’s 
education 

1 Henry S Polak later became an intimate associate of Gandhiji and editor of Indian 
Opinion, iide the Aulahwgtaphj part IV, Chapter XVIII 

2 Vide "Letter to KaiUiushroo and Abdul Huk”, June 27, 1905 
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I am glad to kno\\ that you have kept up your walks and baths Per- 
haps you take the children also with you 

You have given a good report m the issue of the Jame-^amshed you 
have sent me The account given about me was not necessary I can 
do public woik better without getting publicity m this way You know 
my thoughts on the subject 

A heavy bilP has been received from Mr Laughton regarding 
Latiwala I cannot intervene in that matter I have, therefore, written 
to the stoie that they should see Mr Laughton and plead for a reduction 
Give my respects to Maji Let me know the names of people whom 
you have met 

2 End 

Salaams from 

M K Gandhi 

From the Gujaiati in Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) Nos 481-82 

m LETTER TO E EDRAHIM AND CO 

[Johannesburg,] 
June 30, 1905 

TO 

IvIessrs E Ebraihm & Co 
P O. Box 27 
Standerton 

DEAR SIRS, 

Your letter to hand The panchas^ have charged no fees I have 
not billed you for all the work I did for Mr. Ismail Kaji But the fee of 
30 guineas includes the charges for letters written in connection with 
making the settlement, the consultations held with you as well as with 
Mr Kaji, the preparation of documents for presentation to the panchas, 
the presentation of the case before the panchas and the work done later 
for the panchas I have not debited the fees for all these items separately 
but have charged the minimum amount I considered reasonable Never- 
theless, should you so desire, I shall prepare a detailed bill and send it to 
you I cannot say what it will come to, because the 30 guineas I have 
charged have been debited at one time 

The cost of engaging a lawyer on your behalf cannot be recovered, 
as his work did not concern the arbitration. You may ask for further 
clarification, if you like 

Salaams from 

M K Gandhi 

From the Gujarati in Gandhiji’s hand Letter Book (1905) No 488 

1 Vide “Letter to Jalbhai Sorabji Bros ”, June 23, 1905 

2 Arbitrators 



438 LETTER TO HAJI HABIB 


[Johannesburg,] 

June 30, 1905 


TO 

Haji Habib, Esq,. 

P. O Box 57 
Pretoria 

DEAR SHETH HAJI HABIB, 

I forgot to reply to you in connection with Ismail Amod What 
can be done until Mr. Lang agrees to the matter regarding him^ I have 
told him that I shall write to him when something definite emerges I 
think you need not be in a hurry about it If a bond is found to be 
immediately necessary, you can get it prepared without producing the 
promissory note 

An insurance man will insure the property He will send his agent 
to inspect the building and will insure it only if it is passed by the latter, 
not otherwise We shall have to bear the travelling expenses, to and fro, 
of the agent sent by him 

I shall be grateful if you will send me some money against my 
bill I am badly in need I shall be thankful if you can get Mr. Habib 
Motan, too, to send some. All my money has gone to Phcenix and is still 
going there 

Salaams from 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the Gujarati signed by Gandhiji . Letter Book (1905) No 492. 
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CotON'iNL OiiKL Rr coRos Ilouhccl vu thc Libiaiy o( the Colonial Office, 
I onilon, these uieUulc most official documents and papers pei taming 
to South Vfucau allviiib l/n/c Vol I, p 319 

Gvndui Sm\r\k S\Nt.RAUiVeAYA, Niw Deuu Cinlial Museum and 
Library ui Gandhian Iileratuie aud, documt utation. Vide Yo\ I, p 349 

Govj.R\'it\r 01 Soinn Vnuev Records in iHt Pinii itMAiurzBURC and 
Pri roRiA Archives 

India Org»m of the Biitish Committee of tin Indian National Congress 
in London, 1890-1921. Vide Vol II, p 3G9 

India Ofuce Records Placed in the Library of what used to be India 
Office till 1917, these comprise papers and documents iclating to 
Indian matters with whieh the Secretary of State for India was con- 
cerned 

Indian Opinion (1903- ) Weekly journal, founded in Durban, of 

which Gandluji was virtually the editor till 1914 when he left South 
Africa, had English and Gujarati sections and also, for some time, 
Hindi and Tamil 

LErrER Book (1905) A bound volume received from Phoeniv containing 
office copies of about a thousand letters by Gandhiji, mostly of a 
professional nature, written between May 10 and August 19, 1905 

The Outlook Organ of the Gongiegational Church, Johannesburg 

SAiitRMvri Sanorau\l\y\, Ahmedabad Libiary and records containing 
documents i elating to Gandhiji’s South African period and the Indian 
period up to 1933 Vide Vol I, p 319 

The Star Published every evening from Johannesburg 



CHROMOLOGT 
(1903 - 1905) 

1903 

November 9 Gandhiji reported to Dadabhai Naoroji that sites chosen 
for Bazaars were in out-of-the-way places 

November 16 Intimated in weekly letter to Dadabhai Naojoji that po- 
licy laid down in Milner’s dispatch of May 1903 was not being carried 
out 

December 1 Wrote to Indian National Congress at Madras that serious- 
ness of situation in Natal should be realised and eaily and earnest 
efforts made to secure relief 

December 11 Mass meeting of British Indians requested protection to 
all existing licences 

December 12 Gandhiji cabled Dadabhai Naoroji about Government’s 
proposed amendment to Bazaar Notice proposing exemption for some 
Indians from liabihty to trade in Bazaars or Locations 

December 17 Appealed to Associated Chambers of Commerce at Pre- 
toria seriously to consider amendment of Location Law. 

1904 

January 18 Wrote to Dadabhai Naoroji on motion in Transvaal Legis- 
lative Council to restrict renewal of Indians’ trading licences 

February 11 Wrote to Medical Officer of Health, Johannesburg, about 
overcrowding and insanitary condition in Indian Location and fore- 
warned him of possibility of outbreak of epidemic 

February (prior to) 15 Visited Indian Location in Insanitary Area, Johan- 
nesburg 

February 15. Urged Medical Officer of Health, Johannesburg, to take 
immediate steps to improve sanitary conditions m Indian Location 

February 20 Wrote to Medical Officer of Health reiterating stand taken 
by him in letter of February 15, 

Alarch 1 Intimated Medical Officer of Health that plague had bro- 
ken out in Johannesburg 

Alarch 18 Informed the authorities that a number of Indians, ‘'dead er 
dying” were being “dumped” m the Location, visited the suspected 
area accompanied by Dr Godfrey, Dr Pereira and a health inspector 

Alarch 19 Was seen by Town Clerk who informed him that Town 
Council could not assume any financial responsibility, improvised 
hospital and encouraged earth treatment, informed Town Clerk of 
steps Indian community was taking to combat plague. 
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Manh 21 W is inU nicwcd by a rLpuscru.Uivc ol The Star on plague 
piobkni 

April S ^Viole lo JohaniU‘sbuig Pnss about plague epidemiej rele.iscd 
couebpondcace with Dr Poiler, iVledical Ollicer of Health, 
Johannesbung 

April 1} \Vrot<‘ to The Rand Daily Mail on plague question 

Apiil Id rorwaidul to Public Health Coinmitue detailed valuation 

ol Indian Loealion at Krugetsdorp 
Apul 20 Wtole to Iiului at length about plague epidennic 
May II Supienie Court deh\ere*il judgment to the i ITeet that the term 
“it^idencc” oeciunng in Law 3 of 1885 did not include place of 
business 

Septeinler {prior to) 3' Menioual sent to Colonial Seeielary on behall of 
British Indian ^Vssociatioii 

September 3 Gandluji wrote to The Star on question of Butish Indians 
in South Africa 

September 5' Wrote to Dulabhu Naoroji that nutters pel taming to 
Indian question had reached ‘ a crisis” 

October Took over entire responsibility for and m.inagcment of Indian 
Opinion Visile'd Tongaat, read Ruskm’s Unto This Last while travelling 
to Durban, decided to set up a colony on the lines indicated therein 

October 10 Spoke on self-saciifice at dinner given in his honoui 
and for other leaders ol Indian community in Durb.m 

October 13 Spoke at function held in Duiban to bid farewell to Madan- 
jit, proprietor, Indian Opinion, on eve ol his return to India 

November 3 Wiied Colonial Secretary, Pictoria, enquiring date of 
presentation of address to Lord Roberts 
Kootmber 10 Anti-Asiatic Convention held at Pretoria demanding 
drastic steps to eliminate British Indians irom the Colony 
November 11 Presented address to Lord Roberts 

November 17 Attended meeting of Transvaal British Indians held to 
protest against “Convention” proceecUngs in legaid to Asiatic immig- 
ration into Transvaal 

November-December Founded the Phoenix Settlement 
December 3 Petition sent to Acting Lieutenant-Governor regarding 
compensation claims in respect of goods destroyed at instance of 
Rand Plague Committee 

December 9 Gandhiji wrote to The Star regarding Indians’ trading licences 
December 14 Proposed at meeting of Natal Indian Congress financial 
assistance to Hoondamal in test case. 

December {prior to) 24 Wrote to The Star, replying to venomous attack 
at Anti-Asiatic Convention. 
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December 24 First number of Indian Opinion issued from Phoenix settle- 
ment 

1905 

January 10 Spoke at opening ceremony of library in Durban 
January 13. Wrote to G K Gokhale regarding Indian Opinion and Ins 
intention to open a school for Indian children 
February 17 Visited Gape Town accompanied by Parsee Rustomjee, 
left for Johannesburg 

March 4 Delivered first lecture on Hindu religion at Theosophical 
Society, Johannesburg 

March 9 Spoke at function held in Johannesbuig to bid farewell to 
L W Ritch 

March 11' Second lecture on Hindu religion 
March 18 Third lecture on Hindu religion 
March 25 Fourth and final lecture on Hindu religion 
April 7 Sent memorial to Natal Legislative Assembly regarding Bills 
“to amend and consolidate the law relating to the Municipal Cor- 
porations” and to regulate “use of fire-arms” 

May Was learning Tamil about this time 

May 6 Made eflforts to collect funds for earthquake relief in India 
June 7: Presented address to Lord Selbome, new High Commissioner 
June {post) 9 Visited Durban and Phoenix Settlement 
June 16: Spoke at meeting of Natal Indian Congress at Durban 
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Cotton, 354, Gandhiji on his speech 
about Indians in South Africa, 
401-2, Gandhiji on his views on 
Indian question in Colonies, 52, on 
average per capita income of an 
Indian, 417, on importance of India 
and her services to Empire, quoted 
by Gandhiji, 251-2, and by Th Star, 
240, on Indians in South Africa, 
439-40, stand taken with Natal 
Government delegates by, 439 
Czar of Russia, 343 

D 

DaDx\, Haji Habib, Haji, 294 
Dada, Haji Mahomed Haji, 4G7, letter 
to, 443 

Dada Sheth, 424, 426, 438, 462 

Daily Mail, The, see The band Daily Mail 

Daily Mews, 230 

Dalhousie, Lord, 13 

Danzig, 477 

Davidson, W E , replaced by Mr Patrick 
Duncan as Colonial Secretary, 67 
Davis, P., 421 
Dawnak, Mr., 478 
Dayanand, see saraswati, 377, 408 
Dealers’ Licences Act, Gandhiji on 
the Act, 158-9, Gandhiji on the 
Act with reference to Ploondamal, 
276-7, Gandhiji on hardship caused 
by, 273, Gandhiji on introduction 
of, m Transvaal, along Natal lines, 
197, in Durban, 276, 301, m Lady- 
jmith, 32, 76, m Natal generally, 
19, 98, 139-40 

Delagoi Bay, 470, Indians in, 23 4, 289, 
Plague Regulations m, 218 


Deputy Goranussionef of Police, see pouge 
Derbyr Lord, 42 ^ 

Desai, Mr, 421, 424 
Despatch of Lord Milner, to Chamberlain, 
33, 41, 45, 34, 62, 71, 74, Gandhiji on, 
111 

Devonshire, Duke of, 372 
Dhar masala, 428 
Diamond Jubilee Library, 331 
Digby, William, Gandhiji on death of, 285 
Dignity of labour, Gandhiji on, 380 
Diike, Sir Charles, 372 
Despatch, see East London Daily Despatch 
Dixon, Dr Thomas J , reports on Indian 
dwellings in Potchefstroom, 372, 391 
Doman, 483 

Draft Ordinance, to amend law relating 
to Municipalities in Orange River 
Colony, 36, clauses regarding Co- 
loured persons, 37, Gandhiji comments 
on, 36-8 

Drunkenness among Indian women, 
Gandhiji on, 235-6 
Dubn, 483 
Ducksburg, Mr , 1 82 
DufFerm, Lord, 337 

Duncan, Mr Patrick, 223, 257, amend- 
ment motion in Transvaal legis- 
lative Council to change wordmg 
of Bazzar Notice in favour of Indian 
traders by, 82, Gandhiji commends 
his survey of anti-Asiatic legislation, 
90, Gandhiji on his appointment 
as Colonial Secretary, 67, his phrase, 
“elementary justice,” quoted by 
Gandhiji, 103, 184, on his amendment, 
90-1, 93, shows India allowed entry 
into Transvaal most sparingly, 22, 
working hand in glove with Boksburg 
Vigilants, Mayor’s claim, 228 
Dundee Town Council, 19 
Durban Town Council, Gandhiji on its 
handling of Dealers’ Licences Act, 
137-8 

Dutch, 452 
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Dutt, R G , 456, as Acting Governor of 
Orissa, 456, reforms in Baroda State 
by, 456-7, report on education m 
Baroda State by, 457 

E 

Earthquake, in India, Gandhyi appeals 
for fund, 424, 428-9, 437 
East Coast, 478 
East Indian Association, 293 
East London, 325, 452, notices served 
on Indians to remove to Location 
by Municipality of, Gandhiji on, 179- 
80, 185-7, Gandhiji on re-election of 
Mr Sprigg from, 131-2, Gandhiji on 
right of Indians to hold landed pro- 
perty in, 29, residence and foot-path 
restrictions on Indians in, 416-7 
East London Daily Despatch, its moderate 
article on right of Indians to own 
land in borough, 29, its stand on 
removal of East London Indians to 
Locations, Gandhiji on, 185-7 
East London Despatch, see east London 
Daily Despatch 

East Rand district, Gandhiji on purchase 
of land by Indians in, 41-2 
East Rand Express, The, 228, its com- 
ment on purchase of land by Indian 
in East Rand disUict, Gandhiji on, 41- 
2, on competition between white and 
Indian trader, 58, on granting of 
licences to Indians in Spelonkeu, 30, 
on test case, 200 

Last Rand Vigilanls, 7, G uidhiji on their 
protest against test case decision, 194, 
Opposition to amendment to Bazaar 
Notiec, 81 

Eistem Vlci, 359, 360 
East aiJ IVest, 55 

Lbrahim Co , Messrs E , Letter to, 185 
Edison, 131 

Educated Indiins, Gandhiji on health 
of, 372-3 

Educaiion, Mr Argette’s speech on 
Kaffirs, 111 Basutoland, 123, Gandhiji 

1-32 


on Indian, in Natal, 98, Gandhiji pro- 
poses school for Indian children for 
their, 332-3, of Indian children m 
Natal, 324, Mr Wiltshire’s speech 
in Natal Parliament on Indian, 423 
Edward, King, 320, 343, 149 
Edwm Arnold Memorial Committee, 
Gandhiji appeals for funds, 296 
Egyptian Expedition, 14 
Elgin, Lord, 397 f n 
Ellenborough, Lord, 89 
Elhot, Sir Ghas E , on truthfulness of 
Indians, 335 
Elphinstone, Mr , 335 
Emerson, Gandhiji on his law of com- 
promise, 67 

Empire Day, the birthday anniversary 
of late Queen Empress, 419 
Encyclopcedia, Bntaimtca, The, 45 1, 169 
England, India’s Military Aid to, 169 
English channel, 466 
English [language], 417 
Equality of Coloured persons witli Euro-_ 
peans. Lord Mdner.on, 251 
Escombe, Mr Harry, 38, 193, 202, 278, 
301, 380, 411 
Essclen, Mr , 182 
Esser, Justice, 118 

Eternal Bliss, Gandhiji expluns Hindu 
belief in, 9 4-5 

Ethics of Buddhism, The, on Eruih, 394 
Evans, Mr Emrys, 139 
Expropriation, Area, 12, 209, Law, 12, 
Ordinance, 209, 451 

F 

Farmers’ Gonfcreace, Gandhiji on its 
resolution for piss svstem for Indians 
and on its attitude to Indian libour, 
290-1 

Farmeis' Congress elicits slatemuit Irom 
Goicrnor on posiuon of Indians in 
Oruigc Rivtr Colon,, 300 
Farrir, Sir Gorge, 99, 93, 96, 103, '229, 
255, 152, his amend nail rcgirding 
licence*, Gmdiiiji on acaptance by 
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Transvaal Legislative Council of, 91-2 , 
his amendment to motion by Duncan 
for revival of pre-war, unlicensed 
Indian trade, Gandhiji on, 109, his 
motion on Transvaal Draft Ordmance 
for Compound System for Chinese, 
Gandhiji on, 102-3, his statement 
about Indian trade being ruinous to 
Colony, Gandhiji on, 242, his state- 
ment on scope for Indian labour in 
Transvaal mines, Gandhiji on, 136, on 
Transvaal Labour Commission, 100-1 
Ferguson College (Poona), 332, 460 
Fernandez, Dr , 224 
Fire-arms, restriction on use by Asiatic of, 
386-7, BiU, 434 

Fisher, Mr , Gandhiji on his statement 
about decision in test case, 208 
Fitzpatrick, Sir Percy, 5, 101 
Fordsburg, 139 

Foot-path, Law in Gape, 99, Gandhiji on 
byc-laws regarding, 147-8, Gandhiji 
on differences between Pretoria Town 
Council and Government on bye- 
laws regulating use of, 206, 219- 
20, regulation in Transvaal, 95, 
Gandhiji on amendment to Trans- 
vaal Ordinance empowering Mum- 
cipalitics to prohibit Natives from 
use of, 239-40 

Fowle, Captain Hamilton, 7, 40, 95, 
Gandhiji congratulates, on simple, effe- 
tive permit regulations, 6-7, Gandhiji 
on his memorandum showing return 
of permits, 1 14-5 
Fowler, Sir Henry, 372 
France, 476, Government of, 477 
Friel, Dr, 391, bis report on sanitary 
conditions of Indian dwellings in 
Potchefstroom, 371-2 
fulabhai. Letter to, 163- i 

G 

GAt.K\/.U3, Malharrao, 300 
Gaek var, Mahar ija, enlightened rule of, 
156-7 


Gallwey, Colonel, 295 
Gandhi, Amritlal, 425 Jn 
Gandhi, Anandlal, 340, 425, 432 
Gandhi, Ghhaganlal, SiOfn, 433, 434, 
463, 472, Letter to, 409-10, 420-1, 
423-4, 425-6, 432-3, 447 
Gandhi, Harilal, 425 
Gandhi, Khushalbhai Jivan, Letter to, 463 
Gandhi, Maganlal, 340/n , 424, 433, 463 
Gandhiji (Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi) advises Indians not to 
conceal infectious disease, 357, 459, 
advises Indians on preventive proce- 
dure if plague breaks out in Natal, 
183, advises Indians to observe 
sanitary laws, 156-7, 175-6, against 
demand of whites for commission 
on Indian trade following test case 
judgment, 253, allays fear of Indian 
swamping European, 86, 250, answers 
Mr. Quinn’s charges against Indians, 
279-80, apologises to Muslims for 
any offence caused by his speech on 
religion, 454, appeals for contribu- 
tions to Earthquake Relief Fund, 
428-9, appeals for funds for Edwin 
Arnold Memorial, 296, appeals 
to South African Indians to 
provide funds for Indian National 
Congress, 364-5, blames Town 
Council for plague in Johannes- 
burg, 172-3, cables British Com- 
mittee of Indian National Congress, 
79, cables Dadabhai Naoroji on 
Asiatic National Convention, 298-9, 
clarifies his statement about Hindu 
converts to Islam, 430-1, compares 
the Transvaal permit legulation with 
that of Natal and Gape, 17, com- 
plains against law agent to Law 
Society for not remitting money due to 
his client, 470, compliments Indians 
on well-deserved victory in test case 
concerning trade licences, 183-5, 
congratulates Indians on presenting 
address to Lord Roberts, 298, con- 
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gratulates King-Emperor on birthday, 
297, criticizes Mr Brodrick’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State for India, 
13, cnticues Johannesburg Town 
Councillors, 1 1 , demands commission 
to go into causes of suicide among 
indentured Indians, 216, devotes 
most of spare time to learmng 
Tamil, 424, CKamines charges against 
“coolies” of breeding and concealmg 
plague, 361-4, eKamines position of 
Indian trader under Law 3 of 1885, 
2 19, gives history of Hoondamal case, 
357-9, mterviewed by The Star on 
outbreak of plague in Johannesburg, 
150-1, introduces Mr West to 
Indian Opinion readers, 325-6, invites 
Prof Gokhale to South Africa, 478, 
invites Professor Gokhale to ■write 
occasionally for Indian Opinion, 333, 
invites Mr Stuart to write for Indian 
Opinion, whom he apprises of objec- 
tives of journal, 340-1 

Letter to Annie Besant, 429-30, 
Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of Pretoria on amendment of Bazaar 
Notice, 85-7, Attorney- General, 445, 
M M Bhownaggree on repeal of 
Law 3 of 1885 and other anti-Asiatic 
laws following test case, 196-7, 
Messrs M C Camroodeen & Co , 
478-9, Colonial Secretary, 378-9, 403, 
Parsi Cowasji, 445, Haji Mahomed 
HajiDada, 443, Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, 446, Messrs E Ebrahim 
& Co , regarding his fees, 485, Fula- 
bhai, 463-4, Chhaganlal Gandhi, 409, 
410, 420, 421, 423-4, 425-6, 432-3, 
447, Khushalbhai Gandhi, 463, Prof 
G K Gokhale, 272-3, 332-3, 478, 
Government Officer, Chinde, 445-6, 
Haji Dada Haji Habib, 435, 444, 

Haji Habib, 486, High Commis- 
sioner on responsibihty for plague 
outbreak in Johannesburg, 288-90, 
H J Hofmeyr, 456, Incorporated 


Law Society, 470, Indian National 
Congress on Immigration Bill, 64-5, 
Kaikhushroo and Abdul Huk, 433, 
437, 443-4, 448, 479, Mr Lane, 

161-2, Lt -Governor’s Secretary, 15, 
32-3,43-4, 55, Dadabhai Naoroji, 54-3, 
63-4, 256-7, 264-5, 267, 286-7, 293, 
311, 375, 384-5, 388, 402, 434-5, 
474, Max Nathan, 484, M H 
Nazar, 48, The Outhok, 411-3, S V 
Patel, 438-9, Dr Porter, 129, 130, 
133, 149, 244-5, The Rand Daily Mail, 
165-6, 481-2, Rand Plague Commit- 
tee, 218, Parsee Rustomjee, 434, 436, 
471, 484-5, Mahomed Seedat and 
other Islami Trustees, 454, Issa Haji 
Soomar, 437-8, 455, Messrs Jalbhai 
Sorabji Bros, 472, The Star, 252-3, 
308, 316, 472-3, 480-1, J Stuart, 
340-1, M H Thurston, his landlord, 
462, Town Clerk, 470-1, to Trans- 
vaal Legislative Council, 80-2, E A 
Walters, 447, Omar Haji Amod 
Zaven, 426, 438, 448, 462-3, Omar 
Haji Amod Zaven and Adamji Mian- 
khan, 444 

Memorial to Colonial Secretary, 
243-52, to Natal Legislative Assembly, 
397-8 

On agitation of Boksburg mer- 
chants against Chinese store-keeper, 
226-7, on agitation in Boksburg against 
granUng trade licences to Indians, 
226-9, on allegations regarding 
unlawful entry of Indians, 472-4, on 
amendment to Bazaar Notice, 80-4, 
90, 103-5, on annual report of Pro- 
tector of Indian Immigrants, 203-5, 
on anti-Asiatic activity in Orange 
River Colony, 413-5, on anti-Asiatic 
Convention in Pretoria and subse- 
quent British Indian meeting, 301-3, 
on anti-Asiatic demonstration against 
building mosque in Potchefstroom, 
378-9, also, 350, on anti-Asiatic 
meetmg held at Pietersburg, 236-7, 
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on anti-Asiatic policy, 91, on anti- 
Indian legislation in Cape Colony, 
99, on anti-Indian legislation in 
Natal, 440-1, on anti-Indian policy 
m Orange River Colony, 297, on 
apathy of Barberton Health Board 
to Indian interest, 46, on appeal 
made by Morning Post wth regard to 
indentured labour, 78, on Asiatic 
Bazaars in KJerksdorp, their unsuita- 
bility, 39-40, on Asiatic Bazaar in 
Zeerust, 20, on Asiatic labour, 2-3, 
on Asiatic Office and Department, 5, 
15, 26, 35, 95, on attitude of East 
Rand Vigilants against decision in test 
case, 194, on attitude of Govern- 
ment of Orange River Colony to 
Coloureds, 38, on attitude of Volksrust 
towards decision in test case, 208, on 
Plenry Bale’s order to Indians to 
salaam on entering court, 299, on 
Barberton Health Board’s move to 
shift Indian Location to site away 
from town, 52-4, on Baiberton Indian 
trader, and on Pretoria conference 
charges against him, 88, on Barberton 
Location for Indians, 77-8, on Bazaar 
Notice, 33-6, 42, 47, 89, 96, 243, 325, 
on bill to prevent juvenile smokmg 
in Cape Colony, 427-8, on Boksburg 
Town Council circular regarding foot- 
path regulation, 220-2, on Mr 
Bourke’s motion in Legislative Council 
restricting liberty of Indians, 222-3, 
on bravery of Indian sepoy during 
Tibetan expedition, 215-6, on break- 
ing of promises by British Government, 
165, on British Mission to Thibet, 
164-5, on bye-laws for barbers in Cape 
Town, 354-5, on Cape Colony bill to 
regulate general trade, prescribing 
knowledge of European language as 
essential qualification for trader, 366-7, 
and British Indian deputation against 
that clause, 382-3, on Cape Parliament 
Acts empowermg Municipalities to 


set apart Asiatic Locations and regu- 
late trade, 210-1, on case regarding 
the Insolvent Estate of Lucas, 450-1, 
on causes of anti-Indian feeling, 356, 
on Mr Chamney’s powers as Protec- 
tor of Immigrants, 69-70, on Chmese 
labour for South African names, 19, 
on citizenship virtues of Indians, 
237, on clauses of anti-Coloured draft 
Ordinance in Orange River Colony, 
36-8, on Coloured franchise in Trans- 
vaal, 351, on colour legislation in 
Orange River Colony, its defimtion 
of Native, 111-2, on colour 
prejudice, 97, on colour prejudice 
in Orange River Colony, 4, on 
comments by East Rand Express on 
test case decision, 200, on Com- 
mission appointed by Transvaal 
Government to examine claims of 
Indian traders, 124, on comparison of 
Indian National Congress with Rus- 
sian Zemstvos, 336-8, 343-4, on 

competition between Indian and white 
trader, 58-60, 72-81, 92-3, 199, 247-8, 
on condition of indentured labour in 
coal-rmnes, 315, on condition of 
Indians in Cape Colony during 1903, 
a review, 99 , on condition of Indians 
m Natal durmg 1903, a review, 98-9, 
on condition of Indians in Orange 
River Colony durmg 1903, a review, 
97, on condition of Indians m Trans- 
vaal during 1903, a review, 95-7, on 
conference of Transvaal Chambers of 
Commerce and its anti-Coloured 
sentiment, 87-9, on constitutional 
evolution of British rule, 322, on con- 
tinued restrictions on Potchefstroom 
Indians after plague had abated, 
166-7, on Corruption during War 
Time, 475-7, on Mr Crcsswcll’s efforts 
to employ white labour m S African 
mmes, 60, on Lord Curzon’s speech 
on S African Indians, 401-2, on Lord 
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Curzon’b vicwi on Indian question in 
Colonies, 52, on the Dealers’ Licences 
Vet in Durban, an appeal against, 
137-8, on deatli of Willnm Dighy, 
285, on death of Harkunwtrben, 463, 
on death of Mr Kruger, 225, on 
death of Lord Northbrook, 300, on 
death of Mr Pnsk, 262-3, on death 
of Sir John Robinson, 38-9, on death 
of Doman Feloo, I2G, on defiance 
of Colonial Office by Government 
of Orange River Colony, 37, on 
definition of “coolie,” 192-3, on 
definition of this term m Natal 
Municipal Corporations Bill, 397, on 
defimtion of “lascar,” 397, on 
description of Indian as “Asiatic of a 
low type” in Blue book from London, 
265-6, on despatch by Sir Arthur 
Lawlcy, 265-6, on despatch of Mr 
Lyttelton regarding Indian traders, 
242-3, on despatch of Lord Milner 
to Chamberlain, 111, on despatch of 
speaal correspondent, TAe Natal 
Advertiser, on Indian landowners in 
County of Victoria, 151-2, on des- 
truction of Indian property during 
plague, 306-8, 309-10, on disabihties 
of Indians living m Johannesburg 
plague segregation camp, 170-1, on 
disagreement between Pretoria Town 
Council/Municipahty and Government 
on foot-path bye-laws, 206, 219-20, on 
discrimination against British Indian 
immigrants, 142, on discnmmation 
against Indians using warmbaths, 270, 
on Draft Ordinance m Transvaal 
Government Gazelle to regulate brick- 
makmg, etc , 223-4, on Draft Ordi- 
nance on indentured labour m Trans- 
vaal,. 102-3, on drunkenness among 
Indian women, 236, on East London 
Dally Despalch attitude to Indians in 
borough being required to remove 
to Location, 185-7, on East Rand 
Express sub-leader on licences issued 


to Indian traders in Spelonken, 30, 
on effect of plague on Indian labourers 
and traders, 164, on efficiency of 
Indian labourer, 290, on election of 
Lai Mohan Ghose as President of 
Indian National Congress, 51, on 
enlightened rule in Baroda State, 
456-7, on Eternal Bliss as understood 
in Hmduism, 94-5, on expenditure of 
Asiatic Department, 5, on Sir George 
Farrar’s views on Indian labour for 
mines, 136, on figures for number 
of Indian traders in Pietersburg, 
questions Kleinenberg’s accuracy, 308- 
9, 310-1, on fire in Indian store at 
Potcheistroom, its origm, 269-70, on 
foot-path bye-laws for Natives afiect- 
ing East London Indians, 132, on 
foot-path regulation in Transvaal, 
147-8, 239-40, on franchise in India, 
328, on Abdul Gam’s counter-chal- 
lenge to Kleinenberg, 330, also 308-9, 
310-1 , on Government’s move to intro- 
duce Bill to regulate signing of nego- 
tiable instruments by Indians, 220, 
on “greatest good of the greatest 
number,” 237, on Lord Harris’ 
views on importation of Indian 
labour, 127-8, on Health of 
Educated Indians, 372-3, on heroism 
of Japanese, 467, on Hindmsm, 
368-70, 375-7, 405-9, on his 

system of taking fees, 463-4, on 
Hoondamal’s Licence Case, 283-4, 
312-3, 348-9, 358-9, on Immigration 
Restriction Act in Natal, 1-2, on 
Immigration Restriction Report of Mr 
Harry Smith, 140-2, on maccuracies 
at anti-Asiatic meeting at Potchefst- 
room, 327-9, also 315-9, on Indians 
being allowed to hold land, 249, 273, 
on indentured Indians of Natal, 417, 
on Indian dwellings in Potchef- 
stroom, 371-2, oh Indian interpreters, 
212, 283, on Indian question, m 
Transvaal, 117-8, 243-55, 257-9, on 
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Indian store-keepers of Potchefstroom, 
7-8, on Indian traders and Asiatic 
Traders Commission, 143-4, on Indian 
traders being removed to Bazaar 
according to Bazaar Notice, 12-3, 
26-8, 70-5, 274-6, on Indian traders 
in Ladysmith, 23-5, on Indians in 
Pietersburg, 263, on intention of Gape 
Law Society to promote Bill to ex- 
clude Coloured persons from Cape Bar, 
384, on Dr Jameson’s Bill to disallow 
immigration of non-Asiatics into Cape, 

1 14, on Johannesburg Locations pro- 
posed for Indians under Expropriation 
Ordinance, 12-3, 26-8, 70-5, 274-6, 
on Johannesburg Stands, 10-2, on 
Johannesburg Town Council’s Pri- 
vate Bill in Legislative Council for 
authority to fix Location, 208-9, on 
Judgment in Test Case in regard to 
term “residence” in Law 3 of 1885, 
188-9, on Herbert Kitchm’s work 
on staff of Indian Opinion, 326, on 
Khpspruit Camo for Indians, 177-9, 
’on Labour Problem in Transvaal, 
100-2, also 50-1, on Sir Arthur Law- 
ley’s remarks on status of British 
Indians, 426-7, on legislation by 
Johannesburg Town Council requiring 
Kaflir cyclists to ivear badges, 347, 
352-3, on letter by Abdul Rahman 
to Leader saying Indian traders in 
Potchefstroom willing to close stores 
same time as European, 264, on 
licence given to Indian store-keeper in 
Dundee, Councillors’ protest against, 
19-20, on licences refused to Natal 
Indian traders, 158-9, on (condi- 
tional) licences to Ladysmith Indian 
traders, stipulating closing time and 
holid lys, 128-9, on Mr Line’s 
notices to Indian traders, 76-7, 
on Longevity among ^Vhlte3 and 
Coloured People, tl9, on Mr Love- 
dav’s charges, speeches, statements 
iiid \K\\s on Indian question, 105-6, 


207-8, 316-9, 327-9, on Mr Lyttel- 
ton’s remarks on judgment in test 
case, 231-2, on Mr Lyttelton’s reply 
in Parliament about Indians on the 
mines, 415, on Dr Macarthur, Lord 
Bishop of Bombay’s departure, 65-7, 
on malaria in Durban, 415-6j on the 
manifesto of British and Indian 
Empire League of Australia, 17-8, 
on Marriage Proclamation published 
in Government Gazette, 161-2, on medals 
to Natal Volunteer Indian Ambulance 
Corps, 295-6, on medical certificate 
for Indian refugees to enter Transvaal, 
29, on meeting of White League 
about immigration into Colony, 40-1, 
on Phirozshah Mehta being knighted, 
233-4, on Lord Milner’s com- 
ments on Permit Department, 
214-5, on Lord Milner’s despatch on 
protection of vested interests of Indian 
settlers m Transvaal, 46, on Minority 
Report of Labour Commission, 68-9, 
on municipal franchise for Indians m 
India and South Africa, 193-4, 380, 
on Natal Dealers’ Licences Act, its 
working, 158-9, on Natal Immigration 
Restriction Act, 218-9, on Natal 
Mercury’s comparison, following Mr 
Balfour, of Chinese Ordinance with 
that of British Guiana, 212-3, on 
Natal Municipal Corporation Bill, 
Its definition of “Coloured,” “coolie,” 
etc, 379-81, on need of Hindu- 
Muslim harmony in S Africa, 452, 
on neglect by Rand Plague Committee 
in matter of death of two Europeans 
from plague, 187, on notice issued 
to Indian residents of Boksburg 
Location, 304, on objects of Indian 
Opinion, 320, on objects of Theo- 
sophical Society, 405, on opemng 
a school for Indian children in S 
Africa, 332-3, on origin of Hindus, 
405, on ownership of land by Indians 
m Transvaal being facilitated by 
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judgment in Lucas’ Estate case, 400-1 , 
on patriotism of Japanese, 467, on 
permits to Indians entering Transvaal, 
259-60, and the system being used as 
an “engine of oppression,’’ 16-7, on 
petition submitted by the residents 
and rate-payers of Johannesburg to 
the Town Council, 12-3, on plague 
m India, 397, 460-1, on plague m 
Johannesburg/Transvaal, 150-1, 155-6, 
162, 338, 344-5, 346, 361-4, on 
plague regulations in Natal, 191-2, 
on Plague and Red Tape, 29, on 
Mr Polak’s connection with Indian 
Opinion, 326, on position of Indians 
in Gape Colony during 1904, a 
review, 324-5, on position of Indians 
in Orange River Colony during 1904, 
a review, 324, on position of Indian 
traders in Transvaal, 91-3, 254-5, on 
precautions, reasons and remedies for 
plague, 338, 460- 1 , on precautions and 
remedies for smallpox, 453, 459, 

on Pretoria Town Council demand for 
controlling Native Locations, 174-5, 
on proposal of Potchefstroom Indians 
for establishment of fire-brigade 
following cancellation by insurance 
company of Indians’ fire policies, 
341-2, on publication of Rand Rale- 
payers’ Review welcoming its indepen- 
dent views on Asiatic question, 322-3, 
on publicity and help given to Indian 
cause in S Africa by Indian National 
Congress, 364, on Punjab Govern- 
ment report on liquor and its effect 
on immunity to plague, 338, 
on railway travel m India, 119, on 
railway travel by Natives and Indians 
in ITansvaal and confusion in 
S African mind between the two, 
30-1, on recipe for a cake, HO, 
on rtiommcndation of General 
Purposes Committee on Malay 
Lociuonin Johannesburg, 110, on 
recommendation of the Health Com- 


mittee of Johannesburg to remove 
Indian store-keepers to Location, 
6, on recommendations of Johannes- 
burg Chamber of Commerce on Bazaar 
Notice, 120-1, on re-election of Ellis 
Browne as Mayor of Durban, 238, 
on registration of Indian marnages, 
22-3, on relative value of medical 
degrees in Germany, Glasgow and 
Bombay, 438, on reply of Mr Lyttel- 
ton to Mancherjee in Parliament on 
treatment of Indians in mmts, 415, 
on report of Dr Porter on insanitary 
conditions in Johannesburg, 280-1, on 
report of Protector of Immigrants, 
21-3, on report of Public ’Health 
Committee concerning Johannesburg 
plague, letter to Daily Mail, 165-6, 
on Report of Mr Skinner on 
Chinese labour, 8-10, on request 
to London University to include 
Tamil as optional subject of study, 
414-5, on resolutions by anti-/ksiatic 
mass meeting m Potchefstroom, 315-6, 
on resolutions by Natal Farmers’ 
Conference on Indian interpreters 
and restriction of Indian labour 
rights, 283, 290-1, on responsibility 
of Public Health Committee for 
plague in Johannesbuig, 160, 2 1 1-6, 
286-7, on restrictions on Coloureds 
by Krugersdorp Town Council, direc- 
ted against Indians, 17 1, on restric- 
tions on Coloureds during plague 
scare in Orange Riser Colony, 168-9, 
on restrictions on Coloured persons 
in Winburg in Orange River Colony, 
213-1, on restrictions on Indi m 
hawkers m Pietcrsburg, 132-3, on 
restrictions on Indians m Cape Colony, 
261-2, on restrictions on Indians m 
Eist London, H6-7, on nstrictions 
on Indians m Lydenburg, 282, on 
restrict ons on use of cab by Coloureds 
in Orange River Colony, 169, on 
restrictions on use of fire-arnis by 
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Asiatic m Natal, 386-7, on revelation 
by Mayor of Boksburg of Mr Dun- 
can’s sympathy with Boksburg Vigi- 
lants’ cause, 229, on rights and privi- 
leges of Coloured persons, demand 
voiced by Johannesburg meeting, 
351, on rights of Indian traders m 
Johannesburg with pre-war licences 
to trade outside Locations, 116, 170-2 , 
on Sir John E.obinson, 202-3, on the 
role of Indian Opinion^ 325, on Russo- 
Japanese war, 466-7, on sanitary 
habits of Indians, 359-61, on Lord 
Scibome as new High Gommissionei, 
424-5, on selection of Bazaar site 
in Natal, 266, Transvaal, 45, 47-8, 
on services of India to the Empire, 
14, on services of Sir Mancherjee 
to Indians, 2 1 7 , on services of Lord 
Milner, a destructive statesman, to 
S Africa, 281-2, on services of 
Dadabhai Naoroji to his country- 
men, 238-9, on services of Mr Ritch, 
370, on shutting out the Indians 
from S Africa, proposed by “an 
Anglo-Indian”, 304-6, on Mr Skrme’s 
lecture on government of Asiatics by 
England and Russia, 55-8, on social 
intercourse between white and Indian 
in India, inadvisable in S Africa, 
328-9, on speciality of Islam, 406, on 
stand taken by Lord Curzon on Natal 
Indian question, 1-39-40, on statement 
by Mr Lyttelton that position of 
British Indians in Transvaal had been 
bettered by test case judgment, 399- 
400, on success of Mahomedanism, 
376, 407, Suicide among Indentured 
Indians, 205, 223, 229-31, on sus- 
pension of sittings of Asiatic Trade 
Commission, 195-6, on Tenets of 
Hinduism, 108, on test case concern- 
ing trade licence's, 182-3, 190-1, and 
concerning owneiship of land, 450-1, 
on trading liccncis to Indians, i-3-4, 
jj'j t7, 109-11, 250, on training m 


Jiu-Jitsu given to British Army, 418, 
on Transvaal Constitution, 421-3, 
on treatment of Indians in Colonies, 
240-1 , on tribute paid by International 
Socialist Congress to Dadabhai Naoro- 
ji, 267-8, on truthfulness of Indians, 
333-6, on usefulness of sleep, 388, 
on the use of word “coolie” to denote 
Messrs M C Camroodeen & Go , 
446, on Value of Stray Moments, 
387, on victory of Progressive Party 
m Gape elections, 137, on views of 
Lord Harris on Indian labour, 75-6, 
on views of Mr Macfarlane about 
immigration, 40-1, on views of Mr 
George Mitchell, the President of 
Chamber of Commerce, on compen- 
sation to large firms, 67-8, on with- 
drawal on plague restrictions on Indian 
travel, etc , by Rand Plague Com- 
mittee, 232-3, on (great) work done 
by Indian community during plague in 
Johannesburg, 152-3, 156, on (good) 
work done by Mr Charles Sievwright 
m Australia for Indians, 125-6, on 
working of the Asiatic Office, 95, 
on working of the Immigration Res- 
triction Act in Cape, 270-1, 441, pays 
tribute to Queen Victoria, 449-50, 
Petition to Lieutenant-Governor, 
306-8, Transvaal Council, 73-5, pleads 
for abolition of Asiatic Office, 15, 
praises tradition of freedom from pre- 
judice m British judges, and highest 
courts of justice, havens of safety, 184, 
reechoes chorus of condemnation of 
Kaffir Market and recommends its 
abolition, 314j refutes charges by 
Loveday and others about increase 
m influx of Indians, their trade 
and number of stores, in Pietersburg, 
316, 318, 315, 480-1, m Potchefs- 
troom, 345, in Pretoiia, 318, 328 
replies to Mr Hill’s letter m The 
Outlook on Asiatic question in Trans- 
vaal, 411-3, replies to insinuation 
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and that Indian Opinion discussion of 
suicides among indentured Indians 
was designed to calununate whites, 
that the journal did not represent 
all sections of Indians in S Africa, 
241-2, reports on address presented 
to Lord Roberts, 293-4, requests land- 
lord to have chimney looked to and 
to reduce rent, 462, speaks at Natal 
Indian Congress meeting, 467-8, 
speaks at the opemng of library m 
Durban, 331-2, Speech at Dinner 
by, 277, Speech at Parcwell to 
L W Ritch by, 370, Telegram to 
Colonial Secretary, 290, Governor’s 
Secretary, 103, welcomes Omar Haji 
Amod Zaven on his return to S. 
Africa from tour, 271 
Game, Abdul, 15, 55, 75, 82, 87, 218, 
294, 302, 303, 303, 309, 310, 311, 319, 
324, 327, 328, 330, 345, 379, 403, 455, 
479, presides over meeting of Indians, 
85 

General Corporations Ordinance, 221, see 
also MUNICIPAL Corporations Ordi- 
nance 

German [languagej, 438 
Germany, 438, 477 
Gerrniston, 15, 164, 170 
Ghazni, invades India to spread Islam, 
407 

Ghose, Lai Mohan, Gandhiji on his 
election as President of Indian National 
Congress, 51 
Gibbons, Mr Mark, 10 
Gladstone, Mr , 49 , Gandhiji on Mr 
Morley’s biography of, 107-8 
Glasgow, 438 

Goch, Mr George, 134, 164-3, Gandhiji 
comments on hi^ stand for justice 
against resolution moved by Mr 
Constable confining Asiatics to laica- 
tion, 135 

Godfrey, Dr William, 149, 150, 153, 155 
Gokhalc, Prof G K , 233, 460, Gandhiji 
writes about Indian Opmion to. 


332-3, Letter to, 473 
Goktildas, 425 

Gool, Mr G M H, 396, 432 
Goold-Adams, Sir Planulton John, 3-4 
Government Officer, Ghinde, Letter to, 
445-6 

Governor’s Secretary, Telegram to, 108 
“Greatest good of the greatest number,’’ 
Gandhiji on, 237 
Greece, 431 

Green, Sir Conyngham, 115, 474 
Gregorowski, Mr , 182 
Gregory, Dr , Gandhiji on his report 
on workmg of Cape Immigration Act 
by, 130-1, 441 
Gunvantrai, 443 

H 

Habib Motan v The Transvaal 
Government, see test case 
Habib, Haji, 443, Letter to, 486 
Habib, Haji Dada Haji, Letter to, 435, 
444-5 

Hall, Tepoo, 17 
Hampden, 113 
Harilal, see gandiu 
Harkunvarbehn (Haki), 463 
Harris, Lord, 51, 136, his views on 
importation of mdentured labour, 
Gandhiji on, 127-8, his view-, on im- 
portation of labour bi mg made con- 
ditional, by Indian Government, on 
good treatment of Indian traders m 
Transvaal, Gandhiji comments on, 
50-1, 75-6 

Hartley, Mr , on cool/t question, 7 
Hawkers, legislation in Orange River 
Colony to confine, to Location, 132, 
Hawkers’ Licenses Act, 475 
Hayashi, Viscount, 296 
Healtli Committee, Johannesburg Town 
Council, 5-Gj 12, Gandhiji on report 
of, 274-6, 279-80 
Hebrews, 161, 441 

Heidelberg, 163, 189, 196, 197, 217, 
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Indians present address to Lt -Go- 
vernor regarding Asiatic Bazaar at, 1 89 
High Commissioner’s Secretary, Gandhi- 
ji’s letter to, in reply to High Commis- 
sioner on responsibihty for plague out- 
break m Johannesburg, 288-90 
Hills, Mr , Gandhiji replies to his letter 
in The Outlook on Asiatic question in 
Transvaal, 411-3 
Hime, Sir Albert, 404 
Hindu V Mahomedan, 452 
Hinduism, Tenets of, 408, Gandhiji on, 
368-70, Gandhiji on chief charac- 
teristics of, 369-70 , Gandhiji on reform 
in, 375-7 

Hindu religion, Gandhiji on, 405-9 
Hindus, 442 

Hindustani [language], 450 
History of India, Hunter’s, 469 
Hitopadesh, on Truth, 394 
Hofmeyr, H J , Letter to, 456 
Honey, Mr, 124 

Iloondamal, Licence Case, 276-9, 
301, 312-4, 348, 357-9, 367, 467, 
Gandhiji on judgment m, 367-8, 
Gandhiji on victory in, in lower 
court, 30 1 , Gandhiji traces history of, 
357-9, 

Hosken, Mr , 473, Gandhiji commends 
his speech in Transvaal Council, 
92, his stand in Legislative Council 
on Mr Bourke’s motion restricting 
liberty of Indians, Gandhiji on, 222-3 
Huk, Abdul, 433, 434, 437, 443, 471, 484, 
and Kaikhushroo, Letter to, 443-4, 
418, 179 
Hull, Mr, 100 

Hullett, Sir James, 59, 182, on Asiatic 
traders, 247-8 
Hume, A O , 337 
Hunter, 151, 469 
Hunter, Sir, W W, 202, 293 
Husanmal, 459 

Hussain, Sheth iVzam Gulam, 4'13 
Hjslop, Mr, Gandhiji on his vuws on 
Indian interpreters, 211-2 


1 

Ibrahim, Hussain, 463, 464 

Immigration, educational and language 
test for, 144, 181, 270-1, 441, of 
‘‘floods of undesirables,” Gandhiji on 
Lord Milner’s remark, 215, illegitimate 
use of Peace Preservation Ordinance 
to restrict, of Indians, Gandhiji on, 
188-9, 214, Mr Macfarlane on 
Asiatic, 40 

Immigration Act, Bill to amend, of 1903, 
483, Gape, 180-1 

Immigration Restriction Act, 21,98, 141, 

215, 480, compared with earlier 
Indentured Immigration Law which, 
unlike the Act, extended to control 
of indentured immigration also, 21, 
in Natal, 21, 441, trials under Natal 
Act, 218-9, Gandhiji on, 1-2, 270-1, 
old and new compaied, 1, working 
of, the Cape, 441 

Immigration Restriction Repoit, by 
Mr Smith, 140-2 

Imperial Legislative Council, Calcutta, 
460, 481 

Incorporated Law Society, Letter to, 470, 
of Cape Town, 447 

Indentured Immigration Law, Report on, 
by Natal Protector, for 1903, 203, 
of 1891, 21 

Indentured Indians, on the coal-mines, 
Gandhiji joins The Natal Witness in 
demanding Commission on, 315, 
Gandhiji on their being called 
uncivilised by Europeans, 380, 
Gandhiji on suicide among, 203-5, 

216, 223, 229-31, Gandhiji refutes 
charge that his discussion of suicides 
among Indians designed to caluminate 
whites, 241-2, in Natal, who paid 
Poll-Tax to become free, 417 

India, 14, 354, 456, 460, 469, address of, 
439 

India, Gandhiji on plague in, 397, mili- 
tary aid to England from, 469, and 
the General Election, 460 
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India Council in England, 459 
Indian Ambulance Corps, 178 /n 
Indian artisans, Gandhiji on competi- 
tion of, 274 
Indian Daily News, 18 
Indian Empire, Hunter’s, 454 
Indian Football Teams, denied entry into 
Transvaal, 260 

Indian interpreters, Gandhiji on, 211-2, 
283 

Indian landowners, Gandhiji on the des- 
patch of The Natal Advertiser special 
correspondent on, in County of Vic- 
toria, 151-2 

Indian Location (Bazaar), see location 
Indian National Congress, 18, 51, 354, 
Gandhiji appeals for funds for, from 
fellow-Indians in S Africa, 364-6, 
Gandhiji appeals to. President of, to 
join Anglo-Indian element in India 
in espousing South African Indians’ 
cause, a non-party issue, 51-2, 
Gandhiji on comparison between 
Russian Zemstvos and, 336-8, 343-4, 
Gandhiji thanks, for past service and 
appeals to, to persevere in espoasing 
cause of Indians in South Africa, 
62-3, Letter to, 64-5 
Indian official, compared with Russian 
official, 343-4 

Indian Opinion, complimentary list of, 
Gandhiji on, 99-100, 409, discon- 
tinuing Hindi and Tamil editions of, 
Gandhiji on, 409-10, new subscribers 
for, Gandhiji on, 432, the third stage 
of its career, Gandhiji on, 319-20, 
three Englishmen who had just then 
joined staff of, Gandhiji on, 325, 
Gandhiji invites Dadabhai to write 
for, 311, Gandhiji writes to Mr 
Stuart on objectives of, 340-1 
Indian Pobtical Agency, 285 
Indian Review, The, 420, 424 
Indian Sociologist, The, 458 
Indian store-keeper, effect of Bazaar 
Notice on, 41, Gandhiji on charge 


levelled against Potchefstroom, 345, 
Gandhiji on effect of Natal Dealers’ 
Licences Act on, 276-7, Gandhiji on 
intimidation by Europeans in Pot- 
chefstroom of, 260-1, Gandhiji on 
(conditional) licences granted to Lady- 
smith, stipulating closing time and 
holidays, 31-2, 128-9, Gandhiji on 
their being removed to Location m 
Johannesburg, 6, 26, Gandhiji on 
their being removed to Location in 
Potchefstroom, 7, Willson on grant- 
ing a licence to, 19 

Indian trader, three categories of, in 
Transvaal, 85, Gandhiji asks, to go 
to gaol if justice not done, 105, 
Gandhiji on, 24-5, Gandhiji on 
Barberton, 88, Gandhiji on causes 
of opposition to, 134-5, Gandhiji 
on competition between white and, 
58-60, 72, 81, 92-3, 199, 247-8, 

355-6, Gandhiji on debate in Legis- 
lative Council in connection with 
Mr Lyttelton’s despatch on, 242-3, 
on difficulties of, m putting claims 
before Asiatic Traders Commission, 
143-4, Gandhiji on effect of amend- 
ment to Bazaar Notice on, 79, 103-5, 
Gandhiji on effect of Hoondamal 
case on, 348-9, Gandhiji on licences 
to, 30, 34, 76-7, 91, 158-9, Gandhiji 
on opposition to, 255, Gandhiji 
on position in the Cape of, 382-3, 
Gandhiji on position m Transvaal 
of, 91-3, Gandhiji on reference 
to Asiatic Traders Commission about, 
157-8, Gandhiji on removal to Loca- 
tions of, 198, Gandhiji on rights of, 
78, in Krugersdorp, 195, Gandhiji 
on trading right accruing from judg- 
ment in test case to, 191, Gandhiji 
petitions Transvaal Council regarding 
removal to Bazaars of, 73-5, ruination 
of business due to measures against 
plague, 155 

Indian Volunteer Ambulance Corps, 39 
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InneSj Sir James Rose, 190-1 
Insamtary Area, Johannesburg, iO-2, 
Comnuttee, 10, Expropriation Ordi- 
nance, 12, 139, 171 
Insolvent Estate of Lucas, 450-1 
Inter-Colomal Council, 480 
Iran, 405 

Irving, Washington, 376 
Islanu Trustees, Letter to Maliomed 
Seedat and other, 454 
Ismail, Said, 450, 456 
Ismail, Syed, Gandhiji on his suit against 
trustees of Lucas’ Insolvency Estate, 
400-1 

Issop, Hussain, 443, 448 
Isvara, as Truth, 393 

J 

Jacobs, L K , 450 
Jaimsm, Gandhiji on, 370 
Jal, 136, 471 

Jalbhai Sorabji Bros , Messrs , 437, 443, 
448, 185/n , account of (International) 
Press with, 433, Letter to, 472 
Jamaica, 2 

Jatne-Jamhed, account of Gandhiji’s work 
in South .Yfrica, m, 485 
Jamcson, Dr L S , 1 14, Gandhiji con- 
gratulate*s, on the nctory of his party 
in Gape elections, 137 
Jameson, R, 360 
Jameson raid, 119 

Jap in, 369, 431, 177, and Russia, 466-7; 
surprising victory of, in naval battle 
against Russia, 466 

Japanese, (people), 418, 468, 477, Gandhiji 
on patriotism of, 467, war, 167, 477 
Jenkins, Sir Lai/rence, 442 
Jiu-Jnsu, Gandhiji on adoption by British 
Array of, 118 
Joan of .Vrc, 113 

Johannesburg Chamber of Coraracrce, 
Gardhiji on its recommendation on 
BuaarXoUce, 120-1 
jolua^sbirg Lt^der, 157 


Johannesburg Plague, Committee, 303, 
Gandhiji on, 154, 155-6, 162, 286-7, 
346, Gandhiji on great work done by 
Indians during, 152-3, Gandhiji on 
precautions on recrudescence, 338-9, 
344-5, Gandhiji proves the Town 
Council responsible for outbreak of, 
172-3, 187, 286-7, Gandhiji regardmg 
lesson from, 175-6, 

Johannesburg Star^ see The star 
Johannesburg Town Council, iO-1 , action 
against people m Insamtary Area, 11-2, 
choice of suitable site for Indians from 
Klipsprmt (isolation) camp by, 231, 
Gandhiji on Pubhc Health Gora- 
imttee of, 156, 172-3, and its report, 
274-6, 279-80, General Purposes 

Committee of, for the Malay Loca- 
tion, 140, Health Committee of, 5-6, 
introduction of a private Bill in 
Legislative Council for authority to 
fix location for, 208-9 
Jolms, Captain, 269 
Johnston, Dr , 246 
Jones, Captain, 341 
Jones, Mr , 19 
Jones, Sir William, 393 
Jornsen, Mr ,118 
Jorrisen, Mr Justice, 123 
Joshi, Mr , 437, 455 
Judaism, 376, 406 
Junagadh, 455 f n 

Jupp, Dr, on unsmtability ofKlcrksdorp 
Bazaar, 36 

Jusab, Haji Mahomed Haji, 294 

K 

Kaba, Mr , 42 1-5 

Kabir, 407, Gandhiji on attempted syn- 
thesis of Hmduism and Mahomedan- 
ism by, 376-7, 407, on Truth, 394 
Kadir, A , 270 

Kaffir, 6, and the Chinese. A Comparison, 
465-6, Gandhiji on Indian bung 
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treated on equal footing with, 42, 
Gandhiji on permits for their bicycles 
and badges for riders, 347, 352-3 
Kaffir Location, 5-6, 12 
Kaffir Market, 313, Gandhiji recom- 
mends abolition of, 314 
Kaffir store-keeper, 88 
Kaikhushroo, 433-4, 437, 443, 471, 484, 
and Abdul Huk, Letter to, 433, 437, 
448, 479 

Kap, Ismail, 485 
Kallenbach, 462 
Kangra Valley, 428 
Karachi, 49 
Kasassul Ambiya, 443 
Kathiawad, 455, 463 
Kcync, Mr , 353 
Khandcna, Mr , 423 
Kimberley, 203, 276, 381, 478 
King-Emperor, Edward, 343, Gandhyi 
congratulates, on birthday of, 297 
Kipling, Rudyard, 296 
Kitchin, Herbert, 340 fn , 409-10, 420, 
432, 133, Gandhiji introduces him to 
Indian Opinion readers, 326 
Klcincnberg, T, 345, 413, Gandhiji on 
Abdul Gam’s challenge to, 330, 
Gandhiji on figures for number of 
Indian traders stated by, 310-1 
Klcrksdorp, 36, Bazaar, Gandhiji on, 
61-2, Gandhiji on its Asiatic Loca- 
tion, 61-2 

Klcrksdorp Aiming Record, The, 39-40, 
Gandhiji on its attitude to Location 
in Klcrksdorp, 61-2 

Klipspruit, 151-5, 1G3, 170, 173, 209, 
231, 275, 279, 306-7, 310, Camp, 
Gandhiji on, 177-9 

Kol, Herr Van, President of International 
bocialist Congress, pays tribute to 
Dadabhii Naoroji, 267-8 
Krause, Mr , 132 
Krishna, bhri, on liuUi, 393 
Krishnavar inia, Pandit Shv imji, 158 
Kruger, S J Paul, Hfn. 12, llO-l, 118, 
133, 135, 182, 210, 222, 229, 219, 251, 


253, 255, 269, 304, 326, Gandhiji 
on death of, 225 

Krugersdorp, 155, 162, 170, 172, 265, 
480, 481, Gandluji on Asiatic Bazaar 
in, 195, Town Council, Gandhiji 
on restriction placed on Coloured per- 
sons by, 174, Gandhiji on report of 
Town Council Health Committee 
of, 181-2 

Krugersdorp Standard, 181 

L 

Labour Commission, in Transvaal, 2, 
Gandhiji on evidence of Vlr Crcswell 
before, 60-1, Gandhiji on Report of, 
68-9, Sir George Farrar on, 100 
Labour Importation Ordmance of Trans- 
vaal, 127, 315 

Lady Curzon, Gandliiji on clioga she 
sent Prabhu Singh, 21- 
Ladysmith, 98, 321, 323, 423, Gandhiji 
on the consequences to Indian store- 
keepers in, of Dealers’ Licences Act, 
31-2, 76-7, siege of, 252 
Lahore, 50 

Lall, Parmusluvar, 458 
Lallubhai, Shri, 331 
Lamington, Lord, 1 41 
Lamu, 478 

Lane, ETC, Letter to, 161-2 
Lang, Mr , 186 
Langcrmimi, Mr, 3 47, 352-3 
Lansdomic, Lord, 35 4 
Litib, Ahmed, 29 4 
Latii'v ila, 472, 185 
Laughton, Mr, 437, 472, 485 
Law 3 of 1885 of tin Irinsii lal, 17, 35, 
42, 53, 7 4, 87, 95-6, 157, 175, 18.-5, 
194, 250, 259, 317, 327. 399, 460, 
451, 47«, 481, 482, as an c uied in 

4886, no, 123, 209, 2 u 0 , Gndmji 

examines jiosiiion of Irdian tr-derj 
undir, 249, Ga.id!uji cvl'oru li di n 
ir idcrs to test, in bupre-tne Court, 
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105, Gandhyi interprets, m the light 
of test case judgment, 188-9, 196, 
Gandhiji on antecedents of, under 
Boer rule, 122-3, Gandhyi on manner 
of Its enforcement, 45-6, Gandhyi on 
(circumscribed) rights granted to 
Indians under, 28 

Law 8 of 1893, Article 3 of, 37, deHmtion 
of Coloured person imder, 36 
Lawley, Sir Arthur, 28, 133, 217, 253, 
257-9, 264, 265-6, 270, 274-5, 303, 
464, 465, address to Arthur Lawley, 
189, Gandhyi on his assurance to 
British Indians in matter of choice of 
Location sites, 35, Gandhyi on his 
statement regardmg Indian trade, 
following test case judgment, and his 
advice to Lyttelton that promises to 
Indians were better broken than ful- 
filled, 196-7, Gandhyi on Indian 
deputation to, 197-9, his commenda- 
tion of loyalty and service of British 
Indians to Empire, 197, 427, on 
Indian quesuon in the Transvaal, 
426-7 

Leader, st.e Transvaal Leader 
Lectures on Rchgion, 468 fn 
Lcmpriert, Sergt, 321 
Leonard, Mr, 182 
Letter, see under gandhiji 
Leve and Meer, Allam, 484 
Leyds, Dr , 239 
Liberty Review, 460 

Licences, Gandhyi’s letter to Dadabhai 
about, 367-8, and about renewal of 
pre-war licences, 63-4, Gandhiji’s letter 
to Lieutenant-Governor about, 43-4, 
53, Gandhyi on Mr Duncan’s motion 
in Transvaal Council to renew all 
pre-war Indian licences of bona-fide 
refugees and George Farrar’s amend- 
ment a summary of position m 
Trausvuil, during 1903, of Indian, 
luy-ll, Gandhyi on Hoondamal’s, 
a48-9, 33B, a67-8, Gandhyi on 


Indian, following Bazaar Notice, 43-4, 
47, 55, 71-2, 77, 91, Gandhyi on new- 
comers’, 43, 250, Gandhyi on two 
classes of Indian, 33-6, Ladysrmth 
Indian store-keepers refused renewal 
of, 31 

Lt -Governor’s Secretary, Letter to, 15, 55, 
Gandhyi’s letter about Indian trading 
licences to, 43-4, Gandhyi’s petition 
to, on destruction of Indian property 
during the plague, 306-8, Gandhyi 
writes regarding Notice No 356 
to,32-3 

Light of Asia, The, 296 

Lmes, Mr G W , Gandhyi on his arbit- 
rary orders about holidays and clos- 
ing time and his conditional issue 
of licences to Indian store-keepers in 
Ladysmith, 31-2, 76-7, 128-9 

Local self-government, movement In 
Baroda State, 457 

Location, Barberton, (Indian )52-4, 77-8, 
Boksburg, (Indian) 304, Coolie, 6, East 
London, 185-6, Gandhyi on East 
London Municipality’s move to re- 
move Indians to, 185-6, Gandhyi 
on Indian store-keepers being forced 
into, m Potchefstroom, 7-8, in Trans- 
vaal, 26-7, Gandhyi on the report 
of Public Health Committee on Joh- 
annesburg, 274-6, 279-80, Gandhyi 
on sanitation in Johannesburg/Trans- 
vaal Indian, 129-31, 145-7, Gandhyi 
to Dadabhai on unsuitability for trade 
of all Transvaal, 54-5, Johannesburg 
Indian, 5-6, 12, 71-2, 95-6, 110, 
117-8, 139, Kaffir, 5-6, 12, Krugers- 
dorp Indian, 181-2, Law in Gape, 99, 
Malay, 231, 274, 280, 344-6, 417-8, 
453, 459, Pretoria, 69-70, Zeerust, 20, 
Gandhyi refutes figures given by, for 
money spent by “Arab” traders, for 
Indian population in Pretoria and 
number of traders in Pietersburg, 
317-9, 473-4, Gandhyi refutes his 
charges of duplicity against Indians, 
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Mason, Mr Justice, 138 
Matthe%vs, Mr , 182 
Mauritius, 478 
Ma>don, Mr , 404, 411 
Mayfair, 139 
Mayo, Lord, 300 
M’Callutn, Henry, 193 
McCann, Mr , 166 
McCrystal, 291 
McKew, Mr , 228 
McLarty, Mr, 201 
Mecca, 376 

Mehta, Sir Phirozshah, M Gandhiji sug- 
gests Lord Mayorship for, 442 ,Gandhiji 
on his being knighted, 233-4 
Melbourne, 18, 442 
Melhs, Dr , 338 
Memorial, see under gandhiji 
Mercury, see The natal Mercury 
Merriman, Mr, 137 
Meyler, Mr , 161 

Miankhan, Adamji, and Omar Haji 
Amod, Letter to, 444 
Middleburg, 110 

Milner, Sir (Lord) Alfred, 1, 6, 17, 26-7, 
33, 40-1, 13, 46, 54, 62, 71, 75, 78, 83, 
89, 96-7, 109, 112, 114, 116-7, 126, 
135, 113, 167, 173, 175, 184, 194-5, 
217, 238, 212-3, 251, 257, 263, 268, 
270, 272, 286, 292-3, 318, 322, 324-5, 
352, 359, 363, 381, 422, 465-6, 

his assurance to British Indian depu- 
tation as to Bazaars being so situated 
as to permit trade with whites and 
Kaffirs, and on protection of pre- 
w ir Indian licences, 20, 35, 45-8, 7 1, 
157, hi'> assurance to Chamberlain on 
liberal treatment of Transvaal Indians, 
17, 15, Gandhiji on his departure 
from S Africa, 281-2, Gandhiji on his 
dt op itch to Chamberlain, 14-5, III, 
on cqu iluv of Indians with Europeans, 
251, on the iiscfulncas of Permit 
Dcnartmuit, as a defence against 
“immigration of floods of undesir- 
ables,” 21*- 


Mitchell, George, 67 
Mombasa, 478 
Moodley, 410 
Moola, Ismail Amod, 294 
Moor, W H, 67, 69, 77, 209-10 
Morice, Justice, 118, Gandhiji on 
his judgment m case of Tyob Haji 
Khan Mahomed, 122-3 
Morley, Mr john, 107-8, 127, 132 

Morley, John, 372 

Morley, Viscount John, see Mr 
John MORLEY 
Morning Post, The, 78, 269 
Mosambique, 478 
Moscow, 477 
Moses, 376 

Motan, Habib, 399, / « , 486 
Motan V Government, Test Case, 399 
Mukden, 466, battle of, 374 
Mukerji, Mr , 424 
Mukerji, Sarat Chandra, 458 
Muller, Professor, Max, 292, 369, 392, 
on commercial honour of Indians, 335 
Mundaka Upanishad, on Truth, 392 
Municipal Corporations Consolidated 
Law, 475 - 

Municipal Corporations Ordinance, 175, 
221, amendment to, 239-40 
Municipal franchise, 475, Gandhiji on, 
328, 379-1, Gandhiji on Indian 
right to, 193 
Municipal Notice, 447 
Municipal tram cars, right of Indians 
to travel m, 470-1 
Murison, Dr, 224, 331, 357, 415-6 
Murray, Rev Father, 236 
Mussoorie, 428 
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Nair, Sir, Chettur Sankaran, 234 
Nanak, Guru, 376, his attempt to fuse 
Hmduism and Islam, 407 
Naoroji, Dadabhai, 33 fn , ii f n , 
85 fn, 109 fn, 162 fn, 179 
f n , 188 fn , 205 f n , 230 fn., 
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266, 288, 289, 329, 12 i, 43 1, 474, 
fonvarcls G inclhiji’s notes to Secretary 
of State for India, H fii , Gandhyi 
about Cape Dealers’ Licenses Bill, 
letter to, 381-5, Gandliiji commends 
Ins services to his countrymen, 238-9, 
Gandluji’s letter on anti-Indian Cru- 
sade m Natal, 131-5, Gandhiji’s letter 
on blame for outbreak of plague in 
Johannesburg, 286-7, Gandhiji on 
birlli anniversary of, 49-50, Gandhyi 
on Government’s intention to pass 
differential legislation against Indians, 

267, Gandluji on possibility of Indians 
owmng land, held for them by white 
trustees, after Syed Ismad’s case, 
letter to, 1'7 i, Gandhyi on sites for 
Indian Bazaai;s m Transvaal, letter to, 
261-5, Gandhyi on tributes to, by 
International Socialist Congress, 267- 
8, Gandhyi writes about site of Johan- 
nesburg Indian location to, 54-5, 
Gandhyi writes on the position of 
existing Transvaal Indian licences to, 
63-4, letter to, 256-7, 293, 388, 402, 
Telegram on resolution by Anti- 
Asiatic Convention, 298-9 

Napier, Sir Charles, 251, 257 

Narmadashankar, Gandhyi quotes, 418 

Natal, anti-Indian crusade in, 434, anti- 
Indian legislation in, 440-1 , Gandhyi’s 
advice in case plague broke out 
in, 183, Gandhyi reviews position 
of Indians in, during 1903, 98-9, 
and during 1904, 323-4, Gandhyi on 
use of fire-arms by Asiatics m, 386-7, 
Indian education in, 98 

Natal Advertiser, The, 21, 151, 266 

Natal Dealers’ Licenses Act, 19, 98, 273, 
276-7, 323, 439-40 

Natal Farmers’ Conference, resolution 
passed on replacement of Indian 
interpreters by European, 283 


Natal Fire-arms Bill, Gandhyi on, 397-8 
Natal Government Gazette, 191, 379, 386, 
417, 434, 440, 475, 483 
Natal Immigration Restriction Act, 
Gandhyi on, 218-9, 323, 389 
Natal Indian Congress, 39, 359, Gandhyi’s 
speech at, 467-8 

Natal Indian Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps, 356, Gandhyi on award of 
medals to, 295-6 

Natal Legislative Assembly, Memorial to, 
397-8 

Natal Marriage Law, 161, also see 
MARRIAGE LaW 

Natal Mercury, The, 19, 38, 212, 216, 
241, 263, 271, 357, 360-1, on Hoon- 
damal’s Case, 312-3 

Natal Municipal Corporations Bill, 
Gandhyi on, 397-8 
Natal Sanatan Dharma Sabha, 331 
Natal Savings Bank, 23 
Natal Witness, The, 23, 31, 315, 321, 
324, 415 

Nathan, Max, Letter to, 484 
Native, Gandhyi on definition of the term, 
403, Gandhyi on term as defined in 
Orange River Colony Government 
Gazette, 122 

Native Affairs Department, 434 
Native Eatmg House-keepers Act, 475 
Nazar, Mansukhlal Hiralal, 267, 326 
y n , 409, 444, Letter to, 483 
Nazareth House, 309, 310 
Nelson, 466 
Nesir, J A, 36 
New Zealand, 14 _ 

Niven, Mackie, 347, 353 
Northbrook, Lord, 450, Gandhyi on 
death of, 300 
North-west frontier, 469 
Notice No 356 of 1903, 33 6, 43, 70, 82, 
120, 359, known as Bazaar Notice, 95, 
also see bazaar Notice 
Nuruddin, Mr , 479 
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O’Connor J E , 363 
Odendaalsrust, 385 
Omar, jVIt , 24, 267 
Omar Sheth, 437, 455, 471 
O’Meara, Major, 146, 160 
Ooka, Dayal, Gandhiji on his case 
under Natal Immigration Restriction 
Act, 218-9 

Orange River Colony, closed to Indian 
immigrants a review by Gandhyi 
of position of British Indians in, 
durmg 1903, 97, and durmg 1904, 
324, colour prejudice m, 4, defim- 
tion of Coloured person so as to 
include Indians in legislation of, 1 12-3, 
124, 385, 403, draft Ordinance, amend- 
ing law on Municipalities, residence 
for Coloured persons m Colony being 
conditional on their bemg memal 
servants, living m Locations and carry- 
mg passes, by Government of, 36-8, 
Farmers Congress of Bloemfontem eli- 
cits statement of policy by Govern- 
ment on British Indians in, 300, 
Gandhiji on anti-Indian / Asiatic legis- 
lation, violating Letters Patent of 
Colonial Office (p214) and Imperial 
principles, by Mumcipalitits of Blocra- 
fontem, Odendaalsrust, Winburg and 
other toi/nships in, 213-4, 297, 

385-6, 413-1, Letter to Colonial Secre- 
tar> about this, 403, Gandhiji to 
Dadabhai Naoroji on prevention of 
Indi'in immigration mto, 257 and 
about anti-Indian legislation generally 
in, 385, Government restriction on 
luc of cab by Coloured passengers in, 
169, plague regulations in, preventmg 
entry of Asiatics during plague scare, 
168-9, Poll-Tax on Coloured persons, 
the regulations by Government 
amounting to virtual slavery m, 
123-1 

Orchard, Mr , 125 

Th, Gandhiji’s reply to Mr. 


Hill on Transvaal Indians in, 411-2, 
Oxford, 458 
Oyama, Marquis, 374 
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Pakeman, Mr, 31 

Pakes, Dr, 155, 156, 159, 162, 168, 276, 
287, 306, 307, 309 
Palampur, 428 
Panchas, 485 
Parekh, Mr , 442 
PascaU, 1 7 
Patel, M K 432 
Patel, S V, Letter to, 438-9 
Peace Preservation Ordinance, 115, 188, 
196-7, 198, 249, 274, 324, Gandhiji 
on its illegitimate and unjust use to 
prevent Indian immigration into 
Transvaal, 159, 196, 241, 241, 274, 
324 

Peace Treaty [after Boer War],452 

Peacock, Major, 368 

Per capita mcome of Indian, 417 

Perak Expedition, 14 

Pereira, Dr, 150 

Permits, [Immigration], Chief Secretary 
for, in Transvaal, 6, 16, 198, 328, 
Gandhiji’s analysis of figures for, in 
Transvaal, 16, Gandhiji congratulates 
Captam Fowle on simplified proce- 
dure for issue of, to Indian refugees, 
6-7, and suggests expeditious grant 
of, to refugee-immigrants into Trans- 
vaal not considered prohibited under 
Natal and Cape Acts, 17 
Petition, see under gandhiji 
Pietersburg, 30, 58, 73, 110, 155, 162, 
247, 250, 308, 309, 310, 478, Gandhiji 
on early closing of shops in, 263, 
350-1 , Gandhiji on eviction of Indians 
from old Location in, 285, Gandhiji 
on Town Council move to confine 
hawkers to Location in, 132-3 
PiUay, A. A , 455 
Pim, Mr, 347, 353 
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Pincott, Ml ^ 335 
Pinctown, 266 

Plngue, Ganclhiji CMmmes causes of 
and responsibility for, 361-1-, in East 
London, 331, in India, 397, 160-1, 
468-9, Gandhyi on, precautions 
against, 338, also see Johannesburg 

PIjVGUE 

Plague Committee, Rand, 231-3 
Polak, Henry, 3 tO/ii , 433, 484, Gandhiji 
introduces him to Indian Opinion 
readers, 326 

Police, Deputy Commissioner of. Letter to, 
446 

Poll-Tax, in Orange River Colony on 
Coloured persons, 123-4 
Port Arthur, 37 4, 431, 466 
Porter, Dr, 95,146, 150, 152, 156, 159, 
160, 166, 173, 2 44, 246, 286, 289, 
453, Gandhiji on his report on 
Ferreiras Township, 280-1, 303, 

Gandhyi on sanitary conditions m 
Johannesburg Indian Location to, 
129-31, 133, Gandhyi writes to in- 
form, of outbreak of plague in Johan- 
nesburg, 1 49 

Portuguese East Africa, 445'/ ;i 
Potchefstroom, 155, 162, 246, 253, 324, 
355, 378, 474, 480, Gandhyi on can- 
cellation of fire insurance policies of 
Indian traders m, 330, Gandhyi on 
charges against Indians made in anti- 
Asiatic meeting at, 327-9, Gandhyi 
dn continued restrictions on Indians 
dming plague in, 166-7, Gandhyi 
on European opposition to building of 
mosque in, 350, and on anti-Asiatic 
demonstrations for same reason, 378- 
9, Gandhyi on fire at Indian store in, 
269-70, Gandhyi on Indian con- 
tribution for a fire-brigade m, 341-2, 
Gandhyi on Potchefstroom Vigilants 
and their anti-Indian activities, 321-2, 
Gandhyi on segregation of British 
Indians at Location in, 260-1 
Potdiefstroom Budget, The, 350, 378 
Potchefstroom Chamber of Commerce, 7 


Potchefstroom Indian Association, 264 
Potchefstroom Town Council, 260-1, a 
“political medical” report on Indian 
dwellings by Medical Officer of, 371-2 
Potchefstroom Vigilance Association, 268, 
270, 291, 379, 391 
Potchefstroom Vigilants, 263, 321-2 
Powell, Edmund, 382, 395 f n , 396 
Prarthana Samaj Hall, 107-8 
Pretoria Town Council, Gandhyi on 
demand to control Native Locations 
by, 174-5, Gandhyi on disagreement 
about foot-path bye-laws between 
Government and, 206, 209-10 
Price, Mr , 292 
Prince of Wales, 300, 442 
Prisk, Mr , Gandhyi on death of, 262-3 
Proclamation of 1858, 56, 450 
Progressive Party, 114, Gandhyi on its 
victory in Gape elections, 137 
Prosperous British India, 285 f n 
Protector of Indian Immigrants, Gandhyi 
on annual report for 1903 of, 203-5, 
his department in Natal, powers 
of, 23, 70, on suicide among 

indentured Indians, 204-5 
Protestantism, 369 

Punjab, 407, 461, plague in, 460, 
Government report on liquor, 338 

Q, 

Qjjeenstown, 169 

Quinn, Mr , 2, 3, 10, 68, 69, 302, 303, 347, 
353, Gandhyi answers his charge 
of insanitation against Indians, 279 

R 

Rahman, Abdool, 264, 341 
Raitt, Mr, 100, 246, 363 
Railway travel, conditions of, in India, 
119, discrimination between Trans- 
vaal Europeans and Natives m mat- 
ter of, 292-3, Gandhyi on demand by 
Transvaal Leader that Natives be pro- 
hibited from travelling first class. 
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30-1; Gandhyi on Mr Loveday’s 
statement about conditions in India 
in matter of, 106 
Rajkot, 463 
Rajputana, 431 
Rama, 467, on Truth, 392 
Ramajana, on Truth, 393 
Rand Daily Mail, The, 5, 87, 265, 304, 
Letter to, 165-6 481-2 
Rand Pioneers, 292 

Rand Plague Committee, 232, 233, 

Gandhiji on compensation claimed 
from it by Indians for property dest- 
royed durmg plague, 306-8, 309-10, 
Gandhyi on its neglect of duty in 
death of two Johannesburg Europeans 
from plague, 187, Letter to, 218 
Rand Ratepayers’ Review, 355-6, Gandhyi 
congratulates, on its independence of 
thought, 322-3 

Ranjitsinghji, see vibhaji Ranjitsinghji 
Refugees, see Indian licences and traders 
Reitz, F W , 122 

Renewal, of pre-war trade licences, in 
Transvaal, Gandhyi on, 71-2, 74, 158-9 
Revenue reforms, m Baroda State, 457 
Review of Reviews, 424 
Rhodes, Mr, 351 
Rietfontein, 187, 288 
Ripon, Lord, 50, 258, 337, 422 
Ritch, L W, 155, 162, Gandhyi 

introduces him to Dadabhai Naoroji, 
375, Gandhyi’s tribute to, at 
farewell meeting, 370 
Roberts, Goimtess Edwina, 293, 294 
Roberts, Lord, 216, 290, 298, address 
by Indians to, 293-4 
Robinson, Sir John, 290, 380, 411; 
Gandhyi on death of, 38-9, Gandhyi 
on virtues of, 202-3, 

Rockey, Mr , 347, 353 
Rose, Edward B , 420 
Rosebery, Lord, 372 
Rosemead, Lord, 251 
Roy,^j , 159-60 
Roy, Ram Mohan, 377, 408 


Ruble, Mr , 124-5 
Rugbeer, Mr , 420 
Ruskin, John, 290, 320, 326 /n 
Russia, 55, 431, 476, /«, 477 
Russia and Japan, 466-7 
Russian Zemstvos, A Comparison of, 
with Indian National Congress, 343-4 
Russo-Japanese War, 477, Gandhyi on, 
374, 466-7 
Rustenburg, 45,81, 

Rustomji, Parsed, 409, 426, 432, 433 / n , 
434, 437, 444 fn , 445, 448, 479, 
Letter to, 434, 436 471, 484-5, 

S 

Sacritice, Gandhyi on, as a founding 
principle of society, and need for, 
by British Indians in S Africa, 1 1 5-7, 
121-2, Gandhyi on Self-sacrifice, 
112-3, 277 
Saheb, Sufi, 99 
Sai, General, 14 
Salisbury, Lord, 329 
Sam (Govmdaswami), 432, 432 fn. 
Samarkand, 57 

Sama Veda, The, on truth, 392 
Samy, Vangad, 483 

Sampson, Mr , 329, Gandhyi on his reply 
to Indian deputation on Gape Dealers’ 
Licences Bill, 382-3, 395-6, 

San Francisco, 9 

Sanitation, Gandhyi on advice to Indians 
on, 175-6, Gandhyi on, m Johannes- 
burg Indian Location, 129-31, 145-7, 
156-7, 160, 363, Gandhyi on, of 
Indians, 359-61 

Saraswati, Dayananda, see dayananda 
Sardhar, 463 
Sardinia, 476 fn. 

Saunders, Mr ,411 

Scholarships for Indian students, 458 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 369 

Schreiner, Mr, T L, 261, 427, 420 

Scott, Rev Jas , 290 

Sebastapol, 476 
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Seedat, Letter to Mahomed, and other 
Islami trustees, 454 

Seivwright, Mr , Charles Francis, 18, 
Gandhiji on his good work for British 
Indians in Australia, 125-6 
Seivwright, Mr Marcus, 18 
Selborne, Lord, 435, 438, Address to 
Lord, 454-5, and the Indians, 464-5, 
on British duties of trusteeship in 
Colomes, 425 

Sen, Keshub Ghunder, 377, 408 
Sen, N , 433 
Sergius, Duke of, 477 
Shah, Mr, 410, 420, 421 
Sheridan, Mr , 124 
Shone, Mr , 462 
Sidhpur, 458 f n 
Sikhism, Gandhiji on, 377, 407 
Simon, Mr , 420 
Smgapore, 240, 251, 466 
Singh, Colonel Sir Pertab, 329 
Singh, Prabhu, 252, Gandhiji on his ser- 
vices to Ladysmith and its inhabitants, 
24, 368-9 

Skmner, H Ross, Gandhiji’s comment 
on his report on Chinese labour, 19, 
on Chinese labour, 8-10 
Skrinc, Mr , Gandhiji on his lecture on 
government of Asiatics by England 
and Russia, 55-8 
Sleeman, Colonel , 335 
Smallpox in Johannesburg, 453, 459, 
precautions and remedies, 453 
Smith, Harry, 439, Gandhiji on Immi- 
gration Restriction Report by, 140-2 
Smith, Reverend Mr , 99, 236, 439 
Smith, Samuel, his Times article on 
India, 459-60 
Smith, Sir, Willaim, 451 
Smuts, General, Gandhiji’s suggestion to 
him as to legalisation of marriages 
contracted under Hindu rites, 161-2 
Soharab, 136 

Solomon, Mr H , 93-4, 222 
Solomon, Sir Richards, 10, 93-4, 100-1, 
106, 182, 255, on duties of Great 


Britain to Empire, 92, replies to 
Mr Burke on railway travel in 
India, 119 
Somahland, 14, 469 

Somnath, case of, 138, invasion of, 407 
Soomar, Issa Haji, Letter to, 437-8, 455 
Sorab, 471 

Soudan, expedition for, 14 
South African Guardian, Gandhiji quotes, 
144-5 

South African League, 2 
Spanish Armada, 466 
Sparks, Mr D , 23-4 
Speech see under gandhiji 
Spelonken, 58, Indian licences in, 30 
Spencer, Earl, 372 
Spencer, Herbert, 94, 95, 458 
Spink, Dr , on sanitary habits of Indians, 
246-7 

Spion Kop, 295 

Sprigg, Sir Gordon, Gandhiji on his efforts 
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131-2 
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in Pretoria, 69-70, Gandhiji on 
expropriation of Stand-owners in 
Johannesburg Insamtary Area and 
on undervaluation of their, 10-2, 
Star, The, 5, 180, 199, 226, 229, 240, 
252, 263, 308, 310, 316-7, 324, 327, 
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despatch on position of Indians in 
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